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HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 


Some  time  eince,  the  intention  was  announced  of  publishing 
an  edition  of  the  Federalist,  which  would  *<  state  all  the  evi- 
dence known  to  exist,  to  designate  the  respective  contributions 
of  its  authors."* 

The  great  Bebellion  which,  while  imperilling,  has  developed 
the  power  of  our  Government,  and  by  its  suppression  will  esta- 
blish the  Unity  of  the  American  Empire,  has  been  a  sufficient 
cause  of  delay;  independent  of  those  personal  interests  which 
have  irresistibly  drawn  the  mind  from  the  study  to  the  camp 
and  to  the  battle-fields.    This  task  is  now  performed. 

As  Alexander  Hamilton  is  known  to  have  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  the  series  of  measures  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — ^was  its 
principal  expounder — and  as  he  had  a  large  share  in  the  prac- 
tical exposition  of  its  jpowers,  under  the  Presidency  of  Washing- 
ton and  of  his  successor,  I  have  permitted  myself  to  believe,  that 
a  preliminary  exhibition  of  his  progressive  opinions  and  acts 
—onward  toward  the  goal  of  his  great  desires  and  hopes — ^the 
organization  of  a  firm  National  Government,  resting  directly  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  American  people;  acting  directly  upon 
them  as  individuals ;  and  pervading  the  entire  limits  of  their 
country,  might  not  be  without  interest  or  instruction.  And,  in  no 
other  mode  could  this  be  more  effectually  done  than  by  including 
in  this  volume — ^precedent  to  the  Federalist— certain  papers 
from  his  pen,  which  have  hitherto  had  a  very  limited  publicity, 
together  with  some  elucidatory  observations. 

In  a  retrospect  of  the  rise  of  the  British  Provinces  in  North 
America,  from  their  Colonial  condition  to  that  of  an  Independent 

*  History  of  the  Republio  of  the  United  States  of  Amerioa  m  traced  in  the 
writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  of  his  cotemporaries.    iii.  871.  1869. 
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poorer  among  the  Nations  of  tbo  World ;  what  that  condition 
,waSy  has  at  different  periods  been  much  discussed.  At  first,  it 
wa/^  treated  as  a  question  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  these  Colo- 
nies in  reference  to  the  parent  Government;  later,  it  has  been 
more  often  investigated  as  a  question,  of  the  relation  of  the 
Colonies  to  their  Sovereigns,  and  to  each  other,  in  regard  to 
the  relations  which  have  existed  and  now  truly  exist,  between 
the  particular,  States  within  the  Union  and  the  whole  United 
States;  or  between  the  People  of  each  of  those  States  and 
the  whole  People  of  the  United  States,  ordaining  and  establish- 
ing a  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.  The  De- 
claration of  Independence  disposed  of  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions, the  latter  has  a  living  interest.  In  the  second  of  his 
early  productions,*  Hamilton  touches  this  groat  question.  To- 
tally denying  the  claim  of  parliamentary  supremacy  over  the 
British  Colonies,  except  as  conceded  by  them,  he  remarks,  **  In 
order  to  form  one  State,  that  is,  a  number  of  individual  societies, 
or  bodies  politic  united  under  one  common  head,  there  must 
indeed  be  some  connecting,  pervading  principle.  This  is  found 
in  the  person  and  prerogative  of  the  King.  He  it  is  that  con- 
joins all  these  individual  societies  into  one  great  body  politic." 
"  He  is  King  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  compact  between  us 
and  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain."  Their  claim  to  allegiance  was 
founded  upon  the  title  derived  fVom  the  Crown  to  the  lands  in 
America,  and  on  the  King's  being  '<  the  supreme  protector  of 
the  Emp're,"  and  having  bestowed  that  protection.  As  fellow 
subjects  cf  one  common  Sovereign,  the  Colonists  had  the  common 
rights  of  British  subjects,  those  rights  which  are  the  natural 
rights  of  every  human  being,  except  as  limited  by  statutes. 
These  common  rights  extended  over  the  whole  territory  of 
Great  Bntain  in  North  America.  The  colonists  of  each  Colony 
had  th^  rights  of  traffic  with,  of  migration  to;  of  residence  in, 
and  of  inheritance  by  descent  of  real  estate  situate  in,  every 
other  Colony.  To  secure  which  common  rights  the  local  legis- 
lation of  all  the  Colonies  was  required  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  England. 

.  Thus,  the  British  colonists  of  North  America,  were,  in  chief 
respects,  **  one  people,"f  and  as  such,  the  delegates  chosen  to 

*  HamUion's  Works,  ii.  56,  Febniary  6,  1776.  *<The  Farmer  Refyited"— 
written  in  his  eighteenth  year. 

t  Story's  Commentaries,  i.  {  168,  166.  2  Dallas  Reports,  470.  Opinion  of 
Chief  Justioe  Jay. 
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the  first  ''Amorican  ContineDtal  CongroBS,"  wore  choBon,  and 
declare  themselveB  choBon  by  ''the  good  people  of  the  Boveral 
Colonies"  there  represented.  The  powers  exerted  by  it  were 
exerted  for  their  common  protection;  and  the  Union  of  the 
Colonies  was  symbolized  to  the  world  by  that  of  "  The  Great 
Union  Flag,"  in  which  they  BtiU  recognized  their  common  al- 
legiance to  the  crown.* 

Notwithstanding  this  still  recognized  allegiance,  Congress 
representing  the  power  of  the  United  people,  became,  in  place 
of  the, King,  their  << supreme  Protector;"  and  ere  long,  on  this 
protection  being  withdrawn  from  its  subjects  by  the  Crown,  that 
allegiance  was  likewise  withdrawn,  arid  was  transferred  to  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  Colonies  represented  in  that  Con- 
gress. Thus,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  Conti* 
nental  Congress,  as  the  act  of  ''  one  people,"  about ''  to  assume 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,"  a  "  separate  and  equal  station" 
— ^AS  A  NATION — and  ''  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
good  people  of  these  colonies,"  declares,  "  that  these  United  Colo- 
nies are,  and  of  right,  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  States;" 
and,  as  such, ''  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  con- 
tract alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  States  may  of  right  do." 

This  manifestly  was  the  joint  act  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  colonies  of  North  America,  not  a  single  colony  being 
named.  It  was  a  Declaration  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
colonies— of  Great  Britain — ^not  of  an  independence  of  each 
colony  of  the  other  colonies — it  was  a  declaration  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  of  the  United  States  conjointly,  not  of  the 
sovereignty  of  any  one  colony,  for  the  colonial  condition  then 
ceased;  not  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  one  State,  for  no  State 
Government,  with  a  view  to  permanence,  had  then  boon  formed. 
Hamilton  accurately  pronounced,  before  the  present  Constitu- 

*  A  flag  combining  the  Grosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  united  (the 
distinotiTO  Emblem  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain)  witli  a  Field  com- 
posed of  thirteen  stripes  alternate  red  and  white,  the  combination  of  the  Flags 
preTioosly  need  in  the  camp,  on  the  cruisers  and  the  floating  batteries  of  the 
Colonies,  was  adopted  for  this  purpose,  (**  the  declaration  of  their  union  under 
a  common  soTcreign")  and  called  the  **  Great  Union  Flag.*' — **The  Natianal 
Flag  of  the  United  States"  p.  80-85,  by  Captain,  since  Major  General  Schuyler 
Hamilton.  The  change  from  this  flag  te  that  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
was  ordered  by  a  Resolution  of  Congress  June  14,  1777,  thus  proTiding  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrews,  that — **the  Union  be 
thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  Blue  Field — representing  a  new  eoneteUafion,** 
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tioD  was  established,  such  to  be  the  tme  political  condition. 
"  The  Union  and  Independence  of  these  States  are  blended  and 
incorporated  in  one  and  the  same  act'"*" — the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  **The  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
people/'  he  declared,  '<  began  by  t^  federal  act.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  the  fundamental  Constitution  of  every 
State."  ** Congress  had  complete  sovereignty."  "Its  constitu* 
tional  powers  are  not  controllable  by  any  State."f 

In  prosecution  of  the  great  purpose  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence— the  establishment  of  a  nation  of  fVee  men — Con- 
gress proceeded  in  the  exertion  of  many  of  the  sovereign  powers 
necessary  to  that  purpose — ^powers  of  action  and  of  prohibition. 
They  had  exerted  and  continued  to  exert  the  powers  of  levying 
war  on  land  and  on  sea,  pledging  the  whole  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  twelve  Colonies  for  the  redemption  of  their 
joint  debt;  and  they  had  prohibited  exportations  to  the  British 
dominions,  with  certain  exceptions;  the  receipt  and  negotiation 
of  British  government  bills  by,  or  supplies  of  money  to,  British 
officers;  and  of  necessaries  to  the  British  army  and  navy  in 
Massachusetts,  or  transports  in  their  service,^  acting  directly 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  many  purposes,  and 
through  the  agency  of  the  States  when  organized,  for  other 
purposes. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  people  keenly  jealous  of  their 
liberties  would  long  be  content  with  the  large  discretionaiy 
powers  Congress  was  exercising;  and,  in  midsummer  of  seven- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-five,  Benjamin  Franklin  submitted  to 
Congress  a  sketch  of  "Articles  of  Confederation,"  in  the  name 
of  "  The  United  Colonies  of  North  America."  These  articles 
declared  their  purpose  to  bo  "  common  defence — the  securities 
of  their  liberties  and  properties — the  safety  of  their  persons  and 
families — and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare."  They  were  to 
"  be  proposed  to  the  several  provincial  Conventions  or  Assem- 
blies," for  their  approval  and  ratification;  and  "the  Union 
thereby  established,"  was  to  continue  firm  until  a  reconciliation 
with  Great  Britain ;  but, "  on  failure  thereof,"  the  Confederation 
was  "to  be  perpetual."  Conferring  upon  Congress  the  power 
of  making  "such  General  Ordinances  as  though  necessary  to  the 
general  welfare,  particular  assemblies  cannot  be  competent  t  j" 
— ^they  de<!lared,  "that  each  Colony  shall  enjoy  and  retain  as 

•  Hftmil(oii*8  Works,  ii.  868.  f  Hist.  Rep.  iii.  16. 

X  Journal  of  Congress,  June  2,  1776. 
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tnuoh  as  it  may  thiDk  fit  of  its  own  present  laws,  customs,  rights, 
privileges,  and  peculiar  jurisdictions  within  its  own  limits ;  ana 
may  amend  its  own  Constitution,  as  shall  seem  hest  to  its  own 
assembly  or  convention.'"*'  Viewed  as  a  merely  temporary  pro- 
ject, this  scheme  was  in  accordance  with  the  existing  condition 
of  affairs ;  but  regarded  in  its  future,  as  a  plan  '^  to  be  perpetual," 
it  wanted  the  comprehensiveness  and  reach  which  that  futuro 
must  demand.    It  was  not  acted  upon. 

The  next  step  in  our  political  organization  was,  a  recommend- 
ation to  the  Colonies  to  form  themselves  into  Governments — 
first  temporarily,  then  permanently.  The  terms  of  this  recom- 
mendation are  very  significant — ^to  ''  adopt  such  Government 
as  shall  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  con- 
stituents, in  particular,  and  to  America  in  general" 

The  People  of  the  several  Colonies,  now  emerged  from  theii^ 
colonial  condition,  proceeded  nuder  this  recommendation,  though 
at  long  intervals,  to  the  formation 'of  State  Constitutions.  In. 
all  these  constitutions  are  seen  a  recognition  of  the  then  existing 
Congress  by  provisions  for  its  continuance,  and  a  reservation,  as 
States,  of  the  powers  and  rights  incident  and  necessary  to  the 
guardianship  of  their  particular  interests. 

A  month  later,f  a  Declaration  of  Independence  having  been 
ordered  to  be  prepared,  a  draft  of  the  form  of  a  confederation 
between  the  Colonies  was  the  next  day  directed  to  be  made. 
Articles  of  confederation  were  soon  after  proposed,  in  the  name 
of  "  The  United  States  of  America,"  the  second  of  which  declared, 
that  the  Colonies  "  unite  themselves  so  as  never  to  be  divided 
by  any  act  whatever,"  and  enter  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship 
with  each  other  for  **  their  common  defence,  the  security  of  their 
liberties  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare."^  This  draft 
having  undergone  frequent  modifications — after  discussions 
chiefly  affecting  the  representative  power  of  each  State — ^the 
measure  of  its  contributions,  and  their  separate  or  joint  interest 
in  the  public  lands,  the  '<  Articles  of  Confederation"  became 
operative,  by  the  final  ratification  of  them  on  ^he  first  of  March, 
1781,  by  the  State  of  Maryland. 

A  comparison  of  the  Articles  ratified  with  those  which  pre- 
ceded them,  evince  a  growing  jealousy  as  to  the  deposit,  extent, 
and  exercise  of  the  general  powers,  necessary  to  '*  the  mutual 
and  general  welfare."    While  in  the  earlier  draft  the  reserva- 

*  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  i.  288,  July  21,  1775. 

t  June  10,  1776.  %  Secret  Journal,  July  12,  1776. 
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iii>u  WHt  almply  ^*of  the  sole  and  exclusivo  regulation  and 
gMV^ument  of"  the  *<  internal  police  in  all  matters  wLicb  shall 
Ui>(  iutM*fere  with  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation" — as  a 
|m>vUiou  aeoondary  to  the  general  league — in  the  later  and  in 
ih^  vailfled  Articles,  the  primary  declaration  is,  that  <*  each  State 
iN>UiluM  its  sovereignty,  fVeedom,  and  independence,  and  every 
)H>w^r,  Jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not  by  this  confederation 
(U>;i>r<uurfy  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled." 
(Avimi  Ibr  a  **  Council  of  State"  to  be  appointed  by  Congress, 
iM^d  ii>  act  during  its  sitting  and  in  its  recess — ^'^  with  power  to 
\XiK^%  military  operations  by  sea  or  land" — was  substituted  a 
^^VHwiuittoo  of  Cougross"  to  sit  only  during  its  recess;  and  it 
MfiMk  ^iwldud,  that  no  person  bo  allowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of 
kS'^vli^ut  ^*of  Congress  more  than  one  year  in  any  term  of 
^hiVM  y^ars." 

lUMii^ad  of  a  National  Government  of  undefined  powers,  it 
WU  dwUullod  down  to  a  league  of  States  with  limitations  incon- 
MVV4U  with  the  great  purposes  and  ends  of  a  general  govern- 
m^i  i  HuU  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  penal  statute.  It  had  become 
1^  u\^M*0  luague  of  States,  disproportionate  in  territorial  dimen- 
^W«A  i»  wealth,  in  population — each  having  an  equal  vote  in 
tbv^r  general  Council,  and  of  these  equal  votes,  nine  requisite  to 
^^  ^K^vcisa  of  many  of  the  most  important  powers  conferred — 
^Via^ul  of  those  powers  of  questionable  authority  because  of 
^U^  iwtorclplout  reservations  of  powers  in  the  States,  and  with- 
V^l  auy  common  exponent;  and  it  fixed  a  measure  of  contribu- 
Viv4^  unequal,  impracticable,  and  therefore  never  carried  into 
^•y^vi— with  a  process  of  requisitions,  not  of  impositions — 
V^lihout  legislative  departments,  without  a  Judiciary,  without  an 
ltJn^i>utlve — without  any  direct  relation  to,  or  civil  power  over 
Sk^  l^auple  as  individuals,  whose  general  welfare  was  committed 
V^  ill  l^ud  with  a  debated  question  as  to  whom  allegiance  was 
4^^  ♦<  The  Union,"  in  the  words  of  Hamilton;^  originally  had 
**  ^HHixplate  sovereignty."  "  The  Confederation  was  an  abridge- 
^\^ul  of  this  original  sovereignty."*  Although  not  binding 
V^iKM\  any  of  the  States  until  its  ratification  by  the  whole,  the 
iuAuanoe  on  the  public  mind  of  this  very  imperfect  contrivance 
H(M  prominent  in  the  proceedings  of  Congress  and  of  the  States 
— vl^aying,  and  imperilling,  during  several  years  of  the  revolu- 
^tVMary  contest,  the  independence  and  sovereignty  it  professed 
|g.  assure. 

*  Hamnton'8  Works,  i.  858. 
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f  The  CoDgroBS  issued  pledges  for  money  it  had  no  means  to 
pay,  called  for  soldiers  it  had  no  means  to  support,  entered  into 
treaties  it  could  not  fulfil;  while  States  endangered  and  did 
injustice  to  their  associate  States,  by  disproportionate,  inade- 
quate, contributions  of  men  and  money  -,*  by  the  assumption  of 
powers  inconsistent  with  a  community  of  rights ;  and  by  the 
refusal  of  powers  essential  to  the  preservation  of  those  rights.f 

In  Virginia  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  all  private  commerce 
and  to  establish  commercial  companies  including  a  State,  or 
parts  of  a  State  in  districts.  Their  commercial  operations  were 
to  be  represented  by  stock ;  the  price  of  every  article  to  be  fixed 
by  the  companies ;  and  the  power  to  be  conferred  upon  them 
*'  of  taking  private  goods  into  their  custody ;"— -called  a  plan 
*'  for  appreciating  the  currency  and  reducing  the  price  of  neces- 
saries." An  embargo  of  provisions  followed.  And  the  day  after 
Jefferson's  election  as  Governor — the  second  of  June,  1779 — 
fearful  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Confederacy,  and  to  secure  a 
strong  foreign  protector ;  a  resolution  unanimously  passed  her 
legislature,  by  which,  '<  the  treaties  of  Alliance  and  Commerce 
between  France  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  were 
ratified,  confirmed,  and  declared  binding;  so  far  as  in  the  power 
of  this  Commonwealth.''  A  special  favor  from  France  was 
granted  to  her. 

The  sufferings  in  Virginia  were  a  type  of  the  general  condi- 
tion of  this  country.  "  The  enemy,"  Washington  wrote  in 
November  seventy-nine,  ''are  in  great  hopes  of  terminating  the 
war  in  their  favor  in  another  campaign,  as  they  expect  confidently 
the  entire  ruin  of  our  money  and  a  failure  of  provisions  for  the 
supply  of  our  army."    In  the  following  month,  he  again  wrote, 

*  The  ineffioienoy  of  Virginia,  the  then  most  populous  SUte  of  the  Confede- 
racy, is  thus  exposed  by  its  GoTemor  Patrick  Henry: — *<  Public  spirit  seems 
to  haTO  taken  its  flight  from  Virginia.  It  is  too  much  the  case ;  for  the  quota 
of  our  troops  is  not  half  made  up,  and  no  chance  seems  to  remain  for  com- 
pleting it.  Great  bounties  are  offered.  But  I  fear  the  only  effect  will  be  to 
expose  our  State  to  contempt,  for,  I  belieye  no  soldieip  will  enlist,  especially 
in  the  Infantry.  Can  you  credit  it  T  No  effort  was  made  for  supporting  or 
restoring  public  credit.  I  pressed  it  warmly  on  some,  but  in  Tain.  This  is 
the  reason  you  get  no  soldiers.  Let  not  Conffrea  rely  on  Virginia  for  eoldiera, 
I  tell  yon  my  opinion — they  will  not  be  got  here,  until  a  different  spirit  pre- 
rtAU,*' -^Memoir  o/R,  ff,  Lee,  i.  195.  1778. 

Washington  soon  after  wrote,  **At  present  they  are  but  a  handful,  com- 
pared to  the  quota  they  should  furnish,  and  unless  something  is  done,  this 
haadfta  will  dwindle  to  nothing."— JETUr.  R^ub.  i.  669. 
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"  I  find  our  prospects  are  iDfinitely  worse  than  they  have  been 
at  any  period  of  the  war,  and  unless  some  expedient  can  be 
instantly  adopted,  a  dissolution  of  the  army  for  the  want  of 
subsistence  is  unavoidable.  *  *  *  We  have  never  experienced 
a  like^extremity  at  any  period  of  the  war."  Well  might  be 
feared  '<  the  entire  ruin  of  the  money.''  The  bills  in  circulation 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  milliom 
of  dollars — and  the  total  product  of  the  taxes  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  was  only  three  millions. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  chaotic  concision,  this  vast  dis- 
tress, so  discouraging  to  the  people,  and  so  encouraging  to  the 
enemy — five  years  of  indecisive  war  having  nearly  elapsed — 
that  Hamilton  (Washington's  ^'  principal  and  most  confidential 
aid,")  familiar  with  all  his  embarrassments  and  intimate  with  all 
the  wants  of  the  army  and  of  the  country,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  soon  after  the  army  entered  winter  quarters  at  Morristown, 
is  seen  to  have  projected  an  enlarged  plan  for  the  restoration  of 
the  public  credit,  proposing  an  indispensable  change  in  the 
whole  administration  of  the  public  affairs.  After  an  argued 
exposition  of  this  plan,  ho  wrote,  <<  Congress  have  too  long 
neglected  to  organize  a  good  scheme  of  administration  and  to 
throw  public  business  into  proper  Executive  Departments. 
For  commerce,  I  prefer  a  Board,  but  for  most  other  things 
single  men.  We  want  a  Minister  of  War,  a  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  Minister  of  Finance,  and  a  Minister  of  Marine.  There 
is  always  more  decision,  more  dispatch,  more  secrecy,  more 
responsibility,  where  single  men,  than  where  bodies  are  con- 
cerned. By  a  plan  of  this  kind  we  should  blend  the  advan- 
tages of  a  Monarchy  and  a  Bepublic  in  a  happy  and  beneficial 
Union."* 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  was  not  immediate,  but  the  almost 
desperate  situation  of  affairsf  prompted  and  induced  Congress, 
though  reluctantly,  to  vest  certain  executive  powers  in  a  com- 
mittee of  its  own  body.  The  immediate  motive  to  this  measure 
was  an  occurrence  which  was  of  great  immediate  benefit,  but 
was  afterwards  productive  of  most  deleterious  consequences. 

*  History  of  RepubUo,  i.  677.   1770. 

f  Ibid.  ii.  11,  February  25,  1780.  **Re-inforoement8  are  expected — General 
nagan  is  within  a  few  miles.  The  Virginia  troops  are  somewhere  t  AuUtanet 
from  that  titttr  State  fuu  been  expected  theee  eighteai  VMnike"  Colonel  Laurens 
to  General  Lincoln — who,  for  want  of  this  aid,  was  oompelled  to  surrender 
Charleston. 
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The  American  people,  instead  of  the  glory  of  achieving  theii 
final  victory  by  their  own  nnaeeisted  valor,  were  obliged  to  ask 
foreign  aid.  Foreign  arms  now  came ;  and  subsequently  abasing 
its  gratitude,  foreign  influence,  for  a  time,  poisoned  the  councils 
of  this  yet  infant  nation.  *^  It  appears  to  me,"  Hamilton  wrote 
by  the  order  and  in  the  name  of  Washington,  <'  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  even  of  absolute  necessity  that  a  small  com- 
mittee should  be  immediately  appointed  to  reside  near  Head 
Quarters,  vested  with  all  the  powers  Congress  have,  so  far  as 
respects  the  purpose  of  a  full  co-operation  with  the  French  fleet 
and  army  on  the  continent.  Their  authority  should  be  plenipo- 
tentiary ;  to  draw  out  men  and  supplies  of  every  kind  and  to 
give  their  sanction  to  any  operations  which  the  commander  in 
chief  may  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  undertake  without  it, 
as  well  beyond  as  within  the  limits  of  these  States.  This  com- 
mittee can  act  witK  dispatch  and  energy.  The  conjuncture  is 
one  of  the  most  critical  and  important  we  have  seen.  All  our 
prudence  and  exertions  are  required  to  give  it  a  favorable  issue. 
Hesitancy  and  delay  would,  in  all  probability,  ruin  our  aflfairs."* 
A  committee  was  appointed,  but  its  powers  were  far  short  of 
those  suggested  in  this  letter.  Critical  as  was  the  state  of  the 
public  affairs,  no  adequate  remedy  had  been  provided.  The 
Emissions  of  credit  bills  were  almost  valueless.  This  accumula- 
tion of  promisesf  fell  to  the  ground;  and  Congress  at  last 
adopted  the  measures  proposed  by  Hamilton  the  preceding  year, 
— by  a  pledge  to  reimburse  the  subscribers  to  a  Bank,  and  by 
the  sending  a  commissioner  to  Europe  to  negotiate  a  Loan. 
The  continental  paper  money  had  been  a  substitute  for  Bevenue. 
This  failing,  the  fate  of  the  Eevolution  was  cast  on  the  voluntary 
action  of  twelve  States  ungoverned  by  a  common  govemment,^ 
untied  by  any  other  tie  than  their  common  necessities.  This 
was  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  impotence 
which  had  prevailed.  The  repeated  recommendations  of  Con- 
gross  without  power  to  enforce  them,  were  as  repeated  procla- 
mations of  weakness.  The  influence  of  a  lavish  treasury,  ceasing 
with  the  cessation  of  the  emissions  of  bills  of  credit.  Congress 
was  almost  without  weight;  and  the  patriotism  of  many  was 
seen  to  sink  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the  scale  of  the  paper  depre- 
ciation. The  actual  power  being  in  the  States,  this  portion  of 
society  turned  towards  them,  and  gave  to  their  real  an  artificial, 

*  History  of  Repablio,  it.  17,  April  28,  1780.  f  Ibid.  77. 
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baneful  preponderance — '<  Congress/'  to  use  the  words  of  a 
member,^  "  gradually  surrendering  or  throwing  upon  the  several 
States  the  exercise  of  powers  they  should  have  retained,  and  to 
their  utmost  have  exercised  themselves,,  until  at  length  they 
have  scarce  a  power  left,  but  such  as  concerns  foreign  transac- 
tions." The  repeated  recommendations  to  the  States  were  not 
the  only  public  admissions  of  weakness.  All  the  measures  to 
impart  a  tenfiporary  force  to  the  action  of  Congress  were  equally 
acknowledgments  of  its  want  of  power.  The  dictatorial  au- 
thority conferred  upon  Washington  was  the  most  objectionable 
form  national  necessities  could  assume.  Thus,  every  motive  of 
experience,  of  justice,  of  honor,  of  reputation,  of  interest,  of 
safety — demanded  a  Government  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  a  general  will  and  a  general  united  power  to  direct, 
express  and  enforce  that  will — in  Hamilton's  words,  <'  a  solid 
ooEROivs  TJnion." 

The  great  industrial  interests  of  New  England  early  felt  and 
early  suggested  a  concert  of  action ;  and  by  successive  conven- 
tions prepared  the  way  for  this  great  measure  of  political  salva- 
tion. A  Convention  held  at  Providence  in  'seventy-six  was 
followed  by  another  at  Springfield  of  the  four  New  England 
States  and  of  New  York,  in  'seventy-seven.  A  third  convention 
met  at  New  Haven  in  'seventy-eight,  where  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  are  stated  also  to  have  been  present;  and  a  fourth 
at  Hartford  in  'seventy-nine.  The  earlier  conventions  had  in 
view  limited  but  important^  though,  in  part,  impracticable, 
objects.  The  last  convention  shewed  a  great  advance  in  public 
opinion.  Massachusetts,  at  that  time,  the  first  of  the  States  in 
active  power  and  large  intelligence,  instructed  her  delegates, 
not  only  to  consult  as  to  measures  to  prevent  a  further  depre- 
ciation of  the  money  medium,  but  "  to  agree  on  a  mode  of  inter- 
nal trade  and  commerce  in  consistency  with  the  general  welfare;" 
and  invited  a  larger  meeting  of  Commissioners.  This  fifth  Con- 
vention was  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January, 
'eighty,  at  which  were  present  the  New  England  States,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland.  New  York  was 
unavoidably  absept,  her  legislature  not  having  mot  to  appoint 
commissioners;  and  Virginia  was  not  represented.  The  objec- 
tion to  her  conferring  on  Congress  a  power  of  taxation — that 
such  taxes  would  fall  upon  the  owners  of  lands  was  soon  after 

*  John  Matthews,  of  South  Carolina. 
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Qrged.  Eeaolved  to  ascertain  definitely  her  views,  the  President 
of  this  convention  was  directed  to  request  the  Grovernor  of  that 
State,  ** to  give  the  earliest  notice  of  her  determination'  aa  to 
meeting  the  other  States  in  Convention.  Waiting  her  concur-! 
rence,  it  adjourned  first  until  February,  and  then  to  April ;  when 
a  call  was  made  for  a  meeting  in  At^st.  At  this  Sixth  con- 
vention the  only  States  represented  were  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut and  New  Hampshire. 

Wise  resolutions  as  to  finance  were  there  passed;  and  the 
great,  much  to  be  desired  result,  an  invigoration  of  the  power 
of  the  general  Grovemment,  was  approached.  "  They  conceived 
it/'  they  declared,  "  to  be  essential  to  our  final  safety,  that  the 
Union  of  these  States  be  fixed  in  a  more  solid  and  permanent 
manneri — that  the  power  of  Congress  be  more  clearly  ascer- 
tained and  defined, — and  that  the  important  national  concerns 
of  the  United  States  be  under  the  superintendency  and  direction 
of  one  Supreme  head — that  the  proper  estimates  of  our  public 
wants  be  seasonably  made ;  and  the  necessary  resources  drawn 
forth  and  expended."  With  this  purpose,  the  States  were 
recommended  '<to  invest  their  Delegates  in  Congress  with 
powers  competent  for  the  Government  and  direction  of  all  those 
common  and  national  affairs,  which  do  not,  nor  can  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  particular  States;"  urging  '<a  permanent 
system — establishing  proper  Boards,  officers,  and  regulations 
for  the  direction  of  the  several  Departments  necessary  to  be 
executed  under  Congress." — To  carry  this  proposal  into  effect, 
a  new  confederation  was  to  be  acceded  to  by  the  States. 

Insufficient  as  these  suggestions  were,  Hamilton  grasped  at 
them  as  a  promise  of  greater  good.  The  powers  proposed  to 
be  conferred  would  indeed  be  only  revocable  grants,  at  the 
mercy  of  any  State ;  and  as  the  public  mind  then  was,  the  pro- 
bability that  the  States  would  concur  in  conferring  them  was 
small.  But  these  proceedings  proved,  that  the  necessity  of  a 
change  was  widely  felt ;  and  he  resolved  to  endeavor  by  his 
counsels  to  rescue  the  great  cause  of  American  liberty  from  its 
present,  its  menacing,  and  menaced  dangers. 

An  inaccurate  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention 
reached  him  by  the  twenty  eighth  of  August ;  and  on  the  third  of 
September,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty,  in  conformity  with  a 
previous  promise,  he  communicated  to  a  member  of  Congress,  the 
grave  thoughts  with  which  his  mind  long  had  laboured.  The 
enquiry  during  his  non-age,  written  in  his  company  pay-book, 
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'*  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  let  all  taxes,  even  those  imposed 
by  the  States,  be  colleoted  by  persons  of  Congressional  appoint- 
ment" ?'*'  indicates  the  early  direction  of  his  views;  and  he  subse- 
quently wrote, "  it  has  ever  been  my  opinion  that  Congress  ought 
to  have  complete  sovereignty  in  all  but  the  mere  municipal  law  of 
each  State."  This  opinion  is  expatiated  upon  in  this  communica- 
tion, very  important  in  itself  and  most  important  in  all  its  conse- 
quences,*!'generally  admitted  to  bo  the  first  proposal  made  in 
this  country  of  a  Convention  to  iVame  a  National  Government. 

"The  fundamental  defect,"  Hamilton  observed,  "is  a  want  of 
power  in  Congress,  .  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  show  in  what 
this  consists  as  it  seems  to  be  universally  acknowledged ;  or  to 
point  out,  how  it  has  happened,  as  the  only  question  is,  how  to 
remedy  it.  It  may  however  be  said,  that  it  has  originated  fVom 
three  causes — an  excess  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  has  made 
the  particular  States  show  a  jealousy  of  all  power  not  in  their 
own  hands;  and  this  jealousy  has  led  them  to  exercitie  a  right 
of  judging  in  the  last  resort,  of  the  measures  recommended  by 
Congress,  and  of  acting  according  to  their  own  opinions  of  their 
propriety  or  necessity, — a  diffidence  in  Congress  of  their  own 
powers,  by  which  they  have  been  timid  and  indecisive  in  their 
resolutions,  constantly  making  concessions  to  the  States,  till 
they  have  scarcely  lofl  themselves  the  shadow  of  power: — a 
want  of  sufficient  means  at  their  disposal  to  answer  the  public 
exigencies,  and  of  vigor  to  draw  forth  those  means,  which  have 
occasioned  them  to  depend  on  the  States  individually  to  fulfil 
their  engagements  with  the  army,  the  consequence  of  which 
has  been  to  ruin  their  influence  and  credit  with  the  army,  to 
establish  its  depondance  on  each  State  separately,  rather  than 
on  them — that  is  than  on  the  whole  collectively.  It  may  be 
pleaded  that  Congress  had  never  any  definitive  powers  granted 
them ;  and  of  course  could  exorcise  none— could  do  nothing  more 
than  recommend.  The  manner  in  which  Congress  was  appointed 
would  warrant,  and  the  public  good  required,  that  they  should 
have  considered  themselves ;  as  vested  with  ftiU  power  to  pre- 
serve  the  Republic  iVom  barm. 

"They  have  done  many  of  the  highest  acts  of  sovereignty, 
which  were  always  cheerfully  submitted  to— the  declaration  of 
independence, — the  declaration  of  war, — the  levying  an  army.— 
creating  a  navy, —  emitting  money, — making    alliances  witn 

*  Hist.  Repub.  i.  pp.  4,  7. 

t  l^i<l-  ii-  d^-     HumiUon  to  James  Dasne,  Sept.  8,  178C 
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Foreign  powers — ^appointing  a  Dictator,  etc.  All  these  were 
implicationrt  of  a  complete  sovereignty,  were  never  disputed 
and  oaght  to  have  been  a  standard  for  the  conducjt  of  adminis- 
tration. Undefined  powers  are  discretionary  powers,  limited 
only  by  the  object  for  which  they  were  given ; — ^in  the  presen. 
case,  the  independence  and  freedom  of  America.  The  Confbde- 
ration  made  no  difference ;  for  as  it  has  not  been  generally 
adopted,  it  had  no  operation. 

*'  Bat,  from  what  I  recollect  of  it.  Congress  have  even  de- 
scended from  the  authority  which  the  spirit  of  that  act  gives 
them,  while  the  particular  States  have  no  farther  attended  to  it, 
than  as  it  suited  their  pretensions  and  convenience.  It  would 
take  too  much  time  to  enter  into  particular  instances,  each  of 
which  separately  inight  appear  inconsiderable,  but  united  are 
of  serious  import.    I  only  mean  to  remark,  not  to  censure. 

"But,  the  Confederation  itself  is  defective  and  requires  to  be 
altered.  It  is  neither  fit  for  war,  nor  peace.  The  idea  of  an 
uncontrollable  sovereignty  in  each  State,  over  its  internal 
police,  will  defeat  the  other  powers  given  to  Congress,  and 
make  our  Union  feeble  and  precarious.  There  are  instances 
without  number,  where  acts  necessary  for  the  general  good, 
and  which  rise  out  of  the  powers  given  to  Congress  must 
interfere  with  the  internal  police  of  the  States;  and  there 
are  as  many  instances  in  which  the  particular  States  by  ar- 
rangements of  internal  police  can  effectually,  though  indirectly, 
counteract  the  arrangements  of  Congress.  Tou  have  already 
had  examples  of  this,  for  which  I  refer  you  to  your  own 
memory. 

"The  Confederation,^'  he  proceeds,  "gives  the  States  indivi- 
dually too  much  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  army.  They 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  entire  formation  and 
disposal  of  our  military  forces  ought  to  belong  to  Congress.  It 
18  an  essential  cement  of  the  Union ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  destroy  all  ideas  of  State  attachments  in 
the  army  and  make  it  look  up  to  them.  The  Confederation  too, 
gives  the  powers  of  the  purse  too  entirely  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures. It  should  provide  perpetual  funds  in  the  disposal  of  Con- 
gress by  a  land-tax,  poll  tax,  or  the  like.  All  Imposts  upon 
commerce  ought  to  be  laid  by  Congress  and  appropriated  to 
their  own  use.  For  without  certain  revenues,  a  Government 
can  have  no  power.  That  power  which  holds  the  purse  strings 
absolutely  must  rule.    This  seems  to  be  a  medium  which  with- 
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oat  making  Congress  altogether  independent  will  tend  to  give 
reality  to  its  authority.  Another  defect  in  our  system  is  want 
of  method  and  energy  in  the  administration.  This  has  partly 
resulted  from  the  other  defect,  but,  in  a  great  degree,  from 
prejudice  and  the  want  of  a  proper  Executive.  Congress 
have  kept  the  power  too  much  in  their  own  hands,  and  have 
meddled  too  much  with  details  Of  every  sort.  Congress  is  pro- 
perly a  deliberative  corps ;  and  it  forgets  itself  when  it  attempts 
to  play  the  Executive."  Passing  on  fVom  particular  errors,  he 
advanced  to  a  fuller  statement.  "The  Confederation,  in  my 
opinion,  should  give  Congress  complete  sovereignty;  except  as 
to  that  part  of  internal  police  which  relates  to  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty and  life  among  individuals,  and  to  raising  money  by 
internal  taxes.  It  is  necessary,  that  every  thing  belonging  to 
this  should  be  regulated  by  the  State  legislatures.  Congress 
should  have  complete  sovereignty  in  all  that  relates  to  war, 
peace,  trade,  and  finance,  and  to  the  management  of  foreign 
affairs;  the  right  of  declaring  war,  of  raising  armies,  officer- 
ing, paying  them,  directing  their  motions  in  every  respect ;  of 
equipping  fieets,  and  doing  the  same  with  them ;  of  building 
fortifications,  arsenals,  magazines  &c.  &c. ;  of  making  peace  on 
such  conditions  as  they  think  proper;  of  regulating  Trade, 
determining  with  what  countries  it  shall  be  carried  on,  granting 
indulgences,  laying  prohibitions  on  all  the  articles  of  export  or 
import :  imposing  duties,  granting  bounties,  and  premiums  for 
raising,  exporting  or  importing;  and  applying  to  their  own  use 
the  product  of  these  duties,  only  giving  credit  to  the  State  on 
whom  they  are  raised  in  the  general  account  of  revenues  and 
expense;  instituting  Admiralty  Courts,  &c. ;  of  coining  money, 
establishing  Banks,  on  such  terms  and  with  such  privileges  as 
they  think  proper;  appropriating  ftinds,  and  doing  whatever 
else  relates  to. the  operations  of  finance,  transacting  every 
thing  with  foreign  nations;  making  alliances,  offensive  and 
defensive,  treaties  of  eommerce  &c.  &o." 

"  The  Confederation  should  provide  certain  perpetual  revenues, 
productive  and  easy  of  collection ;  a  land  tax — ^poll  tax — or  the 
like,  which,  together  with  the  duties  on  trade,  and  the  unlocated 
lands,  would  give  Congress  a  substantial  existence ;  and  a  stable 
foundation  for  their  schemes  of  finance."  The  next  step  recom- 
mended by  him,  was,  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  previous  year— 
the  appointment  of  Five  *^  great  officers  of  State."  Another  step 
was,  the  recruiting  of  the  Army  for  the  war,  or  at  least  tor  three 
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years — and  eventaally  a  draft — ^and  the  placing  tLe  officers  on 
half  pay.  "  The  providing  supplies,"  he  added,  "  is  the  pivot  of 
every  thing  else;"  and  four  ways  to  be  united  ^re  mentioned—- 
'*  a  foreign  loan — ^heavy  pecuniary  taxes — a  tax  in  kind — ^and  a 
Bank  founded  on  public  and  private  credit."- 

Having  stated  the  want  in  Congress  of  powers,  competent  to 
the  public  exigencies,  he  observed  as  to  the  remedy;  "This 
may  happen  in  two  ways :  one  by  resuming  and  exercising  the 
discretionary  powers,  I  suppose  to  have  been  originally  vested 
in  them  for  the  safety  of  the  States,  apd  resting  their  conduct 
on  the  candor  of  their  countrymen  and  the  necessity  of  the  con- 
juncture ; — the  other  by  calling  immediately  a  Convention  of 
all  the  States  with  full  authority  to  conclude  finally  upon  a 
general  confederation ;  stating  to  them  beforehand  explicitly 
the  evils  arising  from  a  want  of  power  in  Congress  and  the  im- 
possibility of  supporting  the  contest  on  its  present  footing ;  that 
the  Delegates  may  come  possessed  of  proper  sentiments,  as  well 
as  proper  authority  to  give  efficacy  to  the  meeting." ..."  The 
reasons  for  which  I  require  them  to  be  vested  with  plenipoten- 
tiary authority  are,  that  the  business  may  suffer  no  delay  in  the 
execution,  and  may  in  reality  come  into  effect  A  Convention 
may  agree  upon  a  Confederation,  the  States  individually  never 
will.  We  must  have  one  at  all  events,  and  a  vigorous  one ;  if 
we  mean  to  succeed  in  the  contest  and  be  happy  hereafter.  I 
am  persuaded  a  solid  confederation,  a  permanent  army,  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  subsisting  it  would  give  us  treble  consideration 
ill  Europe  and  produce  a  peace  this  winter.  If  a  Convention  is 
called,  the  minds  of  all  the  States  and  the  people  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  receive  its  determinations  by  sensible  and  popular 
writings  which  should  conform  to  the  views  of  Congress.".  .  . 
"  The  measure  of  a  convention  would  revive  the  hopes  of  the 
People,  and  give  a  new  direction  to  their  passions,  which  may 
be  improved  in  carrying  points  of  substantial  utility." 

Six  days  after  the  date  of  this  remarkable  letter.  New  York, 
in  the  person  of  General  Schuyler,  who  was  in  intimate  com- 
munion with  Hamilton,  in  answer  to  a  message  from  its  Grov- 
omor,  avowed  its  strong  convictions.'*'  "Our  embarrassments 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,"  Grovernor  Clinton  then  declared, 
"  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  a  defect  of  power  in  those  who 
ought  to  exercise  a  Supreme  jurisdiction;  for  while  Congi*es8 

.  *  Hist.  Repub.  ii.  110,  111,  112. 
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only  recommend,  and  the  different  States  deliberate  npon  the 
propriety  of  the  recommendation,  we  cannot  expect  a  anion  of 
force  or  coancil."  <*  We  poreeive,"  Schuyler  answered  in  behalf 
of  the  Senate,  '^  the  defects  in  the  present  system  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  supreme  and  coercive  power  in  the  government  of  these 
States  ;  and  are  persuaded,  that  unless  Congress  are  authorized 
to  direct  uncontrollably  the  operations  of  war,  and  enabled  to 
enforce  a  compliance  with  their  requisitions,  the  common  force 
can  never  be  properly  united." 

This  idea  of  enforcing  States  seemed  at  these  critical  times  to 
be  the  only  remedy  in  view;  and  in  fact,  in  such  a  confedera- 
tion, force  was  the  only  possible  sanction  for  the  laws.  Beside 
contemplating  the  appointment  of  a  Dictator,  with  a  Vice  Dic- 
tator in  each  State,  to  be  recommended  by  a  seventh  convention 
about  to  meet  at  Hartford,  New  York,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  in- 
structed her  delegates  to  it,  *'  to  propose  and  agree,  that  Con- 
gress, during  the  present  war  or  until  a  perpetual  Confederation 
shall  be  completed,  should  be  explicitly  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  exercise  every  power  which  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  effectual  prosecution  of  the  war ;"  and  that,  when- 
ever it  shall  appear  to  them  that  any  State  is  deficient  in  its 
contributions,  th^y  should  *' direct  the  Commander  in  Chief 
without  delay  to  march  the  army,  or  such  part  of  it  as  may  bo 
requisite  in  such  State;  and,  by  military  force,  compel  it  to 
furnish  its  deficiency." 

Bash  as  this  proposal  was,'*'  it  was  only  a  proposal  to  carry 
into  effect  upon  a  more  extended  scale  a  recent  precedent  in 
Pennsylvania;  where,  a  few  months  before,  martial  law  was 
proclaimed,  to  enable  the  State  officers  to  procure  supplies  for 
the  army — ;  Nor  was  this  substitution  of  the  arbitrary  violence 
of  military  law  for  the  regular  and  mild  processes  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, only  approved  in  the  Middle  States.  In  the  following 
month,  a  leading  delegate  to  Congress  fVom  Virginia,  among  his 
first  essay sf  in  that  body,  proposed  as  an  expedient,  that  the 
requisite  supplies  for  the  army  *^  be  impressed  with  vigor  and 
impartiality,  and  paid  for  in  certificates  not  transferable;  and  to 
be  redeemable  at  some  period  subsequent  to  the  war,  at  specie 
value,  and  bearing  an  intermediate  interest."  The  advantages 
promised  were — an  anticipation  ^'of  the  future  revenues  of 

*  Hist.  Rep.  ii.  112,  1780.  \ 

t  By  James  Madiion — Madison  Papers,  i.  66.  .  October  1780. 
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peace/' — "  the  compelling  the  people  to  lend  the  public  their  com 
modities;  and  that  it  "would  be  a  permanent  resource  by  whicn 
the  war  might  be  supported  as  long  as  the  earth  would  yield  its 
increase."  It  was  to  be  tk  system  of  impress — of  forced  loans — 
which,  merely  as  an  occasional  resort,  Hamilton  had  recently 
condemned  as  "  violent,  unequal,  oppressive  and  odious." 

Such  are  the  dangers  of  an  unbalanced  government.  It 
threatened,  as  Hamilton  afterwards  deprecated,  that  '*  anarchy 
would  shoot  into  monarchy."  Defeat  and  disaster  following, 
only  called  forth  the  powers  of  Hamilton's  mind,  in  repeated 
calls  by  him  for  increased  governmental  energies,  but  all  were 
to  be  the  energies  of  an  adequately  constituted  government. 
''But,  above  all  things,"  he  wrote,  "let  us  have  without  delay  a 
vigorous  government,  and  a  well  constituted  army  for  the  war."* 
''We  must  have  an  administration  distinct  from  Congress,  and 
in  the  hands  of  single  men,  under  their  orders."f  "  I  am  sony 
to  find,"  referring  to  his  recent  letter  of  September,  "  we  do  not 
seem  to  agree  in  the.  proper  remedies  to  our  disorders,  at  least 
in  the  practicability  of  applying  those  which  are  proper.  Con- 
vinced, as  I  am,  of  the  absolute  insufficiency  of  our  present 
system  to  our  safety,  if  I  do  not  despair  of  the  Bepublic,  it  is 
more  the  effect  of  constitution  than  of  judgment."|  The  disasters 
which  pressed' at  this  time,  were  occurring  at  the  South,  whence 
General  Greene  wrote  to  him;  "There  is  nothing  but  murders 
and  devastations  in  every  quarter.  Government  here  is  mnch 
more  popular  than  to  the  northward;  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  national  character  or  national  sentiment.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  numerous,  but  they  would  be  rather  formidable  abroad 
than  at  home.  Ttiere  is  a  great  spirit  of  enterprize  among  the 
black  people,  and  those  that  come  out  as  volunteers  are  not  a  little 
formidable  to  the  enemy."§  On  the  twelfth  of  December  pre- 
vious, a  circular  from  the  Convention,  which  had  met  at  Hart- 
ford, addressed  to  the  several  States,  was  presented  to  Congress. 
This. Convention  proposed,  "that  the  several  States  phould  make 
the  necessary  provisions  by  law,  to  enable  Congress  to  levy  and 
collect  such  taxes,  and  duties  within  them  respectively,  as  Con- 
gress should  call  for;"  and  that  the  delegates  thereto  should  be 
authorised  to  pledge  the  faith  of  their  respective  States  that 
they  will  pass  the  requisite  laws  for  thatpurpose.    The  States 

*  Hist.  Bep.  ii.  124— Hamilton  to  Duane. 

f  Ibid.  184,  to  Uaae  Sears,  Oct.  12,  1780.  %  Ibid.  186,  to  Duane. 

{  Hiat.  Rep.  ii.  164^  Greene  to  Hamilton,  January  10,  1781. 
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were  called  upon  to  sink  their  full  quotas  of  the  continental 
bills ;  and  were  to  call  *'  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  persons, 
blacks  as  well  as  whites,  in  each  State/'  as  the  basis  of  a  rule 
of  contribution.*  This  circular  boldly  urged  the  necessity  of 
these  grants.  '^Our  present  embarrassments,  we  imagine  to 
arise  in  a  great  measure  fh>m  a  defect  in  the  present  government 
of  the  United  States.  All  government  supposes  the  power  of 
coercion.  This  power,  however,  in  the  general  government  of 
the  Continent  never  did  exist;  or  which  has  produced  equally 
disagreeable  consequences,  never  has  been  exercised.  By  the 
expulsion  of  the  enemy  we  may  be  emancipated  iVom  the 
tyranny  of  Great  Britain.  We  shall  however,  be  without  a 
solid  hope  of  peace  and  freedom,  unless  we  are  properly  ce- 
mented among  ourselves ;  and,  although  we  feel  the  calamities 
of  war,  yet  we  have  not  sufficient  inducements  to  wish  a  period 
to  them,  until  our  distresses,  if  other  means  cannot  effect  it, 
have,  as  it  were,  forced  us  into  a  Union."  In  pursuance  of  its 
suggestion,  a  Continental  Judicature  was  ere  long  appointed  by 
Congress,  "for  the  trial  and  determination  of  all  causes,  in 
relation  to  offences  committed  against  the  United  States  in  the 
civil  departments  thereof."*!' 

These  departments  were  soon  after  constituted.  On  the  tenth 
of  January,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  one,  Hamilton's 
proposal  of  "an  Administration  by  single  men"  was  brought 
before  Congress  ;|  and  subsequently  a  Secretary  of  Foreign 
affairs — ^a  Superintendent  of  Finance — a  Secretary  of  Marine^ 
and  a  Secretary  of  War  were  appointed,  with  defined  powers. 
Hamilton  was  in  contemplation  as  head  of  the  finance,  but 
Bobert  Morris  was  wisely  elected.§ 

This  measure  gave  much  alarm,  yet  in  despite  of  factious 
jealousies  and  opposition,  Congress  recommcDded  to  the  States, 
"  as  indispensably  necessary  to  vest  Congress  with  a  power  to 
levy  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,"  a  duty  on  imports,  and 
on  condemned  prizes  and  prize  goods.  Wiser  and  more  honest 
counsels  bad  now  begun  to  prevail ;  and  this  body,  being  without 
power  to  provide  any  moans  for  their  redemption,  declared  that 
their  bills  of  credit,  should  not  be  a  tender^  in  any  other  manner, 
than  at  their  current  value  compared  with  gold  and  silver  ;||  and 

*  HUt.  Rep.  ii.  19S.  f  ^^^'  <^  ^^' 

X  Buane,  to  whom  Hamilton  had  proposed  thU  measure,  was  of  this  Com- 
mittee.   Ibid.  IL  200. 
{  Ibid.  201.  II  February  8, 1781. 
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recommended  the  States,  "where  laws  making  paper  bills  a  tendei 
Btill  existed,  to  repeal  those  laws.'*'  But  the  dominant  joaloasy 
yet  prevailed ;  and  a  proposal  to  vest  Congress  with  the  exola- 
sive  right  of  laying  duties  on  all  imports,  and  that  these  duties 
should  be  uniform,  was  rejected.  Hamilton,  nevertheless,  with 
unfailing  purpose,  soon  after  renewed  his  financial  suggestions, 
and  again  urged  a  Convention.  <*  'Tis,  in  a  National  bank,  alone," 
he  wrote,  "that  we  can  find  the  ingredients  to  constitute  a 
wholesome,  solid,  and  beneficial  paper  credit."  "Congress 
must,"  he  added,  "demand  an  instant,  positive,  and  perpetual 
investiture  of  an  Impost  on  trade,  a  land  tax,  and  a  poll  tax  to 
be  collected  by  their  oum  agents.  This  Act  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Confederation.  It  has  ever  been  my  opinion,  that  Congress 
ought  to  have  complete  sovereignty  in  all,  but  the  mere  munici- 
pal law  of  each  State ;  and  I  wish  to  see  a  Convention  or  all 
THE  States,  with  full  power  to  alter  and  amend,  finally  and 
irrevocably,  the  present  futile  and  senseless  Confederation."f 
Ere  the  end  of  the  following  month,  a  bank  was  chartered  by 
Congress.^ 

Hamilton's  plan  of  a  national  bank  was,  it  is  seen,  but  a  part 
of  that  larger  system  of  measures  on  which  his  mind  was  fixed. 
His  proposed  Convention  of  all  the  States  to  establish  a  Consti- 
tution  of  Oovernment,  met  with  little  countenance  in  Congress. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  to  them  a  new,  and  an 
untried  experiment.  Kot  alive  to  the  dangers  of  unbalanced 
power,  they  wci*e  content  to  seek  relief  to  the  public  necessities, 
in  solicitations  to  the  States,  to  vest  them  with  new  powers. 
With  this  view,  a  grand  committee,  as  it  was  called,  of  the 
States;  after  firequent  deliberations,  presented  a  report  to  Con- 
gross  late  in  July  1781,  nearly  three  months  subsequent  to 
Hamilton's  letter  to  Morris.  After  enumerating  the  instances 
in  which  the  Confederation  needed  execution,  it  recommended  a 
grant  by  the  States  of  certain  specified  powers; — a  grant  of 
powers,  from  their  very  nature,  certain  to  be  refused.  Of  these 
proposed  powers,  one  was  "to  prescribe  rules  for  impressing 
property  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  during  the  present 
war ;"  another  was, "  to  distrain  the  property  of  a  State  delinquent 
in  its  assigned  proportion  of  men  or  n^oney;"  with  which  wore 

*  A  short  time  before,  Virginia  enaoted  a  law  rendering  her  paper  a  Ugcl 
sender.    Edmand  Pendleton  to  Madison,  Dec.  4/ 1780. 
i  Hist.  Rep.  ii.  224.     Hamilton  to  Robert  Morris,  April  80,  1781. 
t  Ibid.  227,  May  26,  1781. 
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others  of  obvious  utility — ^to  appoint  collectors  of,  and  direct  the 
mode  of  accounting  for  taxes  imposed,  to  admit  into  the  Union 
any  part  or  more  of  the  dismembered  States,  to  stipulate  in 
treaties  with  foreign  nations  for  the  establishment  of  consular 
powers  without  roforonco  to  the  States  individually ;  to  vary  the 
rules  of  suffrage  in  Congress;  adding  the  paralysing  limitation 
<<  to  require  a  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  States"  in  the 
exercise  of  the  most  urgent  powers — those,  '*  of  emitting  bills  of 
credit,  or  of  borrowing  money;  the  regulating  the  value  of 
coin ;  determining  the  total  number  of  land  and  sea  forces,  aud 
allotting  to  each  State  its  quota  of  men  or  money ;  fixing  the 
number  and  force  of  vessels  of  war,  and  appointing  a  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy." 

The  proposition  to  the  States  to  impart  to  Congress  the  power 
of  distraint  upon  them  in  case  of  delinquency — and  the  proposed 
Limitations  on  several  general  and  necessary  powers,  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  the  political  history  of  this 
country;  yet  New  York  had  urged  the  grant  of  this  power  of 
distraint,  and  it  had  been  vindicated  by  a  delegate  ■  from  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  ground,  that,  '*  as  the  confederation  now  stands,  and 
according  to  the  nature  even  of  alliances  much  less  intimate, 
there  is  an  implied  right  of  coercion  against  the  delinquent  party, 
and  the  exercise  of  it  by  Congress,"  '*  whenever  a  palpable  ne« 
cessity  occurs,  will  probably  be  acquiesced  in."'*' 

*  Madiion  to  Jefferson,  April  16,  1781 — MedUon  papers,  i.  87.  Jefferson 
sustained  this  right  subsequently  on  the  ground  thai  it  was  not  neoessary  to 
glTo  Congress  that  power  expressly,  **M«y  have  it  by  the  law  of  nature"  Jef- 
ferson's writings,  ii.  208.  The  proposed  report  is  in  these  words;  **It  is 
understood  and  hereby  declared  in  case  one  or  mare  of  the  Confederated  States 
shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  abide  by  the  determinations  of  Congress,  and  to  obserTO 
all  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  as  required  by  the  18th  Article,  the  said 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  are  fully  authorised  to  employ  the  force 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  to  compel  such  State  or  Statee 
to  fkilftl  their  federal  engagements ;  and  particularly  to  make  distraint  on  any 
of  the  effects,  Tessels,  and  merchandises  of  such  State  or  States,  or  of  any  of 
the  dtMMene  thereof,  wheroTcr  found ;  and  to  prohibit  and  prcTent  their  trade  and 
interoourse  as  weU  with  any  other  of  the  United  States  and  the  oitiiens  thereof 
as  with  any  foreign  State,  and  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea;  until  tuU  compensa- 
tion or  compliance  be  obtained  with  respect  to  all  requisitions  made  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  in  pursuance  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation." This  new  article  was  **  to  be  binding  on  all  the  States  not  actually 
in  possession  of  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  the  same  shall  be  acceded  to  and  ratified 
by  each  of  the  said  States."  Report  to  Congress  for  consideration — Madison 
Papers,  i.  89. 
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What  the  probability  of  this  acquiescence  was,  may  be  judged 
from  the  past  history  of  this  country ;  for  this  tremendous  power, 
the  analogy  to  which  is  seen  in  the  worst  feature  of  the  ancient 
confederacies,  proving  fatal  to  them ;  contemplated  the  delinquency 
of,  and  distraint  not  merely  of  one,  but  of  "  one  or  more  States/' 
Well  might  Hamilton  pronounce  it  a  proposition  to  snaot  a 
civil  war  I  That,  in  war,  Government  should  rise  with  plume 
and  mighty  arms  to  the  exertion  of  all  the  energies  which  war 
demands,  is  at  times,  the  great  necessity,  the  very  condition  of 
its  existence ;  but  that  these  energies  should  be  so  exerted  as  to 
cause  the  least  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  public  and  private  rights, 
and  interests;  and  that  in  peace,  Grovernment  by  its  manly 
prudence,  avoiding  war,  should  by  its  policy  render  peace  truly 
a  blessing,  these  Hamilton  felt,  were  objects  worthy  all  a  States- 
man's care.  Looking  also,  upon  the  States  as  essential  parts  of 
a  compound  Federal  system,  he  never  forgat,  that  they  were 
<*  artificial  beings" — existing  and  to  exist  for  certain  limited 
purposes ;  but  regarding  first  and  most  the  all  involving  general 
interests,  before  his  clear  view  ever  was  present  the  grand  per- 
spective of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  onb  nation. 
And  thus,  it  was,  the  steady  aim  of  his  whole  life,  that  this 
Unity  should  be  perpetuated,  not  merely  by  parchment  forms 
and  artificial  ties,  but  by  the  lasting  ties  of  a  great  brotherhood 
of  mutual  Affections  and  interests  under  paternal  counsels,  able 
not  only  to  direct  but  to  protect.  To  him  nothing  was  more 
distasteful  than  an  irregular  and  unnecessary  exercise  of  power. 
Order  working  by  its  proper  means  to  secure  and  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  order,  was  all  his  favorite  thought — ^Moderation  in  the 
selection  and  use  of  means,  his  favorite  practice.  To  effect  a 
permanent  system  of  order,  was  with  him  as  yet,  only  a  hope ; 
but  to  aid  in  securing  the  present  means,  by  which  that  hope 
might  become  a  certainty, -was  a  duty.  He  felt  it  to  be  such. 
Hitherto  he  had  confined  himself  to  private  instances.  Now  he 
came  forward,  and  opened  his  embassy  of  great  truths  to  all  the 
people.  Having  temporarily  retired  from  active  service  in  the 
army;  while  Congress  were  engaged  in  preparing  the  recom- 
mendations to  the  States,  previously  mentioned,  he  wrote  a 
series  of  essays,  "  to  confirm  an  opinion  already  pretty  gene- 
rally received,  that  it  was  necessary  to  augment  the  powers  of 
the  Confederation ;"  and  to  fix  the  public  judgment  definitely 
on  the  points  which  ought  to  compose  that  augmentation. 
These  Essays — the  precursors  of  the  Federalist, — he  entitled,  as 
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a  term  most  expressive  of  their  purpose— '*  Thb  Continbntalist/' 
the  lirst  of  whioh  was  published  on  the  twelfth  of  July  seven- 
te*en  hundred  and  eighty  one.  They  open  in  a  tone  of  kind 
persuasion,  well  adapted  to  conciliate  and  to  enlighten  the 
prevailing  doubts,  and  fears,  and  prejudices.  Then,  stating  the 
object  of  his  remarks — to  shew  "  a  want  of  power  in  Congress," 
they  proceed.  '*  History  is  full  of  examples,  where  in  contests 
for  liberty,  a  jealousy  of  power  has  either  defeated  the  attempts 
to  recover  or  preserve  it  in  the  first  instancej^  or  has  afterwards 
subverted  it  by  clogging  the  government  with  too  great  preeau- 
tions.for  its  felicity,  or  by  leaving  too  wide  a  door  for  sedition 
and  popular  licentiousness.  In  a  government  framed  for  durable 
liberty,  not  less  regard  must  be  paid  to  giving  the  Magistrate  a 
proper  degree  of  authority  to  make  and  execute  the  laws  with 
vigor,  than  to  guard  against  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of 
the  community.  As  too  much  power  leads  to  despotism,  too 
little  leads  to  anarchy;  and  both  eventually  to  the  ruin  of  the 
people. ...  If  the  Federal  government  is  too  weak  at  first,  it 
will  continually  grow  weaker.  The  ambition  and  local  interests 
of  the  respective  members,  will  be.  constantly  unc^ermining  and 
usurping  upon  its  prerogatives,  till  it  comes  to  a  dissolution ;  if  a 
partial  combination  of  some  of  the  more  powerfVil  ones  does  not 
bring  it  to  a  more  speedy  and  violent  end," 

Having,  in  the  succeeding  numbers,  strongly  marked  the  dis- 
tinctive dangers  proper  to  a  single  State  and  to  a  Confederacy ; 
and,  from  a  comparison  of  the  different  situations  of  the  United 
States  with  those  of  the  European  Confederacies,  drawn  the 
conclusion,  that,  "  if  the  Federal  government  should  lose  its 

AUTHORITY,"  CIVIL  WarS  "  WOULD   CERTAINLY  FOLLOW,"  he  pOlUtS 

to  the  probability  of  the  larger  States,  in  a  short  time  become 
*' prosperous,  rich,  and  powerful,  being  inspired  with  ambition 
and  nourishing  ideas  of  separation  and  independence."  '*  Though, 
it  will  ever  be  their  true  interest  to  preserve  the  Union,  their 
vanity  and  self  importance  will  be  very  likely  to  overpower 
that  motive;  and  make  them  seek  to  place  themselves  at  the 
head  of  particular  confederacies,  independent  of  the  general 
one.  A  schism  once  introdaced,  competitions  of  boundary  and 
rivalships  of  commerce  will  easily  afford  pretexts  for  war."  The 
prostrate  condition  of  this  country;  not  fh>m  a  deficiency  of 
resources,  but  from  a  want  of  governmental  power  to  employ 
them,  is  the  next,  and  a  most  fertile  and  instructive  topic; 
teaching  the  conclusion;  that  "we  ought,  without  delay,  to 
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enlarge  the  powers  of  Congress.  Every  plan,  of  whiob  this  is 
not  the  foundation,  will  he  illusory.  The  separate  exertions  of 
the  States  will  never  suffice.  Nothing  but  a  well  proportioned 
exertion  of  the  resources  of  the  whole  under  the  direction  of  a 
Ck>mmon  Council,  with  power  sufficient  to  give  efficacy  to  their 
resolutions!  can  presowe  us  from  being  a  conquered  people  now, 
or  can  make  us  a  happy  people  hereafter."  From  these  general 
views,  he  proceeds  to  a  specification  "  of  the  points  which  onght 
to  compose  the  contemplated  augmentation  of  these  powers.'' 
Primarily  is  stated,  *<  the  power  of  regulating  trade,''  preceding 
a  specification  of  thp  sources  of  revenue  to  be  granted,  '<in 
perpetuity^**  to  Congress ;  together  with  the  power  "  of  disposal 
of  all  unlocated  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  and 
the  appointment  of  all  land  as  well  as  naval  officers  of  every 
rank."  Having  argued  the  necessity  of  permanent  revenues  as 
the  basis  of  loans,  and  the  policy  of  funding  the  debt,  he  dwells 
at  some  length  on  the  necessity  "  of  authorizing  the  Federal 
Qovernment  to  regulate  the  trade  of  these  States." 

In  the  frame  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  absence  of  an  express  power  of  regulating 
the  external  commerce  of  this  country — a  power  which  had 
been  conceded  to  the  British  parliament  by  the  Congress  of 
1775,  "  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  commercial  advantages 
of  the  whole  empire  to  the  mother  country,  and  the  commercial 
benefits  of  its  respective  members"  In  vain,  did  New  Jersey,  when 
consulting  of  the  Confederation,  avow  her  opinion ;  that  *^  the 
sole  and  exclusive  power  of  regulating  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  nations  ought  to  be  dearly  vested  in  the 
Congress ;  and  that  the  revenues  thorefh>m  ought  to  be  appro- 
priated to  such  public  and  general  purposes  as  to  Congress  shall 
seem  proper,  and  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  States ;  thereby 
deriving  '*  a  great  security  to  the  Union  from  the  establishment 
of  a  common  and  mutual  interest."  Her  proposal  was  rejected 
by  two  thirds  of  the  voting  States.  And  the  Articles  of  the  Con- 
federation provided,  that  "  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  the 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
free  citizens  in  the  several  States,"  and  "shall  enjoy  therein  all 
the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties, 
impositions,  and  restrictions  as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respect- 
ively." They  provided,  that  "  no  State,  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress,  shall  enter  into  any  conference, 
agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty  with  any  King,  Prince,  or  State." 
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They  provided,  that,  '*  no  two  or  more  States  shall  enter  into 
any  treaty,  confederation,  or  alliance  whatever  between  them, 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress."  They 
gave  to  Congress  the  power  of,  '*  entering  into  treaties  and 
alliances,"  declaring  that  '<no  State  shall  lay  any  imposts  or 
duties  which  may  interfere  with  stipulations  in  such  treaties;" — 
but  they  also  provided,  that,  '^  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be 
made  whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the  respective  States 
shall  be  restrained  fVom  imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on 
foreigners  as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to,  or  iVom  pro* 
hibiting  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  species  of  goods 
or  commodities  whatever."  They  provided,  "for  regulating 
the  trade  with  the  Indians ;"  but,  by  their  previous  limitations, 
they  withheld  the  necessary  plenary  power  "  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States." 

The  wise  proposition  of  New  Jersey—- closed  up  among  the 
secret  proceedings  of  Congress — was  made  in  1778.  Two  years 
later,  Hamilton  is  seen  urging  the  conferring  upon  Congress 
this  great  power,  with  all  those  incidents  which  look  to  the  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  of  domestic  industry.  The  following 
year.  New  Jersey,  again,  in  the  person  of  a  distinguished  dele- 
gate,* proposed  to  vest  Congress  with  a  right  "  of  superintend- 
ing the  commercial  regulations  of  every  State,"  and  "  with  the 
exclusive  right  of  laying  uniform  duties  on  all  imported  articles." 
A  proposal,  to  vest  in  it  the  power  of  appropriating  these  duties 
permanently,  was  rejected. 

To  impress  on  the  public  mind  the  necessity  of  imparting  this 
important  power  to  Congress  in  all  its  extent  was  the  next  and 
the  most  labored  argument  of"  the  Continentalist."  The  source 
of  the  general  prejudice  against  its  being  granted  is  there  stated ; 
and  next,  those  comprehensive  and  economical  views,  which  have 
since,  in  the  main,  governed  the  policy  of  this  country,  are  dove- 
loped  with  decisive  force.  But  Hamilton's  views  did  not  stop  here. 
It  was  a  part  of  his  plan,  that  Congress  should  have  the  power 
"  of  appointing  all  officers  of  the  Customs,"  thereby,  in  fact, 
combined  with  the  power  of  appointment  of  all  land  (as  well  as 
naval  officers)  of  every  rank,  to  constitute  a  Government  of 
self-:Sustaining  properties.  That  this  defect  of  a  power  to  regu- 
late their  commerce  should  have  continued  until  the  Confede- 
ration ceased  to  exist,  among  a  people,  which,  in  three  quartern 

*  Dr.  Witherspoon. 
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of  a  century,  has  risen  to  be  the  second,  and  soon  must  be  the 
first  commercial  nation  of  the  world ;  is  only  another  instance 
of  the  obstinacy  of  local  systems,  often  seen,  not  merely  in 
confederacies  but  in  single  kingdoms,  of  which  each  member  or 
province  had  differing  rates  of  duties,  and  differing  modes  of 
collection. 

The  latest  of  the  Essays  of  the  "  Continentalist"  was  published 
on  the  fourth  of  July  1782.  It  closes  with  this  fine  peroration. 
*'  There  is  something  noble  and  magnificent  in  the  perspective 
of  a  Great  Federal  Republic,  closely  linked  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
common  interest,  tranquil  and  prosperous  at  home — ^respectable 
abroad ;  but  there  is  something  proportionately  diminutive  and 
contemptible  in  the  prospect  of  a  number  of  petty  States,  with 
the  appearance  only  of  Union,  Jarring,  jealous,  and  perverse, 
without  any  determined  action,  fluctuating  and  unhappy  at 
home,  weak  and  insignificant  by  their  dissensions  in  the  eyes  of 
other  nations.  Happy  America,  if  those  to  whom  thou  hast 
entrusted  the  guardianship  of  thy  infancy,  know,  how  to  provide 
for  thy  future  repose,  but  miserable  and  undone,  if  their  negli- 
gence or  ignorance  permits  the  spirit  of  discord  to  erect  her 
banner  on  the  ruins  of  thy  tranquility  I V*  , 

The  true,  the  only  remedy  was  a  total  change  of  system.  To 
commence  it  by  means  of  a  Convention,  Hamilton  is  seen  to  have 
been  the  foremost  to  have  proposed;  and  only  seventeen  days 
elapsed  after  the  publication  of  this  essay,  when  he  effected  a  pur- 
pose, to  be  classed  among  the  most  memorable  acts  of  his  short 
but  variously  and  widely  useful  life.  In  the  autumn  of  'eighty, 
Hamilton,  when  recommending  the  appointment  by  Congress 
of  a  Superintendent  of  Finance,  had  also  intimated  the  import- 
ance of  appointing  in  each  State  a  "  Continental  Superintend- 
ent.^'  This  appointment  was  conferred  upon  him;  and  a  few 
months  af1;er  on  the  thirteenth  of  July  'eighty  two  he  attended 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  then  in  session  at  Poughkoepsie, 
to  consult  with  it  on  .the  financial  measures  deemed  necessary. 
This  body  had,  late  in  the  preceding  year,  declared;  <<  their 
readiness  to  comply  with  any  measures  to  render  the  Union  of 
these  United  States  more  intimate."  This  emphatic  decla- 
ration had  been  preceded  by  an  Act  granting  to  Congress  a 
revenue  from  the  customs;  by  the  authorization  of  a  census; 
by  the  levy  of  a  tax  chiefly  for  continental  use ;  and,  by  a  de- 
claration, in  order  to  secure  exclusive  privileges  to  the  recently 
established  bank  of  North  America,  that  no  bank  should  be 
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€8t4ibliBli6d  within  the  State  of  New  York.  It  was  now  con- 
yened  in  extra  session,  at  the  express  instance  of  a  Committee 
of  Congress,  to  provide  "  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.'^ 
Three  days  after  Hamilton's  arrival,  on  the  motion  of  General 
Schuyler,  the  Senate,  of  which  he  was  still  the  leader,  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee,  '*  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  Nation."  The  next  day,  the  most  important  resolutions 
then  proposed  in  this  country,  excepting  those  declaring  its 
Independence,  were  reported.  They  were  unanimously  con- 
curred in,  the  following  day — Sunday  the  twenty  first  of  July 
1782 — and  were  approved  by  the  Governor,  who  was  requested 
to  transmit  them  to  Congress,  and  to  the  Executive  of  each  of 
the  States.  These  Besolutions  were  from  the  pen  of  Hamilton, 
embodying  much  that  had  appeared  in  the  ^^  Continentalist." 
After  a  series  of  resolutions  stating  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  the  measure,  the  closing  Besolution,  declared,  *^  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  common  welfare  that  there  should  be  as  soon  as 
possible  a  conference  of  the  whole"  of  the  States  on  the  subject, 
and  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  this  purpose  to  propose  to  Con- 
gress "  to  recommend,  and  to  each  State  to  adopt  the  measure 
of  assembling  a  General  Convention  of  the  States,  specially 
authorized  to  revise  and  amend  the  Confederation,  reserving  a 
right  to  the  respective  Legislatures  to  ratify  the  same."  Thus 
a  legislative  sanction  was  given  to  the  great  conception,  ho  had, 
nearly  two  years  before,  first  suggested.  By  almost  all  his- 
torical writers,  under  the  enthralment  which  the  slave  power 
seemed  to  have  imposed  upon  the  mind  of  this  country,  the  pre- 
cedence in  this  great  movement  has  been  ascribed  to  Virginia. 
But,  acting  upon  the  examples'^  given  in  the  previous  New 
England  Conventions,  to  which  New  York  had  been  a  frequent 
party,  this  precedence  unquestionably  belongs  to  New  Tork.f 
-This  procedure,  Hamilton  announced  to  the  Superintendent  of 
.Finance.  I  think  this  <<  a  very  eligible  step,  though  I  doubt  of 
the  concurrence  of  the  other  States,  but  I  am  certain  mthout  it 
they  nev^r  will  be  brought  to  co-operate  in  any  reasonable  or 
effective  plan.  Urge  reforms  or  exertions ;  and  the  answer  con- 
stantly is,  what  avails  it  for  one  State  to  make  them  without  the 

*  History  of  Repub.  ii.  108. 

f  Kent's  Commentaries,  i.  228,  note.  Adverting  to  this  statement,  ^*  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  Colonel  Hamilton  .  .  .  was  the  distinguished  indiTidual,  who 
by  his  wisdom  suggested,  and  by  his  influence  promoted,  that  earliett  authorita* 
Mve  measure  taken  for  a  general  Convent  ion  of  the  States." 
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consent  of  the  others  f  It  is  in  vain  to  expose  the  flitility  of 
this  reasoning.  It  is  founded  on  all  those  passions  which  have 
the  strongest  inflaence  on  the  human  mind."  The  day  after  the 
passage  of  these  resolutions,  General  Schuyler  retired  from  the 
canvass  to  make  room  for  Hamilton.  He  >7as  elected  a  delegate 
to  Congress.  Ere  long,  he  replied  to  his  friend  Colonel  Laurens, 
announcing  his  election,  ''Peace  made,  my  dear  friend,  a  new 
scene  opens.  The  object  then  will  be  to  make  our  Independence 
a  blessing.  To  do  this  we  must  secure  our  Union  on  solid  found- 
ations, an  herculean  task ;  and  to  effect  which  mountains  of 
prejudice  must  be  levelled.  Come  to  Congress.  We  know  each 
other's  sentiments.  Our  views  are  the  same.  We  have  fought 
side  by  side  to  make  America  free,  let  us,  hand  in  hand,  struggle 
to  make  her  happy.''  To  expedite  this  great  plan  of  a  national 
re-organization,  a  meeting  of  public  creditors  was  held  at 
Albany,  at  which  a  State  delegation  to  a  general  convention 
was  appointed.  .       - 

Hamilton's  doubts  "  of  the  concurrence  of  the  other  States," 
in  this  great  measure,  were  too  well  founded.  Instead  of 
a  spirit  of  union,  a  spirit  of  jealous  discord  prevailed.  The 
question  of  territorial  rights  had  delayed  the  ratification  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  was  attended  with  circum- 
stances most  unpropitious.  The  charters  of  some  of  the.  Colo- 
nies extended  their  bounds  to  the  South  sea;  and  these  Colonies, 
now  States,  claimed  that,  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  property  and  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  lands  passed  from 
the  crown  to  these  Colonies.  A  jealousy  of  these  claims  early 
prompted  a  proposition,  that  *^  to  render  the  Union  and  Confe- 
deracy firm  and  perpetual;  it  was  essential  that  the  limits  of 
each  respective  territorial  jurisdiction  should  be  ascertained  by 
the  Articles  of  Confederation."  This  proposition  was  rejected. 
A  second,  asserting  to  the  United  States  the  sole  and  exclusive 
power  of  ascertaining  this  boundary,  was  also  rejected.  This 
proposition  being  repeated  the  next  year,  met  with  the  same 
fate.  It  was  founded  on  the  opinion,  that,  as  ^*  fro{n  the  crown, 
of  Great  Britain,  the  sovereignty  of  its  territory  passed  to  the 
people,  the  unappropriated  lands,  which  belonged  to  the  crown, 
passed,  not  to  the  people  of  the  Colony  or  State  within  whose 
limits  they  were  situated,  but  to  the  whole  "  people  of  the 
United  States."* 

*  Opinion  of  Jaj,  Chief  Justice.     8  DaUaa  Rep.  419. 
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Under  this  conviotion,  a  bounty  in  the  public  lands — as  an 
inducement  to  enlistments — was  offered  by  Congress,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  war.  Averse  to  this  measure,  Maryland 
suggested  the  substitution  of  a  money  bounty.  Two  yeara 
later,  Virginia  passed  a  law,  opening  offices  for  the  sale  of  her 
lands.  Congress  urged  her  to  <*  forbear.''  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  each  asserted  its  common  right  in  these  lands. 
In  her  true  solicitude  for  the  preservation  and  peace  of  the 
Union,  New  York,  though  with  a  strong  conviction  of  her 
territorial  rights,  ceded  them  to  the  United  States  ''  to  enure  to 
their  use  and  benefit."— Virginia  did  not  willingly  yield  any 
part  of  her  wide  domain,  but  adopted  a  remonstrance  to  Con- 
gress, asserting  *^  her  exclusive  rights  of  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction within  her  own  territory;"  until,  affrighted  by  the  inva- 
sion of  her  State,  and  the  occupation  by  Arnold  of  her  unde- 
fended Capital,  at  that  very  moment,*  she  also  passed  a  vote  ot 
cession.  This  cession  was  clogged  with  conditions,  which  Con- 
gress pronounced  ^*  incompatible  with  the  honor,  interest  and 
peace  of  the  tJnion." 

To  ascertain  what  territory  belonged  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  establish  a  plan  for  the  disposal  of  it,  in  order  to  a  dis- 
cbarge of  the  national  debts,  was  soon  after  proposed  in  Con- 
gress. But,  Virginia,  now  fVoed  fVom  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
by  the  victory  at  Torktown,  resumed  her  pretensions ;  protested 
against  the  proposed  action  of  Congress ;  refused  to  give  evi- 
dence of  her  title ;  and  looked  to  a  civil  war  in  support  of  her 
olaims.f  In  Congress  the  advocates  of  a  national  policy,  again 
reported  a  recommendation  to  the  States,  of  the  cessions  of  the 
late  crown  lands — as  *'  an  important  fVind  for  the  discharge  of 
the  National  debt."  On  the  final  vote,  this  report  was  lost  by  a 
geographical  division — ^the  States  North  of  the  Potomac  being 
unanimous  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  four  Southern  States,  with  the 
exception  of  two  members^  opposing  it.    Powerless  as  Virginia 

•  January  2,  1781. 

f  niat.  Repub.  ii.  827.  Madison  writ€8~<*W6  are  rery  anxious  to  bring 
lbs  matter  to  an  issue,  that  the  State  may  know  what  course  their  honor  and 
SMurtiy  require  them  to  take." — Not.  1, 1780.  Again,  **  Considering  the  ezten- 
ahre  interests  and  claims  which  Virginia  has  and  the  enemies  and  calumniet 
nhich  these  rery  claims  form  against  her,  she  is  perhaps  nnder  the  strongest 
ligation  of  any  State  in  the  Union  to  preurve  her  military  eonimgent  on  a 
weq^eetabU  footing ;  and  unhappily,  her  line  is,  perhaps  of  all,  in  the  most  (fit* 
fHteffUl  condiUon."    April  1782.     Madison  Papers,  toI.  i.  pp.  09,  101,  117. 

)  Colonel  Bland,  of  Virginia,  and  Iiard,  of  South  Carolina. 
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waa  in  money,  in  arms,  in  diBcipline,  Congress  had  deoiared,  in 
an  address  to  the  several  States,  while  the.  integrity  of  the 
Union  was  thus  being  menaced,  "  Wo  possess  no  fVinds  which  do 
not  originate  with  yon.  We  can  command  no  levies  which  are 
not  raised  under  your  own  acts." 

The  same  spirit  was  shewn  by  Virginia  in  reference  to  a 
matter  of  much  greater  interest  to  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States — the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi.    During 
the  pending  negotiations  with  Spain,  Virginia  instructed  her. 
delegates  in  Congress  ^*  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  obtain, 
an  express  stipulation  in  favor  of  the  United  American  States 
for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea,  with  a  free 
port  and  other  privileges  at  its  mouth."*  With  the  same  affright 
under  which  she  had  tremblingly  thrown  up  her  claim  to  the 
late ''crown  lands/'she  authorized  our  negotiator  "to  recede 
from  his  former  instructions ;  and,  if  Spain  unalterably  insisted . 
on  it,  to  content  himself  with  a  grant  of  its  navigation  to  the. 
thirty-first  degree  of  North  latitude"    Thus,  was  the  Unity  of  this, 
great  Empire  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  great  national  right/ 
trifled  with  by  the  then  most  populous  of  the  States.    Jay  dis- 
regarded the  timid  instruction,  and  Hamilton,  as  Chairman  of  a 
Committee  of  Congress  subsequently  reported,  "  that  the^  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  clear  and  essential  right  of  the  ^ 
United  States,  and  that  the  same  ought  to  be  considered  and 
supported  as  such."f    These  were  questions  of  the  fViture,  but 
the  urgency  of  the  present  necessities  was  most  grievously^ 
shown.    Congress  was  compelled  to  pass  a  resolution,  suspend- 
ing the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  loan  office  certificates. 
The  wide  spread  public  and  private  distress  resulting,  and  the 
impending  pressing  dangers,  from  the  want  of  an  efficacious 
government,  at  last  drew  forth  from  Hamilton  this  melancholy 
sentence — "  The  more  I  see,  the  more  I  find  reason  for  those 
who  love  this  country  to  weep  over  its  blindness." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  hopeless  national  bank- 
ruptcy, that  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress.^  In  the  proceedings 
of  that  body  he  had  a  large  share;  and,  it  will  be  remarked, 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  having  then  been  ratified  by  all . 
the  States;  that,  while  he  interpreted  their  provisions  so  as  to. 
give  to  tlicm  their  full  scope,  he  guardedly  and  strictly  observed 
their  limitations.     A  compliance  by  all  of  the  State^i  with  the. 

♦  Not.  6,  1779.  f  8«P^  1^»  ^788.  J  Not.  26,  1782. 
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past  roqaisitions  for  money  was  the  first  urgency — ^to  provide 
for  the  immediate  demands  of  the  public  service— to  secure 
addit'onal  aids,  and  to  ftilfll  the  public  obligations.  The  cry  for 
justice  by  the  public  creditors  was  a  loud,  and  indignant,  and 
remonstrating  wailing.  Among  these  creditors  were  the  suffer- 
ing army  about  to  be  disbanded.  Hamilton  deeply  felt  their 
wrongs;  and,  soon  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  Congress, 
moved  a  resolution,  directing  the  Superintendent  of  Finance  to 
represent  to  the  States,  the  indispensable  necessity  of  their  com- 
plying with  the  last  requisition,  '<  assuring  them,  that  they  were 
determined  to  make  the  fullest  justice  to  the  public  creditors  au 
invariable  object  of  their  counsels  and  exertions."  His  resolu- 
tion embraced  the  appointment  of  a  deputation  to  Bhode  Island 
to  urge  a  grant  of  the  impost — <<  as  a  measure  essential  to  the 
safety,  and  reputation  of  these  States."  In  vindication  of  her 
refusal,  that  State  communicated,  through  her  Governor,  her 
reasons  to  Congress.  These  reasons  involved  in  their  principles 
and  in  their  policy  the  existence  of  the  Confederacy;  and 
Hamilton  forthwith  came  forward,  as  the  champion  of  the 
Union  against  the  contumacy  of  a  State.  Ho  prepared  a 
Beport,  the  first,  on  the  journals  of  Congress,  which  discussed 
at  length,  the  relations  of  the  States,  to  the  Confederation ;  and 
explained  and  vindicated  its  powers.  Having  primarily  com- 
bated the  objection  of  the  unequal  bearing  of  the  Impost  on  the 
Commercial  States,  he  met  that  founded  on  its  alleged  invasion 
of  "  the  Constitution  of  the  State."  He  asserted,  that  a  State 
had  **  a  discretionary  power  of  appointing  officers,  not  expressly 
known  to  its  Constitution ;"  including  *'  that  of  authorizing  the 
federal  government  to  make  the  appointments,  in  cases  where 
the  general  welfare  may  require  it;"  and  also,  that  such  a  dis- 
cretionary power  existed  in  the  Confederation.  <*No  federal 
constitution,"  he  averred,  "  can  exist,  without  powers,  that  in 
their  exercise,  affect  the  internal  police  of  the  component  mem- 
bers. All  that  is  required  is,  that  the  Federal  government  confine 
its  appointments  to  such  as  it  is  empowered  to  make,  by  the 
original  act  of  Union,  or  by  the  subsequent  consent  of  the 
parties.  Unless  there  should  be  express  words  of  exclusion  in 
t)ie  constitution  of  a  State,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  it  is  within  the  compass  of  legislative  discretion,  to  com- 
municate that  authority."  The  propriety  of  so  doing  was  next 
urged.  The  inadequacy  of  the  revenue  to  be  raised  within  the 
States  rendering  loans  necessary;    "the  next  resource,"    he 
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remarked,  **  is  to  borrow."  We  isiUBi  not  only  stipulate  a  proper 
compensation  for  what  *'  is  lent/'  '*  bat  we  must  give  secoritjr 
for  the  performance."  '<  We  must  pledge  an  ascertained  fund, 
simple  and  productive  in  its  nature,  general  in  its  principle,  and 
at  the  disposal  of  a  single  wiU,"  <*  This  will  not  be  the  case^ 
unless  the  collection  as  well  as  the  appropriation,  is  under  the 
(rontrol  of  the  United  States." — They  *<  have  a  common  interest 
in  a  uniform  and  equally  energetic  collection;  and  not  only 
policy  but  justice  to  all  the  parties  of  the  Union,  designate  the 
utility  of  lodging  the  power  of  making  it  where  the  interest  is 
common."  «  «  «  « By  the  Confederation,  Congress  have  an 
absolute  discretion  in  determining  the  quantum  of  revenue 
requisite  for  the  national  expenditure.  When  this  is  done, 
nothing  remains  for  the  States,  separately,  but  the  mode  of 
raising.  No  State  can  dispute  the  obligation  to  pay  the  sum 
demanded,  without  a  breach  of  the  Confederation ;  and  when  the 
money  comes  into  the  treasury,  the  appropriation  is  the  exclu- 
sive province  of  the  Federal  Grovernment."  The  strong  motive 
jfor  the  compliance  with  the  requisition,  that  of  finding  the 
debt;  and  that,  thereby,  "the  national  credit  would  revive  and 
stand  hereafter  on  a  secure  basis,"  having  been  stated ;  Hamil- 
ton closed  this  paper  with  these  observations — *' There  is  a 
happy  mean  between  too  much  confidence  and  excessive  jea- 
lousy, in  which  the  health  and  prosperity  of  a  State  consist. 
Either  extreme  is  a  dangerous  vice.  The  first  is  a  temptation 
to  men  in  power  to  arrogate  more  than  they  have  a  right  to; 
the  latter  enervates  Government,  prevents  system  in  the  admi- 
nistration ;  defeats  the  most  salutary  measures ;  breeds  conf\i- 
sion  in  the  State,  disgusts  and  discontents  among  the  people ; 
and  may  eventually  prove  as  fatal  to  liberty  as  the  opposite 
temper."  To  this  Beport  was  appended,  the  first  public  pledge 
to  establish  a  Sinking  Fund. 

An  estimate  now  miide  by  him  showed  that  the  probable 
receipts  from  the  Impost  would  be  insufficient.  Before  the 
assent  of  the  States  to  an  increase  could  be  obtained,  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  their  discontents  as  to  the  late  requisitions. 
With  this  view ;  and  with  the  much  higher  view,  of  keeping  the 
public  faith,  he  moved  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
report  the  further  provision  necessary  ''for  discharging  the 
interest  on  the  loan  office  certificates,  and  other  liquidated 
debts ;  to  revise  the  existing  requisitions,  and  to  report,  whether 
they  should  be  continued  or  altered."    One  great  cause  of  these 
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disconiionts  was  the  absence  of  a  practical  rule  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  pablio  burthens:  and  while  the  demands  for 
revenue  wore  being  considered,  feeling  the  obligation  of  an 
effort  to  act  upon  the  existing  provision  of  the  Confederationr— 
a  valuation  of  the  land  within  the  States, — ^Hamilton  .offered  a 
resolution  "in  order  to  enable  Congress  to  form  an  eventual 
plan  towards  carrying  it  into  execution.".  In  obedience  also  to 
his  sense  of  the  importance  of  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  public 
engagements,  he  sought  to  make  provision  for  the  Continental 
bills,  of  which  the  people  of  New  England  were  large  holders. 
In  this  he  failed,  the  Southern  States  being  much  opposfsd  to 
their  redemption.  But  there  were  other  interests  that  could 
not  be  wantonly  disregarded.  The  main  army  presented  a 
memorial  to  Congress,  setting  forth  its  claims.  In  strict  justice, 
these  claims  had  no  precedence  over  those  of  other  public  cre- 
ditors ;  and  Hamilton  reported  a  declaration  by  Congress,  that 
the  troops  of  the  United  States,  "  in  camnwn  with  all  their  ere- 
ditors,  have  an  undoubted  right  to  expect  security  for  their 
claims/'  and  that  Congress  will  make  every  effort  in  its  power 
to  obtain  from  the  respective  States,  substantial  Ainds,  adequate 
to  the  object  of  funding  the  whole  debt  of  the  United  States]  and 
will  enter  upon  an  immediate  and  full  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  such  fVinds,  and  the  most  likely  mode  of  obtaining  them." — 
To  f\ilfil  this  pledge,  he  presented  a  resolution,  <<  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Congress,  that  complete  justice  cannot  be  done  to  the 
creditors  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  restoration  of  public 
credit  be  effected,  or  the  future  exigencies  of  the  war  be  pro- 
vided for,  but  by  the  establishment  of  permanent  and  adequate 
fundSf  to  operate  generally  throughout  the  United  States,  to  bo 
collected  by  Congress."'^ 

This  great  advance. towards  an  effective  general  Government 
acting  upon  individuals,  Virginia  had  recently  barred.  In  the 
previous  month  of  October,  she  passed  a  resolution ;  not  merely 
in  opposition  to  the  grant  to  Congress  of  the  power  of  levying 
an  impost,  but  formally  and  utterly  hostile  to  the  grant  of  any 
power  to  Congress  of  raising  a  national  revenue.  Its  terms  are, 
*' Whereas  the  permitting  any  power ^  other  than  the  general 
Assembly  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  levy  duties  or  taxes  upon 
the  citizens  of  this  State  unthin  the  same^  is  injurious  to  its  sove- 
reignty; may  prove  destructive  of  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the 

*  Hist.  Rep.  ii.  8S0. 
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people ;  and,  so  far  as  Congress  might  exercise  the  same,  is  con* 
travening  the  spirit  of  the  Confederation  in  the  eighth  article 
thereof;""^  therefore  the  act  previously  passed  granting  it  was 
repealed.  Unpropitioos  as  this  procedure  of  Yirginia  was, 
Hamilton  adhered  to  his  purpose ;  and,  declared  by  a  resolutiou 
of  Congress,  **  notwithstanding  the  discouraging  obstacles  they 
have  hitherto  encountered,  they  conceive  it  a  duty  to  themselves 
and  their  constituents,  to  persevere  in  their  intentions  to  renew 
and  extend  their  endeavors  to  procure  the  establishment  of 
revenues  equal  to  the  purpose  of  funding  all  the  debts  of.  the 
United  States/'  Immediately  after  this  renewed  pledge,  the 
mode  of  valuing  the  public  lands— -the  rule  of  contribution — was 
considered.  The  plan  approved  by  Congress  he  deemed  very 
objectionable.  It  was  acceded  to  by  others  from  a  persuasion 
that  "some  plan  was  expected  by  the  States,  and  that  none 
better  could  be  fallen  upon/'  Hamilton  did  not  concur.  His 
reasons  detailed  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  have 
great  weight.  *'  A  leading  rule,"  he  wrote  at  the  close  of  this 
letter,  "  which  I  have  laid  down  for  the  direction  of  my  conduct 
is  this ;  that,  while  I  would  have  a  just  deference  for  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  States,  I  would  never  consent  to  amuse  them  by 
attempts  which  must  either  fail  in  the  execution  or  be  produc- 
tive of  evil.  I  would  rather  incur  the  negative  inconveniences 
of  delay,  than  the  positive  mischiefs  of  injurious  expedients. 
*  «  ♦  There  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  character  of  wisdom  and 
efficiency  in  all  the  measures  of  the  federal  council — the  oppo- 
site of  a  spirit  of  temporizing  expedients.  Bvery  part  of  a 
business  which  is  of  so  important  and  universal  concern  should 
be  transacted  on  uniform  principles,  and  under  the  direction  of 
thJEit  body  which  has  a  common  interest. . ..  I  regard  the.  present 
moment,  probably  the  dawn  of  peace,  as  peculiarly  critical ;  and 
the  measures  which  it  should  produce,  as  of  great  importance 
to  the  future  welfare  or  these  States." 

:  Having  urged  that  the  proposed  plan  should  be  deferred ;  he 
offered  a  pledge,  that  an  accurate  valuation  of  the  land  should 
be  made  by  Commissioners,  appotntad  by  Congress  and  acting 
under  their  authority*  Though  this  pledge  was  supported  by  a 
majority  of  members,  it  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  States;  and  the 
plan  he  opposed  was  then  rejected ;  and  was  never,  adopted. 
The  consideration  of  the  Financial  policy  was  long  interrupted 

*  Henning*ft  StatuUf,  xi.  171. 
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by  a  diBcasHion  of  the  claims  of,  and  the  provision  made  for  the; 
army;  the  necessity  of  adequate  and  permanent  fhnds,  having; 
beon  declared  by  Congi'oss.  This  sabjoct  was  at  last  delibe- 
rately  resumed;  and  on  the  motion  of  Kadison,  a  proposition 
was  made  re-asserting  the  principle— the  necessity  of  perma- 
nent and  adequate  funds;  but  omitting  the  provision  in  Hamil* 
ton's  previous  resolution,  that  these  funds  ^lould  be  collected  by 
Congress.  This  fatal  concession  to  State  prejudices  was  followed 
by  another.  It  was  the  limitation  of  the  grant  of  these  Ainds 
to  a  period  of  twenty  five  years,  defeating  the  intended  purpose— 
the  making  them  a  basis  for  loans."**  In  vain,  did  Hamilton 
attempt  by  a  modification  of  his  plan,  which  gave  to  Congress 
the  nomination  of  the  officers  of  collection,  but  left  the  approval 
and  appointment  of  them  to  the  States,  to  secure  his  primary 
objects.  His  proposal  was  defeated ;  and  a  report  was  adopted, 
inviting  the  States  to  confer  on  Congress  the  power  of  levying, 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  specific  duties  on  certain 
enumerated  articles,  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  others — the 
duties  to  be  continued  for  twenty  five  years ; — ^the  Collectors  to 
be  appointed  by  the  States,  removable  by  and  amenable  to  Con* 
gross;  with  power,  in  case  a  State  omitted  to  appoint,  to  make 
the  appointment.  Hamilton  persisted  in  withholding  his  vote 
tvom  this  plan  as  being  violative  of  his  principles;  but  ex- 
pressed <*  the  hope,  that  New  York  would  consent  to  it,"  upon 
special  and  general  considerations.  A  similar  plane  of  thought 
and  system  of  principles  are  manifest  in  the  several  other  plans 
submitted  by  him  to  Congress ;  among  which  is  his  report  of  a 
continental  peace  Establishment,  land  and  naval.  These  plans, 
though  not  adopted  by  this  negative  Congress,  were  important, 
not  only  for  the  principles  set  forth  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
powers  of  the  Confederacy,  but  as  preliminary  to  the  measures 
of  a  later  period.  Nor  was  his  influence  then  unfelt  as  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country.  The  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain  long  and  much  agitated  its  counsels,  these 
agitations  chiefly  proceeding  firom  the  subservience  of  Virginia 
to  the  views  of  France ;  from  the  questions  which  arose  as  to. 
the  national  boundaries ;  and  from  the  firmness  of  the  negotia- 
tors of  this  treaty,  shewn  in  the  insisting  upon  the  common 

«  *  This  limitation  wm  in  ooniequenoe  of  the  opposition  of  Massachufetta, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Virginia — (Madison,  Lee,  and  Mercer,  TOting 
for  it.  Colonel  Bland  against  it.)  A  similar  limitation,  much  urged  by  Madison 
in  1790,  was  then  decisiTelj  r^ected,  and  Hamilton's  riew  prerailed. 
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rights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  AmericaD 
fisheries.  As  to  all  these  matters  Hamilton's  policy  is  seen  to 
have  been  comprehensive  and  steadfast;  nor  were  his  efforts 
less  strenuous  to  give  a  fair  construction  to  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  when  concluded ;  and  to  persuade  honest  and  moderate 
counsels  in  the  execution  of  those  of  its  provisions,  as  to  which 
unhappy  opinions  had  prevailed,*  and  existed. 

Having  prepared  the  instrument  of  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
Hamilton  wrote  to  Jay-^its  chief  and  most  able  negotiator, 
"We  have  now  concluded  the  great  work  of  independence,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it.  Our  prospects 
are  not  flattering.  Every  day  proves  the  inefficacy  of  the 
present  Confederation.  Tet  the  common  danger  being  removed, 
we  are  receding  instead  of  advancing  in  a  disposition  to  amend 
its  defects.  The  road  to  popularity  in  each  State  is,  to  inspire 
jealousies  of  the  power  of  Congress;  though  nothing  can  be 
more  apparent,  than  that  ;they  have  no  power;  and,  that  for 
the  want  of  it  the  resources  of  the  country  during  the  war  could 
not  be  drawn  out;  and  we  at  this  moment  experience  all  the 
mischief  of  a  bankrupt  and  ruined  credit.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  when  prejudice  and  folly  have  run  themselves  out  of  breath; 
we  may  return  to  reason  and  correct  our  errors.''  * 

Discouraging  as  this  view  is,  Hamilton  resolved,  before  re- 
tiring from  Congress  to  make  another  effort  to  retrieve  by  a 
great  public  act,  the  public  affairs.  The  proposal  made  by  New 
York  to  the  ^ther  States  to  unite  in  a  General  convention  to 
amend  the  Confederation,  framed  by  himself,  had  met  with  no 
response.  He  well  knew,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  relieve  the 
atrophy  of  a  nation.  Nevertheless,  though  disappointed  in  his 
.  exertions  to  recover  it  to  health,  full  of  apprehensions  as  to  the 
continuance  of  the  Union,  he  felt  that  it  was  a  high  duty  to  the 
people  of  this  young  country,  while  yet  united  in  a  general 
Confederacy,  again,  to  appeal  to  them  in  their  own  behalf, 
through  their  several  States,  to  save  that  Union.    With  this 

*  On  the  17th  December  1781  Virginia  passed  resolutions,  directing  the  Com* 
missioners  at  Paris ;  <<  neither  to  agree  to  anj  restitution  of  property  confiscated 
bj  the  State ;  nor  to  submit  that  the  laws  made  hy  any  indtpendent  State  of  the 
Union  be  tul^'eeted  to  the  a^fudication  of  any  power  or  powert  on  Earth.**  Con. 
gross  resoWed  "that  this  stipulation  could  not  be  retracted,  without  a 
Tiolation  of  the  national  faith ;  and  that  the  honor  and  interest  of  these  United 
States  require  that  it  thould  be  eubttantially  eon^Ued  with.**  Hist.  Rep.  iL  581; 
682. 
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paramouDt  object  in  view,  he  fVamed  a  series  of  Besolations, 
Hotting  forth  in  much  detail  the  defects  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Confederation,  enumerating  briefly  the  injurious  consequences 
of  these  defects;  declaring  the  necessity  of  ^<a  Government, 
capable,  both  in  peace  and  war,  of  making  every  member  of  the 
Union,  contribute  in  just  proportion  to  the  common  necessities; 
and  of  combining  and  directing  the  forces  and  wills  of  the 
several  parts  to  a  general  end;''  and  recommending  to  the  States, 
"  to  appoint  a  Con VENTioif  to  meet  on  a  fixed  day ;  with  full 
powers  to  revise  the  Confederation ;  and  to  adopt  and  propose 
such  alterations,  as  to  them  shall  appear  necessary  to  be  finally 
approved  or  rejected  by  the  States  respectively." 

On  the  draft  of  these  resolutions  Hamilton  recorded  the  fact, 
that  they  "were  intended  to  be  submitted  to  Congress,  but 
abandoned  for  want  of  support."  Full  of  an  equal  apprehension 
as  to  the  continuance  of  the  Union,  Washington,  on  the  eighth 
of  June  on  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  States.  In  this  parting  appeal, 
he  urged,  "  as  essential  not  only  to  the  well  being,  but  to  the 
existence  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  power,  an 
indissoluble  union  of  the  States  under  one  common  head;"  "a 
sacred  regard  to  justice;  the  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  estab- 
lishment," and  "  the  prevalence  of  that  pacific  and  friendly  dis- 
position among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  will 
induce  them  to  forget  their  local  prejudices  and  policies,  to  make 
those  mutual  concessions,  which  are  requisite  tOL  the  general 
prosperity;  and,  in  some  instances,  to  sacrifice  their  individual 
advantages  to  the  interest  of  the  community." 

Eeferring  to  these  paternal  counsels,  Hamilton  thus  addressed 
his  late  commftnder  in  chief. 

"  In  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  several  months  ago,  I  inti- 
mated that  it  might  be  in  your  power  to  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  our  federal  Union  upon  a  more  solid  basis.  I 
have  never  since  explained  myself.  At  the  time,  I  was  iri  hopes 
Congress  might  have  been  induced  to  take  decisive  ground;  to 
inform  their  constituents  of  the  imperfections  of  the  present 
system,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  conducting  the  public  affairs 
with  honor  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  the  community; 
with  powers  so  disproportionod  to  their  responsibility;  and 
having  done  this  in  a  full  and  forcible  manner,  to  adjourn,  the 
moment  the  definitive  treaty  was  ratified.  In  retiring  at  the 
same  juncture,  I  wished  you,  in  a  solemn  manner,  to  declare  to 
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the  people,  your  intended  retreat  from  public  concerns ;  your 
opinion  of  the  present  Government,  and  of  the  absolute  neoes- 
ifity  of  a  change.  Before  I  left  Congress,  I  despaired  of  the 
first ;  and  yoar  circular  letter  to  the  States  had  anticipated  the 
last.  I  trust  it  will  not  be  without  effect;  though  I  am  per- 
suaded it  would  have  had  more,  combined  with  what  I  have 
mentioned.  At  all  events,  without  compliment,  sir,  it  will  do 
you  honor  with  the  sensible  and  well  meaning;  and  ultimately 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the  people  at  large ;  when  the  present 
epidemic  frenzy  has  subsided."* 

That  firensy  did  not  soon  subside ;  and  the  interval  between 
the  ratification  of  the  Provisional  treaty  of  Peace  with  Great 
Britain;  and  the  operative  influence  of  the  present  Constitution, 
exhibits  an  unvarying  scene  of  national  degradation  and  un- 
relieved distress.  The  compromising  spirit  which  had  induced 
the  concessions  by  Congress  in  the  financial  policy  of  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighty  three  failed  wholly  of  its  purpose.  Sur- 
rendering all  that  could  commend  these  concessions  to  the  con- 
fidence of  true  national  views,  they  retained  too  much  to  satisfy 
the  distrusts  of  opposite  opinions.  This  twilight  soon  passed 
into  utter  darkness.  Not  more  than  six  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Definitive  treaty  of  peace  cheered  , 
the  public  heart;  and  now,  at  the  time  that  Congress,  insulted 
by  a  contemptible  party  of  mutinous  soldiers,  clamoring  for 
their  pay,  abandoned,  under  their  menaces,  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, the  rejection  by  Tirginia  of  the  recent  financial  plan, 
reprobating  th6  principles  enunciated  by  Hamilton  in  his  reply 
to  Bhode  Island,  was  announced.f  Blind  as  was  this  jealousy  • 
under  an  impression  that  she  had  contributed  disproportionately 
to  the  general  treasury ;  a  few  months  latef ,  Virginia  passed  a 
resolution,  in  precise  conformity  with  the  previously  expressed 
views  of  Madison;  "declaring  that  Congress  ought  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  the  balances  due  from  any  of  the  States  by  diS" 
trees**  on  the  property  of  the  defaulting  States  or  of  their  citi« 
sens.{  Virginia  had  offensively  rejected  the  recent  financial 
plan,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  assertion  of  the  safe  and 
necessarily  implied  power  of  the  Confederation  to  impose  and 
levy  duties  on  imports;  and  she  now  urged  the  exertion  of  a 
power — founded  solely  on  a  dangerous  implication  of  that  power, 

«  HamUton'B  Works,  i.  402. 

f  Joseph  Jones  to  Madison,  June  14,  1788. — Madison  Papers. 

X  Joarnal  of  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia,  11,  12.    May  1784. 
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as  incidental  to  a  league.  This  resolution — addressed  to  a  Oon- 
gress  whose  army  numbered  only  eighty  men — fell  Hfeless  before 
the  Councils  of  the  Country,  now  called  upon  to  consult  the 
great  interests  which  peace  had  just  opened  to  its  view.  A  general 
power  in  Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  as  previously  stated, 
was  not  embraced  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation ;  and  though 
proposed  to  be  after  granted  was  not  conferred ;  and  the 
measures  resorted  to  by  the  separate  States  only  proved  their 
utter  incapacity  of  self  protection.  Fully  aware  of  this  weak- 
nesS)  and  sore  at  her  defeats;  England,  by  a  proclamation  issued 
in  1788,  the  first  act  Of  her  commercial  policy  towards  her  recent 
subjects;  closed  her  West  Indies  to  all  American  vessels;  and 
prohibited  in  her  own  vessels  the  introduction  there  of  fish  and 
other  articles.  Yirginia,  smarting  under  recent  disgraces,  re- 
solved to  rush  into  a  peaceAil  war  of  commercial  restrictions — 
long  the  after  favorite  policy  of  her  leaders.  At  the  next 
.session  of  her  Legislature,  in  early  winter,  she  recommended 
Congress  to  prohibit  all  intercourse  with  England,  until  the 
restrictions  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  were  re- 
moved. Congress,  now  composed  of  inferior  men,  recommended 
to  the  States  to  invest  them  with  powers  of  commercial  retalia- 
tion, for  a  limited  term.  These  powers,  though  again  asked, 
were  never  imparted  to  the  Confederation.  The  lessons  of  a 
short  experience  told  upon  Yirginia,  as  they  did  upon  the  other 
.States.  Ere  two  years  had  elapsed ;  she  proposed  to  authorize 
Congress  to  regulate  the  foreign  and  internal  trade  of  the  States, 
and  to  collect  the  revenue  therefrom,  but  for  a  limited  term,  ttoo 
thirds  of  the  States  concurring;  superadding  other  limitations. 
She,  at  the  same  time  refbsed  authority  to  collect  an  Impost. 
A  year  more  intervened,  when  Virginia  passed  a  countervailing 
law ;  and  an  Act  giving  preference  of  duties  to  her  own  citizens. 
Nor  in  these  effete  measures  was  she  alone.  Instead  of  one 
general,  uniform,  commercial  policy  to  pervade  the  whole  Union, 
are  beheld,  similar  inchoations  of  strenuous  weakness — the  con- 
fiicting  laws  of  conflicting  States,  each  bidding  for  preferences  by 
rival  tariffs ;  each  seeking  to  compel,  by  countervails  and  pro- 
hibitions, the  advantages  which  those  preferences  did  not  obtain. 
^The  results  of  these  commercial  rivalries  taught  the  needed 
lesson.  Pennsylvania,  while  enacting  a  restrictive  law,  pointed 
to  the  true  remedy — a  grant  to  Congress  of  one  of  the  powers, 
which  Hamilton  had  so  earnestly  urged  should  be  engrafted  on 
the  Confederation.    She   declared,  that  "the  privilege  in  the 
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degree  retained  by  the  States  individoally,  of  controlling  and 
regulating  their  own  trade  was  no  longer  compatible  with  the 
general  interest  and  welfare  of  the  United  States."  Connecticut, 
tired  of  vain  experiments,  under  the  same  conviction,  at  last 
passed  an  Act  ''vesting  Congress  with  power  to  regulate  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States ;''  and  Massachusetts  wearied  of 
the  narrow  counsels  which  had  too  long  prevailed  there,  also 
asserted,  through  her  Governor,*  the  duty  of  vesting  in  Con- 
gress the  power  of  regulating  the  trade  of  the  whole  country. 
Nor  did  this  enlightened  person  stop  here.  "  It  is  of  great  im* 
portance,"  he  proclaimed,  "and  the  happiness  of  the  United 
States  depends  upon  it,  that  Congress  should  be  vested  with  all 
the  powers  necessary  to  preserve  the  Union,  to  manage  the 
general  concerns  of  it,  and  promote  its  common  interest.**  With 
this  intent,  he  proposed  a  convention,  whose  agreement,  when 
confirmed  by  the  States,  would  comprehend  these  powers.  The 
approving  legislature,  declaring  that  the  powers  of  Congress 
were  "not  fully  adequate  to  the  great  purposes  they  were 
originally  designed  to  effect,**  urged  Congress  to  recommend, 
"  a  Convention  from  all  the  States,  to  revise  the  Confederation ; 
and  report  to  Congress,  how  far  it  may  be  necessary  in  their 
opinion,  to  alter  or  enlarge  the  same,  in  order  to  secure  and 
perpetuate  the  primary  objects  of  the  Union.**  This  resolution 
was  not  submitted  to  Congress  by  her  delegates;  under  an  im- 
pression that  the  proposed  powers  ought  only  to  be  "  temporaiy, 
until  approved  by  experience ;"  and,  that,  if  a  Convention  was 
necessary,  its  members,  should  be  limited  in  their  authority, 
and  confined  to  the  revision  of  such  parts  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, as  are  supposed  defective;  and  not  be  intrusted  with  a 
general  revision  of  the  articles,  and  a  right  to  report  a  "plan 
of  federal  government  essentially  different  fVom  the  Republican 
form,  now  administered.'*  In  consequence,  a  resolution  passed, 
declaring  that  no  further  proceedings  be  had  for  revising  the 
Confederation.  A  sterner  will  was  at  this  time  curbing  New 
York. 

An  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  Congress  to  countervail 
Great  Britain  was  there  proposed, — ^not  granted;  but  a  discri- 
minating duty  against  British  vessels  was  imposed  by  her  legis- 
lature.^ The  next  year.  Congress  were  vested  by  this  body  with 
the  retaliatory  commercial  powers  it  had  asked ;  but  were  ex- 

^  M^t^age  of  GoTernor  Bowdoin.     May  81,  1785.     Hist.  Rep.  ill  185. 
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proBsIy  forbidden  collecting  any  revenue  within  tbe  State  mthaui 
its  sanction.  The  declaring  her  bills  of  credit  a  legal  tender  fol- 
lowed, a  vicioas  example — ^forthwith  copied  by  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  enforced  in  Bhode  Island,  by  penal  laws. 
Amid  this  wide  distemperature,  an  abdication  of  the  Union  by 
New  England  became  a  current  topic;  and  disaffection  was 
exasperated  into  violence  among  large  bodies  of  their  people, 
by  the  honest  vigor  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  New  Hampshire, 
maintaining  the  obligations  of  their  public  faith.  This  threat- 
ened collapse  was  prevented  there.  But  in  the  two  chief  plant- 
ing States,  where  the  tone  of  the  public  pulse  was  weaker,  and 
the  necessary  vigor  of  government  was  suspended;  all  was  tend- 
ing to  an  early  dismemberment.  Kentucke  broke  from  unresist- 
ing Virginia.  North  Carolina  was  dissevered,  and  a  fragment 
of  her  domain  was  forming  into  an  independent  State ;  while 
the  vast  Western  region  of  the  United  States, — the  present  seat 
of  mighty  opulence  and  patriotic  power,  seemed  sliding  off  from 
the  feeble  hold  of  a  dissolving  league.  In  the  midst  of  this 
huge  discord,  the  basis  of  a  concentrated  vigorous  government 
might  have  been  laid  in  the  region  extending  from  the  St.  Croix 
to  Maryland;  but  below,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  physical  obsta- 
cles are  seen  in  many  an  aspect.  Virginia,  though  looming 
with  pride  at  her  vast  interior  space,  early  felt  the  impossibility 
of  a  total  isolation ;  and  in  the  second  year  of  Independence, 
sought  a  compact  with  Maryland  to  arrange  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  confluent  waters,  and  common  Estuary.  In  the  first  year 
of  peace;  she  again  appointed  a  commission  of  conference, 
which  was  renewed  the  following  year,  when  her  Commissioners 
met  at  Mount  Vernon  with  those  of  Maryland.  There  they 
agreed,  upon  an  Act,  regulating  the  commercial  intercourse 
through  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake,  and  defining  the  juris- 
diction of  each  State.  But,  at  the  moment  of  framing  this  com- 
pact, these  commissioners  deemed  it  necessary  to  extend  its 
provisions,  so  as  to  authorise  the  establishment  of  a  naval  force 
to  protect  their  intervenient  waters,  and  the  formation  of  a 
mutual  tariff.  This  compact,  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
required  the  previous  consent  of  Congress.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty ,  these  deputies  recommended  to  their  respective  States, 
the  appointment  of  other  Commissioners  with  enlarged  powers, 
to  whose  proceedings  the  permission  of  Congress  was  to  be  soli- 
cited.   In  the  first  month  of  the  ensuing  year,*  Virginia  passed 

♦  January  18,  1786. 
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resolations  for  an  uniformity  of  duties  between* the  two  States;' 
and  that  Commissioners  be  chosen  to  meet  annnally,  if  required, 
to  regulate  their  mutual  commercial  interests.  A  few  days 
after,*  she  directed  the  projected  arrangement  to  be  communi- 
cated to  all  the  other  States,  inviting  a  general  meeting  of 
deputies  for  the  precise  purpose  of  considering,  "  how  far  a  uni- 
form system  of  taxation  in  their  commercial  intercourse  and 
regulations  might  be  necessary  to  their  common  interest  and 
permanent  harmony ;  and  to  report  to  the  several  States,  such 
an  act  relative  to  this  great  object,  as  when  unanimously  rati- 
fied by  them;  will  enable  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, effectually  to  provide  for  the  same/'f  A  circular  letter, 
transmitting  this  resolution,  named  Annapolis,  as  the  place  of 
meeting  in  the  following  September.  This  procedure  merely 
contemplated  a  commercial  arrangement,  far  short  of  the  pre* 
vious  proposals — first  ofNew  York,  then  of  Massachusetts. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  highest  order  of  minds,  to  see  in  the 
embryo  of  events,  the  fhiits  that  are  being  bom,  and  that  may 
ripen  to  a  rich  maturity.  By  the  intelligent  interests  of  the 
navigating  States,  Hamilton  felt  almost  assured,  that  every 
obstacle  to  the  organization  of  an  efficacious  Grovemment,  would 
yield  to  wise  persuasions;  but  so  far  the  planting  States, slow  to 
learn'  and  obstinate  in  their  prejudices,had  given  no  promise  of 
enlightened  convictions.  This  proposition  was  their  first  great 
advance ;  and  he  seized  with  delight  the  opportunity  of  earnest 
necessities  that  would  not  long  be  baffied.  The  first  thing  was 
to  accomplish  the  co-oporation  of  New  York.  While  the  com- 
mercial strifes  of  the  several  States  were  going  on,  the'  grant 
to  Congress  of  the  long  sought  power  of  raising  a  revenue  from 
imports  was  still  deferred, — ^partly  owing  to  the  fallacious 
schemes  of  1784  and  1785 ;  but  chiefly  to  the  non  compliance  of 
the  two  Central  States, — ^Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

Hemmed  in  by  these  great  States,  jealous  of  their  commercial 
superiority,  and  disappointed  in  her  efforts  to  induce  a  liberal 
general  policy.  New  Jersey  now  took  a  decisive  step.  She 
passed  a  resolution,  reciting,  as  a  reason  for  it,  the  delinquency 
of  other  States,  refusing  a  compliance  with  the  requisition  of 
Congress  for  hor  quota;  "  until  all  the  States  in  the  Union  had 
complied  with  the  revenue  system  of  seventeen  hundred  and 

«  Hist.  Repub.  lii.  160. 

t  MoTed  by  John  Tyler,  father  of  a  U(e  President  of  the  U.  8. 
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eighty  three ;  or  until,  States  having  pecnliar  commercial  ad* 
vantages,  should  forbear  a  system  of  partial  legislation/'  Yield- 
ing to  wise  influences  she  rescinded  this  resolution ;  but  declared, 
that  the  requisition  had  no  binding  force.  There  was  reason  to 
expect  that  Pennsylvania  would  perform  her  federal  duty,  and 
would  enlarge  the  federal  powers ;  but  that  New  York  would 
depart  fVom  her  then  selfish  and  obnoxious  policy,  there  was 
little  ground  of  hope.  The  improvident  importations  made  on 
the  return  of  peace  had  poured  into  her  coffers  a  large  revenue, 
increased  by  the  navigation  acts  of  other  States;  rendering  her 
the  ontrep5t  of  the  region  east  oJT  the  Delaware.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  not  difficult  to  inculcate  a  persuasion, 
'Uhat  the  commercial  advantage  of  the  State  depended  upon 
retaining  the  power  to  collect  her  own  revenues."*  Thus  cupi- 
dity, and  ambition,  and  pride  were  all  united  in  blinding  her  to 
exterior  dangers ;  in  giving  her  an  undue  sense  of  her  own  im- 
portance; and  in  rendering  her,  for  the  time,  a  jealous  advocate 
of  State  sovereignty  1  This  was  seen  in  all  her  recent  persistent 
legislation.  An  act  passed,  in  accordance  with  the  first  recom- 
mendation of  Congress,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  one,  of 
the  grant  of  power  to  raise  an  impost,  giving  them  the  Mlest 
authority  to  levy,  and  collect  it  by  their  own  officers,  was  re- 
pealed ;  and,  although  the  grant  was  renewed,  the  duties  were  to 
be  collected  by  the  officers,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  State.  Th'e 
second  recommendation  of  Congress,  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty  three,  was  rejected  by  the  two  successive  legislatures  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  four,  and  eighty  five;  and  in 
eighty  six,  thopgh  a  power  of  raising  a  revenue  by  an  impost 
was  granted,  'Hhe  solo  power  of  levying  and  collecting  the 
duties"  was  reserved  to  the  State.  Thus  denied  all  virility. 
Congress  coald  only  implore.  Hamilton  felt  that  it  was  now 
time  to  bring  to  a  definite  issue,  the  pregnant  question  in  her 
policy,  of  granting  or  refusing  the  means  of  maintaining  the 
Union;  if  refused  by  her;  of  her  entering  into  a  concert  in 
a  general  arrangement  embracing  loading  national  objects.^ 

*  Gttriis — Historj  of  the  Coniiitution,  i.  844.  In  oppoiiiion  to  the  adoption 
of  the  .preeent  Gonititution  was  %  busy  organisation  oalled  **  Tlie  Bepublioan 
Glttb,"  tlie  most  aotire  person  of  wliicli  in  liis  correspondence  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  it  in  other  States,  was  the  Collector  of  iht  New  York  Cfuiionu, 
Qeorge  Mason  agreed  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  *'  Republican  Society"  in  Vir 
ginia. — Life  of  John  Lamb, 

f  **  Hamilton,"  Colonel  Troup  relates,  **  had  no  idea  that  the  legislature 
eould  bo  prevailed  on  to  adopt  the  sjfstom  as  recommended  by  Congress; 
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Massftohusetts,  oheoked  for  a  time  in  her  forward  action,  was 
now  again  in  motion.  Her  Grovernor,  after  descanting  npon  the 
importance  of  conferring  the  requisite  powers  upon  Congress, 
placed  before  her  legislature  the  grave  enquiry — ^'^  Shall  the 
Union  cease  to  exist  ?" ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  receiyed  the  Circular 
of  Yirginia,  recommended  an  appointment  of  Commissioners  to 
the  contemplated  Commercial  Convention,  which  was  made. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  united  with  Yirginia 
in  the  mission  to  Annapolis,  where  Benson,  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, and  Hamilton,  two  of  the  representatives  appointed  by  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  arrived  on  the  seventh  of  September. 
After  some  delay,  awaiting  the  deputies  from  other  States  who 
did  not  appear,  this  assemblage  of  only  twelve  persons,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  a  report,  which  being  accepted, 
the  Convention  a<youmed. 

The  draft  of  this  report  was  by  Hamilton,  though  not  formally 
one  of  the  Committee.*  In  this  draft,  as  originally  framed, 
Hamilton  exhibited  at  large,  the  condition  of  the  country,  and 
the  necessity  of  an  efficient  national  Government  But,  fh>ni 
the  opinions  he  mot  there,  and  from  the  lukewarmness  mani- 
fested by  the  non-attendance  of  the  delegates  of  most  of  the 
States,  it  was  thought,  that  his  statements  were  too  full,  and 
explicit;  and  he  reduced  the  report  to  the  form  in  which  it'was 
issuedf  on  the  fourteenth  of  September  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty  six.  It  was  addressed  to  the  five  States  there  repre- 
sented; and  copies  of  it  were  transmitted  to  Congress  and  to  the 
executives  of  the  other  States.  The  terms  of  this  Address  are 
seen  to  have  been  very  carefully  guarded,  so  as  to  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  thirteenth  of  the  articles  of  the  Confedera- 

neither  hftd  be  any  partiality  for  a  oommeroial  conyention,  otherwise  than  as 
a  stepping  stone  to  a  general  eonyention,  to  form  a  General  Constitution.  In 
purntanee  of  kit  plan^  Mr.  Duer,  the  late  Colonel  Maleolra  and  myself,  were 
sent  to  the  State  legislature,  as  part  of  the  city  delegation,  and  we  were  to 
make  OTery  possible  effort  to  aocomplish  Hamilton's  objects.  *  *  *  We  went 
all  our  strength  in  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  attend  the  commercial 
eouTention,  in  which  we  were  successful — Hamilton  was  appointed  one  of 
them.  Thus  it  was,  that  he  was  the  principal  instrument  to  turn  the  State  to 
a  course  of  policy  that  saved  our  country  fVom  incalculable  mischiefs,  if  not 
from  min." 

*  Memoir  published  by  Judge  Benson. 

-<•  Edmund  Randolph,  GoTernor  of  Virginia,  objected  to  the  Report  as  first 
framed ;  Madison  then  observed  to  Hamilton,  **  Ton  had  better  yield  to  this 
mau,  otherwise  all  Virginia  will  be  against  you." 
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tion,  wbioh  required  that,  '*any  alteration  of  them  should  be 
agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  every 
State  ;"  while  the  latitude  with  which  the  object  of  the  proposed 
Convention  is. expressed — "to  devise  such  Airther  provisions  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  to  render  the  Constitution  of  the 
federal  government  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union/'  in- 
dicates clearly  Hamilton's  determined  purpose  to  endeavor  to 
establish  a  well  organized  National  Government.  The  con- 
templated general  Convention  was  asked  to  meet  at  Philadel- 
phia on  the  second  Monday  of  the  coming  Hay. 

This  interval  was  momentous.  The  insurrection  in  New 
England,  suppressed  by  a  local  force,  raised  without  waiting  the 
sanction  of  Congress,  which  the  Articles  of  Confederation  re- 
quired, proved  the  want  of  the  peace  establishment  which  Hamil- 
ton in  vain,  had  planned  and  urged ;  and  New  York,  in  stolid  stub- 
bornness, was  defying  every  appeal  to  her  better  reason,  to  her 
great  interests,  and  to  her  highest  duty.  The  other  States  had  at 
length  granted  to  Congress,  power  to  levy  and  collect  an  impost. 
These  grants,  the  last  act  of  New  York  in  relation  to  it,  rendered 
nugatory.  In  this  great  emergency.  Congress  requested  her 
Governor  to  convene  an  extra  session  of  her  legislature.  Clinton 
refused  on  the  ground,  that  his  power  to  convene  it  was  limited, 
to  ^^extraordinary  occasions"  Congress,  then  sitting  at  New 
York,  declared  that  the  act  of  New  York  was  not  a  compliance 
with  the  general  plan — that  "the  present  critical  and  embar- 
rassed state  of  the  finances  was  such  as  to  require  that  the 
system  of  impost  should  be  carried  into  immediate  effect;"  that 
they  consider  this  as  "  an  occasion  sufficiently  important  and 
extraordinary"  for  the  convening  of  the  legislature,  and  earnestly 
recommended  that  it  should  be  immediately  called.  Clinton  was 
deaf  to  this  most  earnest  appeal.  The  fKends  of  the  Union  in 
New  York  were  roused  with  indignation.  They  resolved  to 
endeavour  to  redeem  their  State  fh>m  such  misguiding.  General 
Schuyler  bad  again  been  elected  to  its  Senate.  Hamilton,  though 
opposed  by  the  men  whose  cupidity  he  had  exposed  in  'eighty 
four,  and  who  were  among  the  chief  adherents  of  Clinton,  was 
chosen  by  the  City  of  New  York,  one  of  its  members  of  Assem- 
bly. His  services  in  this  body  have  left  a  marked  impress  on 
the  legislative  code  of  this  State;,  but  these  were  secondary  to 
the  influence  he  was  enabled  to  exert  upon  the  counsels  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  question  before  it,  which  rose  m  magnitude 
above  all  others,  was — that  of  the  grant  to  Congress  of  the 
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power  to  raise  an  Impost.  In  behalf  of  this  grant,  Hamilton 
made  an  effort  of  argument  and  of  eloquence  not  below  the 
momentous  topic — ^the  union  and  general  welfare  of  a  free 
people.  Around  him  were  standing  the  few  disheartened  mem- 
bers of  an  anxious  Congress ;  and  most  of  the  most  distinguished ' 
men  oi^  the  State.  His  effort,  though  thwarted,  was  not  in  vain, 
for  he  then  and  there  established  an  influence,  which,  perhaps, 
it  may  not  be  erroneously  stated,  established  the  Federal  con* 
stitution.  What  force  of  mind  he  displayed  is  seen  in  the  fact, 
that  not  one  of  the  numerous  opposition  ventured  a  reply.  The 
resolution  for  the  grant  was  defeated  by  a  silent  vote — ^as  was 
said — "  the  Impost  was  strangled  by  a  band  of  mutes.*^  This  vote 
was  given  on  the  fifteenth  of  February  1787  while  Congress 
were  still  hesitating  their  approval  of  the  proposed  General  Con- 
vention. Though  outvoted  in  this  measure,  Hamilton  felt  that 
in  all  this  exertion  of  his  powers,  his  gracious  temper  had 
rightly  touched  the  temper  of  the  Assembly ;  and,  the  day  after 
this  vote,  a  notice  was  given  of  an  intended  motion  for  an  in- 
struction to  Congress  to  recommend  the  call  of  a  general  Con-^ 
vention.  This  proposed  instruction  was  expressive  of  the  great 
purpose  in  Hamilton's  thoughts ; — that  "  of  revising  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union,  by  such  alterations  and 
amendments,  as  a  majority  of  the  representatives  shall  judge 
proper  and  necessary  to  render  tho^i  adequate  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  government  of -the  Union."  Had  this  instruction  as 
thus  framed  passed,  the  present  civil  conflict  would  not  havo 
taken  place,  and  the  question  of  the  duration  of  this  Grovem- 
ment  would  not  continue  to  agitate  thoughtful  minds.  Though 
injuriously  modified  in  its  terms  by  the  State  party  in  the  House, 
this  Instruction  passed ;  and  through  the  influence  of  Schuyler, 
at  an  urgent  moment,  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  by  a  majority 
of  one  vote.  The  next  day,  Hamilton's  Beport  from  Annapolis 
was  called  up  in  Congress.  By  some  it  was  supposed  their 
sanction  of  the  Convention  might  stimulate ;  by  others  it  was 
alleged,  that  it  would  impede  the  action  of  the  States.  Some 
looked  with  jealousy  at  a  body  so  formed,  others  doubted  its 
"  legality."  Amid  this  perplexity — at  this  critical  moment — the 
instruction  of  New  York  was  presented  to  them  and  determined 
their  action.  Its  precise  instruction  failed,  though  supported  by 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  A  new  resolution,  offered  by  a 
member  of  the  former  state,  being  amended,  passed. 
Beferring  to  the  provision  for  their  alteration,  in  the  Articles 
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of  the  Confederation,  and  to  "  the  inBtmctions  of  several  States; 
9ad  particularly  the  State  of  New  York;"  and  declaring  it  to  be 
^  the  most  probable  means  of  establishing  in  these  States  a  firm 
national  Government/'  it  sanctioned  the  contemplated  Conven- 
tion, for  the  purpose  *'  of  revising*'  the  Confederation,  and  re- 
porting to  Congress  and  to  the  several  States  f'  such  alterations 
and  provisions  therein,  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  by  Congress,  and 
confirmed  by  the  States,  render  the  Federal  Constitution,  ade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  government  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Union."  One  groat  barrier,  Hamilton  had  now  removed. 
Congress  had  surrendered  its  exclusive  right  to  innovate  upon 
the  Articles  of  the  Confederation.  His  gi*oat  purpose  was  at- 
tained— the  calling  of  a  Convention  to  be  composed  of  men  of 
the  highest  intellect,  and  the  longest  and  largest  experience  in 
this  country, — by  Congress,  thus  giving  its  sanction  to  this 
new  body  when  convened — and  trusting  to  the  indeterminate 
commissions  of  its  members,  to  organize  a  government  fVilly 
.capable  of  promoting  and  perpetuating  the  welfare  of  a  great 
nation.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  existing  Government  was,  by 
this  act,  made  auxiliary  to  its  own  modification,  or  even  subver- 
sion, by  the  substitution  of  another  government,  without  vio- 
lating the  constitutional  provisions  of  the  Confederation ;  and, 
'  still  looking  to  every  contingency,  the  -ligaments  of  the  imper- 
fect league  were  preserved ;  until,  perhaps,  the  coming  of  some 
more  favorable  moment  for  its  reconstruction.  This  may  be 
pronounced  a  masterly  achievement. 

Having  thus  successfully  exerted  the  influence  of  this  act  of 
reluctant  New  York  upon  the  reluctant  Congress;  Hamilton 
was  eager  to  derive  the  benefit  of  the  influence  of  this  recom- 
mendation of  Congress  upon  that  State;  and  five  days  after,  he 
presented  a  resolution  to  the  assembly  of  New  York,  conform- 
ing to  that  recommendation,  for  the  appointment  of  five  com- 
missioners to  meet  in  the  General  Convention.  The  proposed 
number  was  reduced  to  three ;  and  a  proviso  was  urged,  that 
the  alterations  and  provisions  of  the  Confederation  ^*  should  be 
not  repugnant  to,  or  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  this 
State"*  This  proviso  was  lost  by  the  vote  of  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate.  Hamilton's  resolution  was  passed ;  and 
on  the  eighth  of  March,  Hamilton,  Lansing  and  Yates  were  ap- 
pointed the  three  commissioners.    As  the  rule  of  the  Confedera** 

*  PropoMd  by  Chief  Justioe  Taiei. 
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lion  of  voting  by  StateB,  probably  would  be  adopted ;  and  as  his 
coUeagnes  differed  from  him  in  their  views,  Hamilton  proposed, 
near  the  end  of  the  session,  to  add  two  delegates.  This  motion 
prevailed  in  the  assembly,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 
Happily  for  his  fame,  this  result  did  not  prevent  his  assuming, 
finally,  a  responsibility  from  which  he  did  not  shrink,  and  which 
proved  of  large  benefit  to  the  American  people.  Yifginia,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  North  Caroliiia  appointed 
their  Commissioners,  not  waiting  the  sanction  of  Congress. 
This  sanction  being  given,  each  of  the  other  States,  Bhode 
Island  excepted,  aliib  chose  a  deputation. 

Amid  a  great  diversity  of  opinions,  and  of  interests,  the 
Federal  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  fourteenth  of 
May  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  seyen,  when,  a  majority  of 
States  not  being  represented,  it  acyoumed  to  the  twenty-fifth 
of  that  month.    It  is  an  evidence  of  the  uncertain  anticipations 

•  of  the  result  of  its  consultations,  that  Washington  long  hesi- 
tated becoming  a  member  of  it;  and  that  Connecticut  deferred 
the  choice  of  her  delegation  to  it  until  Hay ;  and  New  Hamp- 
shire until  the  following  June.  Nine  States  having  appeared 
on  the  day  to  which  it  had  adjourned,  they  gave  to  its  proceed- 
ings all  the  weight  and  influence  of  Washington's  great  cha- 
racter and  popularity,  by  electing  him  to  preside.  To  secure  to' 
its  deliberations  the  utmost  freedom  firom  external  pressure, 

'  these  deliberations  were  ordered  to  be  secret. 

Four  days  later,  on  the  twenty  ninth  of  May,  a  series  of 
propositions  for  a  National  government  were  submitted  for 
consideration  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  body*  by  Edmund 
Bandolph,  of  Virginia,  and  having  been  discussed  and  amended, 
were  reported  to  the  House  on  the  thirteenth  of  June.  They 
were  called  ^Uhe  Yiroinia  Plan."  Two  days  after,  a  number 
of  resolves,  framed  by  several  of  the  representatives  of  States, 
especially  sedulous  for  a  large  retention  of  power  in  the  States, 
were  presented.  They  were  called  "  The  Jerskt  Plan."  These 
being  refeired  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  the  Virginia 
'  resolutions  were  recommitted. 

'     The  broad  question,  Whether  "  a  national  government  ought 
to  be  established,  consisting  of  a  Supreme  legislative,  executive 

*  A  plan  of  GoTernment  was  submitUd  by  Charles  Pinoknej,  not  thai  on  the 
Journal,  but  that  stated  in  «No.  2687  of  Select  Tracts  of  New  York  Historieal 

•  Sboietj."    It  does  not  appear  to  hare  gained  any  speoial  attention. 
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and  jadiciary,"  or  tho  Articles  of  Confederation  with  enlarged 
powers,  was  now  before  the  Convention.  The  Yirqinia  plan, 
as  essentially  modified,  proposed  a  National  Legislatore  to  con- 
sist of  two  branches — ^the  first  '*  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  several  States  for  the  term  of  three  years" — the  second,  *'  by 
the  individaal  legislatures;" — and  it  was  resolved,  that  this 
legislature  so  organized,  "  ought  to  be  empowered  to  enjoy  the 
legislative  rights  vested  in  Congress  by  the  Confederation;" 
and,  moreover,  "  to  legislate  on  all  cases  to  which  the  separate 
States  are  incompetent,  or  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  United 
States  may  be  interrupted  by  the  exercise  of  individual  legisla- 
tion; and  to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several  States 
contravening  in  the  opinion  of  the  national  legislature  the  arti- 
cles of  union,  or  any  treaties  subsisting  under  the  authority  of 
the  Union."  It  was  declared,  that  the  right  of  suffrage  in  tho 
first  branch  ought  to  be  *'  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  white  and  other  free  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  every  age, 
sex,  and  condition,  including  those  bound  to  servitude  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons  not  compre- 
hended in  the  foregoing  description,  except  Indians,  not  paying 
taxes  in  each  State;"  and,  that  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the 
second  branch  ought  to  be  according  to  the  same  rule ; — ^that  a 
National  Executive  be  instituted  to  consist  of  one  person,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  National  legislature,  for  tho  term  of  seven  years, 
with  power  to  carry  into  execution  the  National  laws;  to 
appoint  to  offices  in  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for;  to  be  in- 
eligible a  second  time;  to  be  removable  on  impeachment  and 
conviction  of  malpractice  or  neglect  of  duty ;  and  to  receive  a 
fixed  stipend  fVom  the  national  treasury,  with  a  veto  on  any 
legislative  act,  unless  afterwards  passed  by  two  thirds  of  each 
branch  of  the  legislature ; — and  that  a  National  Judiciary  be 
established ;  to  consist  of  one  Supreme  tribunal,  appointed  by 
the  second  branch  of  the  legislature,  to  hold  office  during  good 
behaviour,  with  fixed  compensations,  unalterable  as  to  the  in- 
cumbents— with  power  to  the  National  legislature  *to  appoint 
inferior  tribunals.  The  judicial  jurisdiction  was  to  extend  to 
all  cases  respecting  '^  the  collection  of  the  National  revenue, 
impeachments  of  any  National  officers;  and  questions  which 
involve  the  National  peace  and  harmony."  The  several  depart- 
ments being  thus  organized  and  their  powers  expressed ;  a  pro- 
vision was  added,  for  '*  the  admission  of  States  lawfVilly  arising 
without  the  limits  of  the  United  States."    A  provision  was  also 
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made,  for  the  continuance  of  CongreBS  and  its  authoritied  until 
a  given  day  after  the  reform  of  the  Articles  of  Union  shall  be 
adopted,  and  for  the  completion  of  all  their  engagements. 
Likewise,  a  resolution,  that  a  republican  constitution  and  its 
existing  laws,  ought  to  be  guaranteed  to  each  State  by  the 
United  States — another  resolution,  that  provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Union — and  that 
the  legislative,  ozocutivo  and  judiciary  powers  ought  to  be 
bound  by  oath  to  support  the  Articles  of  Union ; — ^and  a  final 
resolution,  that  the  amendments  '*  offered  by  the  Convention, 
ought,  after  the  approbation  of  Congress,  to  bo  submitted  to  an 
assembly  or  assemblies  of  representatives,  recommended  by  the 
jseveral  legislatures,  to  be  expressly  chosen  by  the  people^  to  con- 
sider and  decide  thereon." 

"  The  Jersey  plan ;"  in  direct  contrast  with  that  originating 
with  Virginia,  proposed;  <'  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  be 
so  revised,  corrected  and  enlarged,  as  to  render^the  federal  con- 
stitution adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union."  In  addition  to  the  existing  powers, 
were  proposed  those  of  levying  certain  revenue  duties  and  of 
regulating  commerce — ^retaining  the  system  of  requisitions — 
numbers  being  substituted  as  the  measure  of  contribution; — 
retaining  a  single  legislative  body  with  the  command  of  the 
purse  and  of  the  sword,  deriving  its  authority  from  the  States ; 
and  with  equality  of  suffrage  by  the  States ;  but  giving  no  nega- 
tive upon  the  States.  It  contemplated  a  plural  Executive,  with 
authority  to  execute  the  federal  acts,  to  appoint  federal  officers, 
and  to  direct  all  military  operations ;  removable  for  misconduct, 
on  application  by  a  majority  of  the  executives  of  the  several  States; 
and  without  a  negative  on  the  acts  of  this  single  legislative 
body.  It  proposed  also,  a  federal  judiciary  to  consist  of  a 
Supreme  tribunal ;  to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive,  and  to 
hold  during  good  behaviour;  authorised  to  hear  appeals  in 
several  specified  case^,  and  to  try  impeachments  of  federal 
officers,  without  any  other  original  jurisdiction,  and  without 
providing  for  inferior  tribunals.  It  was  likewise  resolved; 
"  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  powers  within  the 
respective  States,  ought  to  be  bound  by  oath  to  support*  the 
Articles  of  Union ;"  and  that  Acts  of  Congress,  <<  lawfully  made, 
and  all  treaties  made  and  ratified  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  respective  States, 
as  far  as  those  acts  and  treaties  shall  relate  to  the  said  States  or 
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to  thiir  oitizenB;"  and  that  the  State  judiciaries  shall  be  bound 
tbere))y.  To  this  impotent  system,  was  superadded  an  express 
power  to  the  federal  exeoative  "  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  the 
Confederated  States  to  enforce  and  compel"  by  States  or  indi- 
vidual bodies,  an  obedience  to  the  acts  of  the  Confederacy  or  an 
observance  of  its  treaties.  It  also  provided  for  the  admission  of 
new  States,  and  for  the  hearing  and  decision  of  territorial 
disputes. 

It  is  seen,  that  this  plan  proposed  merely  a  modification  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation ;  and  in  most  respects  a  modification 
embracing  the  several  propositions  made  to  Congress,  from  time 
to  time,  prior  to  the  call  of  the  Convention.  It  was  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  policy  of  its  advocates,  to  place  themselves  on  the 
ground  of  a  strict  observance  of  the  terms  of  their  Commissions 
ft^m  their  several  States.  The  resolutions  of  Virginia,  even 
much  as  they  had  been  amended,  presented  features  little  less 
objectionable.  With  the  undefined  powers  given  to  the  national 
legislature,  it  was  also  empowered  *'  to  negative  all  laws  passed 
by  the  several  States,  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the  na- 
tional legislature,  the  articles  of  Union,  or  any  treaties  subsist- 
ing under  its  authority;"  superadding  the  election  of  the  Execu- 
tive by  the  general  legislature^  and  the  choice  of  the  Judiciary  by 
the  second  branch  of  this  legislature.  A  Government  so  consti- 
tuted could  not  have  been  established ;  or  if  established,  could  not 
have  maintained  itself,  without  constant  collisious  with  the  States, 
early  fatal  to  its  existence,  or  without  resulting  in  an  intolerable 
tyranny.  The  two  plans  before  the  Convention  were  hopelessly 
irreconcilable.  A  dissolution  of  the  Convention,  and  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  frail  union  were  impending — almost  instant. 

Hamilton,  though  by  the  uniting  controlling  voice  of  his  two 
colleagues  from  New  York,  without  a  vote,  resolved  to  present  a 
plan — himself  free  from  any  weak  reserves — in  the  approach  to 
which  might  be  framed  a  Government,  resting  entirely  on  the 
free  voice  and  power  of  the  American  people.  Aware  of  the  ex- 
isting heresy,  that  ^^h  party  to  a  compact  has  a  right  to  revoke 
that  compact' — ^the  very  heresy  upon  which  the  .existing  rebellion 
places  its  vindication,  asserting  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  a  mere  compact  of  several  sovereign  States; — 
be  fVilly  saw  "the  necessity  of  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
National  Government  deeper  than  in  the  mere  sanction  of 
delegated  authority."  "  The  fabric  of  the  American  Empire," 
are  his  words,  "  ought  to  rest  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  consent 
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OF  THE  People."  *<The  stroams  of  national  power  ought  to 
flow  immediately  from  that  pure  original  fountain  of  all  legiti 
mate  authority."  ThiB  elementary,  leading  principle  of  his 
policy  was  avowed  by  him,  on  the  first  day  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Convention.  The  initial  proposition  of  Virginia  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  Government  was ;  "  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
in  the  National  legislature,  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
quotas  of  contribution,  or  to  the  nomber  of  free  inhabitants,  as 
the  one  or  the  other  may  seem  best  in  dififerent  cases."  Hamilton 
met  the  open  question  at  once  by  a  resolution,  "  that  the  rights 
of  suflhige  in  the  National  legislature  ought  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  free  inhabitants."*  This  principle  having 
been  adopted,  as  to  the  first  branch  of  the  legislature,  was, 
with  his  concurring  vote,  extended  to  the  second  branch  ;f  and, 
upon  a  motion  for  the  choice  of  the  Executive  by  electors  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people  in  districts,  as  the  vote  of  New  York 
was  divided  ;|  (its  other  representatives  strictly  adhering  to  the 
theory  of  a  State  corporate  vote) ;  and  as  this  was  the  mode  of 
election  provided  for  in  his  plan  of  a  Constitution,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  Hamilton  voted  for  it.  Thus,  did  he  propose  to 
stamp  upon  the  new  system  its  primary  essential  character  in 
his  view,  that  of  an  Institution  founded  in  the  free  voice  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  deriving  ail  the  depart- 
ments of  government  from  them ;— confronting  at  the  same  time 
—-at  the  very  outset, — ^in  the  foreground, — the  theory  of  the 
separate,  controlling  sovereignty  of  the  mere,  "  artificial  beings" 
— the  States ;  and  restoring  to  all  the  "  free  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States"— ^^' as  one  people,"  in  Union,  the  united  sove- 
reignty and  united  independence  they  had  asserted  to  them- 
selves in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  when  assuming, 
**  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  a  separate  and  equal  station." 
Thus,  did  he  carry  into  effect  his  own  pregnant,  Explicit,  never 
to  be  forgotten  attestation,  that  "the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  People  began  by  a  federal  act" — that,  "  the  de^ 
claration  of  Independence  was  the  frmdamental  Constitution  of 
every  State" — "that  the  Union  and  Independence 'of  these 
States  are  blended  and  incorporated  in  one  and  the  same  act." 
The  Convention  had  unanimously  pledged  themselves  to  esta- 

*  Jonmal  of  the  Federal  ConTention,  p.  88.    The  resolation  moved  bj 
Hamilton,  seoonded  by  Spaigbi,  May  80,  1787. 
f  Ibid.  112.    Moved  hj  Wilson,  teeonded  hj  Hamilton.    Jane  U^  1787. 
X  Ibid.  92. 
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bliBh  a  republican  Grovernment.  The  only  qaestion,  thereforOy 
which  remained,  was,  what  form  that  repablican  government 
ought  to  take  1  The  first  resolution  of  the  States  right,  or  '^New 
Jersey  Flan" — ^is  seen  to  have  been,  *<  that  the  Articles  of  the 
Confederation  ought  to  be  so  revised,  enlarged  and  corrected,  as 
to  render  the  federal  constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
mentf  and  the  preservation  of  tJie  Union"  To  declare  a  purpose 
beyond  this;  and  to  open  the  whole  subject  of  the  best  form  of 
Government  to  be  framed,  this  resolution  was  postponed ;  and  it 
was  now  resolved; — "that  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation 
ought  to  be  revised  and  amended,  so  as  to  render  the  government 
of  the  United  States  adequate  to  the  exigencies,  the  preservation, 
and  tfie  prosperity  of  the  Union." 

At  this  moment  of  most  critical,  deepest,  emergent  interest, 
Hamilton  took  the  fioor.  After  stating*  the  importance  of  the 
occasion,  he  urged  the  obligation  of  adopting  <^a  eolid  plan  with- 
out regard  to  temporary  opinions** — that  '*  if  an  ineffectual  plan 
were  again  proposed,  it  will  beget  despair ;  and  no  Government 
will  grow  out  of  the  oonsknt  of  the  people—;  that  there  seemed 
to  be  but  three  lines  of  conduct — ;  a  league  offensive,  a  treaty 
of  commerce,  and  an  apportionment  of  the  public  debts — ;  an 
amendment  of  the  existing  Confederation,  by  addiiig  such 
powers  as  the  public  mind  deems  nearest  being  matured  to 
grant — ;  or,  the  forming  a  new  government  to  pervade  the  wholef' 
country,  '*  with  decisive  powers,"  in  short,  "  with  complete  sove- 
reignty." The  last,  he  stated,  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment, and  he  therefore  fVilly  examined  its  practicability.  He 
next  exposed  at  much  length  'Hhe  objections*'  to  the  existing 
Confederation,  concluding,  that  it  could  not  be  amended,  unless 
the  most  important  powers  were  given  to  Congress,  constituted 
as  they  were,  shewing  that  this  would  be  liable  to  all  the  objec- 
tions against  any  form  of  general  government,  with  the  addition 
of  "  the  want  of  checks^  On  this  point  bis  speech  took  a  large 
scope ;  setting  forth  '<  the  principles  of  Civil  obedience/'  and  the 
absence  of  their  operation  in  such  a  plan ;  and  stating  in  succes- 
sion, the  causes  of  opposition  to  it  which  would  exist,  and  would 
be  active,  as  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  a  scheme ;  sus- 
taining his  positions  by  a  fViU  exhibition  fVom  history,  of  the 
fate  of  ancient  and  modern  Confederacies.  The  result,  he  de- 
clared, would  be,  "dismemberment,"  promoted  by  "foreign 
influence ;"  followed  by  "  standing  armies,"  and  "  domesiiu 
V  •  Hist.  Rep.  ill.  275.    June  18,  1787. 
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factions ;"  ending  in  <<  monarchy  in  the  Sonthem  States" — ;  the 
jeopardy  of  <<  federal  rights/'  especially,  the  **  fisheries/'  and 
the  loss  of  their  great  natural  '^  advantages" — that,  "  foreign 
nations"  woald  not  respect  our  rights,  nor  grant  us  reciprocity ; 
and  would  reduce  us  to  a  passive  commerce, — that  the  fisheries, 
the  navigation  of  the  lakes— of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  protec- 
tion and  power  of  a  fleet — ^would  all  be  hazarded  or  lost.  That 
to  prevent  all  these  evils,  and  to  secure  permanently  the  national 
happiness;  the  General  Government,  must  not  only  have  a 
strong  soul,  but  strong  organs  **  by  which  that  soul  is  to  operate." 
What  that  Government  ought  to  be  was  the  great  question. 
Here  he  gave  his  "  sentiments  of  the  best^  form  of  Government 
— ^not  as  a  thing  attainable  by  us,  but  as  a  model  which  we 
ought  to  approach  as  near  as  possible."  That  the  "  British  Con* 
stitution  was  the  best  form" — was  the  conclusion  of  the  in* 
qniries  of  the  wisest  philosophic  investigators  of  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  government,— of  Aristotle,  of  Cicero,  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  Neckar.  The  advantages  of  this  form  of  Govern- 
ment were  pezt  fully  pourtrayed ;  the  difficulties  of  establishing 
a  republican  government  with  adequate  checks  were  shewn,  and 
its  defects  exposed.  The  results  of  this  wide  survey  were,  that 
it  was  "  impossible  to  secure  the  Union  by  any  modification  of 
federal  government" — ^that,  *'  a  league  offensive  and  defensive 
was  full  of  certain  evils,  and  greater  dangers;"  and  that  the 
organization  of  "a  General  Government  was  very  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,"  and  liable  to  various  *<  objections." — ^*  What,"  he 
asked,  "  is  to  be  done?  Balance  inconveniences  and  dangers,  and 
choose  that  which  seems  to  have  the  fewest  objections."  He 
then  "  read  his  plan  of  a  Constitution,  as  illustrative  of  his  views, 
not  as  a  project,  but  so  prepared  that  it  might  have  gone  into 
immediate  effect  if  it  had  been  adopted."* , 

Some  of  the  objections  to  such  a  plan  were  then  adverted  to 
and  met — ^the  apprehended  increase  of  expense,  by  the  fact, 
that  the  expences  <<  of  the  State  Governments  will  be  propor- 
tionably  diminished" — ^that  "  the  interference  of  officers  would 
not  be  so  great,  because  the  objects  of  the  General  Government 
and  the  particular  ones  would  not  be  the  same" — ^that  the 
finances  would  be  the  care  of  the  former — the  administration 
of  private  justice  that  of  the  States; — and  that  energy  would 

*HiBt.  Rep.  iii.  801.  Statement  by  Madison,  that  this  plan  "was  a  fall 
plan  as  long  as  the  present  Constitution ;  and  so  prepared,  that  it  might  have 
gone  into  immediaU  effect,  if  it  had  been  adopted." 
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not  be  wantiDg  in  eBBontial  points  beoanse  the  administration 
of  private  justice  will  be  carried  home  to  men's  doors  by  the 
particular  governments,  and  that  the  revenues  might  be  col- 
lected from  imposts,  excises,  &o.,  and,  if  necessary  to  go  fhrther, 
the  general  government  may  make  use  of  the  particular  govern- 
ments. Th*e  objection  as  to  the  non-attendance  of  members— 
a  frequent  and  most  serious  embarrassment  in  Congress — is 
answered,  by  stating,  that  the  Government  must  be  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  offer,  strong  motives  to  exorcise  its  powers — ^in  short, 
'*  to  interest  all  the  passions  of  individuals  and  to  turn  them  into 
that  channel." 

Having  stated,  without  reserves,  his  theoretical  opinions  of 
the  different  kinds  of  Government;  Hamilton  declared,  *'that 
the  republican  theory  ought  to  be  adhered  to  in  this  country,  as 
long  as  there  was  any  chance  to  its  success — ^that  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  equality  of  political  rights  among  the  citizens,  exclusive 
of  all  permanent  or  hereditary  distinctions,  was  of  a  nature  to 
engage  the  good  wishes  of  every  good  man,  whatever  might  be 
his  theoretic  doubts;  that  it  merited  his  best  efforts  to  give 
success  to  it  in  practice ; — ^that,  hitherto,  from  an  incompetent 
structure  of  the  government,  it  had  not  had  a  fair  trial ;  and 
that  the  endeavor  ought  then  to  be  to  secure  to  it  a  better 
chance  of  success,  by  a  government  more  capable  of  energy  and 
order."* 

The  plan  of  (xovernment  read  by  him  commences  with  a  pre- 
amble, brief,  simple,  comprehensive,  fully  expressive  of  its  pur- 
pose. "  The  People  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  government  of  themselves 
and  their  posterity."  It  consists  of  ten  articles,  each  divided 
into  sections. 

The  first  of  these  declared  that  the  legislative  power  should 
be  vested  in  an  assembly  and  senate,  subject  to  a  negative ;  the 
executive  power,  with  specified  qualifications,  in  a  president  of 
the  United  States;  and  the  supreme  judicial  authority,  with 
certain  exceptions,  in  a  supreme  court,  to  consist  of  not  less 
than  six,  nor  more  than  twelve,  judges. 

The  assembly  of  representatives  were  (by  the  second  article) 
to  be  chosen  by  the  free  male  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the 
several  states  in  the  union,  all  of  whom,  of  the  age  of  twenty 
one  years  and  upwards,  were  to  be  entitled  to  an  equal  vote. 
The  first  assembly  was  to  consist  of  one  hundred  members, 

•  »  Hist.  Rep.  iii.  288. 
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which  were  apportioned  among  the  states — the  most  populous 
state,  Virginia,  having  sixteen,  and  the  least  populous,  Dela- 
ware, having  two  representatives.  The  whole  number  was 
never  to  be  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  a  given  num- 
ber, which  was  not  fixed,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  states  by 
a  decennial  census  of  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  except 
Indians  not  taxed,  and  three-fiflhs  of  all  other  j)eraon^  .*  the  term 
of  service  was  to  be  determined  by  the  legislature,  but  was  not 
to  exceed  three  years,  and  to  commence  and  end  the  same  day. 
It  was  to  choose  its  own  officers,  to  judge  and  decide  on  the  quali- 
fications and  elections  of  its  members,  and  to  have  the  exclusive 
power  of  impeachment;  but  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  was 
necessary  to  impeach  a  senator. 

Bevenue  bills  and  appropriations  for  the  support  of  fieets  and 
armies,  and  for  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  government,  were 
to  originate  in  this  body,  but  might  be  altered  or  amended  by 
the  senate.  The  acceptance  of  office  under  the  United  States, 
vacated  a  seat  in  it.  Thus,  in  the  constituency  of  this  branch 
of  the  government,  (all  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the 
union,)  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage  was  recognised, 
and  the  democratic  interests  were  fully  represented.  Its  power 
over  the  purse,  the  sword,  and  over  impeachments,  gave  it  the 
means  to  resist  usurpation,  and  rendered  it  an  efficient  counter- 
poise to  the  more  durable  members  of  the  government,  and  the 
natural  guardian  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  third  article  related  to  the  second  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  senate  were  also  representatives  of  the  people,  but 
nnder  the  modifications  that  the  senators  were  to  be  chosen  by 
electors  elected  in  districts  of  the  states  for  that  purpose,  and 
only  by  persons  who  had  an  estate  in  land  for  life,  or  for  an 
unexpired  term  of  not  less  than  fourteen  years.  The  first 
senate  was  to  be  apportioned  among  the  states  as  the  conven- 
tion should  decide.  For  the  purpose  of  future  elections,  the 
states  which  had  more  than  one  senator,  were  to  be  divided  by 
the  act  of  the  general  legislature  into  convenient  districts  to 
which  the  senators  were  to  be  apportioned;  a  state  having  one 
senator,  to  be  a  district  In  case  of  death,  resignation,  or  the 
removal  of  a  senator  from  office,  his  place  was  to  be  supplied  by 
a  new  election  in  the  district  from  which  he  came;  and  upon 
each  election  there  were  to  be  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than 
twelve  electors  chosen  in  a  district.  The  senate  was  never  to 
consiHt  of  less  than  forty  members,  nor  was  any  state  to  have  a 
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1688  uumber  than  that  originally  allotted  to  it;  but  the  number 
might  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  repre- 
sentatives in  the  ratio  of  forty  to  one  hundred ;  the  increase  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  states  according  to  the  respective 
numbers  of  their  representatives.  The  senators  were  to  hold 
during  good  behaviour,  removable  only  by  conviction  on  im- 
peachment for  some  crime  or  misdemeanor,  and  might  vote  by 
proxy,  but  no  senator  present  was  to  hold  more  than  two 
proxies.  To  the  senate,  thus  representing  the  numbers  and 
property  of  the  country,  composing  a  not  numerous  body,  and 
removed  fV*om  immediate  popular  influences  and  passions,  were 
confided  the  sole  power  of  declaring  war,  and  a  control  over  the 
patronage  of  the  government,  by  requiring  its  consent  to  exe- 
cutive appointments,  which  consent  was  also  necessary  to  the 
ratification  of  treaties. 

By  the  fourth  article^  the  president  was  to  be  elected  by 
electors  chosen  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people  in  election 
districts.  The  first  electors  of  each  state  were  to  be  equal  in 
number  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives  of 
such  state  in  the  national  legislature.  They  were  to  be  chosen 
by  its  citizens  having  an  estate  of  inheritance,  or  for  three  lives 
in  land,  or  a  clear  personal  estate  of  the  value  of  a  thousand 
Spanish  dollars  of  the  then  standard.  These  first  electors  of 
each  state,  meeting  together,  were  to  vote  for  a  president  by 
ballot,  not  being  one  of  their  own  number.  Then  they  were  to 
nominate  openly  two  persons  as  second  electors;  and  out  of  the 
nominees  having  the  four  highest  numbers,  were  to  choose  by 
ballot,  by  plurality  of  votes,  two  who  were  to  be  the  second 
electors  of  each  state.  These  second  electors,  neither  of  whom 
could  be  voted  for  as  president,  were  to  meet  on  an  appointed 
day,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  chief-justice,  or  of  a  senior  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  were  to  open  the  lists 
of  the  persons  voted  for  by  the  first  electors.  The  person  having 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number,  was  to  be  president.  If  there 
was  not  a  majority,  then  the  second  electors  wore  to  vote  for 
one  of  the  three  persons  having  the  highest  number  pf  the  votes 
of  the  first  electors;  and  the  person  having  a  number  of  votes 
equal  to  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  second  electors 
chosen,  was  to  be  the  president.  But  if  no  such  second  choice 
should  be  made,  then  the  person  having  the  highest  number  of 
votes  pf  the  first  electors,  was  to  be  president.  By  this  compli- 
cated process,  it  was  hoped  to  obtain  a  corrected  expression  of 
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the  public  wishes  in  the  choice  of  the  chief  magistrate,  who  was 
still  the  representative  of  the  people. 

The  president  was  to  take  an  oath,  "  faithfully  to  execute  his 
office,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  judgment  and  power  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  preserve  the  constitution  inviolate." 
He  was  to  hold  his  office  during  good  behaviour,  removable  only 
by  conviction  upon  impeachment  of  some  crime  or  misdemeanor. 
He  was  to  have  power  to  convene  and  to  prorogue  the  legislature ; 
to  have  a  negative  on  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  assembly 
and  senate;  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfblly  executed ; 
to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  navy,  and  militia;  and 
to  have  the  direction  of  war  when  commenced,  but  not  to  take 
the  actual  command  in  the  field  without  the  consent  of  the 
senate  and  assembly;  to  have  the  absolute  appointment  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  four  great  executive  departments,  and  the  . 
nomination,  and,  with  the  advice  of  the  senate,  the  appointment 
of  all  other  officers,  except  such  as  were  differently  provided  for 
by  the  constitution,  reserving  to  the  legislatures  the  power  of 
appointing  by  name,  in  their  laws,  persons  to  execute  special 
trusts,  and  leaving  to  ministerial  officers  the  appointment  of 
their  deputies.  He  might  fill  vacancies  temporarily  in  the 
recess  of  the  senate,  and  could  pardon  all  offences,  except 
treason,  which  required  the  assent  of  the  senate  and  assembly. 
He  might  be  impeached  by  two-thirds  of  the  legislature,  two- 
thirds  of  each  house  concurring.  If  convicted,  to  be  removed 
from  office,  and  then  tried  and  punished  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  law.  His  impeachment  was  to  operate  as  a  suspension,  until 
determined.  His  compensation  was  to  be  fixed,  and  not  to  be 
increased  or  diminished  during  his  term  of  service.  If  he 
departed  the  United  States,  his  office  was  abdicated. 

The  president  of  the  senate  was  to  be  vic^president;  to  exer- 
cise  all  the  powers  of  the  president  in  case  of  his  death,  resigna- 
tion, impeachment,  removal  from  office,  or  absence  from  the 
United  States,  until  another  was  chosen. 

The  chief-justice,  and  other  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  were 
(by  the  fifth  article)  to  hold  during  good  behaviour,  removable 
by  impeachment  and  conviction.  They  were  to  have  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  causes  in  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
party;  in  all  controversies  between  the  United  States  and  a 
particular  state,  or  between  two  or  more  states,  except  questions 
of  territory;  in  all  cases  affecting  foreign  ministers,  consuls, 
and  agents:  and  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and 
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fact,  in  all  cases  concerning  the  citizens  "bf  foreign  nations;  in 
all  questions  between  the  citizens  of  different  states,  and  in  all 
others  in  which  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  constitution  were 
involved,  subject  to  specified  exceptions,  and  to  the  regulations 
of  the  legislature.  The  judges  of  all  courts  which  might  bo 
constituted  by  the  legislature,  were  also  to  hold  during  good 
behaviour,  removable  by  impeachment,  and  were  to  have  com- 
petent salaries,  to  be  paid  at  stated  times,  and  not  to  be  dimin* 
ished  during  their  continuance  in  office;  but  the  legislatures 
might  abolish  the  courts  themselves. 

All  crimes,  except  on  impeachment,  were  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury  of  twelve  men,  in  the  state  where  committed;  and  all  civil 
causes  arising  under  the  constitution,  before  triable  by  jury  in 
the  states,  were  also  to  be  tried  by  jury,  unless  two-thirds  of 
the  national  legislature  should,  in  special  cases,  concur  in  a  dif- 
ferent provision. 

•  When  offices  were  of  such  duration  as  good  behaviour,  it 
was  felt  to  be  highly  important  to  provide  an  efficacious  and 
independent  tribunal  of  impeachment;  and  as  not  only  the 
rights  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  states,  were  to  be  guarded,  to 
have  reference  in  its  constitution  to  the  general  and  particular 
governments. 

With  this  view,  a  court  of  impeachment  was  to  be  instituted, 
by  which  the  president,  vice-president,  the  senators,  governors, 
and  presidents  of  the  states,  the  principal  officers  of  the  great 
executive  departments,  ambassadors  and  other  like  public 
ministers,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  generals  and  admirals  of 
the  navy,  were  to  be  tried.  This  court  was  to  consist  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  of  the  chief-justice,  or  first  or 
senior  judge,  of  the  supreme  court  of  law  of  each  state,  of  whom 
twelve  were  to  compose  a  court,  and  a  majority  might  convict. 
All  other  persons,  when  impeached,  were  to  be  tried  by  a  court 
to  consist  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  six  senators, 
drawn  by  lot,  a  majority  of  whom  might  convict.  Provisions 
were  made  for  conducting  these  impeachments.  Such  was  to 
have  been  the  permanent  structure  of  this  government. 
,  The  danger  of  collisions  between  the  states,  arising  out  of 
confiicting  claims  of  territory,  had  been  presented  to  Hamilton, 
in  the  progress  of  the  controversy  between  New-York  and 
Vermont.  Other  claims  were  unsettled.  He  proposed  (in  a 
sixth  article)  that  a  court  should  be  formed,  when  territorial 
controversies  should  arise,  of  persons  to  be  nominated  by  the 
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eontrovorting  states,  not  their  own  citicens,  double  the  number 
of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  one-half  of  whom,  elected 
by  the  senate,  should,  with  the  judges  of  that  court,  decide  the 
appeal. 

In  the  resolutions  prepared  by  Hamilton  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty-three,  it  is  seen  that  the  leading  defect  of  the  con<« 
federation  proposed  to  be  corrected  by  him  was,  its  *'  confining 
the  federal  government  within  too  narrow  limits;  withholding 
from  it  that  efficacious  authority  and  influence  in  all  matters  of 
general  concern,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  harmony  and 
welfare  of  the  whole ;  embarrassing  general  provisions  by  un* 
necessary  details  and  inconvenient  exceptions,  incompatible 
with  their  nature,  tending  only  to  create  jealousies  and  disputes 
respecting  the  proper  bounds  of  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  of  the  particular  states,*  and  a  mutual  inter* 
ference  of  the  one  with  the  other." 

It  was  a  settled  maxim  in  his  mind,  "  that  a  government  ought 
to  contain  within  itself  every  power  requisite  to  the  full  accom* 
plishment  of  the  objects  committed  to  its  care,  and  to  the  com* 
plete  execution  of  the  trusts  for  which  it  is  responsible;  free 
from  every  other  control  but  a  regard  for  the  public  good,  and 
to  the  sense  of  the  people." 

Another  maxim  was,  "  that  every  power  ought  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  its  object;  that  there  ought  to  be  no  limitation 
of  a  power  destined  to  affect  a  purpose  which  is  of  itself  in« 
capable  of  limitation."  Applying  these  enlarged  and  obvious 
principles,  and  having  sought  to  guard,  in  the  structure  of  the 
government,  against  an  abuse  of  its  powers,  he  declared,  in  the 
seventh  article  of  this  constitution,  that  '^  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  power  to  pass  all  laws  which  they  shall 
judge  nocessaiy  to  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of 
the  union." 

As  a  check  upon  this  power,  every  act,  bill,  or  resolution,  was 
to  have  the  assent  of  the  president,  which,  if  not  given  within 
ten  days  after  such  act  being  presented  to  him,  was  to  become  a 
law,  of  which  the  enacting  style  was  to  be,  that  it  was  "  enacted 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America;"  thus  recog* 
nising  in  every  exercise  of  legislative  power  the  sovereignty  and 
unity  of  the  American  people.  This  general  power  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  declaration  of  a  few  general  restrictions  in  the 
nature  of  a  bill  of  rights,  either  suggested*  by  the  experience  of 
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this  country,  or  having  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  govern^ 
ment. 

The  danger  of  legislative  tyranny,  and  of  retrospective  laws, 
not  only  to  the  domestic  peace,  but  to  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country,  had  been  too  immediately  before  him  not  to  have 
commanded  his  attention.  To  provide  an  efficient  check  to  such 
pernicious  proceedings,  he  fVamed  a  clause  declaring  "  that  no 
bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed;"  and 
adopting  the  language  of  the  articles  of  the  confederation,  and 
thus  adding  guards  to  the  republican  system,  he  provided  that 
no  title  of  nobility  should  be  granted  by  the  United  States,  or 
either  of  them,  and  that  no  person  holding  any  office  or  trust 
under  the  United  States  should,  without  permission  of  the  legis- 
lature,  accept. any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  fVom  a 
foreign  prince  or  state.  "  The  prohibition  of  titles  of  nobility,"  he 
said,  "  may  truly  be  denominated  the  corner-stone  of  republican 
government ;  for,  so  long  as  titles  of  nobility  are  excluded,  there 
can  never  be  serious  danger  that  the  government  will  be  any 
other  than  that  of  the  people." 

To  preclude  the  recurrence  of  such  an  attempt  as  he  had 
recently  defeated  in  the  assembly  of  New-Tork,  and  carry- 
ing out  the  principle  which  is  seen  in  his  system  of  public 
instruction,  he  embodied  in  the  constitution  the  proviso,  so 
important  to  the  interests  of  religion,  to  freedom  of  opinion, 
and  to  the  peace  of  society,  '<  nor  shall  any  religious  sect,  or 
denomination,  or  religious  test  for  any  office  or  place,  be  ever 
established  by  law." 

In  forming  a  government  founded  upon  a  AiU  recognition  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  it  is  seen  that  he  had  apportioned 
the  representation  to  the  number  of  free  persons,  except  Indians 
not  taxed,  and  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons;  thus  following 
this  great  principle  to  its  appropriate  result.  So  in  apportioning 
the  direct  contributions  of  the  states  to  the  public  treasury, 
there  being  no  common  measure  of  a  nation's  wealth,  he  took 
the  same  basis,  which,  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  this  country, 
promised  a  nearer  approach  to  equality  than  any  other.  <<  Taxes 
on  lands,  houses,  and  other  real  estate,  and  capitation  taxes, 
were  to  be  proportioned  in  each  state  to  the  whole  number  of 
free  persons,  except  Indians  not  taxed,  and  three-fifths  of  all 
other  persons." 

As  the  command  over  the  purse  of  the  nation  was  intended 
by  him  to  be  a  real  chock  upon  the  action  of  the  government, 
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and  with  this  view  the  originating  revenue  bills  had  been  given 
to  the  popular  branch,  he  provided  ''that  the  two  houses 
might  by  joint  ballot  appoint  a  treasurer  of  the  United  States/' 
thus  securing  the  custody  of  the  revenues  of  the  nation  to 
the  department  it  had  intrusted  with  raising  and  appropri- 
ating them. 

A  government  performing  its  great  office  of  providing  for  the 
common  defence  and  safety,  and  for  the  general  welfare,  by  its 
own  comprehensive  organs,  acting  upon  individuals,  the  only 
proper  objects  of  government,  would  perhaps  have  possessed 
a  sufficiently  central  power  to  have  maintained  its  due  ascend- 
ency. But  as  the  state  governments  were  to  continue,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  collision,  it  wbs  declared  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  the  articles  of  the  con- 
federation, and  to  be  made  under  the  constitution,  were  to  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  to  be  so  construed  by  the 
several  courts  of  the  several  states.  The  legislature  was  to 
convene  once  in  each  year,  which,  unless  otherwise  provided  for 
by  law,  should  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December;  to  receive 
a  reasonable  compensation  fixed  by  law,  no  succeeding  assembly 
to  increase  its  own  compensation.    . 

The  preceding  injunction,  that  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  "  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  obliga- 
tory on  all  the  courts,  guarded  against  conflicts  with  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  states,  and  in  theory  secured  the  necessary  supre- 
macy to  the  judiciary  power  of  the  general  government ;  but 
that  power  might  be  rendered  nugatory  by  a  defective  execu- 
tion of  those  laws.  The  position  of  Kew  York  at  that  moment 
indicated  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  executive 
trust  of  the  states  being  independent  of  the  government  of  the 
union. 

To  provide  against  both  these  evils,  he  declared  (m  the  eighth 
article)  that  the  governor  or  president  of  each  state  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  a 
negative  on  all  laws  about  to  be  passed  in  the  state  of  which 
he  shall  be  governor  or  president,  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  prescribe,  but  in 
•ill  other  respects,  except  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  officers 
of  the  militia,  to  have  the  same  powers  the  constitution  of 
the  states  then  did  or  should  allow.  Each  governor  or  presi- 
dent of  a  state  was  to  hold  his  office  until  a  successor  was 
actually  appointed,  which  could  not  be  during  the  recess  of 
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this  countiy,  or  having  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  govern^ 
ment. 

The  danger  of  legislative  tyranny,  and  of  retrospective  laws, 
not  only  to  the  domestic  peace,  but  to  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country,  had  been  too  immediately  before  him  not  to  have 
commanded  his  attention.  To  provide  an  efficient  check  to  such 
pernicious  proceedings,  he  fVamed  a  clause  declaring  "that  no 
bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed ;"  and 
adopting  the  language  of  the  articles  of  the  confederation,  and 
thus  adding  guards  to  the  republican  system,  he  provided  that 
no  title  of  nobility  should  be  granted  by  the  United  States,  or 
either  of  them,  and  that  no  person  holding  any  office  or  trust 
under  the  United  States  should,  without  permission  of  the  legiS' 
lature,  accept. any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  from  a 
foreign  prince  or  state.  "  The  prohibition  of  titles  of  nobility,"  he 
said,  "  may  truly  be  denominated  the  corner-stone  of  republican 
government;  for,  so  long  as  titles  of  nobility  are  excluded,  there 
can  never  be  serious  danger  that  the  government  will  be  any 
other  than  that  of  the  people." 

To  preclude  the  recurrence  of  such  an  attempt  as  he  had 
recently  defeated  in  the  assembly  of  New-Tork,  and  carry- 
ing out  the  principle  which  is  seen  in  his  system  of  public 
instruction,  he  embodied  in  the  constitution  the  proviso,  so 
important  to  the  interests  of  religion,  to  freedom  of  opinion, 
and  to  the  peace  of  society,  "  nor  shall  any  religious  sect,  or 
denomination,  or  religious  test  for  any  office  or  place,  be  ever 
established  by  law." 

In  forming  a  government  founded  upon  a  Aill  recognition  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  it  is  seen  that  he  had  apportioned 
the  representation  to  the  number  of  free  persons,  except  Indians 
not  taxed,  and  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons;  thus  following 
this  great  principle  to  its  appropriate  result.  So  in  apportioning 
the  direct  contributions  of  the  states  to  the  public  treasury, 
there  being  no  common  measure  of  a  nation's  wealth,  he  took 
the  same  basis,  which,  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  this  country, 
promised  a  nearer  approach  to  equality  than  any  other.  ''  Taxes 
on  lands,  houses,  and  other  real  estate,  and  capitation  taxes, 
were  to  be  proportioned  in  each  state  to  the  whole  number  of 
free  persons,  except  Indians  not  taxed,  and  three-fifths  of  all 
other  persons." 

As  the  command  over  the  purse  of  the  nation  was  intended 
by  him  to  be  a  real  check  upon  the  action  of  the  government. 
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and  with  this  view  the  originating  revenue  bills'  hod  been  given 
to  the  popular  branch,  he  provided  "that  the  two  houses 
might  by  joint  ballot  appoint  a  treasurer  of  the  United  States/' 
thus  securing  the  custody  of  the  revenues  of  the  nation  to 
the  department  it  had  intrusted  with  raising  and'  appropri* 
ating  them. 

A  government  performing  its  great  office  of  providing  for  the 
common  defence  and  safety,  and  for  the  general  welfare,  by  its 
own  comprehensive  organs,  acting  upon  individuals,  the  only 
proper  objects  of  government,  would  perhaps  have  possessed 
a  sufficiently  central  power  to  have  maintained  its  due  ascend- 
ency. But  as  the  state  governments  were  to  continue,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  collision,  it  wbs  declared  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  the  articles  of  the  con- 
federation, and  to  be  made  under  the  constitution,  were  to  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  to  be  so  construed  by  the 
several  courts  of  the  several  states.  The  legislature  was  to 
convene  once  in  each  year,  which,  unless  otherwise  provided  for 
by  law,  should  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December;  to  receive 
a  reasonable  compensation  fixed  by  law,  no  succeeding  assembly 
to  increase  its  own  compensation.    . 

The  preceding  injunction,  that  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  "  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  obliga- 
tory on  all  the  courts,  guarded  against  conflicts  with  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  states,  and  in  theory  secured  the  necessary  supre- 
macy to  the  judiciary  power  of  the  general  government;  but 
that  power  might  be  rendered  nugatory  by  a  defective  execu- 
tion of  those  laws.  The  position  of  Kew  York  at  that  moment 
indicated  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  executive 
trust  of  the  states  being  independent  of  the  government  of  the 
union. 

To  provide  against  both  these  evils,  he  declared  (m  the  eighth 
article)  that  the  governor  or  president  of  each  state  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  a 
negative  on  all  laws  about  to  be  passed  in  the  state  of  which 
he  shall  be  governor  or  president,  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  prescribe,  but  in 
all  other  respects,  except  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  officers 
of  the  militia,  to  have  the  same  powers  the  constitution  of 
the  states  then  did  or  should  allow.  Each  governor  or  presi- 
dent of  a  state  was  to  hold  his  office  until  a  successor  was 
actually  appointed,  which  could  not  be  during  the  recess  of 
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aoss  number  than  that  originally  allotted  to  it;  but  the  number 
might  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  repre- 
sentatives in  the  ratio  of  forty  to  one  hundred ;  the  increase  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  states  according  to  the  respective 
numbers  of  their  representatives.  The  senators  were  to  hold 
during  good  behaviour,  removable  only  by  conviction  on  im- 
peachment for  some  crime  or  misdemeanor,  and  might  vote  by 
proxy,  but  no  senator  present  was  to  hold  more  than  two 
proxies.  To  the  senate,  thus  representing  the  numbers  and 
property  of  the  country,  composing  a  not  numerous  body,  and 
removed  fV*om  immediate  popular  influences  and  passions,  were 
confided  the  sole  power  of  declaring  war,  and  a  control  over  the 
patronage  of  the  government,  by  requiring  its  consent  to  exe- 
cutive appointments,  which  consent  was  also  necessary  to  the 
ratification  of  treaties. 

By  the  fourth  article^  the  president  was  to  be  elected  by 
electors  chosen  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people  in  election 
districts.  The  first  electors  of  each  state  were  to  bo  equal  in 
number  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives  of 
such  state  in  the  national  legislature.  They  were  to  be  chosen 
by  its  citizens  having  an  estate  of  inheritance,  or  for  three  lives 
in  land,  or  a  clear  personal  estate  of  the  value  of  a  thousand 
Spanish  dollars  of  the  then  standard.  These  first  electors  of 
each  state,  meeting  together,  were  to  vote  for  a  president  by 
ballot,  not  being  one  of  their  own  number.  Then  they  were  to 
nominate  openly  two  persons  as  second  electors;  and  out  of  the 
nominees  having  the  four  highest  numbers,  were  to  choose  by 
ballot,  by  plurality  of  votes,  two  who  were  to  be  the  second 
electors  of  each  state.  These  second  electors,  neither  of  whom 
could  be  voted  for  as  president,  were  to  meet  on  an  appointed 
day,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  chief-justice,  or  of  a  senior  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  were  to  open  the  lists 
of  the  persons  voted  for  by  the  first  electors.  The  person  having 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number,  was  to  be  president.  If  there 
was  not  a  majority,  then  the  second  electors  wore  to  vote  for 
one  of  the  three  persons  having  the  highest  number  pf  the  votes 
of  the  first  electors;  and  the  person  having  a  number  of  votes 
equal  to  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  second  electors 
chosen,  was  to  be  the  president.  But  if  no  such  second  choice 
should  be  made,  then  the  person  having  the  highest  number  of 
votes  pf  the  first  electors,  was  to  be  president.  By  this  compli- 
cated process,  it  was  hoped  to  obtain  a  corrected  expression  of 
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the  public  wishes  in  the  choice  of  the  chief  magistrate,  who  was 
still  the  representative  of  the  people. 

The  president  was  to  take  an  oath,  "  faithfully  to  execute  his 
office,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  judgment  and  power  to  protect 
the  Hghts  of  the  people,  and  preserve  the  constitution  inviolate." 
He  was  to  hold  his  office  during  good  behaviour,  removable  only 
by  conviction  upon  impeachment  of  some  crime  or  misdemeanor. 
He  was  to  have  power  to  convene  and  to  prorogue  the  legislature ; 
to  have  a  negative  on  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  assembly 
and  senate;  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed; 
to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  navy,  and  militia;  and 
to  have  the  direction  of  war  when  commenced,  but  not  to  take 
the  actual  command  in  the  field  without  the  consent  of  the 
senate  and  assembly;  to  have  the  absolute  appointment  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  four  great  executive  departments,  and  the  . 
nomination,  and,  with  the  advice  of  the  senate,  the  appointment 
of  all  other  officers,  except  such  as  were  differently  provided  for 
by  the  constitution,  reserving  to  the  legislatures  the  power  of 
appointing  by  name,  in  their  laws,  persons  to  execute  special 
trusts,  and  leaving  to  ministerial  officers  the  appointment  of 
their  deputies.  He  might  fill  vacancies  temporarily  in  the 
recess  of  the  senate,  and  could  pardon  all  offences,  except 
treason,  which  required  the  assent  of  the  senate  and  assembly. 
He  might  be  impeached  by  two-thirds  of  the  legislature,  two- 
thirds  of  each  house  concurring.  If  convicted,  to  be  removed 
from  office,  and  then  tried  and  punished  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  law.  His  impeachment  was  to  operate  as  a  suspension,  until 
determined.  His  compensation  was  to  be  fixed,  and  not  to  be 
increased  or  diminished  during  his  term  of  service.  If  he 
departed  the  United  States,  his  office  was  abdicated. 

The  president  of  the  senate  was  to  be  vic^president;  to  exer- 
cise  all  the  powers  of  the  president  in  case  of  his  death,  resigna- 
tion, impeachment,  removal  from  office,  or  absence  from  the 
United  States,  until  another  was  chosen. 

The  chief-justice,  and  other  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  were 
(by  the  fifth  article)  to  hold  during  good  behaviour,  removable 
by  impeachment  and  conviction.  They  were  to  have  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  causes  in  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
party;  in  all  controversies  between  the  United  States  and  a 
particular  state,  or  between  two  or  more  states,  except  questions 
of  territory;  in  all  cases  affecting  foreign  ministers,  consuls, 
and  agents:  and  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and 
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fact,  in  all  oases  conoerning  the  citizens 'of  foreign  nations;  in 
all  questions  between  the  citizens  of  different  states,  and  in  all 
others  in  which  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  constitution  were 
involved,  subject  to  specified  exceptions,  and  to  the  regulations 
of  the  legislature.  The  judges  of  all  courts  which  might  bo 
constituted  by  the  legislature,  were  also  to  hold  during  good 
behaviour,  removable  by  impeachment,  and  were  to  have  com- 
petent salaries,  to  be  paid  at  stated  times,  and  not  to  be  dimin* 
ished  during  their  continuance  in  office;  but  the  legislatures 
might  abolish  the  courts  themselves. 

All  crimes,  except  on  impeachment,  were  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury  of  twelve  men,  in  the  state  where  committed;  and  all  civil 
causes  arising  under  the  constitution,  before  triable  by  jury  in 
the  states,  were  also  to  be  tried  by  jury,  unless  two-thirds  of 
the  national  legislature  should,  in  special  cases,  concur  in  a  dif- 
ferent provision. 

•  When  offices  were  of  such  duration  as  good  behaviour,  it 
was  felt  to  be  highly  important  to  provide  an  efficacious  and 
independent  tribunal  of  impeachment;  and  as  not  only  the 
rights  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  states,  were  to  be  guarded,  to 
have  reference  in  its  constitution  to  the  general  and  particular 
governments. 

With  this  view,  a  court  of  impeachment  was  to  be  instituted, 
by  which  the  president,  vice-president,  the  senators,  governors, 
and  presidents  of  the  states,  the  principal  officers  of  the  great 
executive  departments,  ambassadors  and  other  like  public 
ministers,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  generals  and  admirals  of 
the  navy,  were  to  be  tried.  This  court  was  to  consist  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  of  the  chief-justice,  or  first  or 
senior  judge,  of  the  supreme  court  of  law  of  each  state,  of  whom 
twelve  were  to  compose  a  court,  and  a  majority  might  convict. 
All  otlior  persons,  when  impeached,  wore  to  be  tried  by  a  court 
to  consist  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  six  senators, 
drawn  by  lot,  a  majority  of  whom  might  convict.  Provisions 
were  made  for  conducting  these  impeachment's.  Such  was  to 
have  been  the  permanent  structure  of  this  government. 
,  The  danger  of  collisions  between  the  states,  arising  out  of 
confiicting  claims  of  territory,  had  been  presented  to  Hamilton, 
in  the  progress  of  the  controversy  between  New-York  and 
Vermont.  Other  claims  were  unsettled.  He  proposed  (in  a 
sixth  article)  that  a  court  should  be  formed,  when  territorial 
controversies  should  arise,  of  persons  to  be  nominated  by  the 
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eontrovorting  states,  not  their  own  citicens,  double  the  number 
of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  one-half  of  whom,  elected 
by  the  senate,  should,  with  the  judges  of  that  court,  decide  the 
appeal. 

In  the  resolutions  prepared  by  Hamilton  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty-three,  it  is  seen  that  the  leading  defect  of  the  con<« 
federation  proposed  to  be  corrected  by  him  was,  its  '^  confining 
the  federal  government  within  too  narrow  limits;  withholding 
from  it  that  ^fficaeioua  authority  and  influence  in  all  matters  of 
general  concern,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  harmony  and 
welfare  of  the  whole ;  embarrassing  general  provisions  by  un- 
necessary details  and  inconvenient  exceptions,  incompatible 
with  their  nature,  tending  only  to  create  jealousies  and  disputes 
respecting  the  proper  bounds  of  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  of  the  particular  states,'  and  a  mutual  inter* 
ference  of  the  one  with  the  other." 

It  was  a  settled  maxim  in  his  mind, ''  that  a  government  ought 
to  contain  within  itself  eyery  power  requisite  to  the  full  accom* 
plishment  of  the  objects  committed  to  its  care,  and  to  the  com*^ 
plete  execution  of  the  trusts  for  which  it  is  responsible;  free 
from  every  other  control  but  a  regard  for  the  public  good,  and 
to  the  sense  of  the  people." 

Another  maxim  was,  "  that  every  power  ought  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  its  object;  that  there  ought  to  be  no  limitation 
of  a  power  destined  to  affect  a  purpose  which  is  of  itself  in« 
capable  of  limitation."  Applying  these  enlarged  and  obvious 
principles,  and  having  sought  to  guard,  in  the  structure  of  the 
government,  against  an  abuse  of  its  powers,  he  declared,  in  the 
seventh  article  of  this  constitution,  that  "  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  power  to  pass  all  laws  which  they  shall 
judge  necessary  to  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of 
the  union." 

As  a  check  upon  this  power,  every  act,  bill,  or  resolution,  was 
to  have  the  assent  of  the  president,  which,  if  not  given  within 
ten  days  after  such  act  being  presented  to  him,  was  to  become  a 
law,  of  which  the  enacting  style  was  to  be,  that  it  was  "  enacted 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America;"  thus  recog* 
nising  in  every  exercise  of  legislative  power  the  sovereignty  and 
unity  of  the  American  people.  This  general  power  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  declaration  of  a  few  general  restrictions  in  the 
nature  of  a  bill  of  rights,  either  suggested-  by  the  experience  of 
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this  countiy,  or  having  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  danger  of  legislative  tyranny,  and  of  retrospective  laws, 
not  only  to  the  domestic  peace,  but  to  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country,  had  been  too  immediately  before  him  not  to  have 
commanded  his  attention.  To  provide  an  efficient  check  to  such 
pernicious  proceedings,  he  framed  a  clause  declaring  "  that  no 
bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed;"  and 
adopting  the  language  of  the  articles  of  the  confederation,  and 
thus  adding  guards  to  the  republican  system,  he  provided  that 
no  title  of  nobility  should  be  granted  by  the  United  States,  or 
either  of  them,  and  that  no  person  holding  any  office  or  trust 
under  the  United  States  should,  without  permission  of  the  legiS' 
lature^  accept. any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  from  a 
foreign  prince  or  state.  *'  The  prohibition  of  titles  of  nobility,"  he 
said,  <*  may  truly  be  denominated  the  corner-stone  of  republican 
government ;  for,  so  long  as  titles  of  nobility  are  excluded,  there 
can  never  be  serious  danger  that  the  government  will  be  any 
other  than  that  of  the  people." 

To  preclude  the  recurrence  of  such  an  attempt  as  he  had 
recently  defeated  in  the  assembly  of  New-Tork,  and  carry- 
ing out  the  principle  which  is  seen  in  his  system  of  public 
instruction,  he  embodied  in  the  constitution  the  proviso,  so 
important  to  the  interests  of  religion,  to  freedom  of  opinion, 
and  to  the  peace  of  society,  "  nor  shall  any  religious  sect,  or 
denomination,  or  religious  test  for  any  office  or  place,  be  ever 
established  by  law." 

In  forming  a  government  founded  upon  a  Aill  recognition  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  .it  is  seen  that  he  had  apportioned 
the  representation  to  the  number  of  free  persons,  except  Indians 
not  taxed,  and  three  fifths  of  all  other  personB;  thus  following 
this  great  principle  to  its  appropriate  result.  So  in  apportioning 
the  direct  contributions  of  the  states  to  the  public  treasury, 
there  being  no  common  measure  of  a  nation's  wealth,  he  took 
the  same  basis,  which,  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  this  country, 
promised  a  nearer  approach  to  equality  than  any  other.  '<  Taxes 
on  lands,  houses,  and  other  real  estate,  and  capitation  taxes, 
were  to  be  proportioned  in  each  state  to  the  whole  number  of 
free  persons,  except  Indians  not  taxed,  and  three-fifths  of  all 
other  persons." 

As  the  command  over  the  purse  of  the  nation  was  intended 
by  him  to  be  a  real  check  upon  the  action  of  the  government, 
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and  with  this  view  the  originating  revenue  bills  hod  been  given 
to  the  popular  branch,  he  provided  *Hhat  the  two  houses 
might  by  joint  ballot  appoint  a  treasurer  of  the  United  States/' 
thus  securing  the  custody  of  the  revenues  of  the  nation  to 
the  department  it  had  intrusted  with  raising  and  appropri- 
ating them. 

A  government  performing  its  great  office  of  providing  for  the 
common  defence  and  safety,  and  for  the  general  welfare,  by  its 
own  comprehensive  organs,  acting  upon  individuals,  the  only 
proper  objects  of  government,  would  perhaps  have  possessed 
a  sufficiently  central  power  to  have  maintained  its  due  ascend- 
ency. But  as  the  state  governments  were  to  continue,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  collision,  it  wbs  declared  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  the  articles  of  the  con- 
federation, and  to  be  made  under  the  constitution,  were  to  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  to  be  so  construed  by  the 
several  courts  of  the  several  states.  The  legislature  was  to 
convene  once  in  each  year,  which,  unless  otherwise  provided  for 
by  law,  should  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December;  to  receive 
a  reasonable  compensation  fixed  by  law,  no  succeeding  assembly 
to  increase  its  own  compensation.    . 

The  preceding  injunction,  that  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  '^  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  obliga- 
tory on  all  the  courts,  guarded  against  confiicts  with  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  states,  and  in  theory  secured  the  necessary  supre- 
macy to  the  judiciary  power  of  the  general  government;  but 
that  power  might  be  rendered  nugatory  by  a  defective  execu- 
tion of  those  laws.  The  position  of  Kew  York  at  that  moment 
indicated  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  executive 
trust  of  the  states  being  independent  of  the  government  of  the 
union. 

To  provide  against  both  these  evils,  he  declared  (m  the  eighth 
article)  that  the  governor  or  president  of  each  state  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  a 
negative  on  all  laws  about  to  be  passed  in  the  state  of  which 
he  shall  be  governor  or  president,  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  prescribe,  but  in 
•ill  other  respects,  except  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  officers 
of  the  militia,  to  have  the  same  powers  the  constitution  of 
the  states  then  did  or  should  allow.  Each  governor  or  presi- 
dent of  a  state  was  to  hold  his  office  until  a  successor  was 
actually  appointed,  which  could  not  be  during  the  recess  of 
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tho  sinatf^;  '<  unless  he  died,  resigned,  or  was  removed  on  im- 
peacbmeut." 

Tlie  officers  of  the  militia  might  be  appointed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  unless  its  legislature  authorized 
their  appointment  by  the  governors  or  presidents  of  the  states ; 
and,  to  avoid  any  obstruction  fVom  that  source,  the  governors 
and  presidents  of  the  states  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
constitution,  were  to  continue  in  office  in  the  same  manner,  and' 
with  the  same  powers,  as  if  they  had  been  appointed  by  tho 
president  and  senate  of  the  United  States. 

<<  If  it  be  possible,"  Hamilton  observed,  "  to  construct  a  fede- 
ral government  capable  of  regulating,  the  common  concerns, 
and  preserving  the  general  tranquillity,  it  must  carry  its  agency 
to  the  persons  of  its  citizens.  It  must  stand  in  need  of  no 
intermediate  legislations,  but  must  itself  be  empowered  to  em- 
ploy the  arm  of  the  ordinary  magistrate  to  execute  its  own 
resolutions.  The  majesty  of  the  national  authority  must  be 
manifested  through  the  medium  of  the  courts  of  justice.  Tho 
government  of  the  union,  like  that  of  each  state,  must  be  able 
to  address  itself  immediately  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  indivi- 
duals, and  to  attract  to  its  support  those  passions  which  have 
the  strongest  influence  upon  the  human  heart.  It  must,  in 
short,  possess  all  the  means,  and  have  a  right  to  resort  to  all  the 
methods,  of  executing  the  powers  with  which  it  is  intrusted, 
that  are  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  governments  of  parti- 
cular states." 

•Under  this  important  provision  as  to  the  appointments  of 
these  governors  and  presidents,  the  <administration  of  the  gene- 
ral government,  pervading  the  states,  would  have  executed 
itself,  while  their  legislatures  would  have  retained  the  control 
of  that  part  of  internal  police  which  relates  '^  to  the  rights  of 
property  and  life  among  individuals,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, the  supervision  of  agriculture,  and  of  such  things  as  are 
proper  for  local  legislation."  The  advantages  would  thus  have 
been  attained  of  the  reproductivenoss  of  the  civil  power,  and 
of  its  diffusive  force  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  re- 
public, and  the  state  legislatures  would  have  acted  as  sentinels 
to  warn  against  the  first  approach  of  usurpation. 

The  ninth  article  provided  that  the  president  must  then  be  "  a 
citizen  of  one  of  the  states,  or  hereafter  be  born  a  citizen  of  tho 
United  States ;"  that  senators  and  representatives  must  be  citi- 
zens and  inhabitants  of  the  state  in  which  they  were  chosen. 
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Prompted  by  the  recent  proceedings  in  New-York,  be  also 
provided  tbat  no  person  eligible  as  president,  or  to  tbe  legisla- 
ture, shall  be  disqualified  but  by  the  conviction  of  some  ofienco 
for  which  the  law  shall  have  premously  ordained  the  punishment 
of  disqualification;  but  that  the  legislature  might  provide  by 
law  that  persons  holding  offices  under  the  United  States,  or 
either  of  them,  shall  not  be  eligible  to  the  assembly,  and  <'  shall 
be,  during  their  continuance  in  office,  suspended  from  sitting  in 
the  senate/'.  The  citizens  of  each  state  were  to  bo  entitled  to 
all  the  immunities  of  citizens  of  other  states,  and  frill  faith  and 
credit  was  to  be  given  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  each;  fugitives  from  justice  were  to  be  delivered 
up; — ^provisions  taken  from  the  articles  of  confederation.  Ko 
new  state  was  to  be  formed  without  the  concurrent  consent 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  states  concerned;  but  new 
states  might  be  admitted  by  the  general  legislature  into  the 
union.  The  United  States  were  "  declared  bound  to  guarantee 
a  republican  form  of  government  to  each  state,  and  to  protect 
it  as  well  against  domestic  violence  as  against  foreign  inva- 
sion;" a  provision  drawn  from  the  propositions  of  Randolph, 
but  essentially  enlarged — supplying,  as  Hamilton  observed, 
"  a  capital  imperfection*'  in  the  articles  of  the  confederation. 

All  treaties,  contracts,  and  engagements  under  those  articles, 
were  to  have  equal  validity  under  the  constitution;  no  state 
could  enter  into  a  treaty  or  alliance  with  another,  or  with  a 
foreign  power,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States.  The 
members  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  and  of ^each 
state,  and  all  officers,  executive  and  judicial,  were  to  take  an 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Though  a  change  of  government  would  not  have  dissolved 
existing  treaties  not  inconsistent  with  its  principles,  yet  Hamil- 
ton's knowledge  of  the  distinctions  of  international  law  would 
teach  him  the  importance  of  a  full  and  explicit  declaration  on 
this  important  subject,  as  a  guard  of  the  interests  and  of  the 
faith  of  the  nation.  In  the  absolute  prohibition  of  treaties  by 
the  states  with  foreign  powers,  the  restrictive  clause  of  the 
confederation  was  extended,  and  the  requiBijiion  of  an  oath  to 
support  the  constitution  was  a  useful  additional  bond.  Amend- 
ments to  it  were  to  be  proposed  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses, 
to  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  or  conventions  in  two-thirds 
of  the  states. 
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'  Finally,  to  secure  the  immediate  operation  of  the  new  system, 
and  to  give  it  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  people,  it  was  provided 
(in  the  tenth  article)  that  the  constitution  should  be  submitted  to 
^u)nventions  of  the  People  of  each  state,  by  their  deputies,  chosen 
under  the  direction  of  their,  respective  legislatures ;  that  each 
convention  ratifying  the  constitution  should  appoint  the  first 
representatives  and  senators  fVom  such  state,  the  representatives 
so  appointed  to  continue  in  office  only  one  year. 

When  the  constitution  shall  have  been  duly  ratified,  congress 
were  to  give  notice  of  a  day  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  senators 
and  representatives  fVom  the  several  states;  a  majority  of  whom, 
when  assembled,  it  was  provided,  shall,  by  plurality  of  voices  in 
joint  ballot,  elect  a  president  of  the  United  States,  "  and  the 
constitution,  thus  organized,  shall  be  carried  into  effect." 

From  this  abstract  it  will  be  seen,  though  Hamilton  would 
have  made  use  of  the  state  governments  for  certain  purposes, 
thus  completely  refViting  the  allegation  that  he  contemplated 
their  abrogation,  yet  it  was  his  desire  to  have  established  a 
simple  government  pervading  the  whole  union  and  uniting  its 
inhabitants  as  one  people.  As  it  was  necessary  that  <<  each  de- 
partment should  have  a  will  of  its  own,"  this  government  was 
so  constituted  that  the  members  of  each  had  no  agency  in  the 
appointment  of  the  others,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  judi- 
ciary, each  was  "drawn  from  the  same  fountain* of  authority, 
the  people,  and  through  channels  having  no  communication 
whatever  with  one  another."  <'  In  the  constitution  of  the  judi- 
ciary in  particular,"  Hamilton  remarked, 'Mt  might  be  inexpe- 
dient to  insist  rigorously  on  the  principle;  because  peculiar 
qualifications  being  essential  in  the  members,  the  primary  con- 
sideration ought  to  be  to  select  that  mode  of  choice  which  best 
secures  these  qualifications,  and  because  the  permanent  tenure 
by  which  the  appointments  are  held  in  that  department  must 
soon  destroy  all  sense  of  dependence  on  the  authority  conferring 
them." 

'<  It  is  equally  evident,"  he  observed,  "  that  the  members  of 
each  department  should  be  as  little  dependent  as  possible  on 
those  of  the  others,  for  the  emoluments  annexed  to  their  offices :" 
hence  is  seen  the  provision  that  the  compensation  of  the  execu- 
tive and  the  judiciary  should  bo  fixed  by  law ;  that  of  the  judges 
not  to  be  diminished  during  their  term,  and  to  guard  again^^t 
executive  influence,  that  of  (he  president  to  be  neither  increased 
nor  diminished.    <*In  framing  a  government  which  is  i-o  bo 
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admiDiBterea  by  men  over  men,  the  great  diffioultj/'  he  said, 
''  lies  in  this — ^yoa  must  first  enable  the  government  to  control 
the  governed,  and,  in  the  next  place,  oblige  it  to  control  itself. 
A  dependence  on  the  people  is,  no  doubt,  a  primary  control  on 
the  government;  but  experience  has  taught  mankind  the  neces- 
sity of  auxiliary  precautions."  Of  these,  the  chief  was  **  in  the 
distribution  of  the  supreme  powers  of  the  state."  "  But  it  is  not 
possible,''  he  observed,  "  to  give  to  each  department  an  equal 
power  of  self-defence.  In  republican  governments,  the  legisla- 
tive authority  necessarily  predominates.  The  remedy  for  this 
inconvenience  is,  to  divide  the  legislature  into  different  branches; 
and  to  render  them  by  different  modes  of  election,  and  different 
principles  of  action,  as  little  connected  with  each  other  as  the 
nature  of  their  common  functions  and  their  common  dependence 
on  the  society  will  admit."  With  these  views,  in  the  structure 
of  this  government,  while  by  the  frequent  choice  of  the  popular 
branch  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  the  democratic  influence 
was  to  be  constantly  renewed  and  invigorated,  in  the  duration 
of  the  senate  and  executive  chosen  by  constituents  with  property 
qualifications,  he  hoped  to  secure  efficient  and  enduring  checks 
on  the  impetuosity  and  instability  of  the  many.  The  power  of 
the  people  was  to  be  kept  up  by  a  constitutional  augmentation 
of  the  number  of  these  representatives ;  and  thus  the  barrier 
against  executive  usurpation,  if  attempted,  was  steadily  strength- 
ened; and  ''as  the  weakness  of  the  executive,"  he  remarked, 
*'may  require  that  it  should  be  fortified,"  he  gave  him  an  ''abso- 
lute negative  on  the  legislature,  as  the  natural  defence  with 
which  the  executive  magistrate  should  be  armed." 

Having  provided  these  precautions,  by  the  deposit  of  the' 
national  trusts  with  representatives  of  different  interests  freely 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  holding  by  a  responsible  and  defeasi- 
ble tenure,  governed  by  the  great  maxims  previously  stated,  he 
empowered  the  legislature  "  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  the 
common  defence  and  safety,  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
union." 

The  speech  of  Hamilton  accompanying  the  presentation  of 
this  plan,  was  soon  followed  by  a  decisive  procedure.  ''This  was 
a  resolution,  which  passed  the  next  day,  by  the  votes  of  seven 
States,  rejecting  the  Jersey  plan,  and  for  the  reconsideration  of 
the  amended  resolutions  from  Virginia. 

After  the  interval  of  one  day,*  Dr.  Johnson  of  Connecticut 

*  June  21.    Secret  Debates,  p.  147. 
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'  was  the  first  to  take  the  floor;  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarku 
made  a  suggestion,  which  being  Bubsoquently  adopted,  gave  a 
leading  character  to  the  Constitution. 

"It  appears  to  me/'  he  observed,  **that  the  Jejeisey  plan  has 
for  its  principal  object,  the  preservation  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments.  So  far  it  is  a  departure  from  the  plan  of  Virginia,  which 
although  it  concentres  in  a  distinct  national  government,  it  is 
not  totally  independent  of  that  of  the  States.  A  gentleman 
from  New  York,  with  boldness,  find  decision,  proposed  a  system 
totally  different  from  both ;  and  though  he  has  been  praised  by 
every  body,  he  has  been  supported  by  none.  How  can  the  State 
governments  be  secured  on  the  Virginia  planf  I  could  have 
wished  that  the  supporters  of  the  Jersey  system  could  have 
satisfied  themselves  with  the  principles,  of  the  Virginia  plan ; 
and  that  the  individuality  of  the  States  could  be  supported.  It 
is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  a  portion  of  government  is  to  be  left 
to  the  States.  How  can  this  be  done  1  It  can  be  done  by  joining 
the  States  in  their  legislative  capacity  with  the  right  of  appointing  the 
second  branch  of  the  legislature  to  represent  the  States  individually." 
•  The  discussions  which  followed  this  important  suggestion, 
naturally  related  to  the  principle  of  representation.  The  Con- 
vention having  decided,  that  the  first  branch  of  the  national 
legislature  should  be  chosen  by  the  people,  whence  the  Senate 
was  to  be  derived  was  the  great  question  J  The  advocates  of  a 
purely  National  government  again  urged  its  election,  directly, 
or  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  electors  by  the  people; 
those  of  a  Federal  government  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States. 
In  support  of  the  first  system,  Madison  and  Hamilton  were  con- 
spicuous. The  former  urged  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
landed  interest.  "  Landholders,"  he  remarked,  "  ought  to  have 
a  share  in  the  government  to  support  these  valuable  interests, 
and  to  balance  and  chock  the  other.  They  ought  to  be  so  con- 
stituted, as  to  protect  the  majority  of  the  opulent  against  the 
minority.  The  Senate  ought  to  be  this  body ;  and  to  answer  the 
purpose  ought  to  have  permanency  and  stability.  Various  have 
been  the  propositions;  but  my  opinion  is  the  longer  they  continue 
in  office  the  better  will"  this  "  view  be  answered."*  Boger  Sher- 
man replied,  that,  "  a  bad  Government  was  the  worse  for  being 
long,  that  frequent  elections  give  security  and  permanency." 
Hamilton  answered — "  This  question  has  already  been  considered 
in  several  points  of  view.    We  are  now  forming  a  republican 

*  Secret  ()ebates,  p.  169. 
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government.  Beal  liberty  is  neither  found  in  despotism,  nor  in 
tlie  extremes  of  democracy,  bat  in  moderate  governments. 
Those  who  mean  to  form  a  solid  rqmblican  government  ought  to 
proceed  to  the  confines  of  another  government.  As  long  as 
offices  are  open  to  all  men;  and  no  constitutional  rank  is  esta- 
blished, it  is  pure  republicanism.  But  if  we  incline  too  mtich  to  de* 
mocracywe  shall  soon  shoot  into  a  monarchy.  The  difference  of 
I)roperty  is  already  great  among  us.  Commerce  and  Industry 
will  still  increase  the  disparity.  Your  Government  must  meet 
this  state  of  things;  or  combinations,  in  process  of  time,  will 
undermine  your  system.''* 

At  the  close  of  this  debate,  the  question  was  more  broadly 
discussed,  of  the  representation  of  the  people,  or  of  the  States, 
resulting  in  an  equal  division  of  the  votes  by  States — five  to  five 
—except  the  State  of  Maryland,  whose  vote  was  divided.f 

It  was  now  obvious,  that  some  accommodation  must  be  made, 
or  that  the  Convention  must  break  up.  To  meet  the  emer- 
gency, a  committee  of  compromise,  consisting  of  one  member 
from  each  State,  was  appointed;  whose  report  declared,,  that 
the  first  branch  of  the  legislature  should  represent  the  people, 
and  that,  in  the  second  ''each  State  shall  have  an  equal  vote," 
which  passed  in  the  affirmative.  The  decisive  manifestations 
that  followed,  of  a  purpose  to  depart  from  a  purely  federal  to  a 
compound  government,  determined  the  course  of  Hamilton's* 
colleagues  from  New  York.  They  both  abandoned  the  Conven- 
tion.! The  advocates  of  a  national  Government  had  reluctantly 
yielded,  in  part.  The  friends  of  a  Federal  system  sought  to 
secure  to  it  other  advantages.  Amid  great  alarms,  successive 
propositions  were  discussed,  until  late  in  July,  when  a  commit- 
tee of  detail  was  appointed  who  reported  the  outline  of  a  Con- 
stitution on  the  sixth  of  August.  This  outline  was  discussed, 
not  in  Committee,  but  in  the  house,  until  the  eighth  of  Septem- 
ber; when  many  of  its  articles  having  been  approved,  it  was 
referred  to  a  Committee  appointed  by  ballot,  to  ''  revise  its,  style 
and  to  arrange  its  articles,**  Of  this  Committee  Hamilton  was 
second  to  Johnson  of  Connecticut,!  who,  it  is  seen,  at  a  moment 
of  great  discordance,  first  proposed  the  great  compromise  of  a 
representation  of  the  people  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature  and 
of  the  States  in  the  other.    This  distinguished  man  remarked, 

*  Secret  Debates,  p.  170.  f  ^^^f  ^>  1787.    Journal  of  the  ConTention. 

X  July  10.  1787. 

i  The  other  members  were  James  Madison,  QouTemeor  Morris,  BuAis  King. 
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**  If  the  Constitution  did  not  succeed  on  trial,  Hamilton  was  less 
responsible  for  the  result  than  any  other  member,  for  he  fully 
and  frankly  pointed  out  to  the  Convention  what  he  apprehended 
were  the  infirmities  to  which  it  was  liable.  And,  if  it  answered 
the  fond  ezpectatlohs  of  the  public,  the  community  would  be 
more  indebted  to  Hamilton  than  to  any  other  member;  for, 

.  after  its  essential  outlines  were  agreed  to,  he  labored  most  inde- 
fiktigably  to  heal  those  infirmities;  and  to  guard  against  the 
evils  to  which  they  might  expose  it.''*  Owing  to  the  mutilation 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  at  late  stages  of  its  proceedings, 
it  is  not  possible  to  state  some  of  the  important  modifications 
which,  it  is  ascertained  from  other  sources,  were  proposed.  Two 
very  important  changes,  however,  demand  notice.  The  twenty- 
second  article  of  the  plan  reported  by  "  the  Committee  of 
Detail,''  on  the  sixth  of  August,  declared,  that  the  Constitution 
'<  shall  be  laid  before  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
for  their  approbation;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention, 
that  it  should  be  afterwards  submitted  to  a  Convention  chosen 

.  in  each  State,  under  the  recommendation  of  its  legislature,  in 
order  to  receive  the  ratification  of  such  Convention."  This 
article,  had  it  been  adopted,  would  probably  have  proved  fatal ; 
for  from  the  temper  the  Congress  had  shown,  its  '<  approbation" 
was  not  to  have  been  expected.  Hamilton's  plan  of  a  Constitu- 
tion anticipated  this  dangerous  contingency.  It  provided,  in  its 
tenth  article,  that  '*  the  Constitution  s/uUl  be  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  Conventions  in  the  several  States,  the  members 
yfhoreof  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  such  States  respectively, 
under  the  direction  of  their  respective  legislatures,"  the  ratifica- 
tion of  each  convention  being  final,  with  power  to  each  conven- 
tion, to  appoint  the  first  representatives  and  senators  fVom  such 
State ;  .who,  when  the  Constitution  was  duly  ratified,  <<  shall  by 
joint  ballot,  by  plurality  of  votes,  elect  a  President  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  Constitution ^tbus  organized  shall  be 
carried  into  effect."  By  this  provision,  the .  establishment  of 
the  Constitution  would  have  been  ensured.  Its  ratification,  by 
the  Conventions  of  several  of  the  States,  was  certain;  and  a 

•  The  distlngttlshed  person  QuUot  remarks, — **  HamiUon  must  be  classed 
among  the  men  who  hare  best  known  the  rital  principles  and  fundamental 
oonditions  of  a  gOTemment ;  not  of  a  gOTornment  suoh  as  this,  but  of  a  gOT- 
emment  worthy  of  its  mission  and  of  its  name.  There  is  not  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  an  element  of  order,  of  force,  of  duration,  which  he 
has  not  power/uUjf  eantributedio  introduce  into  it  and  to  emue  to  predominate. 
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Govern  men t  incipiently  organized  by  them  would  inevitably 
have  drawn  to  it  the  concurrence  of  the  other  States,  instead  of 
leaving  its  fate  to  the  very  dubious  contingencies  which  existed » 
But,  what  would  be  the  practical  operation  of  so  new  a  system, 
what  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  respect  to  it  might  perma 
nontly  be,  or  what  new  circumstances  might  arise  to  indicate 
the  necessity  of  a  change,  were  open  questions.  The  nineteenth 
article  of  the  plan  reported  by  the  Committee  looked  wholly  to 
the  action  of  the  States  in  the  provision  for  these  possibilities, 
and  placed  a  change  in  the  system  entirely  in  their  power.  It 
declared,  that,  "on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two 
thirds  of  the  States  in  the  Union,  for  an  amendment  of  this  Con- 
stitution, the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  call  a  con- 
vention for  that  purpose."  Hamilton,  in  consistency  with  all 
his  views,  regarded  the  national  legislature — ^representing  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States  in  one  body  politic — as  the 
safest  judges,  whether  any  and  what  alterations  should  be  made 
in  the  national  charter.  Under  this  conviction,  and  with  this 
intent,  his  plan  confided  the  proposal  of  alterations  and  amend- 
ments solely  to  that  body,  two  thirds  concurring, — such  altera- 
tions or  amendments  to  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of,  or  by 
conventions  chosen  by  the  people  in  two  thirds  of  the  States 
composing  the  Union.  The  Constitution  as  adopted,  confided 
the  power  of  proposing  amendments  to  two  thirds  of  Congress, 
or  to  a  Convention  applied  for  by  two  thirds  of  the  States,  which 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of,  or  by  conventions  in  three 
fourths  of  the  States  Were  to  be  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Thus  the  initiation  of  changes  in  the  system  was  confided 
either  to  the  national  legislature,  or  to  the  States,  while  the 
facility  of  a  change  was  diminished  by  requiring  the  final  ratifi- 
cation of  a  larger  number  of  the  States.  How  far  this  substitute 
was  wise  may  be  deemed  problematical.  The  Beport  of  the 
Committee  of  revision  was  made  on  the  twelfth  of  September, 
which  having  been  corrected  still  further  in  style ;  amended,  and 
engrossed,  was  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  signed  by 
Washington — "President  and  Deputy  from  Virginia;"  and  at- 
tested by  the  Secretary,  which  attestations  were  followed  by  the 
signatures  of  all  the  members  present,  with  three  exceptions.^ 

*  The  exceptions  were  Gerry  of  MaesaohoBeite — Mason  and  Randolph  of 
Virginia.  The  imporinnce  of  the  senrioes  of  Madison  and  of  Marshall  in  the 
eonyention  of  their  State  which  adopted  the  Constitution  and  the  great  influ- 
ence ^f  Washington's  approval  may  be  the  more  estimated  by  the  fact  that  in 
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The  eingle  name  of  ''Alexander  Hamilton/'  as  representing 
Kew  York,  speaks  his  position  in  this  body.'^  This  plan  of  a 
Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  President  of  Congress,  in  a 
letter,  which  stated  it  to  be,  'Hhe  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity  and 
of  that  mutual  deference  and  concession  which  the  peculiarity 
of  our  political  situation  rendered  indispensable.  That  it  will 
meet  the  full  and  entire  approbation  of  every  State  is  not  per- 
haps to  be  expected;  but  each  will  doubtless  consider,  that  had 
her  interests  alone  been  considered,  the  consequences  might 
have  been  particularly  disagreeable  or  injurious  to  others : — that 
it  is  liable  to  as  few  exceptions  as  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  we  hope  and  believe }  that  it  may  promote  the  lasting 
welfare  of  that  country  so  dear  to  us  all,  and  secure  her  freedom 
and  happiness,  is  our  most  ardent  wish/' 

Uniting  heartily  and  sincerely  as  Washington  did  in  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  it  is  evident,  that  he 
accepted  it  with  reserves.  He  had  previously  stated,  ''Per- 
suaded I  am,  that  the  primary  cause  of  all  our  disorders  lies  in 
the  different  State  Governments,  and  in  the  tenacity  of  that 
power  which  pervades  their  whole  system." — ^But,  after  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  submitted  to  the  people,  he  wrote,  "  there  are 
some  things  in  the  new  form,  I  will  readily  acknowledge,  which 
never  did,  and  I  am  persuaded  never  will,  obtain  my  cordial 
approbation;  but  I  do  now  most  firmly  believe,  that,  in  the 
aggregate,  it  is  the  best  Constitution  that  can  be  obtained  at 
this  epoch ;  and,  that  this,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  TTnion,  awaits 
our  choice ;  and  is  the  only  alternative  before  U8."f  Jay,  was 
also  the  advocate  of  a  strong  government:  '* Might  we  not 
have,"  he  wrote,  to  Washington,  **  a  governor-general  limited  in 

• 

that  State  eTidenoe  exists  that  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  regarded 
as  a  measure  of.  temporary  expedience.  April  6,  1790.  R.  B.  Loe,  the  uncle 
of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  present  rebel  army  wrote  a  letter  recently 
found  in  the  dwelling  of  General  Stuart — also  of  Virginia.  *'The  Southern 
States  are  too  weak  at  pruent  to  9tand  hy  themselves;  and  a  General  GoTem- 
ment  will  certainly  be  adTantageous  to  us,  as  it  produces  no  other  effect 
than  protection  from  hostilities  and  uniform  commercial  regulations.  And 
when  we  shall  attain  our  natural  degree  of  population,  I  flatter  myself  that 
we  shail  have  the  power  to  do  ourselves  justice,  with  dissolving  the  bond  which  bin  is 
us  together.  It  is  better  to  put  up  with  these  little  incouTeniences  than  to  run 
the  haxard  of  greater  calamities." 

*  The  signatures  of  the  members  were  set  opposite  their  respectiTe  States ; 
The  name  of  each  of  the  States  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Hamilton. 

t  Washington's  Writings,  ix.  297. 
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his  prerogatives  and  duration  ?  Might  not  Congress  be  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  house — ^theibrmer  appointed  for  life, 
the  latter  annually;  and  let  the  governor-general,  (to  preserve 
the  balance),  with  the  advice  of  a  Council,  formed  for  that  orUtf 
purpose,  of  the  great  judicial  officers,  have  a  negative  on  their 
acts  t  *  *  *  What  powers  should  be  granted  to  the  government 
so  constituted  is  a  question  which  deserves  much  thought.  I 
think  the  more  the  better,  the  States  retaining  only  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  for  domestic  purposes;  and  all.  their  principal 
officers,  civil  and  military,  being  commissioned,  and  removable 
by  the  national  government." 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  he  wrote  to  Washington  as  soon  as  the  plan 
of  the  Constitution  reached  him,  ^*  I  am  not  sure,  that  the  new 
government  will  be  found  to  rest  on  principles  sufficiently  stable 
to  produce  a  uniform  adherence  to  what  justice,  dignity,  and 
liberal  policy  may  require/' — ^But,  while  the  Constitution  was 
before  the  People,  admitting  its  imperfections,  he  addressed 
them,  urging  its  adoption. — **  Is  it  probable,"  he  asked,  '^  a  better 
plan  can  be  obtained  1  If  attainable,  is  it  likely  to  be  in  season  f 
What  would  be  your  situation,  if,  after  rejecting  this,  all  the 
efforts  to  obtain  a  better  should  prove  fruitless  T'  Madison 
avowed,  "  I  hold  it  for  a  fundamental  point,  that  an  individual 
independence  of  the  States  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  an 
aggregate  sovereignty.  I  think  at  the  same  time,  that  a  con- 
solidation of  the  States  into  a  single  republic  is  not  less  unat- 
tainable, than  it  would  be  inexpedient.  Let  it  be  tried,  whether 
any  middle  ground  cannot  be  taken  which  will  support  a  due 
supremacy  of  the  national  authority,  and  leave  in  forcio  the  local 
authorities,  so  far  as  they  can  be  subordinately  useful."  With 
this  view,  he  proposed,  that  the  general  government  should 
**  have  a  negative  in  aU  cases  wJuUsoever  on  the  legislative  acts  of 
the  States  as  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had.  This  I  conceive  to 
be  essential,  and  the  least  positive  abridgment  of  the  State 
sovereignties."  "  The  right  of  coercion  should  be  expressly 
declared."  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  voted  in  the 
Convention,  for  a  President  to  hold  office  during  good  behaviour.* 
General  Washington,  and  Madison,  Hamilton  stated,  ''  entirely 
concurred  in  his  views  regarding  the  plan  which  he  submitted 
to  the  Convention,  as  not  exceeding  in  stability  and  strength 
what  the  exigencies  of  the  country  required."    He  added,  "  that 

*  Jonmal  of  ConTeotlon,  p.  186. 
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his  final  opinion  was  against  an  Execative  daring  good  beha- 
viour on  account  of  the  increased  danger  to  the  public  tran- 
quillity incident  to  the  election  of  a  magistrate  of  this  degree 
of  permanency.'"^  Though  entertaining  doubts  similar  to,  but 
probably  stronger  than  those,  of  these  other  distinguished  men ; 
Hamilton  remarked,  '*  the  truth  is,  the  plan  in  all  its  parts,  was 
a  plan  of  accommodation;"  and  he  declared, — "  I  am  persuaded, 
it  is  the  best  which  our  political  situation,  habits  and  opinions 
will  admit,  and  superior  to  any  the  revolution  has  produced. 
Though  it  may  not  be  perfect  in  every  part,  it  is,  upon  the  whole, 
a  good  one ;  is  the  best  the  present  situation  and  circumstances 
of  the  country  will  permit."  Still  the  ominous  fUture  was  before 
him,  and  he  recorded  in  private,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  and  his 
expectation.  "If  the  government  be  adopted,"  this  solemn 
minute  states, "  it  is  probable.  General  Washington  will  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  This  will  ensure  a  wise  choice  of 
men  to  administer  the  government,  and  a  good  administration. 
A  good  administration  will  conciliate  the  confidence,  and  afTec* 
tion  of  the  people;  and,  perhaps^  enable  the  Government  to 
acquire  more  consistency  than,  the  proposed  Constitution  seems  to 
promise  for  so  great  a  country.  It  may  then  triumph  altogether 
over  the  State  governments;  and  reduce  them  to  an  entire 
subordination,  dividing  the  larger  States  into  smaller  district-s. 
The  organs  of  the  general  government  may  also  acquire  addi- 
tional strength.  If  this  should  not  be  the  case,  in  the  course'  of  a 
few  years,  it  is  probable  that  the  contests  about  the  boundaries 
of  power  between  the  particular  governments  and  the  general 
Government;  and  the  momentum  of  the  larger  States  in  such 
contests  will  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  TTnion.  This,  after  all, 
seems  to  be  the  most  likely  result.  But,  it  is  almost  arrogance 
in  so  complicated  a  subject,  depending  so  entirely  on  the  incal- 
culable fluctuations  of  the  human  passions,  to  attempt  even  a 
conjecture  about  the  event."  « 

Wore  these  doubts  of  those  eminent  persons  without  founda* 
tion  f  Let  the  history  of  this  young  country  give  the  answer. 
Ere  the  first  decade  of  the  existence  of  the  present  Constitution 
had  expired,  the  doctrine  of  Nullifioation  was  avowed  and 
approved  by  the  legislatures  of  two  of  the  planting  States — that 
a  State  had  a  right  to  decide  as  to  the  measure  of  its  obedience 
to  'Hhe  supreme  law  of  the  land ;"  and  at  its  will  to  annul  that 

*  Hist.  Rep.  ill.  845>-fiof«. 
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law.  This  incipient  Bebellion  was  Avoided  by  the  elevation  of 
the  party,  originally  hostile  to  the  Constitution,  to  the  supreme 
power  of  this  nation,  and  by  the  election  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  person  who  was — ^the  author,  the  advocate,  the  abettor  of 
this  treasonable  doctrine.  Ere  the  second  decade  of  its  exint- 
ence  had  elapsed,  another  incipient  Bebellion  y^  prevented, 
within  SIX  months  after  he  had*  established  the  liberty  of  the 
Press,  by  the  self  sacrifice  of  Hamilton's  life  in  behalf  of  the 
Union.  "If  they  break  this  Union,"  were  among  his  latest 
words,  ''  they  will  break  my  heart."'  This  rebellion  was  menaced 
by  two  of  the  Commercial  States.  Ere  a  third  decade  had 
elapsed,  another  Bebellion,  also  by  Commercial  States  denying 
to  the  national  government  the  command  of  their  militia,  was 
atoided  by  the  timely  conclusion  of  a  peace,  terminating  a  war 
begun  in  the  interests  of  a  foreign  despot — a  peace  the  result  of 
an  event  over  which  this  country  had  no  control — the  dethrone- 
ment of  that  despot.  After  an  interval  of  murmuring  discon- 
tents—of nullification  become  an  act— of  menaced  hostilities ; 
in  the  fifth  decade  of  the  Constitution,  another  incipient  Bebel- 
lion was  prevented  by  the  firmness  of  a  successful  soldier 
wielding  by  his  popularity  a  power  dangerously  strong — de- 
nouncing NULLiriOATioN,  and  proclaiming  and  maintaining  the 
supreme  power  of  the  national  government.  The  seventh  de- 
cade had  only  closed,  when,  aided  by  the  imbecility  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union,  denying  to  it  the  right  of  coer- 
cion—of self  defence;  and  rejecting  the  wise  monitions  of  a. 
great  patriotic  soldier,  while  a  conspiracy  was  being  plotted 
under  his  eyes  in  the  Senate  house,  the  existing  Bebellion  began, 
unparalleled  in  might  and  in  extent.  A  million  of  lives  well 
sacrificed  and  millions  of  treasure  expended  tell  the  sublime 
patriotism  of  the  loyal  American  people — assuring  their  triumph. 
But  when  suppressed  will  this  Bebellion  leave  no  unremoved 
evil  J  Do  the  results  of  other  Bebellions  teach  no  lessons  and 
promise  no  compensations?  Is  the  history  of  our  progenitors 
an  empty  page?  The  insurrections  against  William  the  Con- 
'  queror  resulted  in  the  establishment  in  England  of  the  feudal 
system  and  of  the  master  power  of  the  great  military  barons 
After  two  centuries  of  the  vassalage  of  her  people  another  Be- 
bellion took  place,  when  these  barons  rose  in  arms;  and  in  the 
presence  of  hostile  encampments  at  Bunnemode,  extorted  Arom 
the  King  the  great  deed  of  Magna  Charta,  granting  or  securing 
most  'important  liberties  and   privileges  to   every  order  of 
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mon  in  the  kingdom — to  tho  clergy,  to  the  barons,  and  to  the 
people."* 

Before  half  a  centary  had  elapsed,  another  Bebellion  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one  of  the  most 
useful  and,  in  process  of  time,  one  of  the  most  po  werflil  members 
of  the  National  Constitution.f  Centuries  of  discord  ensued, 
until  the  great  Bebellion  ter^iinated  in  a  Convention  which 
settled  the  crown  on  a  new  dynasty ,|  annexing  "  a  declaration 
of  rights,"  which  circumscribed  and  defined  the  powers  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  established  over  tho  British  people  a 
limited  government;  the  ecclesiastical  independence  of  England 
having  been  in  the  mean  time  secured,  the  Protestant  religion 
establishedi  and  every  British  subject  clothed  with  an  absolute 
security  against  arbitrary  imprisonment  by  the  act  of  Habeas 
Corpus. 

.    Another  and  the  last  important  Bebellion  gave  birth  to  us  as 
a  nation  of  fVeemen. 

All  these  rebellions  were  waged  by  subjects  in  their  own 
cause  of  liberty.  The  existing  Bebellion  is  waged  by  rebel 
States  in  the  cause  of  Slavery  I — alone  in  the  history  of  man — a 
rebellion  against  a  righteous  unoffending  Government  to  secure 
and  perpetuate  the  lash  and  the  fetters  of  human  bondage.  And 
here  again  will  be  seen  ere  long  the  compensating  result — the 
universal  emancipation  of  an  unfortunate  race  continued  in 
chains  by  the  heathen  barbarism  that  made  captives  in  war  the 
property  of  tho  captors.  But  in  the  £a\\  broad  aspect  of  our 
Constitutional  System,  with  tho  great  good  thus  gained  is  there 
not  to  be  seen  a  great  remaining  evil  7  All  tho  incipient  rebel- 
lions and  the  existing  Bebellion  have  been  within  three  quarters 
of  a  century  of  this  nation's  life.  Such  a  life,  so  soon,  so  often, 
so  much  imperilled,  ought  no  longer  to  be  at  hazard.  All  these 
menaced  and  this  existing  Bebellion  are  seen  to  have  been  begun 
by  an  array  of  State  governments  against  a  General  Govern- 
ment dependent,  by  its  veiy  structure,  upon  the  acts  of  States,  of, 
minor  bodies  politic  too  weak  to  protect  themselves  and  entitled 
to  its  guarantee,  too  strong  to  be  effectually  controlled  and  to 
render  that  guarantee  a  thing  of  value.  As  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution now  is,  "a  republican  form  of  government"  cannot  be 
permanently  secured  to  the  people  as  a  nation,  nor  to  any  part 
of  the  people  as  States.    Where  is  the  remedy  ?    It  is  found  in 

•  Hume's  History  of  England,  i.  106.       f  l^i^l*  i*  2^*       X  l^i<l*  H*  ^^* 
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the  precedont  of  Hamilton's  plan  of  a  Constitution,  providing 
that  the  President  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  be  in* 
directly,  and  the  Representatives  be  directly  chosen  by  the 
people,  divided  into  districts  by  Congress  from  time  to  time 
according  to  their  numbers — ^by  rendering  the  National  (Gov- 
brnmbnt self  existent  and  self  sustaining  as  are  the  governments 
of  the  several  States.  An  eventual ''  dissolution  of  the  Union" 
Hamilton  apprehended  as  the  probable  result  of  the  imperfect 
structure  of  our  system.  If  prevented,  it  will  be  either  by  the 
usurping  power  of  the  sword,  or  by  the  consenting  reason  of 
the  whole  American  people,  restored  to  all  the  rights  and  powers 
and  sovereignty  which  their  own  Declaration  of  Independence 
asserted  to  them.  Let  those  who  read  the  comments  on  the 
present  Constitution  by  Hamilton's  hand,  when  commending  it 
to  the  favour  of  the  public,  perceive  how  strong  though  veiled 
were  his  apprehensions,  apprehensions  in  which  Jay  and  Wash- 
ington concurred.  "  The  men,"  he  earnestly  wrote  to  Hamilton, 
then  temporarily  absent  from  the  Convention — ^*  The  men  who 
oppose  a  strong  and  energetic  government  are,  in  my  opinion, 
narrow  minded  politicians,  or  are  under  the  influence  of  local 
views.    I  am  sorry  you  went  away.    I  wish  you  were  back." 

The  Constitution  is  a  reform  of  the  Confederation.  In  thet 
words*  of  the  fHend  of  Cromwell,  the  immortal  penman,—: 
'^Eeform  the  Beformation." — Establish  the  Constitution  on  its 
proper  basis — not  as  a  Federal,  but  as  a  National  Government^-: 
and  this  done—'*  Go  on  hand  in  hand,  O  nation,  never  to  be  disr 
united,  be  the  praise  and  heroic  song  of  all  posterity;  merit  this, 
but  seek  only  virtue,  hot  to  extend  your  limits,  but  to  settle  the 
pure  worship  of  God  in  his  Church  and  justice  in  the  State :  then 
shall  the  hardest  difficulties  smooth  out  themselves  before  ye ; 
envy  shall  sink  to  hell,  craft  and  malice  be  confounded,  whether 
it  be  Homebred  Mischief  or  Outlandish  Cunnino;  yea,  other 
nations  will  then  covet  to  serve  ye,  for  lordship  and  victory  are 
but  the  pages  of  justice  and  virtue.  Commit  securely  to  true 
wisdom  the  vanquishing  and  uncasing  of  craft  and  subtlety, 
which  are  but  her  two  runagates }  join  your  invincible  might  to 
do  worthy  and  godlike  deeds ;  and  then  he  that  seeks  to  break 
TOUR  Union,  a  cleaving  curse  bo  his  inheritance  to  all  genera: 
tions  " 

*  Of  ReforaatMn  in  EagUnd.     The  Pr«86  Works  of  Joha  Milton,  i.  26. 
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PART  SECOND. 


Ths  great  question  now  was,  would  this  plan  of  government 
be  adopted  by  the  people.  After  stating  the  influences  ''in 
fkvor  of  its  success,  and  against  its  success/'  Hamilton  ob- 
served— *^  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  judgment  whether  the  plan 
will  be  adopted  or  rejected.  It  must  be  essentially  matter  of 
conjecture.  The  present  appearances  and  all  other  circum- 
stances considered,  the  probability  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  its 
adoption.  But  the  causes  operating  against  its  adoption  are 
powerful,  and  there  will  be  nothing  astonishing  in  the  con- 
trary." To  secure  its  adoption  was  now  the  chief  care  of  the 
able  men,  who,  surrendering  their  doubts  and  preferences,  had 
united  in  fVaming  it.  No  where,  except  in  Rhode  Island,  were 
'  the  obstacles  so  great,  or  was  the  opposition  so  stubborn  as  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  abandonment  of  the  Convention 
by  Tates  and  Lansing,  was  in  itself  an  act  certain  to  alarm  the 
great  body  of  its  people.  This  alarm  would  be  the  greater, 
because  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  publicly  declared  they 
had  retired ; — the  refusal  of  their  <'  assent  to  measures,"  they 
conceived  "  destructive  to  the  political  happiness  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  j"  their  '^conviction  of  the  impracticability 
of  establishing  a.  general  government  pervading  every  part  of 
the  United  States  and  extending  essential  benefits  to  all;"  and 
the  duty,  under  their  instructions,  to  preserve  "  the  individual 
States,  in  their  uncontrouUed  constitutional  rights."  Its  ''gov- 
ernment," Hamilton  wrote,  had  already  discovered  strong  marks 
of  disapprobation ;  and  its  adherents ''  wore  constantly  employed 
in  disseminating  opinions  unfavorable  to  its  reception."  Ere 
long  these  opinions  were  promulgated  in  several  series  of 
hostile  essays.'^ 

*  WMhington  wrote— Not.  80,  1787—**  I  have  hardly  seen  one"  publicalion, 
"that  is  not  addressed  to  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  obTiouslj  calculated 
to  alarm  their  fears."— Tfn/in^f  of  Wathinffton,  iz.  288. 
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Private  inflnences  were  not  easy  to  be  met,  but  an  appeal  tc 
the  pubHo  reitoon  Hamilton  weleomed.  It  was  through  the 
Press  he  had  acquired  his  earliest  title  to  distinction,*  as  by  its 
after  defence  he  secured  to  it  for  ever,  its  proper  liberty.f 
Indeed,  he  has  bee.n  seen  in  his  first  suggestions  of  a  new 
system  of  government  to  have  contemplated  such  an  appeal. 
''  If  a  convention  is  called,"  he  wrote  to  Duane  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighty,  ''the  minds  of  all  the  States,  and  the 
people,  ought  to  be  prepared  to  receive  its  determinations  by 
sensible  and  popular  writings."  This  expedient  he  had  resorted 
to  in  the  numbers  of  The  Continentalist;"  and  he  now  resolved 
to  write  a  Vindication  of  the  Constitution.  This  purpose  gave 
birth  to  the  Essays— entitled  "  The  Federalist" — over  the  signa- 
ture of  ''Publius,"  which  Hamilton  had  used  in  seventy  eight, 
exposing  the  grave  misconduct  of  a  member  of  Congress.  To 
give  to  the  country  the  united  benefit  of  the  talent  and  influence 
of  two  persons,  both  of  whom  at  that  time  concurred  in  his 
opinions,  he  proposed  to  Jay,  then  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  to  Madison,  to  take  part  with  him;  and  also  to  William 
Duer,  recently  a  useful  member  of  the  New  York  legislature.^ 
The  efforts  of  Madison  in  the  general  Convention  had  shewn 
his  ability;  and  Jay,  though  excluded  therefrom  by  the  anta- 
gonists of  a  truly  National  government,  enjoyed  a  wide  and  well 
founded  confidence.!  The  first  number  of  this  Work  was  written 

*  namilton'B  Works,  i.  1-140.  f  Hist.  Rep.  Til.  786. 

X  **Tbe  QiiderUking,'*  Madison  sUtes,  "wm  proposed  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton to  James  Madison  with  a  request  to  Join  him  and  Mr.  Jay  in  carrying  it 
into  effect.  WiUiam  Duer  was  also  included  in  the  original  plan;  and  wrote 
two  or  more  papers,  which,  though  intelligent  and  sprightly,  were  not  conti* 
nued,  nor  did  they  make  a  part  of  the  printed  collection.*' — UnpubUthed paper^ 
in  ths  8laU  Department,  by  Maduon^  entitUd  <*  17u  FederaUtC* 

I  When  Hamilton  proposed  to  add  two  delegates  to  the  number  chosen  to  re- 
preeent  New  Tork  in  the  CouTention,  he  obseryed,  <*  I  think  it  proper  to  apprise 
the  house  of  the  gentlemen  on  some  of  whom  I  wish  their  choice  to  fall,  and  with 
a  view  to  which  I  bring  forward  the  present  motion.  Their  abilities  and  expe- 
rience in  the  general  affairs  of  the  country  cannot  but  be  useful  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. I  mean  Mr.  Chancellor  Liyingston,  Mr.  Duane,  Mr.  Benson,  and  Mr.  Jay ; 
the  particular  situation  of  the  latter,  may  require  an  obsenration.  His  being  a 
serrant  of  Congress  might  seem  an  objection  to  the  appointment ;  but  surely 
this  objection,  if  it  had  any  weight,  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  member 
of  that  body.  In  the  ease  of  Mr.  Lansing,  the  two  houses  appear  to  have 
thought  there  was  no  force  in  it,  and  I  am  persuaded  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
apply  a  different  rule  to  Mr.  Jay.  His  knowledge,  abilities,  tried  integrity 
a&i  abundant  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  foreign  and  domestic, 
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by  HamiUon  in  the  cabin  of  a  sloop,  as  he  was  descending  the 
Hudson.  On  the  nineteenth  of  October,  he  transmitted  it  to 
Washingtbn.  **  The  Constitution  proposed,''  he  wrote.  *<  has  in 
this  State  warm  fViends  and  warm  enemies.  The  first  impres- 
sions every  where  are  in  its  favor,  but  the  artillery  of  its  oppo- 
nents makes  some  impression.  The  event  cannot  yet  be  fore- 
seen. The  inclosed  is  the  first  number  of  a  series  of  papers  to 
be  written  in  its  defence." 

This  number  was  published  in  the  "Independent  Journal," 
issued  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  twenty  seventh  of 
October,  1787,  and  was  announced  as  <*  The  Federalist,  addressed 
to  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York."  After  the  publica- 
tion of  the  seventh  number,  it  was  advertised,  <*  in  order,  that 
the  whole  subject  of  the  papers  may  be,  as  soon  as  possible,  laid 
before  the  public,  it  is  proposed  to  publish  them  four  times  a 
week."*  And  it  will  be  remarked  in  their  dates,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  interval  between  the  fourth  of  Aprilf  and  the 
seventeenth  of  June,  during  which  period,  in  part  owing  to  the 
pendency  of  the  election  of  the  delegates  to  the  State  Conven- 
tion of  New  York,  and  in  part  to  Hamilton's  professional  en- 
gagements, the  publication  by  numbers  was  suspended,  these 
Essays  usually  appeared  at  an  interval  of  three  days,  two  num- 
bers being  generally  published  at  a  time.  Originally  intended  to 
be  comprised  within  twenty  or  at  most  twenty  five|  numbers, 
they  were  extended  to  a  series  of  eighty  five  Essays. 

will  not  permit  oa  to  allow  any  weight  to  any  objection  which  would  imply  a 
want  of  confidence  in  a  character  that  has  eTery  title  to  the  fullest  confidence." 
— ZTm/.  Rep,  ill.  242. 

*  Madison  states,  "the  haste  with  which  many  of  the  papers  were  penned 
in  order  to  get  through  the  subject  whilst  the  Constitution  was  before  the 
public,  and  to  comply  with  the  arrangement,  by  which  the  printer  was  to  keep 
his  paper  open  for  four  numbers  CTery  week,  was  such,  that  the  performance 
must  haye  borne  a  Tory  different  aspect  without  the  aid  of  historical  and  other 
notes  which  had  been  used  in  the  GonTontion,  and  without  the  familiarity  with 
the  whole  subject  produced  by  the  discussions  there.  It  frequently  happened, 
that,  whilst  the  printer  was  putting  into  types  parts  of  a  number,  the  following 
parts  were  under  the  pen  and  to  be  furnished  in  time  for  the  press." — P4^er 
by  Maditan  m  M«  StaU  Dq>artment,  entitled  <•  The  FMUraltMt,** 

f  Hamilton  to  Madison— April  8,  1788. — *<I  send  you  the  Federalist  from 
the  beginning  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Commentary  on  the  ezeoutiTC  branches. 
If  our  suspicions  of  the  author  be  right,  he  must  be  too  much  engaged  to  raake 
a  rapid  progress  in  what  remains.  The  Court  of  Chancery,  and  a  Circmt  Court 
are  now  sitting." 

X  Archibald  M*Lean,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  **  Independent  Journal,' 
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Having  caosed  the  earlier  numbers,  as  they  appeared,  to  bcr 
published  in  several  gazettes,  on  the  first  of  January,  1788,  an 
edition  of  The  Federalist,  together  with  *'  Philo  Publius/'  was 
announced  for  publication.  And,  on  the  twenty  second  of 
March,  in  order  that  these  Essays  might  reach  other  States, 
where  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was 
]>ending,  a  duodecimo  volume,  containing  the  first  thirty  six 
numbers,  was  issued  with  a  preface,  dated  the  seventeenth  of 
March,  and  a  syllabus  or  table  of  contents  from  the  pen  of 
Hamilton.  The  title  page  to  this  edition  is  in  these  words. 
''The  Federalist:  A  Collection  of  Essays,  written  in  favor 
of  the  NEW  CONSTITUTION,  AS  AGREED  UPON  BY  THE 
FEDERAL  CONVENTION,  September  17,  1787,  IN  TWO 
VOLUMES,  Volume  i.  NEW  YORK.  Printed  k  sold  by  J  and 
A  M'LEAN  No  41  Hanover  Square  1788." 

The  Preface  states, — 

"It  is  supposed  that  a  collection  of  the  papers  which  have 
made  their  appearance  in  the  Gasettes  of  this  City,  under  the 
Title  of  the  Federalist,  may  not  be  without  effect  in  assisting  the 
public  judgment  on  the  momentous  question  of  the  Constitution 
for  the  United  States,  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  people 
of  America.  A  desire  to  throw  full  light  upon  so  interesting  a 
subject  has  led,  in  a  great  measure  unavoidably,  to  a  more 
copious  discussion  than  was  at  first  intended.  And  the  under- 
taking not  being  yet  completed,  it  is  judged  advisable  to  divide 
the  collection  into  two  Volumes,  of  which  the  ensuing  Numbers 
constitute  the  first.  The  second  Volume  will  follow  as  speedily 
as  the  Editor  can  get  it  ready  for  publication. 

"  The  particular  circumstances  under  which  these  papers  have 

wrote  to  Colonel  Robert  Troup,  **  Wben  I  engaged  to  do  the  work  it  was  to 
consist  of  twenty  numbers,  or  at  the  utmost  twtiUy-fifH^  whioh  I  agreed  to  print 
for  thirty  pounds — Sto  hundred  oopies.  I  made  my  ealoulations  accordingly, 
and  issued  out  proposals,  each  subscriber  to  pay  six  shillings." — Madison 
wrote  to  Edmund  Randolph  Arom  New  York — December  2, 1787,  "The  enclosed 
paper  contains  two  numbers  of  the  FederaUst.  This  paper  was  begun  about 
three  weeks  ago.  It  proposes  to  go  through  the  subject.  I  haTo  not  been  able  to 
collect  all  the  numbers,  since  my  return  f^om  Philadelphia,  or  I  would  haye  sent 
them  to  you.  I  haTO  been  the  less  anxious,  as  I  understand  the  printer  means 
to  make  a  pamphlet  of  them,  when  I  can  giTC  them  to  jon  in  a  more  conyenient 
form.  Tou  will  probably  discoTcr  marks  of  different  pens.  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  giTc  you  any  other  key,  than,  that  /am  tM  myteff  for  a  few  numbers ; 
and  that  one,  besides  myself,  was  a  member  of  the  ConTeatioa." — Madk^m 
Ptg^t,  ii.  666. 
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been  written,  have  rendered  it  impracticable  to  avoid  violations 
of  method  and  repetitions  of  ideas  which  cannot  bat  displease 
a  critical  reader.  The  latter  defect  has  even  been  intentionally 
indalged,  in  order  the  better  to  impress  particular  arguments 
which  were  most  material  to  the  general  scope  of  the  reasoning. 

**Itespect  for  public  opinion,  not  anxiety  for  the  literary 
character  of  the  performance,  dictates  this  remark.  The  great 
wish  is,  that  it  may  promote  the  cause  of  truth,  and  lead  to  a 
right  judgment  of  the  true  interests  of  the  community." 

The  residue  of  the  Essays  was  completed  early  in  May,  and 
on  the  twenty  eighth  of  that  month  was  published  in  a  second 
volume,  also  with  a  table  of  Contents.  .The  publication  of  them 
in  the  Gazettes  was  resumed  on  the. seventeenth  of  June,  and 
was  concluded  on  the  fifteenth  of  August.  Two  days  before, 
Hamilton  wrote  to  Washington,  '*  I  have  delivered  to  Mr.  Madi- 
son, to  be  forwarded  to  you,  a  set  of  the  papers  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Publius,  neatly  enough  bound  to  be  honored  with  a 
place  in  your  library.  I  presume  you  have  understood  that  the 
writers  of  these  papers  are  chiefly,  Mr.  Madison  and  myself,  with 
some  aid  from  Mr.  Jay."  ,  On  the  28th  of  August,  Washington 
ackuQwledged  them,  observing — ^^'When  the  transient  circum- 
stances and  fugitive  performances  which  attended  this  crisis 
shall  have  disappeared,  that  work  will  merit  the  notice  of  pos- 
terity, because  in  it  are  candidly  discussed  the  principles  of 
Freedom  and  the  topics  of  government,  which  will  always  be 
interesting  to  mankind,  so  long  as  they  shall  be  connected  in 
civil  society." 

No  other  edition  was  published  in  the  United  States  until  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  two,  three  or  more  translations — the 
first  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  two— having,  in  the  mean- 
time, appeared  in  Paris,  during  the  exciting  discussions  which 
then  occupied  the  minds  of  the  people  of  France.  Talleyrand 
appreciating  it,  said  to  the  Due  D'Aranda,  envoy  at  the  French 
Court  from  Spain— "Vous  avez  lu  Le  Fidiraliste  ?"— "  Non," 
replied  D'Aranda. — ''Lisez  done — ^lisez," — was  the  significant 
answer.  Guizot,  another  distinguished  statesman  of  France,  ob- 
served, ''In  the  application  of  elementary  principles  of  govern- 
ment to  practical  administration,  it  was  the  greatest  work 
known  to  him."  I  am  not  aware  of  any  edition  of  this  work 
having  been  published  in  Great  Britain,  though  it  was  noticed 
in  two  leading  Reviews.    Que  of  these  remarks,  in  an  article  on 
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a  proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'"^ 
The  Federalist,  <'  written  principally  by  the  late  General  Hamil- 
ton— ^a  work  little  known  in  Enrope-— but  which   exhibits  an 

.  extent  and  precision  of  information,  a  profundity  of  research, 
and  an  acuteness  of  understanding  which  would  have  done  honor 
to  the  most  illustrious  statesmen  of  ancient  or  modern  times.'' 
Another,!  of  a  later  period,  observes,  **  The  Federalist,  which 
may  be  called  seriously,  reverently,  the  Bible  of  Republicanism. 
It  is  a  work  altogether,  which  for  comprehensiveness  of  design, 
strength,  clearness,  and  simplicity  has  no  parallel.  We  do  not 
even  except  or  overlook  those  of  Montesquieu  and  Aristotle 
among  the  writings  of  men." 

The  estimate  of  it  in  American  minds  could  not  be  less.  Chan- 
cellor Kent  states — "I  know  not,  indeed,  of  any  work  on  the 
principles  of  free  government  that  is  to  be  compared  in  instruc- 
tion and  in  intrinsic  value,  to  this  small  and  unpretending 
volume  of  the  Federalist :  not  even  if  we  resort  to  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  Machiavol,  Montesquieu,  Milton,  Locke,  or  Burke.  It  is 
equally  admirable  in  the  depth  of  its  wisdom,  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  its  views,  the  sagacity  of  its  reflections,  and  the  fear- 

,  lessness,  patriotism,  candor,  simplicity,  and  elegance  with  which 
its  truths  are  uttered  and  recommended."  The  late  Judge  Story, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  has  made  it  ''the 
basis  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Constitution ;"  and  the  author 
of  a  recent  History  of  the  Constitution  remarks — **A8  soon  as 
the  Constitution  was  promulgated,  Hamilton  came  forward  and 
placed  himself  in  the  foremost  rank  of  its  advocates;  making 
himself,  for  all  future  time,  one  of  the  chief  of  its  authoritative 
expounders.  He  was  very  ably  assisted  in  the  Federalist  by 
Madison  and  Jay;  but  it  was  from  him  that  the  Federalist  de- 
rived the  weight  and  the  power  which  commanded  the  careful 
attention  of  the- country,  and  carried  conviction  to  the  great 
body  of  intelligent  men  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  extraor- 
dinary forecast  with  which  its  luminous  discussions  anticipated 
the  operation  of  the  new  institutions,  and  its  profound  elucida- 
tion of  their  principles,  gave  birth  to  American  constitutional 
law,  which  was  thus  placed  at  once  above  the  field  of  arbitrary 
construction,  and  in  the  domain  of  legal  truth.  They -made  it  a 
science;  and  so  long  as  the  Constitution  shall  exist,  they  will 
continue  to  be  resorted  to  as  the  most  important  source  of  co- 

*  Edinburgh  BeTiew,  No.  24. 

f  Blaokwood*8  Magaiine,  Janaarj,  1825. 
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temporaneous  interpretation  which  the  annals  of  this  country 
aflford  .♦ 

On  the  thirteenth  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  two,  pro- 
posals for  the  publication  of  the  second  American  edition  of  this 
work,  were  advertised  in  the  city  of  Now  York  by  George  F. 
Hopkins.  These  proposals  stated,  that  the  whole  would  be  "  re- 
vised  and  corrected;"  and  mentioned  that  Hamilton  was  the 
principal  writer  of  it,  adding  that  "  two  other  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinguished talents  occasionally  contributed  some  essays,  which 
will  be  marked  in  the  publication" — ^Madison  and.  Jay.  This 
edition  was  in  two  octavo  volumes.  Instead  of  the  title  page 
to  the  first,  and  at  that  time  the  only,  American  edition,  the 
title  page  to  this  edition  is—"  THE  FEDERALIST,  ON  THE 
NEW  CONSTITUTION.  BY  PUBLIUS.  Written  in  1788 ; 
to  which  is  added,  Pacificus  on  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality." 
r— "  Bevised  and  Corrected,"  The  preface  to  this  revised  edition 
states,  that,  "  in  presenting  to  the  public  a  new  edition  of  this 
work,  the  object  has  been  to  render  it  correct,  as  well  as  neat. 
Some  verbal  alterations  will  accordingly  be  found,  though  they 
have  been  made  with  caution ;  and  in  such  instances  only  as  are 
supposed  to  have  escaped  the  writers  in  the  hurry  of  composi- 
tion, or  to  have  arisen  from  the  manner  of  the  first  publication." 
Though  announced  in  January,  owing  probably  to  the  time 
which  could  be  spared  in  making  and  revising  those  alterations, 
it  was  not  published  until  the  following  December.  In  neither 
of  these  two  editions  is  any  designation  given  of  the  authors  of 
the  respective  numbers.  ''  It  was  at  first  intended,"  the  preface 
to  this  revised  edition  states,  "to  mark  the  numbers  distinctly 
which  were  written  by  each ;  but  considerations  have  since 
occurred  which  would  perhaps  render  this  measure  improper." 

A  public  disclosure  of  the  authorship  of  the  several  numbers 
having  been  made  after  Hamilton's  decease,  three  volumes,  en- 
titled "  The  Works  of  Hamilton,"  were  published  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  ten.  Two  of  these  volumes  embrace  "  The  Fede- 
ralist," in  which  there  is  a  designation  of  the  respective  authors.-f 
Other  editions  followed,  until  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighteen,  when  the  work  was  published  in  one  octavo  volume,  of 
which  the  title  page  states — <^the  numbers  written  by  Madison" 
are  "  corrected  by  himself."    It  included  the  "  Letters  of  Paci- 

*  History  of  the  Constitution,  by  George  Tioknor  Curtis,  i.  417,  419. 
t  By  Williams  &  Wliiting,  New  Torlc. 
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ficns"  by  Hamilton,  and  the  reply  entitled,  "  The  Letters  of 
Helvidios/'  by  Madison.  This  is  known  as  Gideon's  Edition  ;* 
the  name  of  the  publisher.  In  its  prefaoe  it  states,  that  the 
numbers  of  Madison,  as  previously  published,  '<  contained  many 
inaccuracies."  Frequent  other  editions  have  been  since  published. 
It  is  from  the  text  of  that  of  Hopkins  published  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  two,  revised  and  corrected^  by  John  Wells,  an  eminent 
barrister  of  New  York,  and  supervised  hy  Hamilton,  as  to  the 
numbers  claimed  by  him ;  and  from  the  text  of  that  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ten,  corrected  by  Madison  as  to  the  numbers  claimed 
by  him,  that  the  present  edition  has  been  printed.  Having  in 
view  a  republication  of  The  Federalist,  to  complete  an  edition 
of  Hamilton's  ''  Works,"  which  I  had  then  been  engaged  in  pre* 
paring  for  the  Press,  an  enquiry  was  made  by  me  on  the  sixth 
of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  seven,  of  Mr.  Hopkins 
— ^the  publisher  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work — for  informa- 
tion respecting  it.  Mr.  Hopkins  made  a  verbal  statement  to 
me,  which  on  the  same  day  I  reduced  to  writing  on  the  fly  leaf 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  edition.  <<  Mr.  Hopkins  informed  me 
to-day  that  this  edition  was  in  the  first  instance  corrected  by 
John  Wells,  who  compared  it  with  the  original  edition,  published 
by  M*Lean  in  1788 ;  and  that  it  was  subsequently  revised,  by 
my  father,  at  whose  casual  suggestion  Pacificus  was  printed 
with  it.  New  York,  February  6,  1847."t  At  this  interview,  I- 
requested  him  to  address  me  a  note  on  the  subject,  which  I 
received  two  days  after. 

•<  Nbw  Toax,  Feb.  8,  1847. 
"  Deab  Sib  : 

"  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  concerning  the  edition  of  the  Fede* 

ralist,  that  I  published  in  1802  (being  the  first  octavo  edition  of  the 

*  Jaoob  Gideon. 

t  Hist,  of  Rep.  1869,  toL  It.  488.  The  editor  it  indebted  to  Thomas  L. 
Wells,  Esqr.,  son  of  John  Wells,  for  this  note,  dated  February  16,  18G4.'  "In 
reply  to  your  letter  respeoting  the  early  editions  of  the  FtderoUtt,  I  oan  only 
say  that  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  now  deoeased,  that  an  edition  of  the  Fedi' 
rdUat  had  been  published  under  the  oare  and  roTision  of  my  father,  the  late 
John  Wells,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  hare  heard  my  father  say  any  thing  on 
the  subjeet.  I  hare  always  understood  that  an  edition  of  that  work  was  pat 
to  press  under  his  examination,  and  suppose  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  wss  a  printer, 
referred  to  the  edition  published  by  him  in  New  York.  There  were  a  number 
of  letters,  notes,  and  communioations  in  the  handwriting  of  ynur  father, 
addressed  to  my  father,  whioh  he  told  me  were  in  the  handwriting  of  Gen. 
Hamilton,  and  whioh,  I  Tery  muoh  regret,  were  destroyed  by  fire." 
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MTork),  your  father's  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  through 
the  urgent  solicitude  of  two  respectable  professional  gentlemen, 
both  of  whom  have  long  since  departed  this  life.  Tour  father, , 
it  appeared,  did  not  regard  the  work  with  much  partiality;  but, 
nevertheless,  consented  to  its  republication  on  condition  that 
it  should  undergo  a  careful  revision  by  one  of  the  gentlemen 
above  alluded,  to.  Accordingly  the  work  (two  coarse  duodecimo 
volumes,  abounding  with  errors)  was  obtained  with  some  diffi- 
culty, and  placed  in  his  hands  for  correction.  Having  per- 
formed his  duty,  he  put  the  volumes  into  the  hands  of  your 
father,  who  examined  the  numerous  corrections,  most  of  which 
he  sanctioned,  and  the  work  was  then  put  to  press.  Here, 
I  deem  it  proper  to  remark,  that  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy 
was  observed  in  relation  to  any  alterations  in  the  numbers 
written  by  Mr.  Madison;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  alteration 
of  one  word  (a  favorite  one  with  Mr.  M.)  having  escaped  notice, 
that  part  of  the  work  was  required  to  be  re-printed  and  the 
original  word  restored. 

.  *'  It  was  proposed,  that  the  name  of  the  writer  should  be  pre- 
fixed to  each  number;  but  this,  as  I  was  told,  met  with  your 
father's  decided  disapprobation.  But,  after  the  publication  ap- 
peared, the  Hon. 'Egbert  Benson  gave  me  in  writing,  a  key  to 
the  respective  numbers,  which  I  understood  he  had  previously 
received  from  your  father;  and  which  I  kept  for  many  years. 
This  key  was  subsequently  made  use  of  in  an  edition  published 
by  Williams  and  Whiting  of  this  city,  in  three  volumes,  to 
which  was  appended  the  official  Reports  made  by  him  to  Con- 
gress, while  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

«  The  letters  of  Pacificus  were  added  at  your  father's  sugges- 
tion ;  and  corrected  with  his  own  hand.  He  remarked  to  me, 
at  the  time;  that  *some  of  his  friends  had  pronounced  them  to 
be  his  best  performance.' 

'^  With  sincere  respect  I  am  your  ob  servS 

"  G.  F.  Hopkins.* 
"  John  CL  Hamilton,  Esq." 

*Oii  the  28th  March,  1817,  a  publioation  was  made  in  "The  New  York 
ETenIng  Post" — a  paper  then  of  large  and  leading  influence,  by  the  editor, 
^  William  Colman,  a  gentleman  of  eminent  literarjr  ability,  in  reference  to  the 
■ubjeei  of  the  authorship  of  the  respeotiTe  numbers  of  the  Federalist.  He 
mentions,  as  his  motiTO,  the  **duty"  he  felt  he  owed  **to  the  roTerea  memory 
of  the  great  and  good  man  who  honored  him"  during  ssTon  years  with  his 
"friendship."    This  editorial  article  sUUs,  «« In  the  year  1802,  Mr.  Hopliinb 


•  •• 
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In  this  edition,  the  syllabus  which  was  printed  in  the  first 
edition — that  of  eighty-eight — as  the  table  of ''  Contents/'  is  also 
printed  as  the  table  of  "Contents"  to  it;  and  in  addition,  the 
subjeot  of  each  number,  copied  from  the  table  of  "  Contents,'^  is 
prefixed  to  the  proper  number  which  treats  of  it  precisely  as 
was  done  in  the  first  edition  of  the  work.  <  No  dates  of  the  time 
of  publication  of  these  essays  are  given  in  either  of  these  edi« 
tions.  These  will  be  seen  at  the  head  of  each  essay,  with  a 
designation  of  the  author  of  it.  The  dates  of  the  first  thirty 
of  these  numbers,  I  have  taken  from  a  file  of  the  "  Independent 
Journal,''  in  which  they  were  first  published.  Not  having  had 
access  to  the  residue  of  this  file,  of  which  I  have  found  no  com- 
plete copy  in  this  city,  I  have  taken  the  dates  of  the  residue 
of  the  essays,  with  one  exception,  from  another  gazette—"  The 
Kew  York  Packet.^'  A  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  the  edi- 
tion of  eighty-eight,  which  are  in  Boman  characters,  with  the 
numbers,  as  printed  in  the  two  gazettes  (those  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Journal  being  also  Boman  numerals,  and  those  in  the 
Packet  being  in  Arabic  figures),  shews  a  material  variance  in 
the  numbering. 

Before  this  edition  passed  from  Hamilton's  hands  to  distant 
points,  a  new  enumeration  of  these  Essays  was  made.  The 
numbers,  as  printed  in  the  two  gazettes,  were  prefixed  to  those 
in  the  first  volume,  until  the  number  of  which  the  head  is  "  Coti' 
cerning  t?ie  Militia,"  This  number  was  not  published  until  after 
the  number,  thirty-four  (XXXIY);  and  was  printed  in  the 
gazettes,  as  number  thirty-five  (XXXY),  at  the  end  of  a  series 
of  essays  immediately  preceding  it,  of  which  the  subject  is 
totally  diflPerent — taxation.  In  the  first  edition — ^that  of  1788— 
it  is  transferred,  and  is  placed  next  after  number  twenty-eight 
(XXYIII),  being  "concerning  the  Militia,"  following  in  its 
appropriate  place  the  essays  which  relate  to  the  military 
force.  The  number  printed  thirty-four  (XXXIY)  in  the  news- 
paper is  consequently  designated  in  this  edition,  as  number 
thirty-five  (XXXY),  being  a  continuation  of  the  subjeot  of"  taxa- 

printer  of  this  city,  intending  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  The  FtderaUaU  took 
this  opportunity  to  apply  to  Oen.  Hamilton,  and  solioit  him  to  oorreet  and 
rerise  the  numbers ;  and,  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  ohtam  hi$  eoment  to  aaiit  in  the 
revieal,  provided  a  gentleman  of  competent  literary  talente  would  undertake  to  make 
thefirtt  verbal  eorreetione^  for  the  original  idea  was  to  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
He  then  examined  the  whole  with  hie  ovm  eye,  proTious  to  its  being  committed  to 
the  pre^Sy  and  saw  that  it  was  f^ee  from  literary  blemishes.'* 
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lion"  Another  variance  is  to  be  seen  as  printed  in  the  " ori* 
ginal  text."  The  closing  paragraph  in  the  original  namberi 
thirty-five  (XXXY),  when  transferred  and  placed  in  its  proper 
order  as  number  twenty-nine  (XXIX),  is  omitted ;  and  a  new 
paragraph  beginning  with  a  few  words  in  this  original  closing 
paragraph  of  thirty-five  (XXXV);  but  otherwise  of  entirely 
different  and  more  fitting  purport,  is  added  to  the  number 
thirty-four f  as  numbered  in  the  newspaper ;  but  which  is  enume- 
ratedy  when  collected  in  the  volume,  as  thirty-six  (XXXYI). 
This  number  completes  the  Essays  "  concerning  taxation," 
closing  this  first  volume ;  the  new  additional  paragraph  forming 
an  appropriate  termination  of  it.  This  change,  obviously,  is 
the  work  of  the  admitted  author  of  both  these  Essays — HamiU 
ton^— before  this  volume  passed  finally  through  his  hands  fVom 
the  press  to  the  public.  Another  variance  is  to  be  noted.  In 
the  first  volume  of  this  first  edition,  the  number  printed  ih  the 
''Independent  Journal,"  as  number  (XXXI)  is  published,  as 
divided  into  two  numbers,  designated  (XXXII)  and  (XXXIII) ; 
^  a  new  sentence  being  introduced  at  the  J[>eginning  of  ntumber 
XXXIII,  to  mark  more  distinctly  the  reply  to  an  objection,  in 
respect  to  taxation,  ingrafted  on  certain  specified  ''  clauses"  of 
the  Constitution.  The  effect  of  this  division  is,  to  render  each 
subsequent  number  in  this  volume,  and  in  the  second  volume, 
.  including  number  (LXXYII),  one  number  higher  in  the  enu- 
^  meration  than  the  numbers  of  the  essays,  as  printed  in  the 
gasettes.  Another  consequence  of  this  change  is  seen.  The 
number  (LXXYII)  in  the  second  volume  concludes  the  view  of 
''the  constitution  of  the  President ;"  and  was  printed  in  "the 
Packet,"  on  the  fourth  of  April  and  called  76 — and  when  the 
publication  in  this  gazette  was  resumed  in  June,  with  the 
number  LXXYIII  printed  ft*om  the  second  volume'*' — this  essay 


*  It  hM  been  preyiously  mentioned  that  the  second  Tolume  of  the  firet  edi- 
tion was  published  on  the  28th  of  "May,  1788.  On  the  19th  of  that  month 
Hamilton  wrote  to  Madison,  **  I  executed  your  commands  respecting  the  first 
Tolume  of  the  Federalist.  I  sent  forty  of  the  common  copies  and  tweWe  of  the 
finer  ones  to  QoTcrnor  Randolph.  The  printer  announces  the  second  Tolume 
in  a  day  or  two,  when  an  equal  number  of  the  two  kinds  shall  also  be  for- 
warded/' To  preserre  the  incognito,  he  adds,  **  he  informs,  that  the  *  Judicial 
Department'— <  Trial  by  Jutj'— <Bin  of  Rights,'  ftc,  is  discussed' in  some 
additional  papers,  which  have  nctffi  apptartdin  the  ffOMettet.**  On  the  8th  of  June 
Hamilton  again  wrote  to  Madison,  **  The  number  of  the  Tolumes  of  the  Fede- 
ralist which  you  desired  haye  been  forwarded,  as  well  ihc  second  as  the  fir.it, 
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is  also  printed  in  "the Packet"  by  the  same  number  78;  and  T 
find  no  number  seventy  seven  in  its  series.  The  enumeration 
with  the  syllabus  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  published  by 
M*Lean  in  1788,  was  retained  in  the  second  edition  published 
by  Hopkins  in  1802,  and  is  that,  I  believe,  used  in  all  the  subse- 
quent copies,  including  that  sanctioned  by  Madison,  with  one 
exception.  It  ought  manifestly  to  be  retained  to  prevent  much 
confusion  in  the  frequent  references  to  the  numbers  of  these 
essays  above  the  twenty  eighth,  heretofore  made  in  the  published 
adjudications  of  the  Courts,  and  by  the  writers  on  subjects  per- 
taining to  the  Constitution.  The  enumeration  of  the  essays,  as 
printed  in  the  "  original  text,"  from  which  the  departure  in  the 
volumes  is  seen  to  have  had  a  sufficient  motive,  can  only  embar- 
rass for  general  use;  a  remark  which  also  applies  to  a  reprint 
**  from  the  original  text,  for  which  no  sufficient  motive  will  be 
seen  to  exist"* 

The  attribution  which  is  seen  to  have  been  made  to  Hamilton, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  of  the  principal  and  character- 
ising share  in  the  production  of  ''the  Federalist,"  may  have 
proceeded,  either  from  a  conviction  of  the  superior  merit  of  the 
Essays  of  which  he  was  the  undisputed  author;  or  from  a 
political  affinity  or  bias  towards  his  political  opinions ;  or  from 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  Washington  which  he  enjoyed,  and 
his  large  participation  in  his  administration;  or  because  of  his 
ascription  to  himself,  long  unquestioned,  of  the  authorship  of 
much  the  larger  portion  of  this  work.  How  far  this  ascription 
is  well  founded,  it  is  my  purpose  to  examine,  hoping  to  explain 
and  to  correct  the  errors  into  which  "  the  fallibility  of  memory" 
has  led. 

The  total  number  of  these  essays  by  Hamilton's  enumeration, 
approved  by  Madison,  is  seen  to  be  eighty-five.  Of  this  enume- 
ration, an  abbreviated  copy  by  Hamilton  from  his  original 
minute,  both  in  Hamilton's  autograph,  ascribes  to  himself  the 
sole  authorship  of  sixty  three  numbers,  and  the  joint  authorship 
with  Madison  of  three  numbers,  leaving  to  the  latter  the  sole 
authorship  of  fourteen  numbers;  and  to  Jay,  of  five  numbers. 

In  November  eighteen  hundred  and  seven,  three  years  after 

to  GoTemor  RiindolplL.     It  was  impoMible  to  oorreot  a-  eerUin  error."-' 
JSfamt^tofi'f  ITorib,  Tol.  i.  464,  456. 

*  The  AUeraiions  in  Numbers  29  k  86  have  been  referred  to.  So  in  Number 
88,  also  by  Hamilton,  there  is  an  omission  in  his  roTised  edition  of  superflnons 
matter 
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Hamilton's  decease,  a  publication  was  made,*  which  gave  a  list 
being  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  made  by  him.  This  list  was 
not  disputed  until  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifteen ;  when, 
in  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Jay,f  the  number  sixty  four  was 
ascribed  to  him.  In  the  same  work,  in  a  biographical  notice 
of  Hamilton,  a  copy  of  the  list  published  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  seven  was  republished.  Early  in  the  year  following  this 
notice,  the  accuracy  of  this  list  was  denied;  and  a  list > was 
published,!  being  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  "in  Madison's 
handwriting,"  in  which  Madison  appropriated  to  himself,  thirty 
numbers;  to  Jaj^faur  numbers,  and  to  Hamilton,  the  residue — 
fifty  one  numbers.  Three  other  lists  were  subsequently  pub- 
lished,  each  of  which  gives  a  designation  by  Madison  of  the 
authors  of  the  respective  numbers.  In  one  of  these  lists,  Madi- 
son ascribes  twenty  nine  numbers  to  himself— ^ve  to  Jay,  and 
fifty  two  to  Hamilton.  In  the  other  two,  the  same  total  number 
is  apportioned  to  each  writer  with  those  in  the  two  first  of  the 
Madison  lists.  The  variance,  where  it  exists  in  these  two  lists^ 
is  seen  in  the  designation  of  the  respective  writers. 

Two  statements  are  also  traced  to  Jefferson's  knowledge. 
One  of  these  ascribes  thirty  numbers  to  Madison,  five  to  Jay, 
and  fifty  to  Hamilton.  The  other  ascribes  fourteen  to  Madison 
solely;  three  to  Madison  and  Hamilton  jointly, )ft;e  to  Jay,  and 
sixty  three  to  Hamilton. 

A  more  minute  comparison  of  these  several  statements  .will 
not  be  without  interest.  As  to  the  paper  left  with  Benson  by 
Hamilton,  two  days  previous  to  his  decease,  it  is  stated  that,  he 
called  at  the  office  of  Judge  Benson,  where  he  found  his  nephew 
Robert  Benson,  who  relates,  "  I  was  then  a  student  in  the  office 
and  well  known  to  the  General,  and  enquired  for  the  Judge.  I 
replied  that  he  had  left  the  city  with  Mr.  King.  The  General 
in  his  usual  manner  then  went  to  the  book  case  and  took  down 
a  book  which  he  opened  and  soon  replaced,  and  lofb  the  office. 
Some  time  after  the  General's  death,  a  memorandum  in  his  own 
handwriting  was  found  in  a  volume  of  Pliny's  letters,  I  think, 

*  The  Port  Folio,  Not.  14,  1807.  f  DelapUine's  Repository. 

t  National  Intelligencer,  Maroh  20,  1817,  <*  Corrector,"  and  May  8,  1817, 
**  Corrector."  In  the  former  of  those,  it  is  stated  by  the  writer,  thai  he  had 
*'been  /or  tevtralyeart  in  possession  of  the  information  upon  which  this  state- 
ment is  predicated;"  and  he  adds,  **if  it  be  doubted  or  denied,  I  will  Tenture 
to  appeal  to  the  papers  of  General  Hamilton  for  the  confirmation  of  my  asser- 
tion."—Dated  Maroh  10,  1817. 
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which,  I  believe,  wad  the  book  he  took  down,  and  which  mem< 
randnm  was  afterwards  wafered  by  the  Judge  in  the  inside  oi 
the  coyer  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Federalist,  and  where  it] 
remained  for  several  years.  He  subsequently  removed  it,  and, 
as  I  understood,  gave  it  to  some  ^  public  library/'  It  was 
accompanied  with  a  certificate  that  it  was  in  the  handwriting 
of  Hamilton.  This  list  and  this  certificate  remained  in  "  The 
New  York  Society  Library'^  until  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighteen,  but  has  been  purloined.  This  paper  was,  as 
stated,  a  designation  of  the  names  of  the  respective  authors 
of  each  number  of  the  Federalist  when  written  by  one^person, 
and  of  the  authors  of  certain  numbers  when  written  coiyointly, 
of  which  designation  a  copy  was  taken  and  preserved  by 
Benson.  <<  The  marks  of  the  wafers  still  remain  in  the  volume, 
and  above  them  in  Judge  Benson's  handwriting  is,  what  is  pre« 
sumed,  and  I  believe  to  be,  a  copy  of  the  Gtonerars  memoran* 
dum  above  referred  to,  and  is  as  follows— 

'•  Nos.  2,  8,  4,  5,  64,  by  J, 

"Nos:  10, 14,  87  to  48  inclusive,  M. 

<<  Nos.  18, 19,  20,  M.  and  H.  jointly. 

"  All  the  others  by  H."* 

Some  time  after  Hamilton's  decease,  it  appears  from  a  publi« 
cation  in  1807,  that  a  copy  of  the  Federalist  was  deposited  in 
the  New  York  Society  Library,  in  which  were  designated  in  his 
own  handwriting  the  parts  of  it  written  by  himself,  as  well  as 
those  contributed  by  Hadison  and  Jay. 

This  minute  is — 

"  Nos.  2,  8,  4,  5,  64,  Mr.  Jay. 

<<  Nos.  10, 14,  87  to  48  inclusive,  Ur.  Madison. 

**  Nos.  18, 19,  20,  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Madison  jointly. 

— All  the  rest  by  Mr.  Hamilton.'' 

A  copy  of  this  list  was  published  previously  to  this  copy  of 
the  Federalist  being  purloined  from  this  Library.  This  desig« 
nation  was  copied  by  me  in  the  Federalist  in  my  childhood,  at 
the  request  of  my  father.f 

*  Oopif  of  a  stsUment  in  my  possession  made  for  me  by  Egbert  Benson,  Esq., 
%  nephew  of  Judge  Benson. 

f  In  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Philip  Charoh,  a  nephew,  and  prerioosly 
an  Aide  de  Camp  of  General  Hamilton,  he  states:  **8ome  time  in  the  years,  I 
belioTt,  of  1802,  or  1808, 1  am  inelined  to  belieTO  in  the  latter  year,  I  handed 
oat  of  onr  Library,  to  your  father,  the  two  Tolumes  of  the  Federalist;  and 
Mked  him  to  designate  the  authors  of  the  different  numbers.    He  promised  to 
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Of  tho  four  several  statements  of  Madison,  one  was  pablished, 
as  previousij  mentioned,  in  tho  National  Intelligencer  of  the 
twentieth  of  March  eighteen  hundred  and  seventeen;  and  stated 
to  be  from  << indubitable  authority."  It  was  copied  fVom  ''a 
pencilled  memorandum.in  the  handwriting  of  Madison."*  This 
memorandum  appropriates  to  Madison  the.Nos.  10, 14, 18, 19, 
20,  37,88,  39,  40,  41,  42,  48,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  58, 

54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  62,  68,  and  64— Nos.  2,  8,  4,  and  5,  to  Jay,— 
and  the  residue  to  Hamilton.  Thus,  .Madison  by  this  list, 
ascribes  to  himself  ^Atrfy  numbers;  to  Jay /our  numbers;  to 
Hamilton  jf/ty  one  numbers. 

Another  designation  by  Madison  exists,  in  his  handwriting, 
in  a  copy  of  the  Federalist  which  belonged  to  Richard  Bush 
deceased,  a  member  of  Madison's  Cabinet.f  The  attribution 
in  this  designation,. by.  Madison,  to  himself  iSf  10, 14,  18,  19,  20, 
37,  88,  39,  40,  41,  42,  48,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  58,  54, 

55,  56,  57,  58,  62,  68,— to  Jay ;  2,  8,  4,  5,  64,— to  Hamilton;  1,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  18,  15,  16, 17,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  80, 
31,  32,  33,  34,  85,  86,  59,  60,  61,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  78, 
74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85.  Thus,  it  is  seen,  that 
in  this  list,  Madison  ascribes  to  himself,  twenty  nine  numbers,  to 
Jskjfivef  and  to  HsLxnWton  fifty  one  numbers. 

.  On  the  fifteenth  of  December,  1817,  "  The  City  of  Washington 
Gazette"  published  another  designation,  <<  flimished  by  Madison 
himself."  This  designation  is  very  detailed — stating  the  number' 
, — the  topic  and  tho  name  of  the  writer.  In  it,  Madison  ascribes 
to  himself  Nos.  10,  14,  17,  18,  19,  21,  37,  38,  89,  40,  41,  42,  48,  44, 
45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51, 52,  58,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  62  and  68—;  to 
Jay— 2,  8,  4,  5,  64— to  Hamilton  1,  6,  7,  8,  9, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16,  20, 

do  80,  saying  he  would  employ  you  as  his  amanuensis.    The  edition  is  printed 
by  J.  and  A.  >I«01ean,  New  Torli.     The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
memorandum  on  the  blank  page  of  one  Tolume. 
«Nos.  2,  8,  4,  6,  64,  John  Jay. 

10,  14,  87  to  48  inolusiTe— James  Madison 
18,  19,  20,  Hamilton  and  Madison. 
<*A11  the  rest  by  Alexander  Hamilton. 

JOHN  C.  HAMILTON." 
« Angelica,  July  25,  1884." 
*  National  InteUigenoer,  April  18,  1817. 

t  This  memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Bush  is  on  a  fly  leaf  of  the 
second  Tolume  of  the  Federalist  which  was  shewn  by  Mr.  Rush  st  Paris  to  an 
American  gentleman  now  residing  in  this  Tioinity ;  and  is  now  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  sons. 
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22,  28,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  80,  81,  82,  88,  84,  85,  86,  59,  60, 61, 
65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  78,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81,  82; 
88, 84, 85,  to  Hamilton.  Thas,  in  this  list  he  ascribes  thirty  num- 
bers to  himeeif,  Jive  to  Jay,  find  fifty  to  Hamilton.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  1818,  another,  the  fourth  list,  by  Madison,  was  pub- 
lished, in  an  edition  in  which  the  numbers  whereof  he  claimed 
to  be  the  author  were  '^  corrected  by  himself,''  and  the  names' of 
the  respective  writers  were  furnished  by  him.  In  this  specifica- 
tion, Madison  assigns  to  himself  T^os.  10, 14, 18, 19,  20,  87,  88,  89, 
40,  41,  42,  48,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  58,  54,  55,  56,  57, 
58,  62  and  68^— to  Jay,  Nos.  2,  8,  4,  5,  64-*-to  Hamilton,  numbers 

I,  6,  7,  8,  9, 11,  12,  18, 15, 16,  17,  21,  22, 28,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29, 
80,  81,  82,  88,  84,  85,  86,  87,  59,  60,  61,  65,  66,  67,  68,  60,  70,  71, 
72,  78,  74,  75,  76,  77, 78,  79,  80,  81,  82,  88,  84  and  85. 

To  number  XYIII  this  note  is  seen,  by  Madison.  ''The  sub- 
ject of  this  and  the  two  following  numbers  happened  to  be  taken 
up  by  both  Mr.  H.  and  Mr.  M.  What  had  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
H.,  who  had  entered  more  briefly  into  the  subject,  was  left  with 
Mr.  M.  on  its  appearing  that  the  latter  was  engaged  in  it,  with 
larger  materials,  and  with  a  view  to  a  more  precise  delineation, 
and  from  the  pen  of  the  latter  the  several  papers  went  to  press."* 

Of  the  two  statements  traced  to  Jefferson's  knowledge,  the 
first  is  to  be  seen  in  his  handwriting  in  a  copy  of  the  earliest 
edition  of  the  Federalist,  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  In 
this  minute,  Nos.  10,  14,  17,  18,  19,  21,  87,  88,  89,  40,  41,  42,  48, 
44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  58,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  62  and  68, 
are  attributed  to  Madison, — 2,  8,  4,  5,  64  to  Jay,  and  1,  6, 7,  8,  9, 

II,  12, 18,  15,  16,  20,  22,  28,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  80,  81,  82,  88, 
84,  35,  86,  59,  60,  61,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72, 78,  74,  75,  76, 
77,  78,  79,  80,  81,  82,  88,  84  and  85  to  Hamilton.  This  state- 
ment agrees  precisely  with  that  fhrnished  by  Madison  "in  the 
City  of  Washington  Gasette."  The  other  statement  is  in  a 
copy  of  the  Federalist,  formerly  belonging  to  Gideon  Granger,  a 
member  of  Jefferson's  Cabinet.  This  minute  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Granger,  who  states,  that,  ''  it  was  made  upon  inform^ 
aJtion  derived  from  Jefferson  "-\    In  this  minute  !Nos.  2,  8,  4,  5, 

*  It  is  added  at  foot,  **  Note  by  MadiBon  written  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf 
oommenoing  with  the  present  number,  in  the  oopj  of  the  Federalist  loaned  by 
him  to  the  publisher."' 

-j  For  this  information  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  Lieutenant-OoTemor  Francis 
Granger  of  Canandaigua,  in  a  letter  to  him  of  the  7th  July,  1866. 

''  The  memorandum  in  the  first  Tolume  *of  the  Federalist,'  is  in  these  words. 
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54.  are  attributed  to  Jaj.  Nob.  10, 14,  87,  88,  89,  40,  41,  42,  48, 
44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  to  MadisoD.  Nos.  18,  19,  20,  to  Madison  and 
Hamilton  jointly — and  all  the  rest  to  Hamilton. 

An  unpublished  paper  prepared  by  Madison — entitled  "  The 
Federalist,"  now  in  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington, 
gives  these  remarks. 

.  "  The  particular  papers  assigned  to  each  of  the  writers  have 
be^n  differently  presented  to  the  public.  The  statement  from  a 
memorandum  left  by  Mr..  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Benson  just  before 
his  death,  is  very  erroneous,  owing  doubtless  to  the  hurry  in 
which  the  memorandum  was  made  out.  Besides  the  consider- 
able number  of  papers  written  by  J.  M.,  and  in  the  lump  classed 
with  those  written  by  himself,  he  ascribes  to  himself  No.  14 
written  by  Mr.  Jay,  and  to  Mr.  Jay  No.  . .  written  not  by 
himself  but  by  J.  M.  (See  Life  of  Mr.  Jay  by  Delaplaine.)  The 
paper  No.  49  also,  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  is  painted  in  such 
strong  colours,  was  not  likely  to  be  even  approved  by  Mr.  H., 
and  the  paper  No.  54  on  the  subject  of  the  negroes  as  comprised 
in  the  ratio  of  representation,  was  most  likely  to  be  within  the 
share  executed  by  the  Southern  member  of  the  club.  *'*''*'  A 
true  distribution  of  the  numbers  of  the  Federalist  among  the 
three  writers  is  contained  in  the  Edition  of  that  work  by  Jacob 
Gideon.  It  was  flimished  to  him  by  me,  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  its  accuracy,  as  it  relates  to  myself,  and  a  fViU  confi- 
dence in  its  equal  accuracy  as  it  relates  to  the  two  others." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  this  comment  prepared  by  Madi- 
son, notwithstanding  the  variation  of  his  several  statements 
had  been  publicly  and  pointedly  criticised,  there  is  no  attempt 
to  reconcile  them  nor  to  explain  the  inaccuracy*  That  this 
criticism  came  to  Madison's  knowledge  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  a  part  of  the  exposition  and  vindication  published  in 
the  National  Intelligencer  immediately  under  his  eye,  is  placed 
precisely  on  the  same  ground  with  that  taken  by  Madison  in  his 
comment  as  to  Number  49.* 

*  The  authors  of  the  following  work  were  as  follows :  Nos.  2,  8,  4,  6,  54,  Mr. 
Jay.  10,  14,  87,  88,  89,  40,  41,  42,  48,  44,  46,  46,  47,  48,  Mr.  Madison.  Nos.  18, 
19,  20,  Madison  and  Hamilton  jointly.  All  the  rest  were  Arom  the  pen  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.'  This  entry  is  in  the  handwriting  of  my  father,  who  in- 
formed me,  that  it  was  made  upon  information  deriTod  f^om  Mr.  Jefferson; 
and,  aooording  to  my  recollection, /rom  a  mimarandum  furnished  hp  him" 

*  The  quotation  ftrom  No.  49  goes  far  to  proTe  that  Mr.  Madison  wrote  it. 
|lr.  Jefferson  is  there  referred  to  in  terms  of  distinguished  approbation.    None 
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As  to  the  variations  in  the  several  statements  of  Madiboc,  \i 
will  be  noticed,  that  in  the  enumeration  by  him  in  the  volume' 
possessed  by  Bush,  and  likewise  in  that  in  the  '<  National  Intelli- 
gencer" also  made  by  him,  number  seventeen  (XYII)  is  not 
claimed  by  him,  but  is  conceded  to  Hamilton;  while  in  '*The 
City  of  Washington  Gazette,"  made  not  long  after  that  made  to 
Rush,  and  published  the  same  year  with  that  in  the  "  National 
Intelligencer,"  this  same  number  seventeen  (XYII)  is  claimed  hy 
Madison ;  and  is  also  ascribed  to  him  in  one  of  Jefferson's  lists, 
and  is  not  claimed  in  the  list  f\irnished  by  Madison  to  Gideon  for 
publication,  but  is  conceded  to  Hamilton  in  that  list,  and  is  also 
ascribed  to  Hamilton  in  the  other  Jefferson  list.  In  the  three 
designations  made  by  Madison  of  numbers  XYIII  and  XIX; 
in  that  for  Bush;"^  in  that  in  ''The  Intelligencer;"  in  that  in 
''  The  City  of  Washington  Gazette,"  and  that  in  one  of  the 
Jefferson  lists,  the  sole  title  to  the  numbers  eighteen  (XYIII) 
and  nineteen  (XIX)  is  claimed  by  Madison,  but  in  the  list 
furnished  by  him  to  Gideon,  there  is  a  memorandam  by  Madison' 
shewing  a  joint  contribution  to  these  numbers  by  Hamilton,f  as 
is  seen  in  the  other  Jefferson  list.  As  to  number  twenty  (XX) ; 
though  the  sole  title  to  it  t^  claimed  by  Madison  in  his  list,  made 
for  Bush,  and  also  in  his  list  in  "  The  National  Intelligencer,"  it 
is  not  claimed,  but  is  conceded  by  him  to  Hamilton  in  '<  The  City 
of  Washington  Gttsette ;"  and  in  Gideon's  edition  the  memoran- 
dum by  Madison  also  shews  a  joint  contribution  to  this  Number 

but  %  lealouB  friend  would  haye  ezproMed  such  an  uaqoalified  eulogium  on. 
him ;  and  it  is  well  known,  thai  Mr.  Madison  has  always  manifested  the  most 
unbounded  regard  to  that  gentleman." 

*  In  the  statement  bj  Biohard  Bush,  he  sajs,  «  Number  XYIII  aoeording  to 
the  printed  designation  appears  to  be  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Madison.  But 
the  pen  is  drawn  over  the  word  <  Mr.  Hamilton  and,'  leaying  the  printed  desig- 
D«ition  to  read  simply  *  By  Mr.  Madison,'  the  manusoript  initiab  '  J.  M.'  occupy- 
ing the  usual  place  to  the  right  of  the  number.  Precisely  the  same  remark 
applies  to  numbers  XIX  and  XX,  of  which,  therefore,  we  haye  Mr.  Madison's 
authority  for  saying  that  be  was  himself  the  toU  author,  equally  as  to  number 
XVIII." 

f  "The  subject  of  this  and  the  two  following  numbers  happened  to  be  taken 
up  by  both  Mr.  H.  and  Mr.  M.  What  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  H.,  who  had 
entered  more  briefly  into  the  subject,  was  left  with  Mr.  M.,  on  its  appearing 
that  the  latter  was  engaged  in  it,  with  larger  materials  and  with  a  Tiew  to  a 
more  precise  delineation ;  and  from  the  pen  of  the  latter  the  scTcral  papers 
went  to  the  press." — Note  hy  Madiion  written  in  the  margin  of  the  leaf  oom- 
'  mencing  with  the  present  number  in  the  copy  of  the  Federalist  loaned  by  hin 
to  the  publisher. 
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by  IlariiltOQ,  while. in  bath  tlie  Jefferson  lists  this  number  is 
solely  ascribed  to  Hamilton. 

Number  twenty  one  (XXI)  is  conceded  to  Hamilton  by  Madi- 
son in  the  list  made. by  him  for  Bush,  and  in  the  list  by  him  in 
'^The  National  Intelligencer/'  and  also  in  his  list  in  Gideon's 
edition ;  but  in  the  list  in  <'  The  City  of  Washington  Gazette"  it 
is  claimed  by  Madison.  In  one  of  the  Jefferson  lists  it  is  ascribed 
to  Madison,  and  to  Hamilton  in  the  other. ,  As  to  numbers,  forty 
eight  (XliYIII)  to  fifty  eight  (LYIII),  both  inclusive,  the  sole 
authorship  to  these  essays  is  claimed  by  Hamilton  in  his  desig- 
nation, and  by  Madison  in  all  his  lists,  with  the  exception  of  fifty 
four.  As  to  this  number,  the  designation  made  by  Madison  in 
Bush's  Copy — ^the  edition  of  1810 — has  this  feature.  This  num- 
ber in  the  printed  designation  of  this  copy  is  ascribed  to  Hamil- 
ton. There  the  memorandum  of  Bush  states,  "the  pen"  of 
Madison  "  is  drawn  across  Mr.  Hamilton's  name,"  and  the  manu- 
script initials  "J.  M."  substituted,  "showing  Mr.  Madison  to 
have  been  the  writer."  "  The  single  number  LIY  shows  the 
name  'Jay'  in  manuscript,  near  those  initials,  over  which  the 
pen  has  been  again  drawn  leaving  the  manuscript  initials  '  J.M.' 
as  before." 

As  to  numbers  sixty  two  and  sixty  three  (LXII  and  LXIII) 
the  sole  title  to  each  of  them  is  claimed  by  Hamilton  in  his  list, 
and  by  Madison  in  all  his  lists;  and  is  ascribed  to  Hamilton  in 
one  of  Jefferson's  lists  and  to  Madison  in  the  other.  Number 
sixty-four — ^LXIY — in  the  three  lists,  that  of  Bush,  that  in 
"  The  City  of  Washington  Gazette"  and  in  the  Gideon  edition 
is  aligned  by  Madison  to  Jay,  but  in  the  memorandum  by 
Madison  published  in  "  The  National  Intelligencer,"  it  is  claimed 
by  Madison  to  himself.  In  one  of  the  Jefferson  lists  it  is  ascribed 
to  Hamilton,  in  the  other  to  Jay. 

In  the  inquiry  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  enter  upon  in  order 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  of  the  authorship  of  certain 
numbers  of  the  Federalist,  or  of  separate  parts  of  them  it  is 
deemed  proper  to  indicate  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
editor  to  pursue  it.  Hamilton's  principal  agency  in  the  sugges- 
tion, preparation  and  superintendence  of  this  work  has  never 
been  a  matter  of  controversy,  nor  that  Jay  and  Madison  were 
efficient  co-operators  with  him  in  the  contributions  to  it,  greater 
or  less.  The  supervision  of  the  series  fell  to  Hamilton;  and  it 
was  so  much  under  his  control,  both  iVom  the  place  of  publica- 
tion, and  his  priority  and  prominence  in  the  plan  or  scheme  of 
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argument,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  part  of  it  bad 
gone  to  press,  witbout  his  inspection  or  such  previous  conference 
or  correspondence  with  his  associates,  as  insured  his  assent  to 
what  was  submitted  to  the  public.  His  intimacy  with  the  whole 
work  in  the  course  of  its  publication  must  have  been  complete, 
— ^more  so  certainly  than  that  of  Jay,  whose  proportion  of  it  was 
the  least  in  quantity,  and  probably  more  so  than  Madison's. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  whole  work- 
passing  under  the  signature  of ''  Publius,"  and  prepared  by  each 
of  the  writers  with  the  common  object  of  promoting  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  the  people  in  the  several  States,  had 
the  united  sanction  of  all  of  them.  It  therefore  is,  and  ought  to 
be  regarded,  in  this  sense,  as  their  joint  work. 

That  Hamilton  was  particularly  appreciative  of  his  separate 
part  of  it,  or  was  particularly  sensitive  to  the  just  distribution 
of  public  approbation  between  himself  and  his  coadjutors,  on 
that  account,  is  believed  to  be  without  the  least  foundation  in 
point  of  fact,  whoever  may  have  said  or  written  it.  His  state 
of  mind  and  feeling  is  believed  to  be  just  the  reverse.  After  the 
work  was  consummated  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
and  especially  after  a  groat  divergency  bad  occurred  between 
himself  and  Madison  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  it, 
curiosity  was  probably  awakened  to  discover  their  respective 
contributions  to  it;  but  it  is  seen,  that  when  the  revision  of  an 
edition  was  proposed  to  him  in  1802,  and  a  designation  of  the 
respective  authors  was  requested  of  him  for  this  object,  he  ex- 
pressly declined  assenting  to  the  request,  while  he  at  the  same 
time  only  conditionally  favored  a  revision  of  it  by  some  compe 
tent  editor.  He  seemed  indeed  to  doubt  whether  such  an  edi- 
tion of  it  was  desirable;*  and  when  the  new  edition  appeared, 
it  was  without  any  key  to  indicate  the  respective  writers;  and 
its  preface,  with  the  utmost  delicacy  to  his  known  wishes,  stated 
as  to  the  papers  of  Jay  and  Madison,  <'  that,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
practicable  to  discriminate  their  productions,  they  are  not  unequal 
in  merit  to  those  which  are  solely  fVom  the  pen  of  Hamilton." 

After  the  publication  of  this  edition  in  1802  by  George  F. 
Hopkins,  the  curiosity  of  personal  firiends  doubtless  often  so- 

*  Mr.  Hopkins  relates,  when.  Hamilton  hesitated  his  consent,  that  he  re- 
marked to  him,  ** Heretofore  I  have  giren  the  people  mUk;  hereafter  I  will  giye 
them  meat;**  words  indicating  his  formed  purpose— to  write  a  treatise  npon 
goTcmment.  Experience  is  teaching  us  the  solemn  lessons  he  did  not  Utc  to 
lncalcat«. 
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liciiod  from  Hamilton  the  same  information  as  to  the  respeotive 
authors,  but,  except  in  the  instances  now  seen,  it  was  always 
met  with  the  same  resei*ve.  The  only  instance  in  which  he  gave 
it  under  his  own  pen,  was  that  previously  stated,  to  his  venerable 
and  very  confidential  friend,  the  late  Egbert  Benson,  who  was  a 
joint  delegate  with  him  to  the  Convention  at  Annapolis.  This 
was  probably  in  answer  to  Judge  Benson's  request,  by  leaving  a 
small  slip  of  paper  at  a  morning  call  in  a  volume  of  his  library. 
It  is  from  this  memorandum,  made  public  after  Hamilton's 
decease,  we  first  obtain  his  representation  of  the  authorship  of 
the  respective  numbers  of  the  Federalist. 
.  Ko  particular  sanctity  will  be  claimed  for  this  brief  memo- 
randum. The  pendency,  at  the  time  it  was  left  in  Judge  Ben- 
son's office,  of  a  personal  controversy  which  might  terminate 
his  life,  may  have  been  his  reason  for  then  performing  a  promise 
which  he  might  not  afterwards  be  able  to  perform,  but  the  per- 
formance may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  a  more  incident  to 
a  visit  to  a  personal  friend  made  for  other  reasons.  It  were  an 
unreasonable  supposition  that  such  a  memorandum  was  intended 
in  the  mind  of  Hamilton  to  be  invested  with  any  of  the  charac- 
ters of  sanctity  or  dignity,  whkh  an  ultimate  act  in  tde  life  of 
a.  man  is  commonly  thought  to  impart.  It  was  written  and  left, 
no  doubt,  in  perfect  good  faith,  as  a  true  representation  of  the 
writer's  knowledge  or  recollection,  with  the  minute  exception  of 
A  single  figure  which  admits  of  explanation ;  but  the  entire  memo* 
randum  will  be  regarded,  and  ought  to  be  regarded,  only  as  the 
averment  of  an  upright  and  honorable  man,  meaning  to  state 
what  he  knew  or  believed  to  be  true ;  and  believing  also  that  he 
had  truly  expressed  what  he  knew. 

The  paper  purports  no  more  than  to  be  a  memorandum.  It 
wants  the  essential  forms  of  a  record.  It  has  neither  expressed 
description  nor  signature.  It  is  simply  a  collection  of  Arabic 
numerals  in  three  lines,  with  the  abbreviated  word  numero — ^No. 
— ^prefixed  to  each,  the  first  line  ending  with  the  capital  letter  J; 
the  second  line  ending  with  the  capital  letter  M;  and  the  third 
line  with  the  capitals  M  and  H  jointly — a  fourth  line  contains 
the  words  *<  all  the  rest  by  H." 

The  original  cause  of  an  apparent  error  of  statement  in  Ham- 
ilton's memorandum,  in  his  own  copy  of  the  Federalist,  may 
have  arisen  from  a  mere  slip  of  his  pen  or  from  a  peculiarity  in 
the  formation  of  a  single  figure,  writing  with  his  usual  rapidity, 
and  especially  of  a  figure  which,  in  the  cursive  hand  of  many 
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writers,  looks  much  like  another  figure,  that  might  embody  au 
unobserved  or  supposed  mistake.  His  private  letters  shew  in 
his  formation  of  three  consecutive  figures,  that  there  is  no  break 
or  raising  of  the  pen  from  the  paper,  but  that  they  are  formed 
by  a  continuous  movement  of  his  hand.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  the  true  solution  of  the  only  mistake  supposed  •  to  exist  in 
Hamilton's  designation,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  this  supposed 
mistake  that  the  succeeding  observations  are  made.  The  printed 
numbers  of  the  Federalist  in  <<the  Independent  Journal"  in 
which  they  first  appeared,  are  in  Soman  characters.  The 
numerals  of  the  minute  by  Hamilton,  copied  by  myself  from  his 
manuscript,  and  also  in  the  minute  Icfb  with  Benson,  are  in 
Arabic  characters.  The  minute  prefixes  the  figures  2 — S— 4 — 6 
— 54  before  the  name  of  Jay,  implying,  of  course,  that  Jay  was 
the  writer  of  the  papers  of  the  Federalist  numbered  2 — 8--4 — 5 
—54.  Mr.  Jay  was  incontestably  the  writer  of  numbers  2 — 8 — 
4 — 5  and  64.  The  mistake  is  in  the  figure  5  instead  of  6.  In 
the  tottU  number  of  papers  ascribed  by  Hamilton  to  Jay  there  is 
no  mistake.  Jay  was  but  the  author  of  five  numbers.  If  the 
topic  of  number  64  had  been  adverted  to,  the  mistake  could  not 
have  occun*ed,  for  No.  64  is  a  paper  on  the  power  of  making 
treaties — a  subject  from  his  previous  services  and  then  official 
station  with  which  Jay  was  familiar,  while  the  topic  of  number 
54, — ^the  apportionment  of  representation  among  the  States — 
with  the  mixed  basis  of  property  and  persons — ^persons  free  and 
persons  regarded  as  property — ^was  one  with  which  Jay  had  no 
special  relation,  while,  it  will  be  seen,  that  Hamilton  had  in 
relation  to  it  exerted  a  most  important  agency.  Hamilton  could 
not  possibly  have  confounded  these,'  but  in  bringing  Roman 
numerals  into  Arabic,  an  erroneous  glance  of  the  eye,  and  either 
a  slip  or  blur  of  the  pen,  might  easily  pervert  a  figure.  As  the 
memorandum  does,  in  no  part  of  it,  allot  the  number  64  to  either 
Jay  or  Madison,  or  to  Madison  and  Hamilton  jointly,  and  does 
allot  all  the  non  enumerated  essays  to  Hamilton,  it  follows  more- 
over that  if  the  subjects  of  the  two  papers  54  and  64  had  been 
the  basis  of  enumeration,  a  double  consciousness  of  the  writer 
of  the  memorandum  must  have  guided  his  pen  aright — that  of 
his  being  the  author  of  Ko.  54,  and  of  his  not  being  the  author 
of  No.  64.  It  was  the  error  of  a  figure  &imply.  That  such  was 
the  case,  is  shewn  by  a  statement"^  in  which  it  appears,  that 

*  Statemoni  bj  Judge  Kent — more  minutelj  referred  to  hereafter. 
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HaDiii  x)n  did  ascribo  No.  64  to  Jay,  retaining  54  to  liimself. 
The  abbreviated  copy  by  Hamilton  of  his  original  minute  in  the 
same  formation  of  figures  shows  the  haste  in  which  it  was  made 
the  day  before  he  received  the  wound  which  terminated  his  life. 
The  statement  or  allotment  by  Madison  published  in  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  differs  in  this  respect.  It  ascribes  to  himself 
both  54  and  64,  to  the  latter  of  which  numbers  he  subsequently 
relinquished  his  claim. 

Having  explained  Hamilton's  supposed  single  mistake  in  the 
ascription  of  the  respective  numbers,  it  is  now  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  more  minute  investigation  of  the  subject.  But  in 
what  has  been  already  adduced  as  evidence  of  error  by  Madi- 
son, or  may  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  Hamilton's  accuracy, 
the  editor  deems  it  proper  to  disclaim  any  intention  to  impute 
premeditated  error  in  either  or  in  any  of  the  statements  which 
have  appeared  on  this  subject — ^nor  does  he  claim  to  settle  or 
to  demonstrate  any  thing  that  will  leave  any  imputation  upon 
any  one  in  regard  to  the  subject.  His  long  since  declared  inten- 
tion to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Federalist,  which  would  **  state 
all  the  evidence  known  to  exist  to  designate  the  respective  con- 
tributions of  its  authors,"*  gives  the  purport  of  this  notice.  As 
a  question  of  mere  literary  interest,  and  also  of  comparative 
accuracy  or  probability  in  the  respective  sources  of  information, 
the  subsequent  remarks  must  pass  for  what  they  are  worth. 
Not  withholding,  as  will  be  seen,  his  own  conviction  on  the 
subject,  both  from  the  evidence  which  exists  and  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  numbers  in  question  with  those  which  are  of  the 
acknowledged  authorship  of  either  writer,  he  does  not  affect  to 
regard  what  he  may  adduce  as  conclusive— or  as  taking  from 
the  reader  the  fullest  liberty  of  forming  from  the  same  or  any 
other  sources  his  own  free  judgment. 


As  to  number  XYII  claimed  by  Madison  in  "  The  Washington 
City  Gasette,"  though  disclaimed  by  him  in  his  other  distribu- 
tions, a  marked  similarity,  both  of  thought  and  of  expression, 
will  be  seen  with  those  of  the  brief  of  Hamilton's  leading  speech 
in  the  Federal  convention. 

In  this  number  it  is«  remarked ;  "  It  is  a  knoton  fact  in  human 
nature  tMt  its  affections  are  commonly  weak  in  proportion  to  the  diS' 
tance  or  diffusiveness  of  the  object."'\^ 

*  Hist.  Eep.  iU.  871 ;  1869.  f  Fedenllsi,  page  154. 
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In  this  Brief,*  '< Distance  has  a  physical  effect  on  men's  minds;" 
and  in  Hamilton's  MSS.  notes,  commenting  on  an  observation 
of  Madispn,  he  observes,  **  The  human  mind  is  prone  to  limit 
its  view  to  near  and  local  objects."  In  this  number,  "  The  variety 
of  more  minute  interests"f  is  adverted  to  as  giving  influence  to 
the  local  administrations.  In  Hamilton's  MSS.  notes  a  similar 
phraseology  is  found,  connected  with  the  same  idea, ''  If  more 
minute  links  are  wanting  others  will  supply  them."  In  this 
numberj;  it  is  stated,  that  <'  the  operations  of  the  National 
government  will  be  less  likely  to  inspire  a  ?i€Ufitual  sense  of  obti- 
gation;"  and  the  advantage  of  the  States  is  said  to  consist  in 
**the  ordinary  administration  of  criminal  and  civil  justice"  In 
this  brief;  among  the  **  supports  of  government"  is  enumerated 
an  *^^?uibitual  sense  of  obligation  " 

Number  XVlII  is  stated  in  his  list  by  Hamilton  to  have  been  a 
joint  production  with  Madison — a  particularity  which  shews  the 
accuracy  of  his  recollection.  It  uhxs  claimed,  as  hiBSole  production, 
by  Madison  in  all  of  his  lists;  until  the  publication  of  Hamilton's 
statement,  that  it  was  a  joint  production,  being  publicly  urged, 
when  it  was  in  the  list  furnished  by  Madison  to  Gideon,  first  quali- 
fiedly  admitted  by  him  also,  to  have  been  a  '^  joint  production." 

The  object  or  purport  of  this  essay  is,  in  continuation  of  the 
preceding  number,  to  "show  the  tendency  of  Federal  Govern- 
ments, rather  to  anarchy  among  the  members  than  tyranny  in 
the  head" — ^'  witli  farther  examples."  In  this  essay,  it  is  stated ; 
"  \\  Athens^  as  we  learn  from  Demosthenes,  u>as  the  arbiter  of  Greece 
seventy  three  years.  The  Lacedemonians  next  governed  it  twenty- 
nine  years:  at  a  subsequent  period  after  tlie  battle  of  Leuctra  the 
Thebans  had  their  turn  of  domination."  In  Hamilton's  brief  ;^ 
are  seen  these  notes :  "  Grecian  Bepublics ;  Demosthenes  says 
— ^Athens  seventy  three  years — ^Lacediemon  twenty  seven — The- 
bans  after  battle  of  Leuctra."  In  this  number  this  passage  is  also 
seen;**  "The  Phocians  having  ploughed  up  some  consecrated 
ground  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  the  Amphyctionic 
Council  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  age  imposed  a  fine 
on  the  sacrilegious  offenders."  "  The  latter  *  *  *  invited  the 
assistance  of  Philip."  In  Hamilton's  brieft~|'  are  these  notes; 
••  Phocians — consecrated  ground — Philip,  &c." 

•  Histor  J  of  Republic  of  United  SUtes.  iii.  276. 
t  Federalist,  p.  166.  %  Ibid.  {  HUt.  Repab.  iii.  277. 

J  Fedormliit,  p.  169.  f  Hist.  Repab.  iU.  278. 

**  Federalist,  p.  160.  ft  Hi"^  Repub.  278. 
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Ilk  number  (XIX)  also  claimed  solely  by  Madison  in  all  bis 
four  lists,  thongb  with  the  admission'  in  Gideon's  edition  qnali* 
fiedly  that  it  was  9l  joint  production,  the  same  subject  is  treated; 
and  there  is  seen  a  similar  coincidence.  In  this  number  thin 
example  is  cited;*  "  The  first  which  presents  itself  is  the  Oer- 
manic  body"  In  Hamilton's  brief,f  ''The  Qtrmanic  Empire.** 
Subsequently  in  this  number,  this  sentence  is  seen;  ^^Cfuirle- 
magne  and  his  immediate  descendantsX  possessed  the  reality."  In 
Hamilton's  brief; — ^^Charlemagne  and  his  successors." 

Of  this  same  number,  the  powers  of ''  tJie  diet"^  and  the  council 
formed  by  '' the  electors"  are  the  subjects.  In  Hamilton's  brief; 
^^Diet — ^recesses — Electors^  now  seven,  excluding  others/'  In 
this  same  number|| — ^the  example  of  ^^the  Swiss  Cantons"  is 
adduced.  In  Hamilton's  brief,^  *' Swiss  cantons"  In  this  num- 
ber it  is  Btated'*''*'-^''  The  Protestant  and  Catholic  cantons  have 
since  had  their  separate  diets — ^where  all  the  most  important  con- 
cerns are  adjusted,  and  which  have  left  the  general  diet  little 
other  business  than  to  take  care  of  the  common  hailiages"  In 
the  brief; '' two  diets"  In  this  number  the  separation  resulting 
in  opposite  alliances  with  foreign  powers — <'  of  Berne  and  of  Lu- 
zerne," is  stated.  In  Hamilton's  brief;  *^  opposite  alliances^^ 
Berne-^Luzeme"  Some  evidence  as  to  Hamilton's  title  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  these  two  numbers  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  papers 
of  <<  The  Continentalist"  published  by  him  in  the  years  1781-82. 
Having  therein  briefly  alluded  to  the  examples  of  the  conten- 
tions of  the  Grecian  Bepublics — of  Sparta  and  of  '' Athens"  and 
having  also  instanced  the  impotence  of  *' the  Oermanic  Diet"  he 
passes  on  to  the  example  of  *^  the  Helvetic  league"  adverts  to 
"  their  powerful  neighbours," — and  states  that  "  the  Protestants 
and  Catholics  have  had  separate  diets  to  manage  almost  all  matters 
of  importance;  so  that  in  fact  the  general  diet  is  only  kept  up  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  the  coinmon  hailiages."  The  coincidence  of  this 
passage  with  that  previously  quoted  from  the  Federalist;  and 
near  its  close,  was  not  casual. 

As  to  the  number  (XX).  It  is  seen  to  be  claimed  by  Madison 
in  his  two  first  lists,  not  claimed  by  him  but  conceded  to  Hamil- 
ton in  his  third  list,  and  again  qualifiedly  claimed  in  his  fourth 
list; — and  that  it,  also  in  his  list,  is  stated  by  Hamilton  to  have 

•  Fedemlist,  p.  166.  f  Hist.  Rep.  ilL  278 

X  Ibid.  p.  1S6.  2  Federalist,  168. 

g  Federalitt,  p.  170.  f  Hist.  Rep.  iit  27& 

•«  FedemHst,  p.  171. 
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been  tL  joint  production.  The  analogy  of  this  essay  with  Hamil- 
ton's brief,  is  less  marked  than  in  the  previous  instances ;  but 
by  referring  to  his  letter  to  Duane,  the  similarity  in  the  train 
of  thought  is  quite  perceptible.  In  this  number,*  '<  the  weight 
and  influence"  of  the  Stadtholder  in  ''  The  United  ITetherlands;' 
from  his  general  power  and  prerogatives,  and  '^  his  influence  in 
the  individual  provinces"  are  stated  to  have  been  the  only  pre- 
ventatives ''of  anarchy y*  and  it  is  added,  ^**the  surrounding 
powers  impose  an  absolute  necessity  of  union  to  a  certain  degree."- 
In  Hamilton's  letter  to  Duanef  in  1780,  bb  to  **  the  United 
Provinces"  ''  But  the  family  of  the  Stadiholder^  whose  authority  is 
interwoven  with  the  whole  Government^  has  been  a  strong  link  of 
union  between  them.  Their  physical  necessities  and  the  habits 
founded  upon  them  have  contributed  to  it."  .So  in  the  '<  Conti- 
nentaiist,"^  Hamilton  observes  of  '' the  United  Provinces"  ''  TTi^ 
authority  of  the  Stadtholder  pervades  the  wJhole  frame  of  the  Re* 
public,  and  is  a  kind  of  common  link  by  which,  tlie  provinces  are 
bound  together."  ''The  inconsiderableness  of  each  province  sepa^ 
rately,  and  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the  whole  would  be  exposed 
of  being  over-run  by  their  neighbourSy  in  case  of  disunion,  is  a 
further  preservation  against  the  phrensy  of  hostility."  The 
closing  paragraph  of  this  number,§  stating  the  "  important  truth". 
resulting  from  these  examples — ^that  "  a  sovereignty  over  sove- 
reignties, a  government  over  governmentSj  a  legislation  for  com* 
munities,  as  contradistinguished  from  individuals,  is  a  solecism 
in  theory" — ^adds,  "  so  in  practice  it  is  subversive  of  the  order 
and  ends  of  civil  polity,  by  substituting  violence  in  place  of  law, 
or  the  destructive  coercion  of  the  sword,  in  place  of  the  mild  and 
salutary  coercion  of  the  Magistracy."  A  coercion  by  the  sword, 
it  has  been  seen,  was  proposed  by  Madison  in  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  eighty.  Hamilton  in  his  brief,||  enumerating  among, 
"  the  supports  of  Government"  force,  remarks,  "  Force  of  two 
kinds-— coercion  of  /au73— coercion  of  arms.  First  does  not  exist 
— and  the  last  useless.  Attempt  to  use  it,  a  war  between  the 
States;"  and  in  Hamilton's  brief,  it  is  urged  among, the  objec- 
tions to  the  Confederation  that  it  "  legislates  upon  communities." 

The  number  Twenty  one  (XXI)  not  claimed  by  Madison  in  the 
first,  second,  and;  fourth  of  his  enumerations,  is  claimed  by  him 
in  his  third.     It  is  claimed  by  Hamilton  in  his  list.     In  this 

•  FedermUsi,  p.  178.  f  Hamilton's  Worka,  i.  158. 

X  ContinenUlisi,  No.  2.  2  FedermlUt,  p.  176. 

I  Hist.  Repub.  iii.  276. 
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number  it  is  stated — "The  next  most  palpable  defect  of  the 
existing  Confederation  is  the  total  want  of  a  sanction  to  its 
laws/'  In  Hamilton's  brief,  among  the  objections  to  the  Con- 
federation, 18  stated  this,  **No  sanction"  In  this  number,  this 
passage  is  seen  :*  *'  The  wealth  of  nations  depends  upon  an  infinite 
variety  bf  causes.  Situation,  soil,  climate,  the  nature  of  t}ie  produc- 
tions — the  nature  of  the  Qovemment — the  genius  of  the  citizens — the 
degree  of  information  they  possess — t?ie  state  of  commerce,  of  arts,  of 
industry — these  circumstances  and  many  more  too  complex,  minute, 
or  adventitious,  to  admit  of  a  particular  specification,  occasion 
differences  hardly  conceivable  in  the  relative  opulence  and  riches 
of  different  countries.  The  consequence  clearly  is,  that  there 
can*  be  no  common  measure  of  national  wealth..  There  is  no 
method  of  steering  clear  of  this  inconvenience  but  by  author- 
ising the  nlEktional  Government  to  raise  its  own  revenues  in  its 
own  way.*' 

:  In  a  letter  from  Hamiltonf  to  Clinton  of  February  24, 1788, 
this  observation  is  to  be  seen.  "The  truth  is,  the  ability  of  a 
country  to  pay.  taxes  depends  on  infinite  combinations  of  physical 
and  moral  causes,  which  can  never  be  accommodated  to  any 
general  rule;  climate,  soil,  productions,  advantages  for  naviga- 
tion, government,  genius  of  the  people,  progress  of  arts,  and  in- 
dustry,  and  an  endless  variety  of  circumstances.  The  diversities 
are  sufficiently  great,  in  these  States,  to  make  an  infinite  dif- 
ference in  their  relative  wealth,  the  proportion  of  which  can 
never  be  found  by  any  common  measure  whatever.  The  only 
'  possible  way,  then,  of  making  them  contribute  to  the  general 
expense,  in  an  equal  proportion  to  their  means,  is  by  general 
taxes  imposed  under  continental  authority  *' 

The  next  Essay  in  question  is  number  XLIX  misprinted  in 
the  bead  of  this  number  in  the  first  or  M*Lean  edition  of  1788 
— as  "  Number  LXIX — that  is  69  instead  of  49.  It  is  claimed 
by  Hamilton  in  his  list  and  by  Madison  in  all  of  his  lists,  is 
ascribed  to  Madison  in  one  of  the  Jefferson  lists  and  to  Hamil- 
ton in  the  other.  In  relation  to  this  number  Madison  remarks 
"  the  paper  number  49  also,  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  is  painted  in 
such  strong  colors  was  not  likely  to  be  even  approved  by  Mr. 
Hamilton."  To  this  observation,  the  counter  remark  is  suggested 
by  the  essay,  that  its  objections  to  Jefferson's  project,  pointed 
and  studied  as  they  are,  were  not  to  be  expected  from  Madison, 

*  Federalist,  p.  181.  f  Hamilton's  Works,  i.  882. 
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his  most  iDtimate  and  perhaps  most  unquestioning  friend.  The 
contrast  is  to  be  observed  between  this  and  the  preceding  number 
48  admitted  io  be  Madison's.  In  48,  the  allusion  to  Jefferson  is 
simple  commendation.  In  49,  there  is  seen  indeed  warm  com- 
mendation, but  followed  by  a  careful,  elaborate,  and  very  expli- 
citly stated  disapproval  throughout  the  essay.  But  the  reason 
assigned  by  Madison  for  rejecting  Hamilton's  claim  to  this 
number,  founded  on  a  fact  as  existing  at  the  time  this  essay 
was  written,  is  not  a  fact.  On  the  fifth  of  September,  1785, 
Jefferson  writes,  ''I  would  advise  him  to  apply  to  Colonel 
Hamilton,  who  was  aid  to  General  Washington,  and  is  now 
very  eminent  at  the  bar,  and  much  to  be  relied  on."  And  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1792,  Hamilton  writes  to  General  Pinckney 
of  Jefferson — <'  that  gentleman  whom  I  once  very  much  esteemed* 
but  who  does  not  permit  me  to  retain  that  sentiment  for  him,  is 
certainly  a  man  of  sublimated  and  paradoxical  imagination,  en- 
tertaining and  propagating  opinions  inconsistent  with  dignified 
and  orderly  (Government."  As  this  and  the  following  number 
relate  to  a  topic  as  to  which  no  similar  project  had  ever  come 
under  Hamilton's  view,  no  analogy  was  to  be  expected  in  his 
writings.  It  is  a  proposition  quoted  from  Jefferson's  ''  Notes  on 
the  State  of  Virginia,"t  that,  "  whenever  any  two  of  the  three 
branches  of  Government  shall  concur  in  opinion,  each  by  the 
voices  of  two  thirds  of  their  whole  number,  that  a  Convention 
is  necessary  for  altering  the  Constitution,  or  correcting  breaches 
of  it,  a  Convention  shall  be  called  for  the  purpose."  Could  any 
project  be  more  << paradoxical"  than  this,  or  more  "inconsistent 
with  orderly  government  ?"  Could  there  be  a  project  presented 
that  would  more  be  in  conflict  with  Hamilton's  urgency  for  a 
stable  government  ? 

Some  passages  in  this  number,  are  not  without  similitude  to 
other  of  Hamilton's  papers.  "  If  it  be  true,"  this  essay  remarks,^ 
"  that  all  governments  rest  on  opinion  f  "  The  most  rational 
government  will  not  find  it  a  superfluous  advantage  to  have  the 
prejudices  of  the  community  on  its  side''  "  The  paeons  ought  to 
be  controuled  and  regulated  by  the  Government."    tn  Hamilton's 

*  Hamilton*!  Works,  ▼.  583. 

t  "Notes  oa  the  SUte  of  VirginU,  written  bj  Thomas  Jefferson,  Philadel- 
phia, 1788,*'— of  which  a  oopy,  formerlj  in  Hamilton's  library,  is  in  my  pes* 
session. 

t  Federalist,  p.  890. 
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letter  to  Duane,*  urgiDg  a  change  of  government,  he  remarks; 
''men  are  governed  by  opinion"  In  his  brief ;f  among  the 
•*  isupporU  of  government^'*  is  stated,  an  "  opinion  of  utilittf  and 
necessity"  *'  To  effect  any  thing  passions  must  be  turned  towards 
general  government"  '' The  Government  must  be  so  constituted 
as  to  offer  strong  motives,  in  short,  to  interest  all  the  passions  of. 
Individuals."! 

*  Humillon's  Works,  i.  168.  f  Hist  Repub.  iii.  277,  278,  288. 

X  A  sUtemeni  has  reoentlj  been  made  public  taken  from  an  entry  bj  Chan- 
eellor  Kent,  in  a  volume  of  the  Federalist  of  the  edition  of  1788.  Nothing  would 
more  haye  grieyed  this  distinguished  and  doTOted  friend  of  Hamilton  during 
his  life,  and  to  his  memory  since  his  decease,  as  often  manifested,  and  entitling 
him  to  the  most  .respectful  gratitude  of  the  editor,  who  had  the  honor  of  his 
friendship,  had  he  supposed  that  any  minute  of  his  would  be  used  prejudi- 
cially. From  a  copy  of  this  entry,  in  my  possession,  it  appears  that  Hamil- 
ton represented  •<  2,  8,  4,  6  and  64  as  written  by  Mr.  Jay— 10-14,  87  to  40 
both  inclusife  and  68  by  James  Madison,  Junr. — numbers  18,  19,  20  by 
Messrs.  Madison  and  HamUton  Jointly — all  the  rest  by  Mr.  Hamilton."  '*Mr. 
Hamilton  told  me  that  Mr.  Madison  wrote  No.  48  and  49 — Arom  pa.  101  to  112 
of  Tol.  2d — N.B.  I  showed  the  aboTe  mem.  to  Qen.  Hamilton  in  my  oflBce  in 
Albany,  and  he  said  that  it  was  correct,  himself  seeing  the  correction  aboTO 
made."  The  note  by  Kent  aboTc  quoted,  that  Nos.  2,  8,  4,  6  and  64  were 
Jay's,  «  has  no  correction  in  it.  It  stands  exactly  as  it  was  written"*  by  Judge 
Kent;  and  as  to  the  minute  that  this  note  or  memorandum  was  shown  to 
General  Hamilton  indicating  the  pages  **  from  101  to  112  of  toI.  2d,"  it  is  certain 
that  this  minute  was  made  some  long  time  after  the  interTiew  of  Hamilton 
with  Kent,  for  the  reason  that  a  letter  of  Judge  Kent  to  William  Coleman— 
dated  Albany,  May  12,  1817,  states  a  number  differently,  "The  note  which  I 
now  possess" — that  which  states  a  number  differently— >«  written  in  one  of 
the  Tolumes  of  the  Federalist  and  which  was  there  in  February,  1804,  and 
which  I  am  certain  received  the  correction  and  sanction  of  General  Hamilton, 
I  haye  annexed  below."  The  corrections  made  by  Judge  Kent  are  these,— 
**  The  numbers  64,  49 — 48  and  49  haye  been  written  oyer  other  numbers — 64 
OTer  64 — 49  over  48 — 48  oyer  68 — 49  oyer  69."  Here  are  two  numbers  49, 
written  oyer  different  numbers.  The  correction  of  49  oyer  48  must  haye  re- 
ferred to  the  number  48  as  printed  in  the  "Packet,"  and  when  this  number 
was  referred  to  by  its  topic,  Hamilton  would  of  course  ascribe  it  to  Madison ; 
for  the  49  in  the  yolume  copy  is  the  48  of  the  *«  Packet,"  which  Hamilton 
ascribes  to  Madison  in  his  own  list.  The  correction  of  the  same  number  tioiee 
cannot  be  explained  in  any  other  way.  The  correction  of  48  oyer  68 — and 
the  second  correction  of  49  oyer  69 — are  thus  explained.  They  are  correc- 
tions of  misprints  in  the  yolumes  of  1788  and  carelessly  repeated  in  the 
Tolumes  of  1802  by  the  printer.  The  number  48  in  both  these  editions  it 
printed  in  Roman  numerals  as  LXVIII — 68 — and  the  number  49  is  printed 
also  in  both  editions  in  Roman  numerals  as  LXIX — 69,  but  why  64  is  written 

*  JamM  Kent  to  the  editor,  Undlj  giving  exact  tranicrlpts  of  the  entdee  in  the  yolomee  of  hie 
grtndfiitber  with  ezpluuttorj  etatemente.    Feb.  6  end  llth,- 1864. 
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In  number  L.,  claimed  by  Hamilton  in  his  list  and  by  Madison 
in  all  his  lists,  the  same  topic  is  porsaed,  and  after  some  general 
observations,  the  precedent  of  Pennsylvania  in  her  "  Council  of 
Censors''  is  canvassed.  As  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  scheme 
of  Jefferson,  an  analogy  in  Hamilton's  writings — ^for  the  same 
reason,  that  ^o  such  project  had  ever  come  before  him,  was  not 
to  be  expected.  In  number  Fifty  one  (LI.),  claimed  by  Hamil- 
ton in  his  list  and  by  Madison  in  all  his  lists,  the  necessity  there 
stated,  that,  '<  in  order  to  lay  a  due  foundation  for  a  separate  and 
distinct  exorcise  of  the  different  powers  of  government,  each 
department  should  have  a  wUl  of  its  own"  is  seen  to  be  a  primary 
object  in  Hamilton's  plan  of  a  National  Grovernment, — read 
before  the  Federal  Convention.  In  his  brief,  he  notes.*  "  The 
general  government  must  not  only  have  a  strong  soul,  but  strong 
organs  by  which  that  soul  is  to  operate."  In  his  resolutions  of 
1783,f  for  a  General  Convention ;  he  states  among  the  great 
defects  of  the  Confederation — "  its  confounding  legislative,  and 
executive  powers,  in  a  single  body. "^  In  his  brief,  he  pointedly 
remarks,!  '^  the  want  of  checks."  This  want  was  distinctly  stated, 
as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  his  solicitude ;  and  in  the  struc- 
ture of  a  Government,  which  he  planne<l — ^he  carried  the  prin* 
ciple  as  far  as  could  be  deemed  wise— of  drawing;  as  this  essay 
approves,§  "  all  the  appointments  from  the  same  fountain  of 
authority — the  people,  through  channels  Juiving  no  communication 
whatever  with  one  another"  adding  with  his  own  plan  in  his  mind ; 
^^Perhaps^  such  a  plan  of  constructing  the  several  departments- 
would  bo  less  difficult  in  practice  than  it  may  in  contemplation 
appear."  This  Essay,  after  indicating  the  means  of  providing 
security  against  <'  a  gradual  concentration  of  power,"  proceeds, 
*'  ambition  must  be  made  to  counteract  ambition.  The  interest 
of  the  man  must  be  connected  with  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  place.    It  may  be  a  reflection  on  human  nature  that  such 

oTer  64,  the  number  LIV  being  aoouraielj  printed  is  not  explained,  nor  ex* 
plieable.  Nor  is  the  error  of  Jodge  Kent  as  to  68  to  be  explained  in  any 
similar  waj,  for  68  is  correotlj  printed  in  both  editions — LIIL  A  list  re- 
eently  published  as  « Chancellor  Kent's  MSS.  Notes,"  is  merelj  a  copy  in 
the  Chancellor's  handwriting,  and  stated  there  as  "copied  Arom  the  news- 
paper extract"  of  the  *'  list  furnished  bj  Mr.  Madison  himself,"  the  inaeeuracy  of 
which  It  has  been  seen,  was  subsequently  admitted  bj  Madison  in  the  Gideon 
fdition  of  1810.  No  weight  can  be  attached  to  this  mere  copy  of  an  erroneous 
list  in  Kent's  hand,  as  being  «  Chancellor  Kent's  MSS.  Notes." 

*  History  of  Repub.  iii.  280.  f  Hamilton's  Works,  ii.  269. 

t  Hist.  Rep.  iii.  278  \  Fed.  p.  808. 
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devices  sbould  be  necessary  to  control  the  abases  of  government 
But  what  is  government  itself  hut  the  greatest  of  all  reflections  on 
human  nature  f  If  men  were  angds,  no  government  would  be 
necessary."*        .        , 

This  tone  of  thought  and  of  expression  warrant  the  belief 
that  these  sentences  flowed  from  Hamilton's  pen.  They  speak 
the  independence  of  mind  shown  by  him  in  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion which  gained  him  a  large  place  in  its  confidence,  and  which 
he  maintained  in  every  stage  of  his  responsible  life.  In  the 
brief,  of  his  great  speech  in  that  body,  he  quotes  the  pregnantly 
fallacious  phrase — "  Vox  populi — Vox  Dei," — "  The  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of.  God" — and  there  meets  it  by  a  remark, 
equivalent  to  this — *^  If  men  were  angels^  no  government  would  be 
necessary" — "Source  of  Government — the  unreasonableness  of  the 
people  "\ 

In  this  essay  it  is  also  remarked ;  "  Different  interests  necessarily 
exist  in  different  classes  of  citizens,"  So  he  had  recently  remarked 
in  the  New  York  legislature.  Whence  can  this  danger — "  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people" — arise?  "The  members  of  Congress 
are  annually  chosen"  (under  the  Confederation)  "by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  several  legislatures.  They  come  together  with  dif- 
ferent habitSy  prejudices  and  interests.  They  are,  in  fact,  continu- 
ally changing."  It  is  observed  in  this  Essay — "  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  a  Sepnblic,  not  only  to  guard  the  society  against  the 
oppression  of  its  rulers;  but  to  guard  one  part  of  the  society 
against  the  injustice  of  the  other  part"  In  his  brief ;|  Hamilton 
observes,  ^^Society  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  political  divi- 
sions— ^the  few  and  the  many.  If  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
feWf  they  will  tyrannise  over  the  many  ;  if  in  the  hands  of  the 
many  they  will  tyrannise  over  the  few.  It  ought  to  be  in  the 
liands  of  both,  and  they  should  be  separated."  The  scheme  of 
Charles  Finckney§  and  the  resolutions  of  Virginia  submitted 
to  the  Federal  Convention — wholly  disregarded  this  principle — 
.both  deriving  the  Senate  and  tho  Executive  from  the  more 
numerous  branch  of  the  legislature. 

In  this  number,  in  the  provision  to  fortify  the  Executive,  it  is 
stated — "  An  absolute  negative,  on  the  legislature,  appears  at  first 
view  to  be  the  natural  defence  with  which  the  executive  magis- 
trate should  be  armed.  But,  perhaps  it  would  be  neither  alto- 
gether safe  nor  alone  sufficient."||    The  analogy  of  this  opinion 

*  Fed.  898.  f  Hamilton's  Worka,  ii.  414. 

X  Hilt.  Rep.  iii.  280.  2  ^^^^'  -8^-  B  Federalist^  890. 
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with  Hamilton's  courso  in  the  Federal  Convention  cantiot  escape 
observation.  He  contended  for  the  power  of  B,n  absolute  veto  ip 
the  President,  providing  ^ectw  checks  in  the  other  provisions 
of  his  plan  of  a  Constitution.  Madison  declared  in  the  Con- 
vention, <*To  give  such  a  prerogative/'  an  absolute  negative, 
'<  would  certainly  be  cbnoxiaue  to  the  temper  of  this  country — its 
present  temper  at  least."*  It  is  not  probable,  that,  in  respect 
to  a  Constitutional  provision  as  to  which  he  had  avowed  so 
earnest  an  objection,  he  would  have  thus  qualified  that  opinion 
by  a  ^* perhaps^'*  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  doubt  was  dearly 
in  Hamilton's  mind,  apprehending  and  indicating  as  he  did,  the 
dangers  of  the  engrossing  and  controlling  influence  of  the  legis- 
lature. '   • 

From  these  "  more  general  enquiries,"  the  Federalist  passes 
'<  to  a  more  particular  examination  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
government."  The  first  topic  was  the  plan  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  as  it  related  to  "  the  qualifications  of  the  electors 
and  the  elected."  This  is  the  subject  of  number  fifty  two  (LII.) 
claimed  by  Hamilton  in  his  list  and  by  Madison  in  all  his  lists. 
That  Hamilton  would  have  preferred  to  treat  of  this  subject 
may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  the  uniform  current  of  his 
thoughts  and  Irom  the  marked  position  in  which  he  stood  in 
relation  to  it.  He  is  seen  to  have  argued  in  the  first  of  his 
political  essays  with  great  force  the  right  of  representation. 
''Thef  right  of  Colonists  to  exercise  a  legislative  power  is  an 
inherent  right"  "The  foundation  of  the  English  Constitution 
rests  upon  the  principle;  that  no  laws  have  any  validity  or 
binding  force,  without  the  consent^  and  approbation  of  the  peopls, 
given  in  the  persons  of  their  representatives,  periodically  elected 
by  themselves"  ''This  constitutes  the  democratical  part  of  the 
Government."  "  A|  share  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,"  he 
subsequently  wrote,  *' which  is  exercised  by  the  citizens  at  large, 
in  voting  at  elections,  is  one  of  the  most  important  rights  of  the 
subject ;  and  in  a  Bepublic  ought  to  stand  foremost  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  law.  It  is  that  right  by  which  we  exist  a  free  people" 
In  conformity  with  this  maxim,  it  is  stated  in  this  number, 
"The  definition  of  the  right  of  suffrage  is  very  justly  regarded 
as  a  fundamental  article  of  republican  government"^  And  in  de- 
fence of  this  right  he  had  very  recently  remarked  in  the  legisla- 
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tore  of  Kew  York.  '<  The*  qualifications  both  of  t?^e  electors  and 
the  elected  oaght  to  he  fundamental  in  a  republican  form  ofgovem' 
ment.  not  liable  to  be  yaried  or  added  to  by  the  legislature,  and 
they  should  forever  remain  where  the  Constitution  left  them/' 

His  theoretical  opinions  on  this  subject  were  the  very  opposite 
of  those  of  Madison,  whose  birth  and  education  were  in  a  plant- 
ing State,  the  Constitution  whereof  he  had  an  agency  in  forming, 
and  which  limited  the  suffrage  to  persons  having  an  interest  in 
real  estate.  Viewing  the  subject  on  its  merits  alone^  Madison 
remarked,  "  the  freeholders  of  the  country  would  be  the  safest 
depositories  of  American  liberty ."f  Hamilton,  on  the  contrary, 
duly  measuring  the  tendencies  of  opposite  interests,  earnestly 
observed,  "  It  is  essential  to  the  democratic  rights  of  the  com- 
munity, that  this  branch  be  directly  elected  by  the  people.''^  The 
second  article  of  his  plan  of  a  Constitution  is  seen  to  have  em- 
bodied this  principle  ;§  and  in  all  his  successively  developed  opi* 
nions,  he  has  been  seen  seeking  to  limit  the  power  of  the  State 
Governments,  and  to  organize  a  National  Government  self  exist- 
ing and  self  supporting — a  National  Government  deriving  its 
power  directly  from  the  people,  and  acting  directly  upon  them 
as  individuals,  a  system  equally  important  in  the  preservation 
of  the  Constitution,  and,  if  temporarily  suspended  by  civil  war 
— in  the  restoration  of  its  powers — the  only  theory  consistent 
with  the  natural  and  constitutional  rights  of  a  free  people. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  is  the 
next  topic  of  this  number.  In  respect  to  this,  the  Essay  ob- 
servesll— ^'As  it  is  essential  to  liberty,  that  the  government  in 
general  should  have  a  common  interest  with  the  people,  so  it  is 
particularly  essential  that  the  branch  of  it  under  consideration 
should  have  an  immediate  dependence  on,  and  an  intimate  sym- 
pathy with  the  people."  So,  in  a  recent  speech  on  granting  the 
power  of  levying  an  impost  to  the  Confederation,  he  remarks — 
"  The  truth  is,  the  security  intended  to  the  general  liberty  in 
the  Confederation,  consists  in  the  frequent  election,  and  in  the 
rotation  of  the  members  of  Congress,  by  which  there  is  a  con- 
stant and  an  effectual  check  upon  them.  This  is  the  security 
which  the  people  ia  every  State  enjoy  against  the  usurpations 
of  their  internal  governments ;  and  it  is  the  true  source  of  se- 
curity in  a  representative  republic."  A  vindication  of  '^  biennial 
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elections"  is  drawn  from  the  preyions  "  history  of  this  branch 
of  the  English  Constitution" — ^from  that  of  Ireland  ;-^and  from 
that  of  the  several  States  when  Colonies.  When  referring  to 
Virginia,  the  aathor  of  this  number*  observes — ^*  In  Virginia, 
nevertheless,  if  I  have  not  been  mmnfarmed,  elections  under  the 
former  Government  were  septennial."  Such  might  be  the 
language  of  a  person,  residing  at  a  distance  from  that  State 
with  which  the  communications  were  then  infrequent;  probably, 
without  the  means  of  recurring  to  her  colonial  records;  who 
had  passed  his  early  life  in  the  camp,  and  much  of  his  after  life 
under  pressing  professional  engagements.  But  such  an  expres- 
sion  was  not  to  be  expected  from  Madison,  a  member  of  the 
Convention  in  1775  which  framed  the  first  Constitution  of  that 
State, — in  1776  a  member  of  her  legislature-^in  1777  a  mem« 
ber  of  her  <<  Council  of  State ;"  and  in  1779  chosen  one  of  her< 
delegates  to  Congress^-speaking  of  the  term  of  office  in  her 
recent  Colonial  legislature* 

In  this  number ,f  the  change  in  England  from  triennial  to  sep« 
tonnial  elections  is  justly  disapproved.  '<  The  last  change  from 
three  to  seven  years,  is  well  known  to  have  been  introduced  pretty 
early  in  the  present  century  under  an  alarm  for  the  Hanoverian  eue^ 
cession,"  Hamilton's  previous  language  is  equally  explicit.  "  The- 
English  Whigs^  after  the  Revolution,"  he  remarks,^  "  from  an  over* 
whelming  dread  of  Popery,  and  of  the  Pretender,  from  triennial^' 
voted  th6  Parliament  septennial.  They  have  been  trying  ever 
since  to  undo  this  false  step  in  vain,  and  repenting  the  effects  of 
their  folly  in  the  overgrown  power  of  the  new  family." 

Kumber  Fifty  three  (LIII)  is  claimed  by  Hamilton  in  his  list^ 
and  by  Madison  in  all  of  his  lists — ^is  ascribed  to  Madison  in  one 
of  the  Jefferson  lists,  and  to  Hamilton  in  the  other.  It  is  a  con*' 
tinuation  of  the  subject  last  treated  of  in  the  preceding  number 
—the  duration  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  From  what  is  shown,  there  can  exist  little 
doubt,  that  Madison  was  n^  the  author  of  number  fifty  two.  It 
is  deen  to  have  derived  its  defence  of  the  provision  for  biennial 
elections  from  historical  examples.  In  this  succeeding  number 
Fifty  three  (LIII),  after  an  allusion  to  the  periods  established 
in  certain  of  the  United  States,  this  subject  is  considered  on 
broader  grounds.  "  The  natural  alarm  in  the  votaries  of  free 
government,  of  which  the  frequency  of  elections  is  the  comer 
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Stone"*  ia  here  stated  to  have  resulted  iVom  the  instances  in  the 
acts  of  the  liritish  Parliament,  prolonging  their  term  of  office. 
This^'freqaency  of  elections/'  he  stated   in  the  reference  in 
the  preceding  number — ^to  have  been — "the  security  of  liberty;'* 
and  this  essay  meets  this  objection  to  the  Constitution  decidedly, 
by  referring  to  "  the  important  distinction  so  well  understood  in 
America  between  a  Constitution  established  by  the  people^  and  un- 
altercMe  by  the  Chvemment^  and  a  law  established  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  alterable  by  the  Qovernfnent"-f    This  " important  dis- 
tinction" had  been  brought  pressingly  before  Hamilton  by  the 
violent  bigotry  and  selfish  proscription,  shewn,  in  New  York  in 
1778,  by  the  party  whose  leaders  were  now  opposing  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  that  State.    It  was,  while  opposing 
legislative  discriminations  violative  of  the  Constitution  that  he 
asserted  its  supremacy.    *<  If  the  Constitution,"  he  wrote,|  **  de- 
clares that  persons  possessing  certain  qualifications  shall   be 
entitled  to  certain  rights,  while  that  Constitution  remains  in 
force,  the  Government,  which  is  the  mere  creature  of  the  Consti- 
tution, can  divest  no  citizen,  who  has  the  requisite  qualifications, 
of  his  corresponding  rights."    "  Happily  for  us  in  this  country, 
the  position  is  not  to  be  controverted,  that  the  Constitution  ia 
'  the  creature  of  the  people ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
not  bound  by  it,  while  they  suffer  it  to  continue  in  force;  nor 
does  it  follow  that  the  legislature,  which  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
creature  of  the  Constitution,  can  depart  from  it,  on  any  pre- 
.  sumption  of  the  contrary  sense  of  the  people.    The  Constitution 
is  the  compact  made  between  the  society  at  large  and  each  in- 
dividual."   ''AH  the  authority  of  the  legislature  is  delegated  to 
them  under  the  Constitution ;  their  rights  and  powers  are  there 
defined ;  if  they  exceed  them,  it  is  a  treasonable  usurpation  upon 
the  power  and  majesty  of  the  people ;  and  by  the  same  rule 
that  they  may  take  away  from  a  single  individual  the  rights  he 
claims  under  the  Constitution,  they  may.  erect  themselves  into 
perpetual  dictators."    *'  The  second  question,"  it  is  stated  in  this 
number,  is,  "  whether  biennial  elections  be  necessary  or  useful ;" 
and  in  reference  to  this,  "  the  requisite  knowledge"  of  the  repre- 
sentative is  considered.    "  Some  knowledge  of  the  affairs,  and 
even  of  the  laws  of  all  the  States  ought  to  be  possessed  by  the 
members  from  each  of  the  States.    How  can  foreign  trade  be 
properly  regulated  by  uniform  laws  without  some  acquaintance 
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with  the  commerce,  the  ports,  the  nsages,  and  the  regulations 
of  the  different  States  7  How  can  the  trade  between  the  differ- 
ent States  be  duly  regulated,  without  some  knowledge  of  their 
relative  situations  in  these  and  other  pobts  1  How  can  taxes 
be  judiciously  imposed  and  effectually  collected,  if  they  be  not 
accommodated  to  the  different  laws  and  local  circumstances  re- 
lating to  these  objects  in  the  different  States  ?  How  can  uniform 
regulations  for  the  militia  be  duly  proyided  without  a  similar 
knowledge  of  some  internal  circumstances  by  which  the  States 
are  distinguished   from  each  other  f     These  are  the  principal 

objects  of  federal  legislaiion." "A  branch  of  knowledge 

which  belongs  to  the  acquirements  of  a  federal  representative, 
and  which  has  not  been  mentioned,  is  that  of  foreign  affairs." 
How  much  these  observations  are  in  accordance  with  the  habit- 
ual themes  of  thought  in  Hamilton's  mind  is  seen  in  his  various 
writings  and  in  the  topics  which  he  had  selected  for  his  own 
pen  in  the  numbers  of  this  work.  They  are  summed  up  in  a  single 
sentence  of  one  of  his  early  concise  productions,  also  entitled 
"  Publius."*  Speaking  of  the  high  office  of  a  representative  in 
Congress — ''  to  form  tueftU  alliances  abroad — ^to  establish  a  unse 
government  at  home — ^to  improve  the  internal  resources  and  finances 
of  the  nation — ^would  be  the  generous  objects  of  his  care."  This 
number  concludes  by  pointing  briefly  to  the  objections  "  of  less 
importance,"  to  annual  elections.  Hamilton  had  recently  re- 
marked in  the  Federal  Convention.  <<  There  is  a  medium  in 
every  thing.  I  confess  three  years  is  not  too  long."f  This  was 
the  term  of  office  in  his  plan  of  a  Constitution. 

Number  Fifty  four  (LIY)  is  ascribed  by  Hamilton  in  his  list 
to  Jay.  Of  the  mistake  in  this  ascription  an  explanation  has 
been  given,  and  from  Hamilton's  statement,  designating  the 
numbers  by  Madison  and  not  including  this,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  on 
Hamilton's  authority  to  himself.  Madison  in  all  his  lists  claims 
this  number  to  himself,  although  the  minute  of  Bush  previously 
quoted  would  indicate  some  uncertainty  in  his  own  mind. 
"  The  single  number  LIY,"  this  minute  states,  *<  shows  the  name 
of  'Jay'  in  manuscript^  near  those  initials  over  which  the  pen 
has  been  again  drawn,  leaving  the  manuscript  initials  <  J.  M.'  as 
before.  In  one  of  the  Jefferson  lists  it  is  ascribed  to  Madison,  in 
the  other  to  Jay.  In  support  of  his  claim  to  this  number  Madi- 
son remarks — ^^  The  paper  No.  54  on  the  subject  of  the  Negroes, 
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as  comprized  in.  the  ratio  of  repreBentation,  was  most  likely  to 
be  witliin  the  share  executed  by  the  soathern  member  of  the 
dab."  •  In  a  survey  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  interesting  subject  of  this  paper,  the  probability  is  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  representation  of  three  fifths  of  the 
negroes  was  a  reluctant  concession  to  the  Southern  States, 
'<  whose  unfortunate  situation,"  Hamilton  subsequently  remarked 
in  the  New  York  Convention, ''  it  is  to  have  a  great  part  of  their 
population  as  well  as  property  in  blacks."  The  regulation 
complained  of,  he  said,  "was  one  result  of  the  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation which  governed  the  Convention,  and  without  this 
indulgence  no  Union  could  possibly  have  been  formed."  But 
imperative  as  this  concession  was,  it  was  only  the  result  of 
fVequent  negotiation  in  the  Convention;  and  was  a  subject  of 
shai'p  animadversion  when  the  plan  of  the  Constitution  was 
made  public.  Of  this  animadversion,  Hamilton  was  the  espe- 
cial object.  "  The  delegate  fVom  this  State" — ^Hamilton — (it  is 
charged  upon  him)  "acceded  to  it  alone  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  With  what  right  they  know  best  who  deputed  him; 
and  as  the  legislature  are  now  convened,  to  them  I  refer  him 
for  the  present,  only  observing,  that  if  he  had  not  the  most 
f\ill  and  ample  power  for  what  he  did;  (and  I  never  heard 
it  protended  that  he  had)  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  most 
daring  insult  offered  to  the  freemen  and  freeholders  of  this  State, 
besides  being  an  unparalleled  departure  from  his  duty  to  this 
State,  as  well  as  to  the  Uuited  States."* 

The  peculiar  form  in  which  this  subject  is  presented  in  this 
essay  is  not  a  little  confirmatory  of  the  probability  that  it  is 
the  production  of  a  delegate  to  the  General  Convention  fVom  a 
Northern  State.  It  sustains  the  provision  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  colored  people  by  stating  the  argument,  as  it "  mighf 
be  urged  " by  one  of  our  Southern  brethren"  And  at  the  dose 
of  this  hypothetical  view,  adds — ^^  Such  is  the  reasoning  which 
an  advocate  for  the  Southern  interests  might  employ  on  this 
subject.  And  although  it  may  appear  to  be  a  little  strained  in 
somepointSy  on  the  whole  I  must  confess^  that  it  f\illy  reconciles  me 
to  the  scale  of  representation  which  the  Convention  have  estab- 
lished." These  qualifying  expressions  do  not  seem  to  be  the 
natural  or  probable  language  of  a  delegate  from  Virginia.  They 
are  the  terms  which  would  naturally  and  probably  be  used  by  a 
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delegate  from  Kew  York,  aware  of  the  force  and  extent  of  the 
Northern  popular  sentiment,  jealoae  of  the  assuming  temper  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  especially  jealous  of  the  admission  of 
any  portion  of  the  slave  population,  as  the  basis  of  representa* 
tion,  when  the  Southern  field  for  the  eictension  of  siaye  labor 
was  so  disproportionately  large,  and  the  cession  of  a  part  of  it 
to  the  Union  had  been  so  long,  so  tenaciously,  and  so  offensively 
withheld* 

If  the  probability  be,  that  the  vindication  of  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution  would  more  naturally  have  proceeded  from 
the  representative  in  the  Convention  of  a  Northern  State  1  If  it 
was  to  be  expected,  that  the  sole  delegate  from  New  York  who 
signed  the  Constitution,  must  have  felt  the  strong  and  difficult 
necessity  of  meeting  and  soothing,  as  tothisneu?  unexpected 
feature  of  the  Constitution,  the  earnest  prejudices  of  the  free- 
men of  this  State  at  that  time  holding  slaves,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  opinionci  or  in  the  political  action  of  Hamilton  at  any 
time  to  diminish,  but  every  thing  to  increase,  this  probability.* 
In  the  earliest  preserved  production  of  his  pen,  when  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  writing  <*  A  Full  Vindication"  of  the  mea- 
sures of  Congress,  warm  with  his  great  theme-^'*  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind"  and  the  value  of  <<  civil  liberty" — he  de-' 
dares,  '*A11  men  have  one  common  original,  they  participate 
in  one  common  nature,  and  consequently  have  one  common 
right.  No  reason  can  be  assigned  why  one  man  should  exer- 
cise any  power  or  pre-eminence  over  his  fellow  creatures  more 
than  another,  unless  they  have  voluntarily  vested  him  with  it." 
"  I  consider  civil  liberty,  in  a  genuine  unadulterated  sense,  as 
the  greatest  of  terrestrial  blessings.  I  am  convinced,  that  the 
WHOLS  HUMAN  racc  is  entitled  to  it;  and  that  it  cannot  be  wrested 
from  them  without  the  blackest  and  most  aggravated  guiU"*-^ 
^'  Civil  liberty  is  only  natural  liberty,  modified  and  secured  by 
the  sanctions  of  civil  society.  It  is  not  a  thing  in  its  own 
nature,  precarious. and  dependent  on  human  wUl  and  caprice,  but 
it  is  conformable  to  the  constitution  of  man,  as  well  as  necessary 
to  the  well  being  of  Society."  He  meant  ^Hhe  wholi  human 
RAOB,"  and  looked  to  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  as  part  of- 
the  great  sacrifice  to  be  laid  by  the  American  people  on  the 
Altar  of  Freedom.  .  When  urging  upon  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1779,  the  raising  of  several  battalions  of  negroes  with 
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the  aBsistanoe  of  the  Oovemment  of  South  Carolina,  and  avow- 
ing hid  opinion,  that  <'  the  negroes  wiU  make  very  excellent  soldierSf 
with  proper  management,"  Hamilton  uses  words  that  cannot 
soon  be  unremembered.  ^'The  oontempt,"  he  writes  to  the 
President  of  Congress,*  "  we  have  been  taught  to  entertain  for 
the  blacks,  makes  us  fancy  many  things  that  are  founded  neither 
in  reason  nor  experience;  and  an  unwillingness  to  part  with 
property  of  so  valuable  a  kind,  will  fUrnish  a  thousand  argu- 
ments to  show  the  impracticability  or  pernicious  tendency  of  a 
scheme  which  requires  such  sacrifices. . . .  An  essential  part  of  the 
plan  is  to  give  them  their  freedom  with  their  swords.  This  will 
secure  their  fidelity,  animate  their  courage  and  I  believe,  will 
have  a  good  influence  upon  those  who  remain  by  opening  a 
door  to  their  emancipation.  This  circumstance,  I  confess,  has 
no  small  weight  in  inducing  me  to  wish  the  success  of  the 
project,  for  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  true  policy  equally  in- 
terest me  in  favor  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  men."  Fifteen 
days  after  the  date  of  this  letter.  Congress  met  its  suggestions 
by  recommending  to  South  Carolina  (whence  a  delegate  was 
present  urging  the  measure)  and  to  Greorgia  *^  immediately  the 
raising  three  thousand  able  bodied  negroes"  to  be  commanded 
by  white  officers;  by  assuring  a  '* provision  for  paying  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  enlisted  negroes  a  fVill  compensation ;"  and  by 
declaring,  that  "every  negro  who  shall  well  and  faithfully 
serve  as  a  soldier  to  the  end  of  the  present  war,  and  shall 
then  return  his  arms,  be  emancipated;"  and  receive  a  small 
reward.f  The  negro  population  of  this  country  had  rarely  been 
a  special  subject  of  consideration  during  the  several  periods  of 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  except  in  fixing  the  ratio  of  contri- 
bution by  the  several  States.  In  the  project  of  a  Confederation, 
submitted  by  Franklin  in  1775,  he  proposed  that  the  ratio  of 
contribution  should  be  the  number  of  ^^maU  polls  between 
sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age."  In  the  first  draft  of  the  Con- 
federation, submitted  in  1776,  'Hhe  number  of  inhabitants  of 
every  age,  sex,  and  quality,  except  Indians  not  paying  taxes 
in  any  State,"  was  proposed  to  be  the  rule.  For  this  was  sub- 
stituted, a  proposition  made  in  1777,  that  "  the  value  of  all  land 
within  each  State  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  person"  should 
be  the  rule — ^which  was  adopted  in  "  The  Articles  of  Confedera- 

•  HamiUon's  Works,  L  61.    Ibid.  76,  77.     Hamilton  to  John  Jay,  ProBideni 
•f  CongreM,  March  14,  1779. 
f  Seoret  JoumalB,  i.  109. 
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tion."  The  difficulties  of  such  a  valuation  led  to  a  propobjsl,  as 
the  basis  of  contribution — of  the  proportion  of  numbers  as  early 
contemplated;  but,  in  this  estimate,  a  compound  of  freemen  and 
slaves  was  suggested.  The  number  of  slaves  to  be  embraced  be- 
came the  disputed  question.  A  vote  was  at  last  taken  on  the 
ratio  "  of  free  inhabitants  and  three  fifths  of  all  other  inhabitants 
of  every  sex  and  condition,  excepting  untaxed  Indians;"*  when 
owing  to  Hamilton's  temporary  absence  from  Congress,  the  vote 
of  New  York  was  lost.  But,  three  days  after,  on  his  motion  for 
a  reconsideration,  an  amendment,  offered  by  Atm,  passed ;  de- 
claring that  the  supplies  to  Congress  by  the  States  should  be 
"  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  white  and  other  free  in^ 
habitants  of  every  ago,  sex,  and  condition,  including  those  bound 
to  servitude  for  a  term  of  years,  and  three  fifths  of  aU  other 
persons,  not  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  description,  except 
Indians  not  paying  taxes  in  each  State,"f  the  numbers  to  be  tri* 
ennially  taken.  For  the  word  "tnAaii^ants,"  the  word  ^^ persons" 
was  thus  carefully  substituted ;  and  from  this,  it  is  seen,  that  the 
first  express  recognition  by  Congress  of  the  slaves  as  ** person^' 
was  at  the  instance  of  Hamilton,  a  proud  and  memorable  fact  in 
his  history.  This  resolution  was  the  first  step  towards — ^in  fact, 
laid  the  basis  of— the  recognition  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  people  of  African  descent  within  the  United  States 
-"-as  ^* persons"  having  representative  rights,  for  Hamilton  then 
saw,  as  he  subsequently  declai'cd  in  the  Kew  York  Convention, 
that  *^  representation  and  taxation  go  together,  and  one  uniform 
rule  ought  to  apply  to  both."  In  the  plan  of  a  Constitution  re- 
ported by  the  committee  of  detail,  the  measure  of  taxation,  pro- 
vided in  the  resolution  of  Hamilton  passed  in  1788,  was  incor- 
porated as  that  measure*  In  his  plan  of  a  Constitution,  he 
provided,  that  the  direct  and  capitation  taxes  should  be  "pro- 
portioned in  each  State  by  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
except  Indians  not  taxed,  and  by  throe  fifths  of  all  other  per- 
sons," thus  expunging  the  term  ^^  white;"  and,  in  the  plan  re- 
ported by  the  committee  of  revisal,  this  provision  of  his  plan  of 
a  Constitution,  in  its  precise  terms,  was  made ;  and  became  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  apportioning  "  the 
representatives  and  direct  taxes  among  the  several  States.  "|  A 
final  change  in  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  with  respect  to 

*  Journal  of  CongroM,  riii.  166,  March  28,  1788. 

t  Ibid.  171,  April  1,  1788.  %  Art.  1.  See.  2. 
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fagitives  marks  the  eense  of  the  general  Convention.  The  plan 
last  reported  that  "no  person  legally  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
one  State,  escaping  to  another,  shall,  in  conseqaence  of  any 
regulations  subsisting ,  therein,  be  discharged  Arom  such  service 
Qr  labor,"  was  so  amended  as  to  declare,  instead  of  the  terms — 
no  person  "  ^aUy  AeU  to  service"-*— no  person  "  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  one  State  under  the  laws  thereof.*'  "  The  laws  of  a  State 
might  hold,"  but  the  Convention  refhtined  from  declaring,  that 
such  holding  was  ^'fe^oZ." 

Nor  are  the  fitcts  which  have  been  stated  the  only  facts  in 
evidence  of  Hamilton's  view  of  the  great  and  since  momentous 
political  problem — the  condition  of  the  people  of  African  descent 
—the  phrase  habitually  used  by  him  when  speaking  in  private 
of  this  "  unfortunate  race."  In  the  same  spirit  of  liberty  which 
had  asserted  with  pen  and  sword  the  Union  and  Independence 
of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  in  their  individual 
capacities,  having  retired  from  the  cabinet  of  Washington  retain- 
ing all  his  confidence,  at  his  instance  writing  on  the  subject  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  1788,  Hamilton  used  these  pregnant  ex- 
pressions to  show  that  the  freedom  once .  proclaimed  and  pro- 
mised to  slaves  never  could  be  revoked.  The  last  royal  Groveruor 
of  Virginia,  Lord  Dunmore,  had  proclaimed  freedom  to  its 
slaves  who  should  join  his  standard.  England  had  freed  and 
deported  numbers  of  these  slaves.  She  refused  to  pay  for  them. 
The  Virginian  member*  of  Washington's  cabinet  urged  this  as  an 
objection  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of 
1795,,which  made  no  provision  for  such  payment.  In  answer 
to  this  objection,  when  commenting  on  this  refusal,  Hamilton 
remarked  as  to  the  freedom  promised  to  the  slave — "  The  grant 
was  irrevoccU>le,  Nothing  in  the  law  of  nations  or  in  those  of 
Great  Britain  will  authorize  the  resumption  of  liberty  once 

granted  to  a  human,  being." *^In  the  interpretation  of 

treaties  things  odious  or  immoral  are  not  to  be  presumed.  The 
abandonment  of  Negroes  who  had  been  induced  to  quit  their 
masters  on  the  faith  of  Official  Proclamations  promising  them 
liberty,  to  fall  again  under  the  yoke  of  their  masters  and  into 
slavery,  is  as  odious, and  immoral  a  thing  as  can  be  conceived.  It 
is  odious  not  only  as  it  imposes  an  act  of  perfidy  on  one  of  the 
contracting  parties,  but  as  it  tends  to  bring  back  to  servitude 
men  once  made  free.    The  general  interests  of  humanity  conspire 

*  Edmund  Randolph. 
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With  tho  obligation  which  Great  Britain  had  contracted  towardn 
the  negroes  to  repel  this  constmction  of  the  treaty,  if  anothei 
can  be  found/'  The  President  of  these  United  States  has  pro 
mised  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  rebels;  by  an  "  official  Proclama- 
tion" he  has  granted  to  them  that  freedom.  They  are  no  longer 
slaves.  "  The  grant"  is  "  irrevocable."  That  Proclamation — tho 
great  event  of  modern  history — ^is  "  a  contract"  which  it  were 
"  an  act  of  perfidy"  not  to  perform.  The  wide  door  to  Emanci- 
pation— the  universal  emancipation  of  the  oppressed  colored 
race  from  a  cruel  bondage,  has  been  opened.  That  door  never 
can  be,  never  will  be,  closed.  It  has  been  opened  by  the  law  by 
which  we  exist  as  a  nation — ^the  righteous  law  of  self-defence— 
the  law  of  "  common  defence"  proclaimed  by-  the  Constitution 
mandatorily  to  be  "  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  a  law  acknow- 
ledged, interpreted,  and  recognized  in  its  fhll  extent  by  the  most 
intelligent  of  its  then  adversaries  in  Virginia. 

''  It  has  been  repeatedly  said  here,"  is  the  language  of  Patrick 
Henry,  addressing  the  Convention  of  that  State,  called  to  con- 
sider the  Constitution,  "  It  has  been  repeatedly  said  hero,  thatx 
the  great  object  of  a  National  Government  was  national  defence." 
''  If  they  give  power  to  the  General  Govemmeilt  for  the  general 
defence,  the  means  must  be  commensurate  to  the  end.  All  the 
means  in  the  possession  of  the  people  must  be  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernment which  is  intrusted  with  the  public  defence.  ...  If  the 
Northern  States  shall  be  of  opinion,  that  our  Slaves  are  number- 
less, they  may  call  forth  every  national  resource.  May  Congress 
not  say,  that  every  black  man  mtut  fight  f ....  Have  they  not 
power  to  provide  for  the  general  defence  and  welfare  f  May 
they  not  think  that  these  call  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  f  May 
they  not  pronounce  all  slaves  free,  and  will  they  not  be  war- 
ranted by  that  power  f  This  is  no  ambiguous  implication  or 
logical  deduction.  The  paper"  (the  Constitution)  "speaks  to 
the  point.  They  have  the  power  in  clear,  unequivocal  terms, 
and  will  clearly  and  certainly  exercise  it.''  It  has  been  exercised 
under  this  very  power  of  "  common  defence,"  and  ere  long  the 
feet  of  no  slave  will  stain  our  soil. 

This' number  of  the  Federalist  also  relates  to  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  among  the 
several  States  by  the  same  rule  with  that  of  direct  taxes.  Ee- 
cognizing  expressly  the  fitness  of  the  number  of  the  people  being 
"  the  standard  for  regulating  the  proportion  of  those  who  are  to 
represent  the  people  of  a  State;"  and  adverting  to  it  as  the 
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standard  of  oontribution,  this  remark  is  to  be  noticed.  ''  In  the 
latter,  it  has  reference  to  the  proportion  of  toeaUh,  of  which  it  is 
in  no  case  a  precise  measure^  and  in  ordinary  cases  a  very  unfit 
one.''  This  observation  is  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  before 
expressed  by  Hamilton  as  to  a  subject  which  he  had  well  exa- 
mined. In  his  previously  quoted  letter  to  Governor  Clinton  in 
1788,  he  remarks,  *^  The  proportion  of  the  relative  wealth  in 
these  States  can  never  be  found  by  any  common  measure  what- 
ever." *  *  *  <*  If  a  general  standard  must  be  fixed,  numbers  were 
preferable  to  land.  *  *  Both  these  measures  have  the  common 
disadvantage  of  being  no  equal  representative  of  the  toealth  of  tJie 
people^  but  one  is  more  simple,  definite,  and  certain  than  the 
other."  Still,  it  is  remarked  in  this  number ;  "  notwithstanding 
the  imperfection  of  the  rulCf  as  applied  to  the  relative  toealth  and 
contributions  of  the  States,  it  is  evidently  the  least  exception- 
able among  those  that  are  practicable;  and  had  too  recently 
obtained  the  general  sanction  of  America  not  to  have  found  a 
ready  preference  with  the  Convention."  The  objection  is  then 
stated,  "it  does  not  follow  from  an  admission  of  numbers  for  the 
measure  of  representation,  or  of  slaves  combined  with  free 
citizens  as  a  ratio  of  taxation,  that  slaves  ought  to  be  included 
in  the  numerical  rule  of  representation.  Slaves  are  considered 
as  property y  not  as  persons.  They  ought  therefore  to  be  compre- 
hended in  estimates  of  taxation  which  are  founded  on  property ; 
and  to  be  excluded  from  representation  which  is  regulated  by  a 
census  of  persons"  Without  denying  this  distinction,  the  answer 
is  given,  as  expressing  the  views  which  would  be  preferred  by 
the  South — denying  that  slaves  are  considered  merely  as  pro- 
perty and  in  no  respect  whatever  as  persons.  "  They  partake 
of  both  these  qualities,  being  considered  by  our  laws,  in  some 
respects,  as  persons,  and  in  other  respects  as  property."  "  The 
Federal  Constitution  therefore  decides  with  great  propriety  on 
the  case  of  our  slaves,  when  it  views  them  in  the  mixed  charac- 
ter of  persons  and  property."  "Would  the  Convention  have 
been  impartial  or  consistent,  if  they  had  rejected  the  slaves  from 
the  list  of  inhabitants,  when  the  shares  of  representation  were 
to  be  calculated;  and  inserted  them  on  the  lists  when  the  tariff 
of  contributions  was  to  be  adjusted?  Could  it  be  reasonably 
expected  that  the  Southern  States  would  concur  in  a  system 
which  considered  their  slaves  in  some  degree  as  men  when  bur- 
dons  were  to  be  imposed,  but  roAised  to  consider  them  in  the 
same  light  when  advantages  were  to  be  conferred  f    M  i^ht  not 
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some  Burprise  also  be  expressed,  that  those  who  reproach  the 
Southern  States  with  the  barbarous  policy  of  conBidering  as 
property  a  part  of  their  human  brethren,  should  themselves 
contend  that  the  Government,  to  which  all  the  States  are  to  be 
parties,  ought  to  consider  this  unfortunate  race  more  completely 
in  the  unnatural  light  of  property,  than  the  very  laws  of  which 
they  complain  V*  ....*'  Let  the  compromising  expedient  of  the 
Constitution  be  mutually  adopted,  which  regards  them  as  in- 
habitants, but  as  debased  by  servitude  below  the  equal  level  of 
free  inhabitants,  which  regards  the  dave  as  divested  of  two  fifths 
of  the  man.**  Another  reason  is  suggested,  that  "the  votes, 
allowed  in  the  federal  legislature  to  the  people  of  each  State, 
ought  to  bear  some  proportion  to  the  comparative  wealth  of  the 
State."  It  may  be  seen,  in  the  debates  of  the  Convention  of 
New  York  which  soon  followed,  that  one  of  the  earliest  urged 
objections  taken  was  to  "the  three  fifths''  compromise,  and  the 
answer  by  Hamilton  is  almost  in  the  words  of  this  essay.  "  The 
best  writers  on  Government  have  held  that  representation  should 
be  compounded  of  persons  and  property."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  "  it  will,  how- 
ever, be  by  no  means  admitted,  that  the  slaves  are  considered 
altogether  as  property,  they  are  men  though  degraded  to  the 
condition  of  slavery.  They  are  persons  known  to  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  States  which  they  inhabit,  as  well  as  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  But  representation  and  taxation  go  together,  and  one 
uniform  rule  should  be  applied  to  both.  Would  it  be  just  to 
compute  those  slaves  in  the  assessment  of  taxes  and  discard 
them  from  the  estimate  in  the  apportionment  of  representatives  f 
Would  it  be  just  to  impose  a  singular  burthen  without  conferring 
some  adequate  advantage  V* 

The  number  of  which  the  House  of  Representatives  was  to 
consist  is  the  topic  of  the  fifty  fifth  (LY)  essay;  claimed  also  by 
Hamilton  in  his  list:  and  by  Madison  in  all  his  lists.  It  is  here 
stated  ;*  "  that  no  political  problem  is  loss  susceptible  of  a  precise 
solution^  than  that  which  relates  to  the  number  most  convenient 
for  a  representative  legislature,  nor  is  there  any  point  in  which 
the  policy  of  the  several  States  is  more  ai  variance"  A  marked 
coincidence  with  this  passage  is  seen  in  another  of  Hamilton's 
briefs.  It  is  there  stated — *<  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  fix  the 
degree  of  numbers  requisite.  Constitutions  of  States  differ."  In  this 
number,  it  is  also  observed  ;f  "  that  the  ratio  between  the  repre- 

•  Federalist,  p.  422.  1 1^1^-  P-  ^^* 
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iKMitativeB  and  the  poople  ougM  not  to  be  the  same,  where  the 
latter  are  very  numerous,  as  where  they  are  very  few."  In  this 
bi*ief,  it  is  said;  "  Hatio  ought  not  to  be  the  same  in  a  large  as  in  a 
small  nation/'  In  this  number,  it  is  remarked;*  "In  all  very 
numerotis  assemblies^  of  whatever  characters  composed,  passion 
never  fails  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  reason.  Had  every  Athe- 
nian been. a  Socrates;  every  Athenian  assembly  woald  still  h(jive 
been  a  mob."  So  in  Hamilton's  manuscript  notes  ;f  '*  The  assem- 
bly when  chosen  will  meet  in  one  room,  if  they  are  drawn  from 
half  the  globe,  and  will  be  liable  to  all  the  passions  of  popular 
assemblies."  In  this  number  it  is  also  observed ;  "  At  the  expi- 
ration of  twenty  five  years,  according  to  the  computed  rate  of 
increase,  the  number  of  representatives  will  amount  to  tu>o 
hundred;  and  of  fifty  years  to  four  hundred."^  In  Hamilton's 
brief,  "  The  first  Census  100—26  years,  200—60  years,  400." 

In  the  Fifty  Sixth  (LYI)  number;  also  claimed  by  Hamilton 
in  his  list,  and  by  Madison  in  all  his  lists,  it  is  observed,§  "  What 
are  to  be  the  objects  of  federal  legislation  f  Those  which  are 
of  most  importance,  and  which  seem  most  to  require  local  know* 
ledge,  are  commerce,  taxation,  and  the  militia  ;"  (a  repetition  of 
the  same  observation  in  nUmber  Fifty  three),  and  it  is  added,|| 
"  the  representatives  of  eacl^  State  will  not  only  bring  with  them, 
a  considerable  knowledge  6f  its  laws,  and  a  local  knowledge  of 
their  respective  districts."  In  Hamilton's  brief  are  found  these 
beads ;  "  Knowledge  of  local  circumstances-^OhjeotB  to  be  con- 
sidered. These — Commerce — Taxation"  "As  to  taxation — State 
Systems" 

In  essay  number  Fifty  seven  (LYII) ;  also  claimed  by  Hamil- 
ton in  his  list,  and  by  Madis^  in  all  his  lists,  this  passage  is 
seen  ;^  "  Let  me  now  ask,  what  there  is  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  that  violates  the  principles  of  Repub- 
lican government,  or  favors  the  elevation  of  the  few  on  the  ruins 
of  the  many  ?"  "  Who  are  to  be  the  electors  ♦  *- — Not  the  rich 
more  than  the  poor."  "  No.  qualification  of  wealth — of  birth,"  &c. 
In  Hamilton's  brief, — ^*  Elevation  of  few.  First — No  qualifications 
either  for  electors  or  elected."  It  is  also  stated  in  this  number;** 
"  This  cannot  be  said  without  maintaining,  that  five  or  six 
tJiousand  citizens,  are  less  capable  of  choosing  a  fit  representative, 
or  more  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  an  unfit  one,  than  five  or  six 

*  Federalist,  p.  424.  f  Hamilion'fl  MSS.  toI.  i.  p.  66. 

X  Federalist,  p.  426.  {  Ibid.  480. 

g  Ibid.  481.  f  Ibid.  486.  »•  Ibid.  488. 
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hundred"    In  Hamilton's  brie^;  " Five  thousand  not  less  fit  t6 
choose  than  five  hundred — not  so  easily  corrupted" 

Nor  ought  this  remark  as  to  New  York,  to  be  unnoticed. 
"  The  members  of  Assembly,  for  the  cities  and  counties  of  New 
York  and  Albany,  are  elected  by  very  nearly  as  many  voters  as 
will  be  entitled  to  a  representative  in  Congress,  calcnlatiiig  on 
the  number  of  sixty  five  representatives  only."*  The  least  re^ 
flection  will  pronounce,  that  it  is  not  probable,  but  that  it  is 
indeed  eictremely  improbable,  that  so  minute  a  knowledge  of 
such  a  matter  as  the  number  of  voters  in  two  distant  localities 
of  a  distant  State,  should  have  been  so  positively  stated— Or 
even  adverted  to  at  all,  by  Madison — a  resident  of  Virginia; 
That  Hamilton  was  familial^  with  these  facts  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
his  residence  both  in  New  York,  and  in  Albany;  and  to  thd 
several  questions  which  necessarily  presented  themselves  to  himt 
during  his  very  recent  service  in  the  legislature  of  New  York.f 

The  Fifty  eighth  (LYIII). number,  claimed  by  Hamilton  in 
his  list,  and  by  Madison  in  all  of  his  lists-^answers  a  supposition 
<'  that  the  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives; 
wUl  not  be  augmented  from  time  to  time,  as  the  progress  of  popula- 
tion may  demand  ;"|  and  it  is  inferred,  **  that  the  larger  States  will 
be  strenuous  advocates  for  increasing  the  number  and  weight  of 
that  part  of  the  legislature  in  which  their  influence  predomi-* 
nates,"  from  the  fact  that  this  branch  of  the  legislature  is  a 
representation  of  citizens,  and  consequently  the  larger  States 
will  in  it  have  most  weight. 

In  Hamilton's  brief  this  note  is  seen;  ** Numbers  wiU  not  be 
augmented ;"  and  the  objection  is  answered,  "Large  States  to 
increase  influence  wilt  be  for  increasing  representatives"  How 
solicitous  his  convictions  were  on  the  importance  of  an  ade^ 
quately  large  representation  of  the  people  in  ocie  branch  of  the 
legislature,  may  be  seen  in  a  report  of  a  recent  debate  in  the 
Federal  Convention.!  Hamilton  "  expressed  himself  with  great 
earnestness  and  anxiety  in  favor  of  the  motion,"  to  increase  its 
numbers.  *'  He  avowed  himself  a  friend  to  a  vigorous  govern^ 
ment,  but  would  declare  at  the  same  time,  he  held  it  essential 
that  the  poptlar  branch  of  it  should  be  on  a  broad  foundation.  He 
was  seriously  of  opinion,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  was 

•  FederallBi,  p.  489. 

f  He  WM  in  1787,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Wsjg  and  Meane. — HuU 
B^.  iU.  211. 
X  Foderaiiflt,  441.  {  Madison  Papere,  iii.  1681. 
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on  80  narrow  ft  soale,  as  to  be  really  dangerous;  and  to  warrant 
a  jealousy  in  the  people,  for  their  liberties.  He  remarked,  that 
tne  connection  between  the  President  and  Senate  would  tend  to 
perpetuate  him,  by  corrupt  influence.  It  was .  the  more  neces- 
sary on  this  account,  that  a  numerous  representation  in  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature  should  be  established."  The 
limitation  in  the  Constitution,  that  "  the  number  of  representa- 
tives shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,"  instead  of 
forty  thousand  persons,  was  the  last  act  of  the  convention 
previous  to  the  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
was  made  at  the  request  of  Washington  from  his  seat  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  body. 

The  Sixty  second  (LXII)  and  Sixty  third  (LXIII)  essays,  are 
the  now  remaining  numbers  in  question.  Hamilton  claims  them 
in  his  list,  and  Madison  in  all  of  his  lists.  These  numbers  treat 
of  "  the  constitution  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  members;  the  manner  of  appointing  them;  the 
equality  of  representation ;  the  number  of  the  Senators,  and  the 
duration  of  their  appointments." 

^  The  first  head  of  this  subject  is  briefly  noticed ; — and  the  two 
others,  admitted  to  have  been  the  results  of  an  unavoidable  com- 
promise between  the  larger  and  the  smaller  States,  are  not  dwelt 
upon.  The  <*  number  of  the  Senators  and  the  duration  of  their 
appointments"  are  more  f\illy  discussed  in  the  several  points  of 
view  in  which  the  utility  of  the  second  branch  of  the  legislative 
department  would  present  themselves.  'It  may  be  observed, 
that  Madison's  original  view  was,  that  the  second  branch  should 
be  chosen  by  the  first. branch  of  the  legislature.  Hamilton  from 
the  outset  contended  for  an  independent  body  of  men  to  be 
chosen  by  electors  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.  Madison,  how- 
ever, felt  the  importance  of  its  consisting  **of  a  more  select 
number,  holding  their  appointments  for  a  longer  term"  than  the 
members  of  the  other  branch,  and  <*  going  out  in  rotation,"  pre- 
cautions the  more  necessary  as  he  then  thought  of  lodging  in 
this  branch  a  "  negative  on  the  State  laws."  Hamilton's  plan 
of  a  Constitution  was  in  accordance  with  his  earliest  opinion, 
and  he  is  se*en  to  have. urged  on  the  General  Convention,  as  to 
the  second  branch  of  the  legislature,  that  "  their  duration  should 
be  the  earnest  of  wisdom  and  stability"  Both  these  character- 
istics are  considered  in  the  discussion  in  these  two  numbers  of 
this  head  of  the  subject — "  the  duration  of  the  Senate  ?"   <<  With- 
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out  a  Helect  and  stable  member  of  the  government,*  the  esteem 
of  foreign  powers  will  be"  forfeited.  This  idea  is  expressed  by 
him  in  the  Convention*  "  Foreigners  are  jealous  of  our  increas- 
ing greatness,  and  would  rejoice  in  our  distractions.  Those  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  conversing  with  foreigners  respecting 
sovereigns  in  Europe,  have  discovered  in  them  an  anxiety  for 
the  preservation  of  our  democratic  Governments,  probably  for 
no  other  reason  but  to  keep  us  weak.  Unless  your  government 
is  respectable,  foreigners  will  invade  your  rights,  and  to  main- 
tain tranquillity  it  must  be  respectable— even  to  observe  neu- 
trality you  must  have  a  strong  government."  To  maintain  this 
tranquillity,  his  plan  of  government  provided  that, ^' the  Senate 
shall  exclusively  possess  the  power  of  declaring  war" — and  that 
'*  no  treaty  shall  be  made  without  their  advice  and  consent." 

The  value  of  a  Senate  in  insuring  the  other  important  cha- 
racteristic— "  stability" — in  the  policy  of  a'  government  is  fully 
stated.  ''The  objects  of  government  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  classes;  the  one  depending  on  measures  which  have 
singly  an  immediate  and  sensible  operation;  the  other  depending 
on  a  succession  of  well  chosen  and  well  connected  measures,  which 
have  a  gradual  and  perhaps  unobserved  operation.  The  im- 
portance of  the  latter  description  to  the  collective  and  per- 
manent welfare  of  every  country  needs  no  explanation.  And 
yet  it  is  evident,  that  an  assembly  elected  for  so  short  a  term  as 
to  be  unable  to  provide  more  than  one  or  two  links  in  a  chain  of 
measures,  on  which  the  general  welfare  may  essentially  depend, 
ought  not  to  be  answerable  for  the  final  result.  The  proper 
remedy  for  this  defect,  must  be  an  additional  body  in  the  legis- 
lative department,  which,  having  a  sufficient  permanency  to  pro- 
vide for  such  objects  as  require  a  continued  attention  and  a  train 
of  measures,  may  be  justly  and  effectually  answerable  for  the 
attainment  of  those  objects."  **  The  necessity  of  a  Senate,"  it  is 
stated, ''  is  not  less  indicated  by  the  propensity  of  all  single  and 
numerous  assemblies  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  sudden  and 
violent  passions  and  to  be  seduced  hy  factious  leaders  into  intemr 
perate  and  pernicious  counsels."  This  objection  to  a  single  body 
has  been  quoted  from  Hamilton's  MSS.  notes,  and  the  dangers 
from  ''  factious  leaders"  is  pointed  to  in  his  brief  in  the  General 
Convention,  that  "  demagogues  will  generally  prevail/'  The  im- 
portance of  a  Senate,  as  ''  a  defence  to  the  people  against  their 
own  temporary  errors  and  delusions'*  is  also  set  forth  in  conformity 

»  Federalist,  p.  474. 
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With  the  language  of  his  brief.  <'  There  ought  to  be  a  principle 
in  Government  capable  of  resisting  the  popular  current;"  and  it 
is  here  added, ''  There  are  particular  moments  in  public  affairs, 
when  the  people,  stimulated  by  some  irregular  pasetan^  or  some 
illicit  advantage,  or  misled  by  the  artful  representations  of  inte- 
rested men,  will  call  for  measures  which  they  themselves  will 
afterwards  be  the  most  ready  to  lament  and  condemn.''  In  his 
brief,*  it  is  stated — ^^  Popular  assemblies  governed  by  a  few  in- 
dividuals^— the  most  popular  branch  will  acquire  an  influence 
over  the  other.  The  other  may  check  in  ordinary  cases,  in 
which  there  is  no  strong  public  passion^  but  it  will  not  in  cases 
where  there  is."  Most  happily  for  the  people  of  this  country, 
under  the  guidance  of  Washington,  with  the  systematic  counsels 
of  Hamilton,  the  '*  irregular  passions  of  the  people  misled  by 
the  artfVil  representations  of  interested  men,"  calling  "for  mea- 
sures which  they  themselves  have  afterwards  been  the  most 
ready  to  lament  and  condemn,"  were  checked  by  "the  inter- 
ference of  a  temperate  and  respectable  body  of  citizens" — ^bythe 
*' wisdom  and  stability"  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Number  Sixty  four  (LXIY.)  is  the  last  of  the  numbers  as  to 
which  there  have  been  discrepant  claims.  In  the  second  of 
Kadison's  lists,  he  claims  this  number  to  himself,  reducing  the 
contributions  of  Jay  to  four  numbers,  but,  after  the  publication  of 
a  life  of  Jay,  which  ascribes  to  him  this  number,  as  previously 
stated ;  Madison  relinquished  this  claim  ^f  and  in  his  other  lists 
adds  it  to  the  numbers  by  Jay.  Hamilton  in  his  list  gives  to 
Jay  his  full  number  of  five  essays,  but  attributes  to  him,  by  a 
mistake  of  the  pen  as  explained,  ^y  four  instead  of  sixty  four^ 
of  which  the  evidence  that  Jay  was  the  author  has  been  recently 
ascertained.^    The  enquiry  may  arise  how  it  happened  that, 

•  Hamilton't  Works,  ii.  414. 

f  In  the  paper  entitled  The  Federalist,  bjr  Madison^  preTiousljr  quoted,  it 
ihia  passage— **  He"  (Hamilton)  *«  ascribes  to  himself  No.  64,  written  bjrMr. 
Jaj,  and  to  Mr.  Jay  No.  (the  blank  is  there),  written  not  by  himself, 

but  by  J.  M.     [See  Life  of  Mr.  Jay  by  Delaplaine."] 

{  In  reply  to  a  note  of  NoTember  27th,  1868,  addressed  by  me  to  Mr.  John 
J*jr»  *  grandson  of  GoTemor  Jay,  stating,  if  there  were  "any  family  papers  re- 
lating to  the  Federalist  whjoh  you  would  desire  me  to  use  in  my  edition,  you 
will  oblige  me  by  an  early  note."  He  answered,  December  1, 1868,  **  The  other 
day  I  chanced  upon  a  bundle  of  miscellaneous  papers  which  contained  Jay's 
numbers  of  the  Federalist,  or  three  of  them  in  his  own  hand,  and  these  I  will 
get  for  you  in  a  day  or  two."  The  draughts  were  of  two  of  the  early  papers 
and  of  No.  64. 
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after  so  long  an  intecval  between  the  last  of  the  numbers  from 
the  pen  of  Jay,  he  should  have  been  the  author  of  only  one  more 
number.  That  ho  offered  to  write  this  number,  is  not  to  be 
supposed.  The  probability  is,  its  topic  being  the  constitutional 
deposit  and  office  of  the  treaty  power,  that  it  was  written  by 
him  at  the  request  of  Hamilton,  made  in  deference  to  his  distin- 
guished services  as  the  chief  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  peace- 
with  Great  Britain,  whose  great  conduct  on  that  occasion  Ham- 
ilton  had  defended  in  Congress^ 

The  investigation  of  the  authorship  of  the  several  essays 
having  been  finished,  and  the  pledge  "  to  state  all  the  evidence 
known  to  exist  to  designate  the  respective  contributions  to  it/' 
being  fulfilled,  I  will  not  in  closing  this  paper  withhold  the  re«> 
newed  declaration  of  my  conviction  that  the  attribution  by, 
Hamilton  of  its  numbers  to  the  respective  writers  of  them  is, 
with  one  exception,  entirely  correct.    This  being' so,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  parts  of  each  individual  in  the  several  topics  of  the 
work  were  these.    Hamilton  vrrote  the  first  essay,  which,  after 
an  avowal  of  his  solicitude  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
and  an  indication  of  the  apprehended  sources  of  opposition  to  it, 
gives  a  programme  of  the  work.    The  interesting  particulars 
proposed  to  be  discussed  are  stated — "TA^  uHUty  of  the  Union  ^ 
to  your  political  prosperity :  The  insufficienq/  of  the  present  confede- 
ration to  preserve  that  Union :  The  necessity  of  a  government  at  least 
equally  energetic  with  the  one  proposed  to  the  attainment  of  that  object :  • 
The  conformity  of  the  proposed  Constitution  to  the  true  principles  of 
republican  government:  Its  analogy  to  your  own  State  Constitution: 
and  lastly y  the  additional  security  which  its  adoption  wHl  afford  tOi 
the  preservation  of  that  species  of  government^ — to  liberty  and  to- 
property." 

It  is  seen ;  that  Jay  in  the  four  succeeding  numbers,  exhibited 
*'  the  dangers  from  foreign  force  and  influence,"  and  that  his  re- 
maining number  relates  to  the  treaty  power — ^these  being  the 
topics  with  which,  as  Embassador  to  Spain  and  to  France,  and 
as  then  Secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  he  would  be  familiar.  Madi- 
son took  a  larger  and  more  varied  part;  some  of  his  essays 
being  supplementary  to  those  by  Hamilton — one,  on  the  dangers 
of  faction  and  the  provisions  against  it,  continued  from  a  pre- 
vious number  by  Hamilton — another  on  a  distinct  topic,  being 
an  answer  to  "  an  objection  drawn  from  the  extent  of  country'' 
—a  joint  contribution  with  Hamilton  in  three  numbers,  on  the 
subject  of  the  tendency  of    Federal   governments   rather  to 
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anarchy  among  the  members  than  tyranny  in  the  head;  these 
three  numbers  merely  addacing  hiBtorical  examples  to  confirm 
this  view — ^two  nombers,  *'  concerning  the  difficulties  which  the 
Convention  must  have  experienced  in  the  formation  of  a  proper 
plan  /' — ^two*  numbers,  shewing  'Hhe  conformity  of  the  plan  to 
republican  principles,  with  an  answer  to  an  objection  in  respect 
to  the  powers  of  the  Constitution'' — ^four  numbers,  giving  *'a 
general  view  of  the  powers  proposed  to  be  vested  in  the  Union ;" 
*-two  numbers,  being  ''a  discussion  of  the  supposed  danger 
from  the  powers  of  the  Union  to  the  State  governments,  with 
an  examination  of  the  comparative  means  of  influence  of  the 
Federal  and  State  governments" — and  two;  his  last  numbers, 
on  "  the  meaning  of  the  maxim  which  requires  a  separation  of 
the  departments  of  power  with  a  view  of  the  means  of  giving 
efficacy  in  practice  to  that  maxim'' — in  the  whole,  three  conjoint 
tind  fourteen  other  numbers.  The  residue,  being  the  great  body 
of  the  work,  is  Hamilton's^  His  essays,  beside  a  delineation  of 
its  scope  and  leading  topics,  are  directed  to  their  primary  object 
-^--a  comprehensive  manifestation  of  the  value  of  the  Union — of 
the  union  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  under  one  firm 
National  Oovemment.  They  commence,  with  an  exposition  of 
the  causes  which  would  induce  the  States,  if  disunited,  to  make 
war  upon  each  other,  followed  by  a  detail  of  the  consequences 
which  would  attend  such  a  situation ; — ^the  "  producing  standing 
armies  and  other  institutions  unfriendly  to  liberty"— and  by  an 
argued  presentation  of  <<  the  utilitt  of  the  Union  as  a  safeguard 
against  domestic  faction  and  insurrection" — of  its  '*  utility  in 
respect  to  Commerce  and  a  Navy,"  and  of*  its  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  revenue,  and  as  connected  with  it — ^that  of 
economy."  Then  follows  the  great  topic,  in  contrast,  so  long 
the  burthen  of  his  thoughts  and  previous  writings — a  Aill  ex- 
hibition of  the  *<  Defects  of  the  Confederation,  in  relation  to  the 
Principle  of  legislation  for  the  States  in  their  collective  capa- 
cities," illustrated  by  examples  to  shew  'Hhe  tendency  of  Fede- 
ral Governments  rather  to  anarchy  among  the  members  than  to 
tyranny  in  the  head"— -a  subject  commenced  by  Hamilton  and 
jointly  illustrated  by  Madison.  Its  other  defects  are  next  pourw 
trayed;  *Hhe'  total  want  of  a  sanction  to  its  laws" — ^^Hhe  want 
of  a  mutual  guarantee  of  the  State  governments" — ^*  the  prin- 
ciple of  regulating  the  contributions  of  the  States  to  the  common 
treasury  by  Quotas,"  with  observations  to  prove  <*  the  import- 
ance and  advantage  of  authorizing  the  national  government 
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to  raiae  its  own  revenaes  in  its  own  way^'-^^the  want  of  a 
power  to  regulate  commerce"-^"  the  want  of  a  direct  and  effect* 
ive  power  of  raising  armies" — "  tlie  right  of  equal  suffrage  among 
the  States/'  condemned  by  "  every  idea  of  proportion  and  everj 
rule  of  fair  representation,"  and  exposing  the  goyemment  to  be 
'' obstructed  at  critical  seasons" — the  crowning  defect — ^''the 
want  of  a  Judiciary  power" — ^the  '*  improper  organieation  of 
Congress — ^as  a  single  body" — and  the  absence  of  "  a  ratification 
of  the  existing  Federal  system  by  the  People."  The  exposure 
'of  these  defects  is  naturally  followed  by  a  large  and  powerful 
argument  of  <'  the  necessity  of  a  government  at  least  equally 
energetic,"  and  by  '<  an  answer  to  the  objection  concerning 
standing  armies,"  shewing  the  necessity  of  a  government  having 
within  itself  the  means  of  national  defence,  and  exhibiting 
<<the  securities  to  liberty  provided  in  the  Constitution,  and 
those  also  resulting  fVom  the  less  frequent  necessity' of  using 
force,  than  would  be  that  of  separate  Confederacies;  and  ftorii 
the  checks  to  aggretoions  upon  it  in  the  power  of  the  State 
'Governments." 

This  discussion  is  appropriately  succeeded  by  an  argument  of 
*the  necessary  '<  power"  in  a  Grovemment  charged  with  the  com- 
mon defence  "  of  regulating  the  militia."  The  natural  sequence 
to  this  argument  is,  the  evincing  the  necessity  of  the  power  of 
taxation  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  national  forces,"  by 
procuring  revenue  to  the  full  extent  of  the  national  exigencies, 
leaving  to  the  States  "  an  independent  and  uncontrollable 
authority  to  raise  their  own  revenues  for  the  supply  of  their 
own  wants,"  which  involved  an  exposition  of  the  interesting 
topic — ^the  extent  of  the  alienation  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  ''rights  of  State  sovereignty," — the  great  and  tangent  diffi- 
culty of  that  and  of  all  future  time  until  the  Constitution,  unless 
amended,  shall  expire, — and  a  reftitation  of  the  alleged  conflict 
with  State  rights  in  the  grant  of  power  to  the  general  govern- 
ment ''to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  the  Constitution,"  and  of 
the  provision,  "that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  the  treatie/i  made  by  its 
authority  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  A  defence  of 
'  the  grant  of  a  general  power  of  taxation,  as  least  burthensome 
to  the  people  in  its  economical  operation,  and  least  likely  to  be 
carried  to'  excess,  closes  the  first  original  volume  of  the  series, 
ending  with  its  thirty  sixth  number. 
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Having  next  exhibited  the  impolicy  of  the  project  in  Virginia 
and  of  the  provision  in  Pennsylvania,  for  altering  or  correcting 
breaches  of  a  Constitution  by  occastomU  or  periodical  conventions, 
Hamilton  proceeds  to  show — instead  of  '^  exterior  provisions  for 
Maintaining  in  practice  the  necessary  partition  of  power  among 
the  several  departments"  of  a  government — that  the  true  mode 
'  is  -'by  so  contriving  its  interior  structore,  as  that  its  several 
constituent  parts  may,  by  their  mutual  relations,  be  the  means 
of  keeping  each  other  in  their  proper  places/'.  The  elucidation 
of  this  view,  in  the  symmetrical  stages  of  this  discussion,  led  to 
'*  a  more  particular  examination  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
government,"  beginning  with  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
followed  by  ft  view  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Senate— of  that 
of  the  President,  and  olosiog  with  that  of  the  judicial  depart- 
ment— the  last  number  relative  thereto  being  an  answer  to  "  an 
objection  raised  against  the  Constitution  with  most  success"-*- 
its  '*  want  of  a  constitutional  provision  for  the  trial  by  jury  in 
civil  cases."  These  examinations  are  much  extended,  and  are 
pregnant  with  a  practical  philosophy,  of  which  the  conclusions 
are  regarded  in  this  country  as  maxims,  and  have  served  as  early 
CPntrolling  guides  in  the  formation  of  subsequent  State  Consti- 
tutions, since  not  always  followed. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  "  the  commentary  on  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Government"  was  completed  by  Hamilton  and 
published  on  the  fourth  of  April,  1788.  The  intelligence  soon 
after  received  from  South  Carolina  shewed  that  the  policy  re- 
sorted to  in  Massachusetts  to  induce  there  an  unconditional 
adoption  of  the  Constitution — 'the  promise  of  subsequent  amend- 
ments— had  also  been  resorted  to  in  that  Southern  State.  One 
of  the  chief  grounds  of  objection  to  be  removed  by  such  amend- 
ments was  the  want  of  a  formal  '*  bill  of- rights."  This  objection 
is  answered  in  the  last  essay  but  one ;  by  a  recital  of  various 
provisions^  of  the  Constitution,— especially,  "  the  establishment 
of  the  writ  of  Sabeas  Corpus — the  prohibition  of  ex  post  facto 
laws,  and  of  titles  to  nobility"-— and  by  declaring  that  ''the 
Copstitutioi)  19  in  itself  in  every  rational  sense,  and  to  every 
use^l  purpose^^A  Bill  of  Biohts."  The  vindication  of  the 
Constitution  is  concluded  by  Hamilton  with  this  brief  summary 
•n^"  The  additional  securities  to  republican  government,  to 
liberty  and  to  property,  to  be  derived  iVom  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  under  consideration,  consist  chiefly  in  the  restraints  which 
the  PRESERVATION  of  the  Union  will  impose  on  local  factions  and 
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inBurrections,  and  on  the  ambition  of  powerfal  individuals  in 
single  States,  who  might  acquire  credit  and  influence  enough^ 
fVom  leaders  and  fayorites,  to  become  the  despots  of  the  people ; 
in  the  diminution  of  the  opportunities  to  foreign  intrigue,  which 
the  dissolution  of  the  Confederacy. would  invite  and  facilitate; 
in  the  prevention  of  extensive  military  establishments,  which 
could  not  fail  to  grow  out  of  wars  between  the  States  in  a  dis- 
united situation ;  in  the  express  guarantee  of  a  republican  form 
of  Government  to  each ;  in  the  absolute  and  universal  exclusion 
of  titles  of  nobility  j  and  in  the  precautions  against  the  repe- 
tition of  those  practices  on  the  part  of  the  State  governments^ 
which  have  undermined  the  foundations  of  property  and  credit, 
hav^e  planted  mutual  distrust  in  the  breasts  of  all  classes  of 
citieens,  and  have  occasioned  an  almost  universal  prostration  of 
morals." 

Having  "thus  executed  the  task"  of  the  Federalist,  these 
Essays  conclude  with  a  decisive  argument  "  of  the  extreme  im- 
prudence of  insisting  upon  amendments  previous  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,"  thus  "  to  prolong  the  precarious  state  of  the 
national  affairs,  and  to  expose  the  Union  to  the  jeopardy  of 
successive  experiments,  in  the  chimerical  pursuit  of  a  perfect 
plan,"  and  with  a  solemn  appeal  "against  hazarding  anarchy—- 
Civil  War — a  perpetual  alienation  of  the  States  fVom  each 
other,  and  perhaps  the  military  despotism  of  a  victorious  dema- 
gogue, in  the  pursuit  of  what  they  are  not  likely  to  obtain,  but 
from  Tims  and  Expsrixnce,"  "  I  dread  the  more,"  Hamilton 
declares  in  the  last  words  of  the  Federalist,  addressed  to  the 
People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  "I  dread  the  more  the 
consequences  of  new  attempts,  because  I  KNOW  that  POWEB- 
FUL  INDIYIDUALS,  in  this  and  other  States,  are  enemies  to 
a  General  National  Government,  in  every  possible  shape" 

A  critical  analysis  of  this  work  is  not  within  the  province  of 
this  notice,  but  it  cannot  escape  observation,  in  addition  to  the 
contributions  of  its  other  eminent  vrriters,  how  much  of  its 
varied  value  must  be  ascribed  to  the  varied  properties  of  the 
mind  of  Hamilton — ^the  headspring — as  a  scholar,  a  soldier,  a 
jurist,  a  legislator,  a  political  economist,  and  a  statesman,  each 
uniting  its  tributes  in  singular  harmony  to  the  great  argument 
of  the  proposed  grand  result — ^tho  inducing  the  institution  of  a 
free,  vigorous,  yet  moderate  Grovornment,  to  bind  together  in  an* 
indissoluble  bond  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by  a  Consti* 
tution  ordained  and  established  by  themselves. 
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-  <'  A  Nation  without  a  National  Gtovernmsnt  is,  in  my  viow," 
he  declared,  '<  an  awfVil  spectacle.  The  establishment  of  a  Con* 
stitution,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  by  the  voluntary  consent 
of  a  whole  people,  is  a  PBODIGY,  to  the  completion  of  which 
I  look  forward  with  trembling  anxiety." 
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It  would  be  the  extreme  of  vanity  in  iu,  not  to  be  sensible,  that  we 
began  this  revolution  with  very  vague  and  confined  notions  of  the 
practical  business  of  government.  To  the  greater  part  of  us  it  was  a 
novelty;  of  those  who  under  the  former  constitution  had  had  opportu- 
nities  of  acquiring  experience,  a  large  proportion  adhered  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  remainder  can  only  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  ideas 
adapted  to  the  narrow  colonial  sphere,  in  which  they  had  been  aoous* 
tomed  to  move,  not  of  that  enlarged  kind  suited  to  the  government  of 
an  independent  nation. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  exceptions  to  these  observations ;  men  in  all 
respects  qualified  for  conducting  the  public  affiurs  with  skill  and  advan* 
tage;  but  their  number  was  small — they  were  not  always  brought 
forward  in  our  councils;  and  when  they  were,  their  influence  was  too 
commonly  borne  down  by  the  prevailing  torrent  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice. 

On  a  retrospect,  however,  of  our  transactions,  under  the  disadvantages 
with  which  we  commenced,  it  is  perhaps  more  to  be  wondered  at  that 
we  have  done  so  well,  than  that  we  have  not  done  better.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  traits  in  our  conduct,  as  conspicuous  for  sound  policy,  as 
others  for  magnanimity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  also  be 
confessed,  there  have  been  many  false  steps,  many  chimerical  prqjects 
and  Utopian  speculations,  in  the  management  of  our  civil  as  well  as  of 
our  military  affairs.  A  part  of  these  were  the  natural  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  dictated  by  our  situation.  An  extreme  jealousy  of 
power  is  the  attendant  on  all  popular  revolutions,  and  has  seldom  been 
without  its  evils.  It  is  to  this  source  we  are  to  trace  many  of  the  fatal 
mistakes,  which  have  so  deeply  endangered  the  common  cause ;  par- 
ticularly that  defect  which  will  be  the  object  of  these  remarks — ^A  want 
of  power  in  Congress. 

The  present  Congress,  respectable  for  abilities  and  integrity,  by  expe- 
rience convinced  of  the  necessity  of  change,  are  preparing  several 

imnortan^  articles   to  be  submitted  to  the  respective  States,  for  aug- 
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menting  the  powers  of  the  Confederation.  But  though  there  is  hardly 
at  this  time  a  man  of  information  in  America,  who  will  not  acknowledge, 
as  a  general  proposition,  that  in  its  present  form,  it  is  unequal,  either  to 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
in  peace;  jet  when  the  principle  comes  to  be  applied  to  practice,  there 
seems  not  to  be  the  same  agreement  in  the  modes  of  remedying  the 
defect;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  from  a  disposition  which  appeared  in  some 
of  the  States,  on  a  late  occasion,  that  the  salutary  intentions  of  Congress 
may  meet  with  more  delay  and  opposition,  than  the  critical  posture  of 
the  States  will  justify. 

It  will  be  attempted  to  show,  in  a  course  of  papers,  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  the  mischiefs  of  a  contrary  policy. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  oontroversy,  it  was  excusable  to  err.  Good 
intentions,  rather  than  great  skill,  were  to  have  been  expected  from  us. 
But  we  have  now  had  sufficient  time  for  reflection,  and  experience  as 
ample  as  unfortunate,  to  rectify  our  errors.  To  persist  in  them  becomes 
disgraceful,  and  even  criminal,  and  belies  that  character  of  good  sense, 
and  a  quick  discernment  of  our  interests,  which,  in  spite  of  our  mistakes, 
we  have  been  hitherto  allowed.  It  will  prove,  Uiat  our  sagacity  is 
limited  to  interests  of  inferior  moment,  and  that  we  are  incapable  of 
those  enlightened  and  liberal  views,  necessary  to  make  us  a  great  and 
flourishing  people. 

History  is  full  of  examples,  where  in  contests  for  liberty,  a  jealousy  of 
power  has  either  defeated  the  attempts  to  recover,  or  preserve  it,  in  the 
first  instance,  or  has  afterwards  subverted  it  by  clogging  government 
with  too  great  precautions  for  its  felicity,  or  by  leaving  too  wide  a  door 
for  sedition  and  popular  licentiousness.  In  a  government  framed  for 
durable  liberty,  not  less  regard  must  be  paid  to  giving  the  magistrate  a 
proper  degree  of  authority,  to  make  and  execute  the  laws  with  vigor, 
than  to  guard  against  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  community. 
As  too  much  power  leads  to  despotism,  too  little  leads  to  anarchy,  and 
both,  eventually,  to  the  ruin  of  the  people.  These  are  maxims  well 
known,  but  never  sufficiently  attended  to,  in  adjusting  the  frames  of 
governments.  Some  momentary  interest  or  passion  is  sure  to  give  a 
wrong  bias,  and  pervert  the  most  favorable  opportunities. 

No  friend  to  order  or  to  rational  liberty,  can  read  without  pain  and 
dugust,  the  history  of  the  Commonwealths  of  Greece.  Generally 
speaking,  they  were  a  constant  scene  of  the  alternate  tyranny  of  one 
part  of  the  people  over  the  other,  or  of  a  few  usurping  demagogues  over 
the  whole.  Most  of  them  had  been  originally  governed  by  kings,  whose 
despotiBm  (the  natural  disease  of  monarchy)  had  obliged  their  subjects 
to  murder,  expel,  depose,  or  reduce  them  to  a  nominal  existence,  ana 
institute  popular  governments.  In  these  governments,  that  of  Sparta 
excepted,  the  jealousy  of  power  hindered  the  people  from  trusting  out 
of  their  own  hands  a  competent  authority,  to  maintain  the  repose  and 
stability  of  the  commonwealth ;  whence  originated  the  frequent  revolu- 
tions and  civil  broils,  with  which  they  were  distracted.    This,  and  the 
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want  of  a  solid  federal  union  to  restrain  the  ambition  and  riyalship  of 
the  different  cities,  after  a  rapid  succession  of  bloody  wars,  ended  in 
their  total  loss  of  liberty,  and  subjugation  to  foreign  powers. 

In  comparison  of  our  governments  with  those  of  the  ancient  republics, 
we  must,  without  hesitation,  give  the  preference  to  our  own ;  because 
every  power  with  us  is  exercised  by  representation,  not  in  tumultuary 
assemblies  of  the  collective  body  of  the  people,  where  the  art  or  impu« 
dence  of  the  OraioT  or  Tribune^  rather  than  thfs  utility  or  justice  of  the 
measure  could  seldom  fail  to  govern.  Yet,  whatever  may  be  the 
advantage  on  our  side,  in  such  a  comparison,  men  who  estimate  the 
value  of  institutions,  not  from  pr^udices  of  the  moment,  but  from 
experience  and  reason,  must  be  persuaded  that  the  same  jealousy  qf 
power  has  prevented  our  reaping  all  the  advantages,  from  the  examples 
of  other  nations,  which  we  ought  to  have  done,  and  has  rendered  our 
Constitutions  in  many  respects  feeble  and  imperfect. 

Perhaps  the  evil  is  not  very  great  in  respect  to  our  State  Constitu<» 
tions;  for  notwithstanding  their  imperfections,  -  they  may,  for  some 
time,  be  made  to  operate  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  oommon  defence,  and  the  maintenance  of  order  >  and  they  seem 
to  have  in  themselves,  and  in  the  progress  of  society,  among  us,  the 
seeds  of  improvement. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  Federal  Government;  if 
it  is  too  weak  at  first,  it  will  continually  grow  weaker.  The  ambition 
and  local  interests  of  the  respective  members,  will  be  constantly  under- 
mining and  usurping  upon  its  prerogatives,  till  it  comes  to  a  dissolution ; 
if  a  partial  combination  of  some  of  the  more  powerful  ones  does  not  bring 
it  to  a  more  speech  and  vi^eiU  md. 
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In  a  single  •taie,  where  the  sovereign  power  is  exercised  by  delega- 
tion, whether  it  be  a  limited  monarchy  or  a  republic,  the  danger  most 
oommonly  is,  that  the  sotr^reign  will  become  too  powerful  for  his  con- 
stituents; in  fosderal  governments  where  different  states  are  represented 
in  a  general  council,  the  danger  is  on  the  other  side — ^that  the  members 
will  be  an  overmatch  for  the  oomfnon  head;  or  in  other  words,  that  it 
will  not  have  sufScient  influence  and  authority  to  secure  the  obedience 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  Confederacy. 

In  a  single  state,  the  sovereign  has  the  whole  legislative  power  as  well 
as  the  command  of  the  national  forces,  of  oourse  an  immediate  controul 
over  the  persons  and  property  of  the  subjects,— every  other  power  is  sub- 
ordinate and  dependent.  If  he  undertakes  to  subvert  the  constitution, 
it  can  only  be  preserved  by  a  general  insurrection  of  the  people.  The 
magistrates  of  the  provinces,  counties,  or  towns,  into  which  the  state  is 
divided,  having  only  an  executive  and  police  jurisdiction,  can  take  no 
decisive  measures  for  counteractinjf  the  first  indications  of  tyranny ;  but 
must  content  themselves  with  th%  ineffectual  weapon  of  petition  and 
remonstrance.  They  cannot  raise  money,  levy  troops,  nor  form  alli- 
ances. The  leaders  of  the  people  must  wait  till  their  discontents  have 
ripened  into  a  general  revolt,  to  put  them  in  a  situation  to  confer  the 
powers,  necessary  for  their  defence.  It  will  always  be  difficult  for  this 
to  take  plaoe;  because  the  sovereign  possessing  the  appearance  and 
forms  of  legal  authority,  having  the  forces  and  revenues  of  the  state  at 
his  command,  and  a  large  party  among  the  people  besides,  which  with 
those  advantages  he  can  hardly  fail  to  acquire — he  will  too  often  be  able 
to  baffle  the  first  motions  of  the  discontented,  and  prevent  that  union 
and  concert  essential  to  the  success  of  their  opposition. 

The  security  therefore  of  the  public  liberty,  must  consist  in  such  a 
distribution  of  the  sovereign  power,  as  will  make  it  morally  impossible 
for  one  part  to  gain  an  ascendency  over  the  others,  or  for  the  whole  to 
unite  in  a  scheme  of  usurpation. 

In  fcdderal  Governments,  each  member  has  a  distinct  sovereignty. 
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makes  and  executes  laws,  impost  taxes,  distributes  justice,  and  exer- 
cises every  other  function  of  government.  It  has  always  within  itself 
the  means  of  revenue.  And  on  an  emergency  can  levy  forces.  If  the 
common  sovereign  should  meditate  or  attempt  any  thing  unfovourable 
to  the  general  liberty,  each  member  having  all  the  proper  organs  of 
power,  can  prepare  for  defence  with  celerity  and  vigour.  Each  can 
immediately  sound  the  alarm  to  the  others,  and  enter  into  leagues  for 
mutual  protection.  If  the  combination  is  general,  as  is  to  be  expected, 
the  usurpers  will  soon  find  themselves  without  the  means  of  recruiting 
their  treasury,  or  their  armies;  and- for  want  of  continued  supplies  of 
men  and  money,  must,  in  the  end  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  attempt.  If  the 
combination  is  not  general,  it  will  imply  that  some  of  the  members  are 
interested  in  that  which  is  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction  to  others,  and  this 
cannot  be  an  attack  upon  the  common  liberty,  but  upon  the  interests 
of  one  part  in  favour  of  another  part;  and  it  will  be  a  war  between  the 
members  of  the  foederal  union  with  each  other,  not  between  them  and 
the  fosderal  government.  From  the  plainest  principles  of  human 
nature,  two  inferences  are  to  be  drawn,  one,  that  each  member  of  a 
political  confederacy,  will  be  more  disposed  to  advance  its  own  authority 
upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  confederacy,  than  to  make  any  improper 
concession  in  its  favour,  or  support  it  in  unreasonable  pretensions — the 
other,  that  the  subjects  of  each  member,  will  be  more  devoted  in  their 
attachments  and  obedience  to  their  own  particular  governments,  than 
to  that  of  the  union. 

•  It  is  the  temper  of  societies  as  well  as  of  individuals  to  be  impatient 
of  constraint,  and  to  prefer  partial  to  general  interest.  Many  cases  may 
occur,  where  members  of  a  confederacy  have,  or  seem  to  have  an  advan- 
tage in  things  contrary  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  or  a  disadvantage  in 
others  conducive  to  that  end.  The  selfishness  of  every  part  will  dispose 
each  to  believe,  that  the  public  burdens  are  unequally  apportioned,  and 
that  itself  is  the  victim.  These,  and  other  circumstances,  will  promote 
a  disposition  for  abridging  the  authority  of  the  foederal  government: 
and  the  ambition  of  men  in  office  in  each  state,  will  make  them  glad  to 
encourage  it.  They  think  their  own  consequence  connected  with  the 
power  of  the  government  of  which  they  are  a  part;  and  will  endeavour 
to  increase  the  one  as  the  mean  of  increasing  the  other. 

The  particular  governments  will  have  more  empire  over  the  minds  of 
their  sulyects  than  the  general  one,  because  their  agency  will  be  more 
direct,  more  uniform,  and  more  apparent.  The  people  will  be  habitu- 
ated to  look  up  to  them  as  the  arbiters  and  guardians  of  their  personal 
concerns,  by  which  the  passions  of  the  vulgar,  if  not  of  all  men  are  most 
strongly  affected;  and  in  every  difference  with  the  confederated  body 
will  side  with  them  against  the  common  sovereign. 

Experience  confirms  the  truth  of  these  principles. — ^The  chief  cities 
of  Greece  had  once  their  council  of  Amphyctions,  or  States-general, 
with  authority  to  decide  and  compose  the  differences  of  the  several 
cities;  and  to  transact  many  other  important  matters  relative  to  the 
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.^    V  JK've  of  oivil  war.    The  fcederal  government 

...    :,.:   vuD»<d,  whenever  the  ambition  or  fanaticism 

...J  1^1  be  disposed  to  rekindle  the  flame.    For 

~   '     .  ^  «',  i  !uM  b«en  in  a  great  moaaure  nominal;  the 

'  '        ;^.'v*  'MVtf  hakl  separate  diets,  to  manage  almost  oU 

^  ^^.    ,o  UMt  ill  fact,  the  general  diet  is  only  kept  up 

'^^    ,^.^  .,;  Ute  comnion  boilliages  and  preserve  a  sem- 

,:  ..>h'ii  this,  it  is  probablo  would  cease,  did  not  the 

,   .S.>  t<tuiU>ns,  oblige  them  to  a  kind  of  coalition. 

.!)o  I'utteil  Provinces  have  not  proceeded  to  equal 

-  .t.  -v  »*.vuli»r  causes  to  be  asgigned.    The  authority  of 

'**  ^.(.hlu*  the  whole  frame  of  the  republic,  and  is  a  kind 

-"  ^^''>„-^  St   which  the  provinces  are  bound   together.  -  The 

'    ''"  .^   „^uti^v«  influence,  in  which  more  or  less  they  all 

w  *  t'hock  upon  their  ill-humors  against  one  another. 

-^""*\   ^s;^a«»sor  eooh  province  separately,  and  the  imminent 

—  ~^^^^  jj„  wMe  would  be  exposed  of  being  overrun  by  their 

~  ^     ^    .^^  of  disunion,   Is  a  further  preservative  against   the 

**      ^„,iJi*,v  ;  a"*!  their  importance  and  even  existence  depend- 

X^     ,..^>u  frugality,  industry  and  commerce;   peace,  both  at 

-■  "'^^,,^  ta  t>t  neoeeaity  the  predominant  olyect  of  their 
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Thb  nkiationof  theae  states  is  very  unlike  that  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. Remote  as  we  are  from  Europe,  in  a  little  time  we  should  fanof 
ourselves  out  of  the  reach  of  attempts  from  abroad,  and  in  full  liberty, 
at  our  leisure  and  convenience  to  try  our  strength  at  home.  This  might 
not  happen  at  once;  but  if  the  F<edbeal  Goviaic hbitt  should  losi  its 
AuTHOftiTT  it  would  OBftTAiNLT  FOLLOW.  Political  societies,  in  dose 
neighbourhood,  must  either  be  strongly  united  under  one  government 
or  there  will  infallibly  exist  emulations  and  quarrels.  This  is  in  human 
nature;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  think  ourselves  wiser,  or  better  than 
other  men.  Some  of  the  larger  states,  a  small  number  of  years'  hence, 
will  be  in  themselves  populous,  rich  and  powerful,  in  all  those  cironm-' 
stances  calculated  to  inspire  ambition  and  nourish  ideas  of  separation  and 
independence.  Though  it  will  ever  be  their  true  interest  to  preserve 
the  union,  their  vanity  and  self  importance,  will  be  very  likely  to  over- 
power that  motive,  and  make  them  seek  to  place  themselves  at  tho 
head  of  particular  confederacies,  independent  of  the  general  one.  A 
schism  once  introduced,  competitions  of  boundary  and  rivalships*  of 
comdierce  will  easily  afford  pretexts  for  war. 

European  powers  may  have  many  inducements  for  fomenting  these 
divisions  and  playing  us  off  against  each  other:  But  without  such  a  dis^ 
position  in  them,  if  separations  once  take  place,  we  shall,  of  course, 
embrace  different  interests  and  connections.  The  particular  confedera- 
cies, leaguing  themselves  with  rival  nations,  will  naturally  be  involved 
in  their  disputes;  into  which  they  will  be  the  more  readily  tempted  by 
the  hope  of  making  acquisitions  upon  each  other,  and  upon  the  colonies 
of  the  powers  with  whom  they  are  respectively  at  enmity. 

Wb  alrbadt  sbb  symptoms  op  thb  bvils  to  bb  appbbhbndbd.  In  the 
midst  of  a  war  for  our  existence  as  a  nation ;  in  the  midst  of  dangers  too 
serious  to  be  trifled  with,  some  of  the  states  have  evaded,  or  refused, 

10 


.a8^. 
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s   * 


?^,^k«M>   tt  potnti  of  the  greatest 

««^,  .««ta  Mich  «  pert  at  this  perilous 

.«ua  ^  :mim«  end  security  ?    Is  it 

^,«^«»  ^>u^Nes  would  soon  become 

^.  ^     ^^h^'i^fcWM^  or  like  the  edicts  of  a 

_^    ,»«,*a%'^  w«  may  perhaps  be  insensi- 

a^^i^U  th«m.    There  are  others  that 

^      .V  -«^«  system  is  in  disorder;  our 

^M  il  will  hardly  obtain  a  circula- 

^b— our  army  deficient  in  num- 

...    «feu^-the  gOYemment  in  its  present 

^w  xftKMu*  to  pay,  clothe,  or  feed  their 

..»»iU2U^  progress  in  the  southern  states, 

.    « ^M«^  «^'  ihem,  though  now  in  part  rescued 

^^v   '«  "k  OMieral  without  an  army — a  force 

.   .  .i^kAc  H>  Virginia. 

^  .«.4v«%«v4^  that  this  is  a  true  picture  of  our 

vx*.   «^**^  ''h0  enemy's  whole  force  in  the  United 

.  ..v.^v-oa  Wvies  and  the  late  reinforcement,  is 

V      x-  av*uMUid  effective  men ; — that  our  population, 

)««  >o«M4  found  to  be  greater,  than  at  the  com-r 

«,^    JkJk%   the  quantity  of  our  specie   has  also 

vv«i**>  Abounds  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 

%XH«^<*  tviumodities,  with  a  considerable  and  pro- 

jhA«  »%>  have  beyond  comparison  a  better  stock  of 

..^   «»«au  «hen  we  began  the  contest,  and  an  ally,  as 

<■     .  •<^'#**>  ^^^  fiirther  wants.    And  that  we  have  on  the 

. ..'  ftUJsUuiry  troops,  paid  and  subsisted  by  that  ally,  to 

.  .;^.\ik«Ai.  PisAmcTioN  of  the  psopli,  or  mismanagiment 

V  ^.     ^4  4«HHmnt  for  the  figure  we  make,  and  for  the  dis- 

.vjv^i^v*  w^  experience,  contending  against  so  small  a 


•  V 


•l^u«o>lvea  must  now  be  persuaded  that  the  first  is  not 

.  ..i  »%a  ^Mow  it  is  not.    The  most  decided  attachment  of  the 

'u  4^vu«»  have  made  them  endure,  without  a  convulsion,  the 

.VnX*  ^^  ^^^  currency,  added  to  the  unavoidable  inconve- 

,^^.     I'here  is  perhaps  not  another  nation  in  the  world,  that 

\oo  *^wu  equal  patience  and  perseverance  in  similar  circum- 

y^     I  iw  oueuiy  have  now  tried  the  temper  of  almost  every  part  of 

.^gi    mU  they  can  hardly  produce  in  their  ranks  a  thousand  men, 

H  vlu'uft  their  arts  and  seductions,  have  voluntarily  joined  their 

'4  h^  ^^     t'he  miseries  of  a  rigorous  captivity,  may  perhaps  have  added 

\%»  uiAH^  more  to  the  number  of  the  American  levies,  at  this  time  in 

«[j4>  ^ttuea*    This  small  accession  of  force  is  the  more  extraordinary. 


i        y^ 
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H  tbej  hwe  kt  lome  p«rioda,  boen  apparently  ia  the  ftiU  bd*  of  moooM, 
while  every  thing  wore  ta  aapeot  tending  to  inftiM  deapondenqy  into 
the  people  of  tliia  country.  This  has  been  remarkably  the  oata  in  tha 
■outhem  atatea. 

Th^  for  a  time  had  almost  nndiaturbed  poaaewton  of  two  of  them; 
and  ComwalUt,  after  orermnning  a  great  part  of  a  third;  after  two  tio- 
toriona  battiea,  only  bronght  with  him  into  Vir^nia  about  two  hundred 
toriea-^  the  state  where  he  thought  himielf  lo  well  eatabliahed,  that 
he  presamptuoualy  rentured  to  aaanre  the  miniater,  there  waa  not  a 
rebel  left,  a  amall  body  of  continental  troopa,  have  been  to  effectually 
■econded  by  the  militia  of  that  vanqniahed  country,  as  to  hare  been 
able  to  capture  a  number  of  his  troops  more  than  equal  to  thdr  own, 
and  to  repossess  the  principal  part  of  the  state. 

As  ia  the  explanation  of  our  embarrasnnants  nothing  can  be  alledged 
to  the  disaffection  of  the  people,  we  most  have  reooutM  to  the  ottier 
cause— of  ihpomct  and  MiBXANAOaiiUir  in  their  anuu. 

Where  the  blame  of  this  may  lie  is  not  so  much  the  question  as  what 
are  the  proper  remedies;  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  too 
large  a  share  has  fallen  upon  Congress,  That  body  la  no  doubt  charge^ 
able  with  mistakes;  but  perhapa,  its  greatest  has  been  loo  much  readi- 
ness to  make  oonoeeaiona  of  the  powers  implied  in  its  ori^nal  trust. 
This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  an  ezoessiTe  oomplaisanoe  to  the  spirit, 
which  has  evidently  aotoated  a  majority  of  the  states, — a  desire  of 
moDopoli^g  all  power  in  thenuelves.  Congreas  have  been  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  afikirs,  witliont  the  means  of  ftilfilling  that 
responsibility. 

It  would  be  too  severe  a  reflection  upon  ns  b)  suppose,  that  a  dispoM* 
tion  to  make  the  moat  of  the  friendship  of  othMt,  and  to  exempt  our- 
selves from  a  fall  share  of  the  burthens  of  the  war  has  had  any  part  ia 
the  backwardness,  which  has  appeared  in  many  of  the  states,  to  oonfer 
powen  and  adopt  roeasuree  adequate  to  the  ezigenoy.  Suoh  a  senti- 
ment would  neither  be  wise,  just,  generous  nor  honourable;  nor  do  I 
believe  the  accusation  would  be  well  founded,  yet  our  conduct  makes 
ns  liable  to  a  snspioion  of  this  sort.  It  is  oeirt^u,  however,  that  too 
sanguine  expeotations  from  Europe  have  unintentionally  relaxed  our 
efforts,  by  diverting  a  sense  of  danger,  and  begetting  an  opinion  that 
the  inequality  of  the  contest  would  make  every  campaign  the  last. 

We  did  not  consider  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  exhaust  the  resouroa* 
of  a  nation  drcumHtanoed  like  that  of  Great  Britain ;  whose  goveo^ment 
has  always  been  distinguished  for  energy,  and  its  people  for  enthusiasm. 
Nor  did  we  in  estimating  the  superiority  of  our  friends  make  sofflcitnt 
allowance  for  that  want  of  concert,  which  will  ever  obaraoleriie  the 
operations  of  allies,  or  for  the  immense  advantage  to  the  enemy,  of 
having  their  forces,  though  inferior,  under  a  single  direction. 

Finding  the  rest  of  Europe  either  friendly  or  pacific,  we  never  calcu- 
lated the  contingencies  which  might  alt^  that  disposition:  norrefiected 
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„     •»«■  'I'  Ckprioe  of  •  ■ingle 
.    «,!,  .4  Ai  whole  ■^■teiii. 

*    .^_,    *M  4Wr.    The  war  with  the 

-     ^  .^u«d  jf^TM  to  our  Bide  u  will 

.;  ..wAW«  MK  diiputa  this,  if  things 

,^  .1  niM<  ilwparity  of  the  oonteat 

'    ,       .    ,    a«  M«*.    Tbe  neutral  powers 

.  ^., —  Meommodation,  or  they  will 

.^iMmU>>u*  to  be  made;  one,  that 

'^  ^     iii'Ti'  [iruvinceB  and  England ;  for 

^...  .•  Aiwtrie  and  Russia  have  been 

u^u^"  *^  ^*  belligerent  powers,  for 

^ . .     ;ii  Miiirt  mediation  haa  been  offered— 

.^  .•  ^twiii*tk>n  and  a  more  general  war. 

.  .  :tKMi««  for  exertion — the  first  will 

^.'.^  .11 «  »vr*e  situation,  than  before  the 

,  ...    i>'.:auJ.    The  composing  of  present  dif- 

,,   (.1(1  *  revival  of  anciout  connections; 

.  Mw>4  -fi  greater  oeution  and  restnunt  in  ft 

-    ,   .sf  JriMdod,  would  hazard  a  dismember- 
.^u.  and  we  are  bound  in  honor,  in  duty 

«.MB  iMi  MlMBllr  pTodoowl  a  ohango!  Dsr  poltUai,  U 

"^  .'^,\„«kl  WMtpMUa;  andwhilaiha  llrod  DO  hoitile 

^.,^,a  «M  !•  b«  cipMtsd.     Tha  BmpaniT,  her  KID,  bj 

"^  '      ,    y   I  u  nnf  bis  loallnatloDi,  arent  to  Ibe  >c|midl»mmt 

.  Jkt  L.tlimin"i'  of  Bngland,  bu  (Itod  Hvenl  IndioallnDi 

....M.     ■)  •boehl  b«  a  waicbty  sontidantioD  wltb  di,  tbat 

^  >»;•  ^^  -''^  'I*""  "  ■''"'■'■i  tbrea  of  tha  prloelpal  odm  it* 

.  ;iH,  Cha  KIps  of  Spain,  tbs  King  of  Pruiiu,  and  tbs 

<«j  \i.>.a  >w(  vbat  maj  Im  Iba  polUloi  of  (oecauon. 

>  bii  ditMtlf,  bat  Tlrtiullj,  Dodar  tba  plaodbls  farm  af  a 

u  «4  tfnabl  to  b«  wllh  tha  coneDmDM  of  our  bIIIoi,  not  to 
A^u  ■•  guj[ht  to  prapan  far  lbs  Iblrd  •rani,  ■  mora  ganaral 

k  aaiWIir  of  BBW  iDtaraiti  will  bo  iDToUed,  and  tba  affairs  of 

la  ar  raiHAnr  lapoHTAxci.    In  proportlan  ■■  tha  objMIs 

H  linT —  eoraplloatsil  aail  aitDmlTa,  tho  flnal  auoaou  mnit 

t  pcaporllaa  ai  tbo  lalaraita  of  othan  In  our  ouDoerarmaf  ba 

hy  aon  Immadlata  Interuti  of  tbair  awn,  angbt  our  attan* 

i«a  babiilf  to  ba  awakoDad  and  ■ngmtntad. 

Ml7  to  ttr^n  aT0i7  narra  for  aompljiDg  with  tba  raqalil- 

ipalgD  u  daolaivs  ■■  pouibia ;  but  wo  ougbt  wilbout 

Dr  Conaniia.     Erarr  plin  of  wbleh  thli  li  not  tbo 

ij,    Tba  Mparato  aicrtloDi  of  tbs  itatsi  will  Dorar  nBo*.— 

lion  of  tba  raaonrsoi  of  tha  wbola,  aadar  to* 

with  powar  iDaelant  to  giro  afloaoj  to  Ibelr  raaoln- 

balng  a  ooaquiRsD  raocLl  now,  or  can  aiaka  na  a  BAm 
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And  in  interest,  to  employ  every  effort  to  dispossen  the  enemy  of  what 
they  hold.  A  natural  hasis  of  the  negociation  with  respect  to  this  con* 
tinent^  will  be,  that  each  party  shall  retain  what  H  possesses  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  qualified  perhaps  by  a  cession  of  particular  points 
for  an  equivalent  elsewhere.  It  is  too  delicate  to  dwell  on  the  motives 
to  this  apprehension ;  but  if  such  a  compromise  sometimes  terminates 
the  disputes  of  nations  originally  Independent^  it  will  be  less  extraordi- 
nary where  one  party  was  originaUy  und^^  tue  dominion  of  the  other. 
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The  preceding  numben  are  chiefly  intended  to  conflrm  an  opinicn, 
already  pretty  generally  received,  that  it  ii  necenary  to  augment  the 
powera  of  the  confederation.  The  principal  difficulty  yet  remains  to 
fix  the  public  judgment  definitively  on  the  pointf  which  ought  to  com- 
pose that  augmentation. 

It  may  be  pronounced  with  confidence  that  nothing  short  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles  can  suffice, 

1st — The  Power  of  Regulating  Trade,  comprehending  a  right  of 
granting  bounties  and  premiums  by  way  of  encouragement,  of  imposing 
duties  of  every  kind  as  well  for  revenue  as  regulation,  of  appointing  all 
officers  of  the  customs,  and  of  laying  embargoes  in  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies. 

2nd — A  moderate-^-levied  tax,  throughout  the  United  States,  of  a 
specific  rate  per  pound  or  per  acre,*  granted  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  perpetuity ;  and  if  Congress  think  proper,  to  be  levied  by  their  own 
collectors. 

3d — A  moderate  capitation-taxf  on  every  male  inhabitant  above  fifteen 
years  of  age,  exclusive  of  common  soldiers,  common  seamen,  day 
laborers,  cottagers,  and  paupers,  to  be  also  vested  in  perpetuity,  and 
with  the  same  condition  of  collection. 

4th— The  disposal  of  all  unlocated  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  (so  far  as  respects  the  profits  of  the  first  sale  and  the  quit  rents), 
the  i'lrisdiotion  remaining  to  the  respective  States  in  whose  limits  they 
are  contained. 

5th — ^A  certain  proportion  of  the  product  of  all  mines  discovered,  or 
to  be  discovered,  for  the  same  duration,  and  with  the  same  right  of 
collection  as  in  the  second  and  third  articles. 

*  Two  pence  an  nore  on  onliiTaied,  and  a  halfjpenny  on  nnenltiTated  land,  would 
anewer  the  purpote,  and  would  be  to  moderate  aa  not  to  be  felt — a  imall  tax  on  nneul- 
tirated  land  would  bare  the  good  effect  of  obliging  the  proprietor  either  to  cultiTatc 
St  himielf,  or  to  dispose  of  it  to  some  persons  that  would  do  it. 

t  Suppose  a  dollar,  or  eren  half  a  dollar  per  head. 
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6th — ^The  appointment  of  all  land  (as  well  as  naval)  offioers  of  every 
rank. 

The  three  first  articles  are  of  IKKEDIATE  NECESSITY ;  the  three 
last  would  be  of  great  present,  but  of  much  greater  future  utility ;  the 
whole  combined  would  give  solidity  and  permanency  to  the  Union. 

The  great  defect  of  the  Confederation  is,  that  it  gives  the  United 
States  no  property ;  or,  in  other  words,  no  revenue,  nor  the  means  of 
acquiring  it,  inherent  in  themselves  and  independent  on  the  temporary 
pleasure  of  the  different  members.  And  power  without  revenue,  in 
political  society,  is  a  name.  While  Congress  continue  altogether  de- 
pendent on  the  occasional  grants  of  the  several  States,  for  the  means  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  can  neither  have 
dignity,  vigor,  nor  credit.  Credit  supposes  specific  and  permanent 
funds  for  the  punctual  payment  of  interest,  with  a  moral  certainty  of 
the  final  redemption  of  the  principal. 

In  our  situation,  it  will  probably  require  more,  on  account  of  the 
general  diffidence  which  has  been  excited  by  the  past  disorders  in  our 
finances. .  It  will  perhaps  be  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  redemption  of  the  principal  in  a  determinate  period, 
as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  interest. 

It  is  essential  that  the  property  in  such  funds  should  be  in  the  con- 
tractor himself,  and  the  appropriation  dependent  on  his  own  will. 

If,  instead  of  this,  the  possession  or  disposal  of  them  is  dependent  on 
the  voluntary  or  occasional  concurrence  of  a  number  of  different  wills 
not  under  his  absolute  control,  both  the  one  and  the  other  will  be  too 
precarious  to  be  trusted.  The  most  wealthy  and  best  established  nations 
are  obliged  to  pledge  their  funds  to  obtain  credit^  and  it  would  be  the 
height  of  absurdity  in  us,  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  to  expect  to  have 
it  on  better  terms.  This  credit  being  to  be  procured  through  Congress, 
the  funds  ought  to  be  provided,  declared,  and  vested  in  them.*  It  is  a 
fact  that  verifies  the  want  of  specific  funds — a  circumstance  which 
operates  powerfully  against  our  obtaining  credit  abroad  is,  not  a  distrust 
of  our  becoming  independent,  but  of  our  continuing  united ;  and  with 
our  present  confederation  the  distrust  is  natural.  Both  foreigners  and 
the  thinking  men  among  ourselves,  would  have  much  more  confidence 
in  the  duration  of  the  Union,  if  ihey  were  to  see  it  supported  on  the 
foundation  here  proposed. 

There  are  some  among  us  ignorant  enough  io  imagine,  that  the  war 
may  be  carried  on  without  credit,  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  year 
with  what  may  be  raised  within  the  year.  But  this  is  for  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  our  real  resources  and  expenses. 

It  may  be  demonstrated,  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  revenue,  which 

*  It  might,  indeed,  be  a  good  restraint  upon  the  ipirlt  of  running  in  debt,  with 
which  goTemments  are  too  apt  to  be  infeoted,  to  make  it  a  oondiUon  of  the  grants  to 
Congreti,  that  they  ihall  be  obliged,  in  all  their  loam,  to  appropriate  fundi  for  th» 
payment  of  principal  ai  well  ai  interest,  and  sneh  a  reitrietion  might  be  tenrioeabls 
to  pablie  credit. 
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these  States  are  capable  of  affording,  will  be  defident  annually,  five  or 
six  millions  of  dollars  for  the  support  of  civil  government  and  of  the  war. 

This  is  not  a  coi\jecture  haiarded  at  random^  but  the  result  of  experi- 
ment and  calculation ;  nor  can  it  appear  surprising,  when  it  is  considered 
tliat  the  revenues  of  the  United  Provinces,  equal  to  these  States  in 
population,  beyond  comparison  superior  in  industry,  commerce,  and 
riches,  do  not  exceed  twenty  five  millions  of  guilders,  or  'about  nine 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  In  times  of  war,  they  have  raised  a  more 
considerable  sum,  but  it  has  been  chiefiy  by  gratuitous  combinations  of  rich 
individuals,  a  resource  we  cannot  employ,  because  there  are  few  men  of 
large  fortunes  in  this  country,  and  these  for  the  most  part  in  land.  Taxes 
in  the  United  Provinces  are  carried  to  an  extreme  which  would  be  im- 
practicable here.  Not  only  the  living  are  made  to  pay  for  every  neces- 
sary of  life,  but  even  the  dead  are  tributary  to  the  public  for  the  liberty 
of  interment  at  particular  hours.  These  considerations  make  it  evident 
that  we  could  not  raise  an  equal  amount  of  revenue  in  these  States. 
Yet^  in  ^76,  when  the  currency  was  not  depreciated.  Congress  emitted, 
for  the  expenses  of  the  year,  fourteen  millions  of  dollars.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  there  was  a  want  of  order  and  economy  in  the  expenditure 
of  public  money,  nor  that  we  had  a  greater  military  force  to  maintain 
at  that  time  than  we  now  have ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  allowing  for 
the  necessary  increase  in  our  different  civil  lists,  and  for  the  advanced 
prices  of  many  articles,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  possible  to  reduce  our 
annual  expense  very  much  below  that  sum.  Thb  simple  idea  of  the 
subject^  without  entering  into  details,  may  satisfy  us,  that  the  deficiency 
which  has  been  stated  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  exaggeration. 

Indeed,  nations  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  loans  in  time  of  war,  and  hence  it  is  that  most  of  the  States 
of  Europe  are  deeply  immersed  in  debt.  France  is  among  the  number, 
notwithstanding  her  immense  population,  wealth,  and  resources.  Eng- 
land owes  the  enormous  sum  of  two  hundred  millions  sterling.  The 
United  Provinces  with  all  their  prudence  and  parsimony,  owe  a  debt  of 
the  generality  of  fifty  millions,  besides  the  particular  debts  of  each 
province.  Almost  all  the  other  powers  are  more  or  less  in  the  same 
circumstances. 

While  this  teaches  us  how  contracted  and  uninformed  are  the  views 
of  those  who  expect  to  carry  on  the  war  without  running  in  debt.  It 
ought  to  console  us  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  that  which  we  now 
owe,  or  may  have  occasion  to  incur,  in  the  remainder  of  the  war.  The 
whole,  without  burthening  the  people,  may  be  paid  off  in  twenty  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

The  principal  part  of  the  deficient  five  or  six  millions  must  be  pro- 
cured by  loans  from  private  persons  at  home  and  abroad.  Every  thing 
may  be  hoped  from  the  generosity  of  France,  which  her  means  will 
permit,  but  she  has  full  employment  for  her  revenues  and  credit  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  on  her  own  part.  If  we  Judge  of  the  ftiture  by 
the  past,  the  pecuniary  succours  from  her  must  continue  to  be  far  short 
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of  our  wants ;  and  the  contingency  of  a  war  on  the  continent  of  ISarope 
makes  it  possible  that  they  may  diminish  rather  than  increase. 

We  have  in  a  less  degree  experienced  the  friendship  of  Spain  In  this 
article. 

The  gOYemment  of  the  United  Proyinoes,  if  disposed  to  do  it,  can 
give  us  no  assistance.  The  resources  of  the  Republic  are  chiefly  mort« 
gaged  for  former  debts.  Happily,  it  has  extensive  credit,  but  it  will 
haye  occasion  for  the  whole  to  supply  its  own  exigencies. 

Private  men,  either  foreigners  or  natives,  will  not  lend  to  a  large 
amount,  but  on  the  usual  security  of  funds  properly  established,  rhis 
security  Congress  cannot  give,  till  the  several  States  vest  them  with 
revenue,  or  the  means  of  revenue,  for  that  purpose. 

Congress  have  wisely  appointed  a  Superintendent  of  their  finances— 4k 
man  of  acknowledged  abilities  and  integrity,  as  well  as  of  great  personal 
credit  and  pecuniary  influence. 

It  was  impossible,  that  the  business  of  finance  could  be  ably  conducted 
by  a  body  of  men  however  well  composed  or  well  intentioned.  Order 
in  the  future  management  of  our  moneyed  concerns,  a  strict  regard  t6 
the  performance  of  public  engagements,  and  of  course  the  restoration 
of  public  credit,  may  be  reasonably  and  confidently  expected  fmm  Mr. 
Morris's  administration,  if  he  is  furnished  with  materials  upon  wLich  to 
operate ;  that  is,  if  the  Federal  Government  can  acquire  funds  as  the 
basis  of  his  arrangements.  He  has  very  judiciously  proposed  a  National 
Bank,  which,  by  uniting  the  interest  and  influence  of  the  •  moneyed 
men  with  the  resources  of  Government,  can  alone  give  it  that  durable 
and  extensive  credit  of  which  it  stands  in  need.  This  is  the  best  expe- 
dient he  could  have  devised  for  relieving  the  public  embarrassments ; 
but  to  give  succes-i  to  the  plan,  it  is  essential  that  Congress  should  have 
it  in  their  power  to  support  him  with  unexceptionable  fiinds.  Had  we 
begun  the  practice  of  finding  four  years  ago,  we  should  have  avoided 
that  depreciation  of  the  currency  which  has  been  pemicioui  to  the 
morals  and  to  the  credit  of  the  nation ;  and  there  is  no  other  method 
than  this  to  prevent  a  continuance  and  multiplication  of  the  evils  flowing 
from  that  prolific  souroe. 
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fTea  toooeedinff  niimb«rs  of  the  ContinenUlU t  were  written  iMt  fkll,  but  Moidoii- 
ally  got  out  of  tlio  poMeMion  of  the  writer.  He  hM  lately  reoorered  theoii  and  he 
gires  them  to  the  pnblio  more  to  finish  the  derelopement  of  hU  plan,  than  from  any 
hope  that  the  temper  of  the  times  will  adopt  his  ideas.] 

The  vesting  CongreM  with  the  power  of  regulating  trade  ought  to  have 
been  a  principal  object  of  the  confederation  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  It 
is  as  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  oommerce  as  of  revenue.  There  are 
some  who  maintain  that  trade  will  regulate  itself,  and  is  not  to  be  bene- 
fitted by  the  encouragements,  or  restraints  of  government.  Such  per- 
sons will  imagine,  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  common  directing  power. 
This  is  one  of  those  wild  speculative  paradoxes,  which  have  grown  into 
credit  among  us,  contrary  to  the  uniform  practice  and  sense  of  the  most 
enlightened  nations. 

Contradicted  by  the  numerous  institutions  and  laws,  that  exist  every 
where  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  by  the  pains  taken  to  cultivate  particular 
branches  and  to  discourage  others,  by  the  known  advantages  derived 
fh>m  those  measures,  and  by  the  palpable  evils  that  would  attend  their 
discontinuance — ^it  must  be  r^ected  by  every  man  acquainted  with 
commercial  history.  Commerce,  like  other  things,  has  its  fixed  princi- 
ples, according  to  which  it  must  be  regulated:  if  these  are  understood 
and  observed,  it  will  be  promoted  by  the  attention  of  government,  if 
unknown,  or  violated,  it  will  be  injured — ^but  it  is  the  same  vrith  every 
other  part  of  administration. 

To  preserve  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  a  nation  ought  to  be  a 
leading  aim  of  its  policy.  The  avarice  of  individuals  may  frequently 
find  its  account  in  pursuing  channels  of  traffic  prejudicial  to  that 
balance,  to  which  the  government  may  be  able  to  oppose  effectual 
impediments.  There  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  possibility  of  open- 
ing new  sources,  which,  though  accompanied  with  great  difficulties  in 
the  commencement,  would  in  the  event,  amply  reward  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  bringing  them  to  perfection.  The  undertaking  may  often 
exceed  the  influence  and  capitals  of  individuals,  and  may  require  no 
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•mall  aeeifltanoe,  as  well  from  the  revenue  as  from  the  authority  of  the 
state. 

The  contrary  opinion,  which  has  grown  into  a  degree  of  YOgue  amon; 
us,  has  originated  in  the  iigudidous  attempts  made  at  different  times 
to  effect  a  bsgulation  of  pricks.  It  became  a  cant  phrase  among  the 
opposers  of  these  attempts,  that  trade  must  rsgulatb  itsilf:  by  which 
at  first  was  only  meant  that  it  had  its  fundamental  laws,'  agreeable  to 
which  its  general  operations  must  be  directed ;  and  that  any  violent 
attempts  in  opposition  to  these  would  commonly  miscarry.  In  this 
sense  the  maxim  was  reasonable;  but  it  has  sinco  been  extended  to 
militate  against  all  interference  by  the  sovereign ;  an  extreme  as  little 
reconcileable  with  experience,  or  common  sense,  as  the  practice  it  was 
first  framed  to  discredit. 

The  reasonings  of  a  very  ingenious  and  sensible  writer,*  by  being 
misapprehended,  have  contributed  to  this  mistake.  The  scope  of  his 
argument,  is  not,  as  by  some  supposed,  that  trade  will  hold  a  certain 
invariable  course  independent  on  the  aid,  protection,  care  or  concern  of 
government;  but  that  it  will,  in  the  main,  depend  upon  the  compara- 
tive industry,  moral  and  physical  advantages  of  nations;  and  that 
though,  for  a  while,  from  extraordinary  causes,  there  may  be  a  wrong 
balance  against  one  of  them,  this  will  work  its  own  cure,  and  things  will 
ultimately  return  to  their  proper  level.  His  object  was  to  combat  that 
excessive  jealousy  on  this  head,  which  has  been  productive  of  so  many 
unnecessary  wars,  and  with  which  the  British  nation  is  particularly 
infected ;  but  it  was  no  part  of  his  design  to  insinuate  that  the  regu- 
lating hand  of  government  was  either  useless  or  hurtfuL  The  nature 
of  a  government,  its  spirit,  maxims  and  laws,  with  respect  to  trade,  are 
among  those  constant  moral  causes,  which  influence  its  general  results, 
and  when  it  has  by  accident  taken  a  wrong  direction,  assist  in  bringing 
it  back  to  its  natural  course.  This  is  every  where  admitted  by  all 
writers  upon  the  sulyect;  ^nor  is  there  one  who  has  asserted  a  contrary, 
doctrine. 

Trade  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  England  under  the 
auspices  of  Elisabeth ;  and  its  rapid  progress  there  is  in  a  great  measure 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  fostering  care  of  government  in  that  and  succeed- 
ing reigns. 

From  a  different  spirit  in  the  government,  with  superior  advantages, 

France  was  much  later  in  commercial  improvements,  nor  would  her 

trade  have  been  at  this  time  in  so  prosperous  a  condition,  had  it  not 

been  for  the  abilities  and  indefatigable  endeavours  of  the  great  Golbkrt. 

He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  French  commerce,  and  taught  the  way  to 

his  successors  to  enlarge  and  improve  it.  .  The  establishment  of  the 

woolen  manufacture,  in  a  kingdom,  where  nature  seemed  to  havei 

denied  the  means,  is  one  among  many  proofs,  how  much  may  be 

effected  in  favour  of  commerce  by  the  attention  and  patronage  of  a  wise 

administration. 

•  Hume'i  Eissy — Jealouey  of  Trade. 
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The  niunber  of  useftil  edicts  passed  by  Louis  the  14th,  and  sinoe  hi* 
time,  in  spite  of  frequent  interruptions  from  the  jealous  enmity  of  Great 
Britain,  has  advanced  that  of  France  to  a  degree  which  has  excited  the 
enyy'and  astonishment  of  its  neighbours. 

The  Dutch,  who  may  justly  be  allowed  a  preeminence  in  the  know- 
ledge of  trade,  have  ever  made  it  an  essential  object  of  state.  Their 
commercial  regulations  are  more  rigid  and  numerous,  than  those  of  any 
other  country ;  and  it  is  by  a  judicious  and  unremitted  vigilance  of 
government,  that  they  have  been  able  to  extend  their  trafic  to  a  degree 
BO  much  beyond  their  natural  and  comparative  advantages. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  the  power  of  regulation  will  be  best 
placed  in  the  governments  of  the  several  states,  and  that  a  general 
superintendence  is  unnecessary.  If  the  states  had  distinct  interests, 
were  unconnected  with  each  other,  their  own  governments  would  then 
be  the  proper,  and  could  be  the  only  depositories  of  such  a  power;  but 
as  they  are  parts  of  a  whole  with  a  common  interest  in  trade,  as  in  other 
things,  there  ought  to  be  a  common  direction  in  that  as  in  all  other 
matters.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  many  cases  may  occur,  in  which  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  all  the  states  to  encourage,  or  suppress  a  particu- 
lar branch  of  trade,  while  it  would  be  detrimental  to  either  to  attempt 
it  without  the  concurrence  of  the  rest,  and  where  the  experiment  would 
probably  be  left  untried  for  fear  of  a  want  of  that  concurrence. 

No  mode  can  be  so  convenient  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  agreed  that  imposts  on  trade,  when  not  immoderate,  or 
improperly  laid,  are  one  of  the  most  eligible  species  of  taxation.  They 
fall  in  a  great  measure  upon  articles  not  of  absolute  necessity,  and  being 
partly  transferred  to  the  price  of  the  commodity,  are  so  far  impercepti- 
bly paid  by  the  consumer.  It  is  therefore  that  mode  which  may  be 
exercised  by  the  foederal  government  with  least  exception  or  disgust. 
Congress  can  easily  possess  all  the  information  necessary  to  impose  the 
duties  with  judgment,  and  the  collection  can  without  difficulty  be  mado 
by  their  own  officers. 

They  can  have  no  temptation  to  abuse  this  power,  because  the  motive 
of  revenue  ?rill  check  its  own  extremes.  Experience  has  shown  that 
moderate  duties  are  more  productive  than  high  ones.  When  they  are 
low,  a  nation  can  trade  abroad  on  better  terms — ^its  imports  and  exports 
will  be  larger — ^the  duties  will  be  regularly  paid,  and  arising  on  a  greater 
quantity  of  commodities,  will  yield  more  in  the  aggregate,  than  when 
they  are  so  high  as  to  operate  either  as  a  prohibition,  or  as  an  induce- 
ment to  evade  them  by  illicit  practices. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  good  reason  why  Congress  should  be  more 
liable  to  abuse  the  powers  with  which  they  are  intrusted  than  the  state- 
assemblies.  The  frequency  of  the  election  of  the  members  is  a  full 
security  against  a  dangerous  ambition,  and  the  rotation  established  by 
the  confederation  makes  it  impossible  for  any  state,  by  continuing  thtf 
same  men,  who  may  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  prevailing  fiiction, 
to  maintain  for  any  length*  of  time  an  undue  influence  in  the  national 
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oounciLi.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  thai  Congress  will  be  in  general  better 
composed  for  abilities,  and  as  well  for  integrity  as.  any  assembly  on  the 
continent. 

But  to  take  away  any  temptation  from  a  cabal  to  load  partioul«r 
articles,  which  are  the  principal  olyects  of  commerce  to  particular 
states,  with  a  too  great  proportion  of  duties,  to  ease  the  others  in  tho 
general  distribution  of  expense:  let  all  the  duties,  whether  for  regula* 
tion  or  reyenue,  raised  in  each  state,  be  credited  to  that  state,  and  let  it 
in  like  manner,  be  charged  for  all  the  bounties  paid  within  itself  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  manufactures  or  trade.  This  expedient 
will  remove  the  temptation ;  for  as  the  quotas  of  the  respective  states 
are  to  be  determined  by  a  standard  of  land,  agreeable  to  the  eighth 
article  of  the  confederation,  each  will  have  so  much  the  less  to  contri* 
bute  otherwise,  as  it  pays  more  on  its  commerce.  An  objection  -  has 
been  made  in  a  late  instance  to  this  principle.  It  has  been  urged,  that 
M  the  consumer  pays  the  duty,  those  states  which  are  not  equally  well 
situated  for  foreign  commerce,  and  which  consume  a  great  part  of  the 
imports  of  theiif  neighbours,  will  become  contributers  to  a  part  of  their 
taxes.    This  objection  is  rather  specious  than  solid. 

The  maxim,  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty,  has  been  admitted  in 
theory  with  too  little  reserve;  frequently  contradicted  in  praotice»  It 
is  true,  the  merchant  will  be  unwilling  to  let  the  duty  be  a  deduction 
from  his  profits,  if  the  state  of  the  market  will  permit  him  to  incorpo- 
rate it  with  the  price  of  his  commodity.  But  this  is  often  not  practi- 
cable. It  turns  upon  the  quantity  of  goods  at  market  in  proportion  to 
the  demand.  When  the  latter  exceeds  the  former,  and  the  competition 
is  among  the  buyers,  the  merchant  can  easily  increase  his  price,  and 
make  his  customers  pay  the  duty.  When  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and 
the  competition  is  among  the  sellers,  he  must  then  content  himself  with 
smaller  profits  and  lose  the  value  of  the  duty  or  at  least  a  part  of  it. 
When  a  nation  has  a  flourishing  and  well  settled  trade  this  more  com- 
monly happens  than  may  be  imagined,  and  it  will,  many  times,  bo 
found  that  the  duty  is  divided  between  the  merchant  and  the  consumer. 

Besides  this  consideration  which  greatly  diminishes  the  force  of  tho 
objection,  there  is  another  which  entirely  destroys  it.  There  is  a  strong 
reciprocal  influence  between  the  prices  of  all  commodities  in  a  state,  by 
which  they,  sooner  or  later,  attain  a  pretty  exact  balance  and  propor- 
tion to  each  other.  If  the  immediate  productions  of  the  soil  rise,  the 
manufacturer  will  have  more  for  his  manufacture,  the  merchant  for  his 
goods;  and  the  same  will  happen  with  whatever  class  the  increase  of 
price  begins.  If  duties  are  laid  upon  the  imports  in  one  state,  by  which 
the  prices  of  foreign  articles  are  raised,  the  products  of  land  and  labour 
within  that  state  will  take  a  proportionate  rise:  and  if  a  part  of  those 
articles  are  consumed  in  a  neighbouring  state,  it  will  have  the  same 
mfluence  there  as  at  home.  The  importing  state  must  allow  an 
advance<l  price  upon  the  commodities,  which  it  receives  in  exchange 
Crom  its  neighbour,  in  a  ratio  to  the  increased  price  of  the  article  it 
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«6ll8.  To  know  then  which  is  the  gainer  or  loser,  we  must  examine 
how  the  general  balance  of  trade  stands  between  them.  If  the^mport- 
ing  state  takes  more  of  the  commodities  of  its  neighbour  than  it  gives  in 
exchange,  that  will  be  the  loser  by  the  reciprocal  augmentation  of  prices, 
it  will  be  the  gainer  if  it  takes  less,  and  neither  will  gain  or  lose  if  the 
barter  is  carried  on  upon  equal  terms.  The  balance  of  trade,  and  con- 
sequently the  gain,  or  loss,  in  this  respect^  will  be  governed  more  by  the 
relative  industry  and  fhigality  of  the  parties,  than  by  their  relative 
advantages  for  foreign  commerce. 

Between  separate  nations  this  reasoning  will  not  apply  with  full  force, 
because  a  multitude  of  local  and  extraneous  circumstances  may  oounter- 
aiit  the  principle ;  but  from  the  intimate  connections  of  these  states,  the 
similitude  of  governments,  situations,  customs,  manners,  political  and 
commercial  causes  will  have  nearly  the  same  operation  in  the  inter- 
course between  the  states,  as  in  that  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
same  state.  If  this  should  be  controverted,  the  objection  drawn  from 
the  hypothesis  of  the  consumer  paying  the  duty  must  fall  at  the  same 
time :  For  as  far  as  this  is  true  it  is  as  much  confined  in  its  application 
to  a  state  within  itself  as  the  doctrine  of  a  reciprocal  proportion  of 
prices. 

General  principles  in  subjects  of  this  nature  ought  always  to  be 
advanced  with  caution:  in  an  experimental  analysis  there  are  found 
such  a  number  of  exceptions  as  tend  to  render  them  very  doubtful: 
and  in  questions  which  affect  the  existence  and  collective  happiness  of 
these  states,  all  nice  and  abstract  distinctions  should  give  way  to  plainer 
interests,  and  to  more  obvious  and  simple  rules  of  conduct. 

But  the  objection  which  has  been  urged  ought  to  have  no  weight  on 
another  account.  Which  are  the  states  that  have  not  sufficient  advan- 
tages for  foreign  commerce,  and  that  will  not  in  time  be  their  own 
carriers?  Connecticut  and  Jersey  are  the  least  maritime  of  the  whole; 
yet  the  sound  which  washes  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  has  an  easy  outlet 
to  the  ocean,  affords  a  number  of  harbours  and  bays,  very  commodious 
for  trading  vessels.  New  London  may  be  a  receptacle  for  merchant- 
men of  almost  any  burthen :  and  the  fine  rivers  with  which  the  state  is 
intersected,  by  facilitating  the  transportation  of  commodities  to  and 
from  every  part,  are  extremely  favourable  both  to  its  domestic  and 
foreign  trade. 

Jersey,  by  way  of  Amboy  has  a  shorter  communication  with  the 
ocean,  than  the  city  of  New  York.  Prince's  bay,  which  may  s<^rve  as 
an  out  port  to  it,  will  admit  and  shelter  in  winter  and  summer  vessels 
of  any  size.  Egg-harbour  on  its  southern  coast  is  not  to  be  despised. 
The  Delaware  may  be  made  as  subservient  to  its  commerce  as  to  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  Gloucester,  Burlington,  and  Trenton,  being  all  conve- 
niently situated  on  that  river.  The  United  Provinces  with  inferior 
advantages  of  position  to  either  of  these  states,  have  for  centuries  held 
the  first  rank  among  commercial  nations. 

The  want  of  large  trading  c'ties  has  been  sometimes  objected  as  an 
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obstacle  to  the  commerce  df  these  states;  Ymt  this  is  a  temporary 
deficiency  that  will  repair  itself  with  the  increase  of  population  and 
riches.  The  reason  that  the  states  in  question  haye  hitherto  carried  on 
little  foreign  trade,  is  that  they  have  found  it  equally  beneficial  to  pur* 
chase  the  commodities  imported  by  their  neighbours.  If  the  impostn 
on  trade  should  work  an  inconvenience  to  them»itwill  soon  cease  by 
making  it  their  interest  to  trade  abroad. 

It  is  too  much  characteristic  of  our  national  temper  to  be  ingenious 
in  finding  out  and  magnifying  the  minutest  disadvantages,  and  to  rcy'ect 
measures  of  evident  utility,  even  of  necessity,  to  avoid  trivial  and  some- 
times imaginary  evils.  We  seem  not  to  reflect,  that  in  human  society, 
there  is  scarcely  any  plan,  however  salutary  to  the  whole  and  to  every 
part,  by  the  share  each  has  in  the  common  prosperity,  but  in  one  way, 
or  another,  and  under  particular  circumstances,  will  operate  more  to 
the  benefit  of  some  parts  than  of  others.  Unless  we  can  overcome  this 
narrow  disposition  and  leam  to  estimate  measures  by  their  general 
tendencies,  we  shall  never  be  a  great  or  a  happy  people,  If  |re  remain  a 
people  at  all. 
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.  Lit  u8  see  what  will  be  the  ooiiBequencee  of  not  authorizing  the 
Federal  Government  to  regulate  the  trade  of  these  States.  Besides  the 
want  of  revenue  and  of  power,  besides  the  immediate  risk  to  our  inde- 
pendence, the  dangers  of  all  the  future  evils  of  a  precarious  Union, 
besides  the  deficiency  of  a  wholesome  concert,  and  provident  superin- 
tendence to  advance  the  general  prosperity  of  trade,  the  direct  conse- 
quence will  be  that  the  landed  interest  and  the  laboring  poor,  will  in 
the  first  place  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  trading  interest;  and  the  whole 
eventually  to  a  bad  system  of  policy,  made  necessary  by  the  want  of 
such  regulating  power. 

Each  State  will  be  afraid  to  impose  duties  on  ite  commerce,  lest  the 
other  States,  not  doing  the  same,  should  ei\joy  greater  advantages  than 
itself,  by  being  able  to  afford  native  commodities  cheaper  abroad,  and 
foreign  commodities  cheaper  at  home. 

A  part  of  the  evils  resulting  from  this  would  be,  a  loss  to  the  revenue 
of  those  moderate  duties,  which,  without  being  ii\jurious  to  commerce, 
are  allowed  to  be  the  most  agreeable  species  of  taxes  to  the  people. 
Articles  of  foreign  luxury,  while  they  would  contribute  nothing  to  the 
1  income  of  the  State,  being  less  dear  by  an  exemptiom  from  duties,  would 
have  a  more  extensive  consumption. 

Many  branches  of  trade,  hurtful  to  the  common  intesest,  would  be 
continued  for  want  of  proper  checks  and  discouragemente.  As  revenues 
must  be  found  to  satisfy  the  public  exigencies  in  peace  and  in  war,  too 
great  a  proportion  of  taxes  will  fall  directly  upon  land,  and  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life — the  produce  of  that  land. 

The  influence  of  these  evils  will  be  to  render  landed  property  fluctu- 
ating and  less  valuable — to  oppress  the  poor  by  raising  the  prices  of 
necessaries — to  iigure  commerce  by  encouraging  the  consumption  of 
foreign  luxuries,  by  increasing  the  value  of  labor — by  lessening  the 
quantity  of  home  productions,  enhancing  their  prices  at  foreign  markets, 
of  course  obstructing  their  sale,  and  enabling  other  nations  to  supplant  up. 

Particular  caution  ought  at  present  to  be  observed  in  this  country. 
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fiot  to  burthen  the  soil  itself  and  its  productions  with  heaTy  impositiotiR, 
because  the  quantity  of  unimproved  land  will  invite  the  hushandmen 
to  abandon  old  settlements  for  new ;  and  the  disproportion  of  our  popu- 
lation for  some  time  to  oome  will  necessarily  make  labor  dear,  to  reduce 
which,  and  not  to  increase  it,  ought  to  be  a  capital  oliject  of  our  policy^ 

Basy  dutiesi  therefore,  on  commerce,  especially  on  imports,  ought  to 
lighten  the  burthens  which  will  unavoidably  fall  upon  land.  Though  it 
may  be  said  that,  on  the  principle  of  a  reciprocal  influence  of  prices^ 
whereon  the  taxes  are  laid  in  the  first  instance,  they  Will  in  the  end  be 
borne  by  all  classes,  yet  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  no  one 
should  sink  under  the  immediate  pressure. 

The  great  art  is  to  distribute  the  public  burthens  well,  and  not  suffei* 
them,  either  first  or  last,  to  fall  too  heavily  on  parts  of  the  community; 
Dlse,  distress  and  disorder  must  ensue-^-a  shock  giVen  to  any  part  of  the 
political  machine  vibrates  through  the  whole. 

As  a  suflElcient  revenue  could  not  be  raised  from  trade  to  answer  the 
public  purposes,  other  articles  have  been  proposed.  A  moderate  land 
ftnd  poll  tax  being  of  easy  and  unexpensive  collection,  and  leaving 
nothing  to  discretion,  are  the  simplest  and  best  that  could  be  devised. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  the  avarice  of  -many  of  the  landholders  will  be 
opposed  to  a  perpetual  tax  upon  land,  however  modehite.  They  will 
ignorantly  hope  to  shift  the  burthens  of  the  national  expense  from 
themselves  to  others — a  disposition  as  iniquitous  as  it  is  fruitless — the 
public  necessities  must  be  satisfied  ;  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  com 
tributions  of  the  whole  society.  Particular  classes  are  neither  able  nor 
will  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  protection  and  security  of  the  others,  and 
where  so  selfish  a  spirit  discovers  itself  in  any  member,  the  re^t  of  the 
community  will  unite  to  compel  it  to  do  its  duty. 

Indeed,  many  theorists  in  political  economy  have  held,  that  all  taxes, 
wherever  they  originate,  fall  upon  land,  and  have  therefore  been  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  beet  to  draw  the  whole  revenue  of  the  State 
immediately  from  that  source,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  more  diversified 
collection,  and  the  accumulations  which  will  be  heaped  in  their  several 
stages,  upon  the  primitive '  sums  advanced  in  thosd  stages  Which  are 
imposed  on  our  trade.  But  though  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  this 
theory  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme,  impracticable  in  fact ;  yet  it  is 
evident,  in  tracing  the  matter,  that  a  large  part  of  all  taxes,  however 
remotely  laid,  will,  by  an  insensible  circulation  come  at  last  to  settle 
upon  land-^the  source  of  most  of  the  materials  employed  in  commerce. 

It  appears  from  a  calculation  made  by  the  ablest  master  of  political 
arithmetic,  about  sixty  years  ago,  that  the  yearly  product  of  all  thd 
lands  in  England  amounted  to  £42,000,000  sterling ;  and  the  whol6 
annual  eonsumption  at  that  period,  of  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  com- 
modities, did  not  exceed  £49,000,000,  and  the  surplus  of  the  exportation 
above  the  importation  £2,000,000,  on  which  sums  arise  all  the  revenues 
iu  whatever  shape,  which  go  into  the  treasury. 

11 
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It  IB  easy  to  infer  from  this,  how  large  a  part  of  them  must  directly 
or  indirectly,  be  derived  from  land. 

Nothing  can  be  more  mistaken,  than  the  oolliBion  ana  nyalship  wniob 
almost  always  subsist  between  the  landing  and  trading  interests,  for  the 
truth  is  they  are  so  inseparably  interwoven  that  one  cannot  be  injured 
without  iqjury  nor  benefited  without*  benefit  to  the  other.  Oppress 
trade,  lands  sink  in  value ;  make  it  fiourish,  their  value  rises ;  incumber 
husbandry,  trade  declines,  encourage  agriculture,  commerce  revives. 
The  progress  of  this  mutual  reaction  might  be  easily  delineated,  but  it 
is  too  obvious  to  every  man,  who  turns  his  thoughts,  however  superfi- 
cially, upon  the  subject,  to  require  it.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that  it 
is  too  often  lost  sight  of,  when  the  seductions  of  some  immediate  advan- 
tage or  exemption  tempt  us  to  sacrifice  the  future  to  the  present. 

But  perhaps  the  class  is  more  numerous  of  those,  who,  not  unwilling 
to  bear  their  share  of  public  burthens,  are  yet  averse  to  the  idea  of 
perpetuity,  as  if  there  ever  would  arrive  a  period  when  the  State  would 
bease  to  want  revenues ;  and  taxes  become  unnecessary.  It  is  of  import- 
fmce  to  unmask  this  delusioq,  and  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the 
truth.  It  is  paying  too  great  a  tribute  to  the  idol  of  popularity,  to 
flatter  so  injurious  and  so  visionary  an  expectation.  The  error  is  too 
gross  to  be  tolerated  any  where  but  in  the  cottage  of  the.  peasant.- 
Should  we  meet  with  it  in  the  Senate  House,  we  must  lament  the  igno- 
rance or  despise  the  hypocrisy  on  which  it  is  ingrafted.  Expense  is  in 
the  present  state  of  things  entailed  upon  all  governments ;  though,  if 
we  continue  United,  we  shall  be  hereafter  less  exposed  to  wars  by  land 
than  most  other  countries ;  yet  while  we  have  powerful  neighbors  on 
either  extremity,  and  our  frontier  is  embraced  by  savages,  whose  alliance 
they  may  without  difficulty  command,  we  cannot,  in  prudence,  dispense 
with  the  usual  precautions  for  our  interior  security.  As  a  commercial 
I)eop1e,  maritime  power  must  be  a  primary  object  of  our  attention,  ond 
a  navy  cannot  be  created  or  maintained  without  ample  revenues.  The 
nature  of  our  popular  institutions  requires  a  numerous  magistracy,  for 
whom  competent  provision  must  be  mode,  or  we  may  be  certain  our 
affairs  will  always  be  committed  to  improper  hands,  and  experience  will 
teach  us  that  no  government  costs  so  much  as  a  bad  one. 

We  may  preach,  till  we  are  tired  of  the  theme,  the  necessity  of  dis- 
interestedness in  republics,  without  making  a  single  proselyte.  The 
virtuous  declaimer  will  neither  persuade  himself  nor  any  other  person 
to  be  content  with  a  double  mess  of  pottage,  instead  of  a  reasonable 
stipend  for  his  services.  We  might  as  soon  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
Spartan  community  of  goods*  and  wives,  to  their  iron  coin,  their  long 
beards,  or  their  black  broth.  There  is  a  total  dissimilarity  in  the  cii^- 
oumstanccs,  as  well  as  the  manners  of  society  among  us,  and  it  is  as  ri- 
diculous to  seek  for  models  in  the  small  ages  of  Qreece  and  Rome,  as  it 
would  be  to  go  in  quest  of  them  among  the  Hottentots  and  Laplanders. 

The  public,  for  the  different  purposes  that  have  been  mentioned, 
must  always  have  large  demands  upon  its  constituents,  and  the  only 
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question  is,  whether  these  shall  be  satisfied  by  annual  grants,  perpetually 
renewed  by  a  perpetual  grant,  once  for  all,  or  by  a  compound  of  perma* 
nent  and  occasional  supplies.  The  last  is  the  wisest  course.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  should  neither  be  independent  nor  too  much  dependent. 
It  should  neither  be  raised  above  responsibility  or  control ;  nor  should 
it  want  the  means  of  maintaining  its  own  weight,  authority,  dignity; 
and  credit.  To  this  end,  permanent  ftinds  are  indispensable ;  but  they 
ought  to  be  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  moderate  in  thcdr  amount  as  never 
to  be  inconvenient.  Extraordinary  supplies  can  be  the  objects  of  extn^ 
ordinary  emergencies;  and  in  that  salutary  medium  will  consist  our 
true  wisdom. 

It  would  seem  as  if  no  mode  of  taxation  could  be  relished,  but  the 
worst  of  all  modes,  which  now  prevails  by  assessment.  Every  proposal 
for  a  specific  tax  is  sure  to  meet  with  opposition.  It  has  been  objected 
to  a  poll  tax  at  a  fixed  rate,  that  it  will  be  unequal,  and  the  rich  will 
pay  no-  more  than  the  poor.  In  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  offered 
in  these  papers  the  poor,  properly  speaking,  are  not  comprehended, 
though  it  is  true,  that  beyond  the  exclusion  of  the  indigent,  the  tax  has 
no  reference  to  the  proportion  of  property,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  b  impossible  to  devise  any  specific  tax  that  will  operate  equally 
on  the  whole  community.  It  must  be  the  province  of  the  Legislature 
to  hold  the  scales  with  a  judicious  hand,  and  balance  one  by  another. 
The  rich  must  be  made  to.  pay  for  their  luxuriesi  which  is  the  only 
proper  way  of  taxing  their  superior  wealth. 

Do  we  imagine  that  our  assessments  operate  equally?  Nothing  can 
be  more  contrary  to  the  fact.  Wherever  a  discretionary  power  is  lodged 
in  any  set  of  men  over  the  property  of  their  neighbors,  they  will  abuse 
it.  Their  passions,  pr^udices,' partialities,  dislikes,  will  have  the- prin- 
cipal lead  in  measuring  the  abilities  of  those  over  whom  their  power 
extends ;  and  assessors  will  ever  be  a  set  of  petty  tyrtots,  too  unskilful, 
if  honest,  to  be  possessed  of  so  delicate  a  trust ;  and  too  seldom  honest 
to  give  them  the  excuse  of  want  of  skilL 

The  genius  of  liberty  reprobates  every  thing  arbitrary  or  discretionary 
in  taxation.  It  exacts  that  everj^  man,  by  a  definite  and  general  rule,, 
should  know  what  proportion  of  his  property  the  State  demands*. 
Whatever  liberty  we  may  boast  in  theory,  it  cannot  exist  in  fact  while 
assessments  continue. 

The  admission  of  them  among  us  is  a  new  proof,  how  often  human 
conduct  reconciles  the  most  glaring  opposites ;  in  the  present  case,  the 
most  vicious  practice  of  despotic  governments,  with  the  freest  constitu- 
tions and  the  greatest  love  of  liberty.  t:       ' 

The  establishment  of  permanent  funds  would  not  only  answer  the 
public  purposes  infinitely  better  than  temporary  suppliesi  but  it  would 
be  the  most  effectual  way  of  easing  the  people. 

With  this  basis  for  procuring  credit,  the  amount  of  present  taxe^ 
might  be  greatly  diminished.  Large  sums  of  money  might  be  borrowed 
abroad,  at  a  low  interest,  and  introduced  into  the  country,  to  defray  the 
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current  expenaei  and  pay  the  public  debts;  which  would  not  only 
letten  the  demand  for  immediate  suppliea,  but  would  throw  more 
money  into  droulation,  and  fumiah  the  people  with  greater  meant  of 
pajring  the  tazea. 

Though  it  be  a  Just  rule  that  we  ought  not  to  run  in  debt  to  avoid 
present  expense,  so  far  as  our  faculties  extend ;  yet  the  propriety  of 
doing  it  cannot  be  disputed,  when  it  is  apparent  that  these  are  incompe- 
tent to  the  public  necessities.  Efforts  beyond  our  abilities  can  only  tend 
to  individual  distress  and  national  disappointment.  The  product  of  the 
three  foregoing  articles  will  be  as  little  as  can  be  required,  to  enable 
Congress  to  pay  their  debts,  and  restore  order  into  their  finances.  In 
addition  to  them — 

The  disposal  of  the  unlocated  lands  will  hereafter  be  a  valuable  source 
of  revenue,  and  an  immediate  pne  of  credit.  As  it  may  be  liable  to  the 
same  condition  with  the  duties  on  trade, — that  is,  the  product  of  the 
sales  within  each  State  to  be  credited  to  that  State,  and  as  the  rights  of 
jurisdiction  are  not  infringed,  it  seems  to  be  susceptible  of  no  reasonable 
objection.  • 

Mines  in  every  country  constitute  a  branch  of  the  revenue.  In  this, 
where  nature  has  so  richly  impregnated  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  they 
may  in  time  become  a  valuable  one;  and  as  they  require  the  care  and 
attention  of  government  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  this  care  and  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  it  will  very  properly  4evolve  upon  Congress.  All 
the  precious  metals  should  absolutely  be  th6  property  of  the  Federal 
Ck>vemment,  and  with  respect  to  the  others  it  should  have  a  discretion- 
ary power  of  reserving,  in  the  nature  of  a  tax,  such  part  as  it  may  judge 
not  inconsistent  with  the  encouragement  due  to  so  import<ant  an  object. 
This  is  rather  a  friture  than  a  present  resource. 

The  reason  of  allowing  Congress  to  appoint  its  own  officers  of  the 
customs,  collectors  of  the  taxes,  and  military  officers  of  every  rank,  is  to 
create  in  the  interior  of  each  State,  a  mass  of  influence  in  &vor  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  great  danger  has  been  shown  to  be,  that  it 
will  not  have  power  enough  to  defend  itself,  and  preserve  the  Union, 
not  that  it  will  ever  become  formidable  to  the  general  liberty.  A  mere 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  confederacy  will  never  be  a  principle  suf- 
ficiently active  to  crush  the  ambition  and  intrigues  of  different  members. 
Force  cannot  effect  it.  A  contest  of  arms  will  seldom  be  between  the 
common  sovereign,  and  a  single  refractory  member,  but  between  dbtinct 
combinations  of  the  several  parts  against  each  other.  A  sympathy  of 
situations  will  be  apt  to  produce  associates  to  the  disobedient.  The 
application  of  force  is  alwajrs  disagreeable — the  issue  uncertain.  It  will 
be  wise  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  it,  by  interesting  such  a  number  of 
individuals  in  each  State,  in  support  of  the  Federal  Qovernment,  as  will 
be  counterpoised  to  the  ambition  of  others,  and  will  make  it  difficult 
for  them  to  unite  the  people  in  opposition  ^o  the  first  and  necessary 
measures  of  the  Union. 

There  is  something  noble  and  magnificent  in  the  perspective  of  a 
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great  Pederal  Republio,  oloBely  linked  in  the  pursuit  of  a  oommon 
intereat,  tranquil  and  prosperous  at  home — ^respectable  abroad;  but 
there  is  something  proportionably  diminutive  and  oontemptible  in  the 
prospect  of  a  number  of  petty  States,  with  the  appearance  only  of 
Union,  jarring,  jealous,  and  perverse,  without  any  determined  direction, 
fluctuating  and  unhappy  at  home,  weak  and  insignificant  by  their  dis- 
sensions in  the  eyes  of  other  nations. 

Happy  America,  if  those  to  whom  thou  hast  intrusted  the  guardian- 
ship of  thy  infancy,  know  how  to  provide  for  thy  future  repose,  but 
miserable  and  undone,  if  their  negligence  or  ignorance  permits  the  spirit 
of  discord  to  erect  her  banner  on  the  ruins  of  thy  tranquillity  I 
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RESOLUTION    FOR   A    GENERAL    CONVENTION    OF 

THE   STATES. 

Passed  by  tub  Lioislaturb  or  Nbw  York,  Sunday,  July  21bt,  1782.* 

lieMolved,  Thai  it  appears  to  this  Legislature — after  full  and  solemn  con- 
sideration of  the  several  matters  commnnioated  by  the  Honorable  the  Com- 
mittee of  Oongress,  relative  to  the  present  postare  of  oar  affairs,  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  respecting  the  former,  as  well  as  of  the  representations,  from  time 
to  time  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Finances  of  the  United  States, 
relative  to  his  particular  department —  that  the  situation  of  these  States  is 
in  a  peculiar  manner  critiail,  and  affords  the  strongest  reason  to  appre- 
hend, from  a  continuance  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  continental 
Government,  a  subdivision  of  the  public  credit,  and  consequences  highly 
dangerous  to  the  safety  and  independence  of  these  States. 

Resolved^  That  while  this  Legislature  are  convinced  by  the  before 
mentioned  communications,  that,  notwithstanding  the  generous  intentions 
of  an  Ally,  from  whom  we  have  experienced,  and  doubtless  shall  still  • 
experience  all  possible  support;  exigencies  may  arise  to  prevent  our 
receiving  pecuniary  succors  hereafter,  in  any  degree  proportioned  to  our 
necessities.  They  are  also  convinced  from  facts  within  their  own  know- 
ledge, that  the  provisions  made  by  the  respective  States  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  are  not  only  inadequate  to  the  end,  but  must  continue  to  be  so, 
while  there  is  an  adherence  to  the  principles  which  now  direct  the  operation 
of  public  measures. 

Reidved,  That  it  is  also  the  opinion  of  this  Legislature,  that  the  present 
plan,  instituted  by  Congress,  for  the  administration  of  their  Finances,  is 
founded  in  wisdom  and  sound  policy.  That  the  salutary  effects  of  it  have 
already  been  felt  in  an  extensive  degree ;  and  that  after  so  many  violent 
shocks  sustained  by  the  public  credit,  a  failure  in  this  systemi  for  want  of 
the  support  which  the  States  are  able  to  give,  would  be  productive  of  evils 
too  pernicious  to  be  hasarded. 

Ruohoedt  That  it  appears  to  this  Legislature,  that  the  present  British 
ministry,  with  a  disposition  not  less  hostile  than  that  of  their  predecessors, 
taught  by  experience  to  avoid  their  errors ;  and  assuming  the  appearance 
of  moderation,  are  pursuing  a  scheme  calculated  to  conciliate  in  Europe, 
and  seduce  in  America.  That  the  economical  arrangements  they  appear 
to  be  adopting,  are  adapted  to  enlarging  the  credit  of  their  Oovemment, 
and  multiplying  its  resources,  at  the  same  time  that  they  serve  to  confirm 
the  prepossessions  and  confidence  of  the  people ;  and  that  the  plan  of  a 
defensive  war  on  this  Continent,  while  they  direct  all  their  attention  and 
resources  to  the  augmentation  of  their  Navy,  is  that  which  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  consequences  ultimately  dangerous  to  the  United  States. 

B^^olcfd,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Legislature,  that  the  present 
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system  of  these  States,  exposes  the  common  cause  to  a  precarious  issue, 
and  leaves  us  at  the  meroj  of  events  over  which  we  have  no  influence  •» 
a  conduct  extremely  unwise  in  any  nation,  and  at  all  times;  and  to  a 
change  of  which,  we  are  impelled  at  this  juncture,  by  reasons  of  peculiar 
and  irresistible  weight ;  and  that  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  weak- 
ness and  disorders  in  our  national  measures,  to  spread  diffidence  and 
distrust  among  thd  people;  and  prepare  their  minds  to  receive  the  im- 
pressions the  enemy  wish  to  make. 

Besolved,  That  the  general  state  of  European  affairs,  as  far  as  they  have 
(K>Qie  to  the  knowledge  of  thb  I^egislature,  affords,  in  their  opinion,  reason- 
l^ble  ground  of  confidence,  and  assures  us,  that  with  judicious,  vigorous 
exertion  on  our  part,  we  may  rely  on  the  final  attainment  of  our  object; 
but  far  fropi  justifying  indifference  and  security,  calls  upon  us  by  every 
inotive  of  honor,  good  faith,  and  patriotism,  without  delay,  to  unite  in  some 
system  more  effectual,  for  producing  energy,  harmony,  and  consistency  of 
measure?,  thmi  that  which  now  exists;  and  more  capable  of  putting  the 
common  cause  out  of  the  re^oh  pf  contingencies. 

Besolvedf  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Legislature,  the  radical  source  of 
{Host  of  our  embarrassments  is,  the  want  of  sunrioitNT  power  in  Oongress, 
to  effectuate  that  ready  and  perfect  co-operation  of  the  different  States,  on 
.which  their  immediate  safety  and  future  happiness  depend— (that  es-> 
perience  hM  demonstrate4  the  confederation  to  be  defective  in  several 
ess^qtial  points,  particularly  in  npt  vesting  the  Federal  Qovemment  either 
with  a  power  of  providing  revenqe  for  itself,  or  with  ascertained  and  pro* 
t|li|ctiye  funds,  secured  by  a  sanction  so  solemn  i^nd  general  as  would 
inspire  the  fullest  confidence  in  them,  and  make  them  a  substantial  basis 
pf  oredit^— that  these  defects  ought  to  be  without  loss  of  time  repaired,  the 
powers  of  Congress  extended,  a  solid  security  established  for  the  payment 
pf  debts  already  incurred ;  and  pompetent  means  provided  for  future  credit* 
l^nd  for  supplying  the  cnrrent  demands  of  the  war. 

Buolved,  That  it  appears  evidently  to  this  lipgislature,  thf^t  the  annual 
income  of  these  States,  Emitting  the  best  means  were  adopted  for  drawing 
out  fheir  resources,  wpuld  fall  far  short  of  the  annual  expenditure ;  and 
thiVt  there  would  be  ft  large  de^ciency  to  be  supplied  on  the  credit  of  the 
States,  which,  if  it  should  be  inconvenient  for  those  powers  to  afford,  on 
frhose  friendship  we  justly  rely,,  must  be  sought  for  from  individuals,  to 
engftg^  whom  to  lend,  satisfactory  securities  must  be  pledged  for  thp 
punctual  payment  of  interest,  and  the  final  redemption  of  the  principal. 

fieiolved.  That  it  appears  to  this  Iicgislatnre,  that  the  foregoing  im^ 
portant  ends  civi  never  l^  attained  by  partial  deliberations  of  the  States 
$€pQnUely;  but  tha^  it  is  essential  to  the  common  welfare,  thttt  there 
should  be  us  soon  as  po^i)>le  a  conference  of  the  whole  on  the  subject ;  and 
that  it  would  be  advisable  for  this  purpose  to  propose  to  Congress  to  recom- 
mend, and  to  eiMsh  State  to  adopt  the  measure  of  assembling  A  QENERAL 
QONYHNTION  OF  T9E  STATES,  spepii^lly  authorized  to  revise  and 
amend  the  Confederation,  reserving  a  righ^  to  the  respective  Legislatures 
to  ratify  their  determinations. 
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HAMILTON  TO  GOVBRNOR  CLINTON. 

PB1I.ADBLPBIA,  MaJ  14»  1783. 

The  president  of  oongrees  will  of  ooane  have  traDsmitted  to  yoar  ex« 
eellencj  the  plan  lately  adopted  by  congress  for  fnndmg  the  publio  debt. 
This  plan  was  framed  to  aooommodate  it  to  the  oljections  of  some  of  the 
states ;  but  this  spirit  of  aooommodation  will  only  serre  to  render  it  less 
efficient,  without  making  it  more  palatable.  The  opposition  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  for  instance,  is  chiefly  founded  upon  these  two  consider- 
ations: the  merchants  are  opposed  to  any  revenue  from  trade;  and  the 
state,  depending  almost  wholly  on  commerce,  wants  to  have  credit  for  the 
amount  of  the  duties. 

Persuaded  that  the  plan  now  proposed  will  have  little  more  chance  of 
success  than  a  better  one,  and  that  if  agreed  to  by  all  the  states  it  will  In  a 
great  measure  fail  in  the  execution,  it  received  my  negative. 

My  principal  objections  were— ^First,  that  it  does  not  designate  the  funds 
(except  the  impost)  on  which  the  whole  interest  is  to  arise ;  and  by  which 
(selecting  the  capital  articles  of  visible  property)  the  collection  would  have 
been  easy,  the  funds  productive,  and  necessarily  increasing  with  the- 
increase  of  the  country.  Secondly,  that  the  duration  of  the  funds  is  not 
coextensive  with  the  debt,  but  limited  to  twenty-five  years,  though  there  is 
a  moral  certainty  that  in  that  period  the  principal  will  not,  by  the  present 
provision,  be  fairly  extinguished.  Thirdly,  that  the  nomination  and 
appointment  of  the  collectors  of  the  revenue  are  to  reside  in  each  state, 
instead  of,  at  least,  the  nomination  being  in  the  United  States ;  the*  conse- 
quence of  which  will  be,  fh^i  those  states  which  have  littie  interest  in  the 
funds,  by  having  a  small  share  of  the  public  debt  due  to  their  own  citiiens, 
will  take  care  to  appoint  such  persons  as  are  the  least  likely  to  collect  the 
revenue. 

The  evils  resulting  from  these  defects  will  be,  that  in  many  instances  the 
objects  of  the  revenue  will  be  improperly  choeen,  and  will  oonsist  of  a 
multitude  of  littie  articles,  which  will,  on  experiment,  prove  insufficient; 
that,  for  want  of  a  vigorous  collection  in  each  state,  the  revenue  will  be 
unproductive  in  many,  and  will  fall  chiefly  on  those  states  which  are 
governed  by  most  liberal  principles  i  that  for  want  of  an  adequate  security, 
the  evidences  of  the  public  debt  will  not  be  transferable  for  any  thing  like 
their  value.  That  this  not  admitting  an  incorporation  of  the  creditors  in 
the  nature  of  banks,  will  deprive  the  publio  of  the  benefit  of  an  increased 
circulation,  and  of  course  will  disable  the  people'  from  paying  the  taxes 
for  want  of  a  sufficient  medium.  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  mistaken  in  my 
apprehensions,  but  the  experiment  must  determine. 

I  hope  our  state  will  consent  to  the  plan  proposed  i  because  it  b  her 
interest,  at  all  events,  to  promote  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  in  con- 
tinental funds,  independent  of  the  general  considerations  of  union  and 
propriety.    I  am  much  mistaken,  if  the  debts  due  from  the  United  States 
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to  the  eitisens  of  the  state  of  New- York  do  not  oonaiderably  exceed  ite 
proportion  of  the  neceaearj  funds ;  of  course  it  has  an  immediate  interest 
that  there  should  be  a  continental  provision  for  them.  But  there  are 
superior  motiyes  that  ought  to  operate  in  eyery  state  —  the  obligations  of 
national  faith,  honour,  and  reputation. 

Individuals  have  been  too  long  already  sacrificed  to  the  public  con« 
venience..  It  will  be  shocking,  and,  indeed,  an*  eternal  reproach  to  this 
country,  if  we  begin  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  our  independence  by  a 
vblation  of  all  the  principles  of  honesty  and  true  policy. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  domestic  debt  are 
due  to  the  citiiens  of  the  states  from  Pennsylvania  inclusively  northward. 

P.  S.  —  It  is  particularly  interesting  that  the  state  should  have  a  repre- 
sentation here.  Not  only  many  matters  are  depending  which  require  a  full 
representation  in  congress,  and  there  is  now  a  thin  one,  but  those  matters 
are  of  a  nature  so  particularly  interesting  to  our  state  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  without  a  voice  in  them.  I  wish  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  delegation 
may  appear  as  soon  as  possible;  for  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  me  to 
remain  much  longer.  Having  no  future  views  in  public  life,  I  owe  it  to 
myself  without  delay  to  enter  upon  the  care  of  my  private  concerns  in 
earnest 

RESOLUTIONS  FOR  A  GENERAL  CONVENTION,  1783. 

"Whbrbas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  congress,  the  confederation  of  the 
United  States  is  defective  in  the  following  essential  points. 

"First,  and  generally,  in  confining  the  foaderal  government  within  too 
narrow  limits ;  withholding  from  it  that  efficacious  authority  and  influence 
in  all  matters  of  general  concern,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  harmony 
and  welfare  of  the  whole ;  embarrassing  general  provisions  by  unnecessary 
details  and  inconvenient  exceptions  incompatible  with  their  nature,  tend- 
ing only  to  create  jealousies  and  disputes  respecting  the  proper  bounds  of 
the  autiiority  of  the  United  States,  and  of  that  of  the  particular  states,  and 
a  mutual  interference  of  the  one  with  the  other. 

"  Secondly — In  confounding  legislative  and  executive  powers  in  a  single 
body ;  as  that  of  determining  on  the  number  and  quantity  of  force,  land 
and  naval,  to  be  employed  for  the  common  defence,  and  of  directing  their 
operations  when  raised  and  equipped;  with  that  of  ascertaining  and  making 
requisitions  for  themecessary  sums  or  quantities  of  money  to  be  paid  by 
the  respective  states  into  the  common  treasury,  contrary  to  the  most 
approved  and  well-founded  maxims  of  free  government,  which  require  that 
the  LMiSLATiVB,  BXXOUTIVB,  and  JUDICIAL  authorities  should  be  deposited 
in  dutinei  and  separate  hands,       t 

**  Thirdly — In  the  want  of  a  Fedbral  Judicaturb,  having  cognisance  of 
all  matters  of  general  concern  in  the  last  resort,  especially  those  in  which 
foreign  nations  and  their  subjects  are  interested ;  from  which  defect,  by 
the.  interference  of  the  local  regulations  of  particular  states  militating, 
directly  or  indirectly,' against  the  powers  vested  in  the  union,  the  na»k>iial 
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trek^M  will  be  lUble  to  be  infringed,  the  national  faith  to  be  riolated,  and 
the  pablie  tranqnillitj  to  be  disturbed. 

"Fonrthly  —  In  vesting  the  United  States,  in  congress  assembled,  with 
the  pwoer  of  general  iaxaiian,  comprehended  in  that  '  of  ascertaining  the 
necessarj  sums  of  monej  to  be  raised  for  the  common  defence,  and  of 
appropriating  and  applying  the  same  for  defraying  the  public  expenses;' 
and  yet  rendering  that  power,  so  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  union; 
nugatory,  by  withholding  from  them  all  control  over  either  the  imposition 
or  the  collection  of  the  taxes  for  raising  the  sums  required,  whence  it 
happens  that  the  inclinations,  not  the  abilities,  of  the  respective  states  are, 
in  fact,  the  criterion  of  their  contributions  to  the  common  expense,  and 
the  public  burden  has  fallen,  and  will  continue  to  fall,  with  very  unequal 
weight 

"Fifthly — In  fixing  a  rule  for  determining  the  proportion  of  each  state 
towards  Uie  common  expense,  which,  if  practicable  at  all,  must  in  the 
execution  be  attended  with  great  expense,  inequality,  uncertainty,  and 
difficulty. 

"  Sixthly — In  authoriiing  congress  'to  borrow  money,  or  emit  bills,  on 
the 'credit  of  the  United  States,'  without  the  power  of  establishing  funds 
to  secure  the  repayment  of  the  money  or  the  redemption  of  the  bills 
emitted,  from  which  must  result  one  of  these  evils — either  a  want  of  suffi* 
cient  credit  in  the  first  instance  to  borrow,  or  to  circulate  the  bills  emitted, 
whereby  in  great  national  exigencies  the  public  safety  may  be  endangered, 
or,  in  the  second  instance,  frequent  infractions  of  the  public  engagements, 
disappointments  to  lenders,  repetitions  of  the  calamities  of  depreciating 
paper,  a  continuance  of  the  ii\ju8tice  and  mischiefs  of  an  unfunded  debt, 
and,  first  or  last,  the  annihilation  of  public  credit.  Indeed,  in  authoriiing 
congress  at  all  to  emit  an  ur^nded  paper  as  the  sign  of  value ;  a  resource^ 
which,  though  useful  in  the  infancy  of  this  country,  indispensable  in  the- 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  ought  not  to  continue  a  formal  part  of 
the  constitution,  nor  ever  hereafter  to  be  employed,  being  in  its  nature 
pregnant  with  abuses,  and  liable  to  be  made  the  engine  of  imposition  and 
fraud,  holding  out  temptations  equally  pernicious  to  the  integrity  of  govern* 
ment  and  to  the  morals  of  the  people. 

**  Seventhly — In  not  making  proper  or  competent  provision  for  interior 
or  exterior  defence :  for  interior  defence,  by  leaving  it  to  the  individual 
states  to  appoint  all  regimental  officers  of  the  land  forces,  to  raise  the  men 
in  their  own  way,  to  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  them,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States ;  from  which  circumstances  have  resulted,  and  will  hereafter 
result,  great  confusion  in  the  military  department,  continual  disputes  of 
rank,  languid  and  disproportionate  levies  of  men,  an  enormous  increase  of 
expense  for  want  of  system  and  uniformity  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
them,  and  from  the  competitions  of  state  bounties;  — by  an  ambiguity  in 
the  fourth  clause  of  the  sixth  article,  susceptible  of  a  construction  which 
would  devolve  upon  the  particular  states  in  time  of  peace  the  care  of  their 
own  defence  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  would  preclude  the  United  States 
from  raising  a  single  regiment  or  building  a  single  ship  before  a  declara*' 
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lioQ  of  war,  or  an  actual  oummeooement  of  hostilities ;  a  prinoiple  dangerous 
to  the  confederacy  in  different  respects,  hj  leaving  the  United  States  at  all 
times  unprepared  for  the  defence  of  their  common  rights,  obliging  them  to 
begin  to  raise  an  army  and  to  build  and  equip  a  nayy  at  the  moment  they 
would  have  oocasion  to  employ  them,  and  by  putting  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  states,  who  from  their  local  situations  are  more  immediately  exposed, 
all  the  standing  forces  of  the  country,  thereby  not  only  leaving  the  care  of 
the  safety  of  the  whole  to  a  part,  which  will  naturally  be  both  unwilling 
and  unable  to  make  effectual  provision  at  its  particular  expense,  but  also 
furnishing  grounds  of  jealousy  and  distrust  between  the  states,  unjust  in 
its  operation  to  those  states  in  whose  hands  they  are,  by  throwing  the 
exclusive  burden  of  maintaining  those  forces  upon  them,  while  their  neigh- 
bours immediately,  and  all  the  states  ultimately,  would  share  the  benefits 
of  their  services ;  for  exterior  defence,  in  authorizing  congress  '  to  build 
and  equip  a  navy,'  without  providing  any  means  of  manning  it,  either  by 
requisitions  of  the  states,  by  the  power  of  registering  and  drafting  the  sea- 
men in  rotation,  or  by  embargoes  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  induce  them  to 
accept  employment  on  board  the  ships  of  war;  the  omission  of  all  which 
leaves  no  other  resource  than  voluntary  enlistment ;  a  resource  which  has 
been  found  ineffectual  in  every  country,  and  for  reasons  of  peculiar  force, 
in  this. 

''Eighthly  —  In  not  vesting  in  the  United  States  a  oineral  supbriw* 
TBWDiNOB  or  TRADE,  equally  necessary  in  the  view  of  revenue  and  rc^M- 
latioHi  of  revenue,  because  duties  on  commerce,  when  moderate,  are 
among  the  most  agreeable  and  productive  species  of  it  which  cannot  with- 
out great  disadvantages  be  imposed  by  particular  states,  while  others 
refrain  from  doing  it,  but  must  be  imposed  in  concert,  and  by  laws  ope- 
rating upon  the  same  principles,  at  the  same  moment,  in  all  the  states ; 
otherwise  those  states  which  should  not  impose  them  would  engross  the 
commerce  of  such  of  their  neighbours  as  did  s  of  regulation^  because  by 
general  prohibitions  of  particular  articles,  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
duties,  sometimes  by  bounties  on  the  manufacture  or  exportation  of  certain 
commodities,  injurious  branches  of  commerce  might  be  discouraged,  favour- 
able branches  encouraged,  useful  products  and  manufactures  promoted; 
none  of  which  advantages  can  be  effectually  attained  by  separate  regu- 
lations without  a  general  superintending  power ;  because,  also,  it  is  essen* 
tial  to  the  due  observance  of  the  commercial  stipulations  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  powers,  an  interference  with  which  will  be  unavoid- 
able if  the  different  states  have  the  exclusive  regulation  of  their  own  trade, 
and  of  course  the  construction  of  tbe  treaties  entered  into. 

"Ninthly  — In  defeating  essential  powers  by  provisoes  and  limitations 
inoonsistent  with  their  nature,  as  the  power  of  making  treaties  with  foreign 
nations, '  provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made  whereby  the 
legislative  power  of  the  respective  states  shall  be  restrained  from  imposing 
such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to, 
OE.from  prohibiting  the  importation  or  exportation  of  any  species  of  goods 
or  commodities  whatever ;'  a  proviso  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  which 
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illoladas  a  oonstitatioiia]  possibility  of  defeating  the  treaties  of  oommerce 
entered  into  hj  the  United  States.  As  also  the  power  'of  regulating  the 
trade,  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  members  of  any 
states ;  provided^  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  state  within  its  own  limits 
be  not  infringed  or  violated/  and  others  of  a  similar  nature* 

*'Tenthly — In  granting  the  United  States  the  sole  power  'of  regnlating 
the  alloy  and  valne  of  ooin  strack  by  their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the 
respective  states,'  without  the  power  of  regulating  foreign  ooin  in  cirou- 
lation,  though  one  is  essential  to  the  due  exercise  of  the  other,  as  there 
ought  to  be  such  proportions  maintained  between  the  national  and  foreign 
coin,  as  will  give  the  former  a  preference  in  all  internal  negotiations ;  and 
■without  the  latter  power,  the  operations  of  government,  in  a  matter  of 
primary  importance  to  the  commerce  and  finances  of  the  United  States, 
will  be  exposed  to  numberless  obstructions. 

*' Eleventhly-^ In  requiring  the  assent  of  nine  states  to  matters  of 
principal  importance,  and  of  seven  to  all  others,  except  adjournments  from 
day  to  day,  a  rule  destructive  of  vigour,  consistency,  or  expedition,  in  the 
administration  of  affairs,  tending  to  subject  the  itnH  of  the  minority  to 
thai  of  the  minority,  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  a  small  combination  to 
retard  and  even  to  frustrate  the  most  necessary  measures,  and  to  oblige 
the  greater  number,  in  cases  which  require  speedy  determinations,  as 
happens  in  the  most  interesting  concerns  of  the  community,  to  come  into 
the  views  of  the  smaller ;  the  evils  of  which  have  been  felt  in  critical  con- 
junctures, and  must  always  make  the  spirit  of  government  a  spirit  of  oonH 
promise  and  expedience,  rather  than  of  system  and  energy. 

"Twelfihly-^In  vesting  in  the  foaderal  government  the  sole  direction  of 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  theif '  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
without  empowering  it  to  pass  all  atNBRAL  laws  in  aid  and  support  of  the 
laws  of  nations ;  for  the  want  of  which  authority,  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  may  be  broken,  their  reputation  sullied,  and  their  peace  interrupted, 
by  the  negligence  or  misconception  of  any  particular  state. 

"And  whereas  experience  hath  clearly  manifested  that  the  powers 
reserved  to  the  union  in  the  confederation,  are  unequal  to  the  purpose  of 
effectually  drawing  forth  the  resources  of  the  respective  members,  for  (he 
ammon  voelfart  and  dtfenee;  whereby  the  United  States  have,  upon  several 
occasions,  been  exposed  to  the  most  critical  and  alarming  situations ;  have 
wanted  an  army  adequate  to  their  defence,  and  proportioned  to  the  abilities 
of  the  country;  have  on  account  of  that  deficiency  seen  essential  posts 
reduced— others  imminentiy  endangered— whole  statee,  and  large  parts  of 
others,  overrun  and  ravaged  by  small  bodies  of  the  enemy's  forces ;  have 
been  destitute  of  sufficient  means  of  feeding,  clothing,  paying,  and  appoint- 
ing that  army,  by  which  the  troops,  rendered  loss  efficient  for  military 
operations,  have  been  exposed  to  sufferings,  which  nothing  but  unparalleled 
patience,  perseverance,  and  patriotism  could  have  endured.  Whereas, 
also,  the  United  States  have  been  too  often  compelled  to  make  the  adminis^ 
^ration  of  their  affairs  a  succession  of  temporary  expedients,  inconsistent 
with  order,  economy,  energy,  or  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  public 
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frugageniAiita,  aod  now  find  themselTes,  at  the  close  of  a  glorious  straggle 
for  indepAodence,  without  any  certain  means  of  doing  justice  to  those  who 
have  been  its  principal  supporters — to  an  army  which  has  brarely  fought, 
and  patiently  suffered — to  citisens  who  have  cheerfully  lent  their  money— 
and  to  others  who  have  in  different  ways  contributed  their  property  and 
their  personal  senrice  to  the  common  caus4 ;  obliged  to  rely  for  the  only 
effectual  mode  of  doing  that  justice  by  funding  the  debt  on  solid  securities, 
on  the  precarious  concurrence  of  thirteen  distinct  deliberatiyes,  the  dissent 
of  either  of  which  may  defeat  the  plan,  and  leave. these  states,  at  this  early 
period  of  their  existence,  involved  in  all  the  disgrace  and  mischiefs  of  • 
violated  faith  and  national  bankraptoy.    And  whereas,  notwiUistanding 
we  have,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  so  far  happily  escaped  the  com* 
plicated  dangers  of  such  a  situation,  and  now  see  the  object  of  our  wishes 
secured  by  an  honourable  peace,  it  would  be  unwise  to  hasard  a  repetition 
of  the  same  dangers  and  embarrassments,  in  any  future  war  in  which  these 
states  may  be  engaged,  or  to  continue  this  extensive  empire  under  a 
goverament  unequal  to  its  protection  and  prosperity.    And  whereas,  it  is 
essential  to  the  happiness  and  security  of  these  states,  that  their  union 
should  be  established  on  the  ipost  solid  foundations,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
this  desirable  object  cannot  be  effected  but  by  a  oovirnmint,  capable,  both 
in  peace  and  war,  of  making  every  member  of  the  union  contribute  in  just 
proportion  to  the  common  necessities,  and  of  combining  and  directing  the 
forces  and  wills  of  the  several  parts  to  a  general  end ;  to  which  purposes, 
in  the  opinion  of  congress,  the  present  confederation  is  altogether  inade* 
quate.    And  whereas,  on  the  spirit  which  may  direct  the  councils  and 
measures  of  these  states,  at  the  present  juncture,  may  depend  their  future 
safety  and  welfare — Congress  conceive  it  to  be  their  duty,  freely  to  state  to 
their  constituents  the  defects  which,  by  experience,  have  been  discovered 
in  the  present  plan  of  the  fooderal  union,  and  solemnly  to  call  their 
attention  to  a  revisal  and  amendment  of  the  same.    Therefore  resolved. 
That  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  the  several  states  to  appoint  a  Con- 
vention, to  meet  at on  the day  of ,  with  full  powers  to  revise 

the  confederation,  and  to  adopt  and  propose  such  alterations  as  to  them 
shall  appear  necessary,  to  be  finally  approved  or  rejected  by  the  states 

respectively  —  and  that  a  committee  of be  appointed  to  prepare  on 

address  upon  the  subject" 

ANNAPOLIS  CONVENTION. 

Annapolis,  September  14th,  1786. 

**  To  the  honourable  the  legislatures  of  Yirginia,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
New-Jersey,  and  New- York. 

"The  commissioners  from  the  said  states  respectively  assembled  at 
Annapolis,  humbly  beg  leave  to  report,  That  pursuant  to  their  several 
appointments,  they  met  at  Annapolis,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  September,  instant,  and  having  proceeded  to  a  communi* 
cation  of  their  powers,  they  found  that  the  states  of  New-Tork,  Pennsyl* 
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Tania,  and  Yirginia,  had  in  subatanoe,  and  nearly  in  the  same  ieniia, 
aathoriied  their  respeotive  commiasioners  to  meet  eoch  oommisaionera  aa 
were  or  might  be  appointed  bj  the  other  atatee  in  the  union,  at  auch  time 
and  place  aa  ahould  be  agreed  upon  by  the  atud  oommisaionera,  to  take 
into  conaideration  the  trade  and  oommerce  of  the  United  Statea,  to  eonaider 
how  far  an  uniform  syatem  in  their  oommercial  intercourae  and  regulationa 
might  be  neceasary  to  their  oommon  intereat  and  permanent  harmony,  and 
to  report  to  the  aeveral  atatea  auch  an  act  relative  to  thia  great  object,  aa, 
when  unanimously  ratified  by  them,  would  enable  the  United  Statea  in 
oongreaa  asaembled  eifectually  to  provide  for  the  same. 

"  That  the  state  of  Delaware  had  given  similar  powers  to  their  commia- 
aionera;  with  thia  difference  only,  that  the  act  to  be  firamed  in  virtue  of 
theae  powers,  is  required  to  be  reported  *  to  the  United  Statea  in  oongreaa 
anaembled,  to  be  agreed  to  by  them,  and  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of 
every  state.' 

**  That  the  state  of  New-Jeraey  had  enlarged  the  ol^ject  of  their  appoint- 
ment, empowering  their  commissioners  '  to  consider  how  far  an  uniform 
system  in  their  commercial  regulations,  and  Mer  important  matters,  might 
be  necessary  to  the  common  intereat  and  permanent  harmony  of  the  several 
atatea ;  and  to  report  auch  an  act  on  the  subject,  as,  when  ratified  by  them, 
would  enable  the  United  Statea  in  congress  assembled  effectually  to  pro* 
vide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  union/  * 

"  That  appointments  of  commissioners  have  also  been  made  by  the  states 
of  New-Hampshire,  Maasachusetts,  Rhode  laland,  and  North  Carolina, 
none  of  whom,  however,  have  attended.  But  that  no  information  haa  been 
received  by  your  commissioners  of  any  appointment  having  been  made  by 
the  statea  of  Connecticut,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  or  Cleorgia.  That 
the  ezpreaa  terma  of  the  powers  to  your  commissioners  supposing  a  depu- 
tation from  all  the  statea,  and  having  for  their  olject  the  trade  and  comr 
merce  of  the  United  Statea,  your  commissioners  did  not  conceive  it  advisable 
to  proceed  to  the  business  of  their  mission  under  the  circumstance  of  ao 
partial  and  defective  a  repreaentation. 

*'  Deeply  impressed,  however,  with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
object  confided  to  them  on  this  occasion,  your  commissioners  cannot  forbear 
to  indulge  an  expression  of  their  eameat  and  unanimous  wish  that  speedy 
measures  may  be  taken  to  effect  a  general  meeting  of  the  states  in  a  future 
convention  for  the  same,  and  such  other  purposes,  aa  the  aituation  of  public 
affairs  may  be  foand  to  require. 

"If  in  expressing  this  wish,  or  intimating  any  other  aentiment,  your 
commiasioners  should  seem  to  exceed  the  strict  bounds  of  their  appoint- 
ment, they  entertain  a  full  confidence  that  a  conduct  dictated  by  an  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  the  United  Statea  will  not  fail  to  receive  a  favourable 
construction.  In  this  persuaaion,  your  commiasioners  submit  an  opinion 
that  the  idea  of  extending  the  powers  of  their  deputies  to  other  objecta 
than  those  of  commerce,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  state  of  New- 
'  Jersey,  waa  an  improvement  on  the  original  plan,  and  will  deserve  to  b^ 
incorporated  into  that  of  a  fature  convention.    They  are  the  more  naturally 
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led  to  this  ooncluaioik,  m,  in  the  oourae  of  their  refleotions  on  the  suhject, 
they  have  been  indaoed  to  think  that  the  power  of  regulating  trade  is  of 
such  oomprehensiye  extent,  and  Will  enter  so  far  into  the  general  system 
of  the  federal  goyemment,  that  to  give  it  efficacy,  and  to  obyiate  questions 
and  doubts  concerning  its  precise  nature  and  limits,  may  require  a  corre- 
spondent adjustment  of  other  parte  of  the  federal  system.  That  there  are 
important  defects  in  the  system  of  the  federal  goternment,  is  acknow* 
lodged  by  the  acts  of  all  those  states  which  have  concurred  in  the  present 
meeting ;  that  the  defects,  upon  a  closer  examination,  may  be  found  greater 
and  more  numerous  than  eyen  these  acts  imply,  is  at  least  so  far  probable, 
from  the  embarrassments  which  characterise  the  present  state  of  our 
national  affairs  foreign  and  domestic,  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
merit  a  deliberate  and  candid  discussion  in  some  mode  which  will  unite 
the  sentiments  and  councils  of  all  the  states. 

"  In  the  choice  of  the  mode,  your  commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that 
a  ooNyxNTiON  of  deputies  firom  the'  different  states  for  the  special  and  sole 
purpose  of  entering  into  this  inyestigation,  afld  digesting  a  plan  of  supply, 
ing  such  defects  as  may  be  discoyered  to  exist,  will  be  entitled  to  a  prefer- 
ence, from  considerations  which  will  occur  without  being  particularised. 
Your  commissioners  decline  an  enumeration  of  those  national  circum- 
stances on  which  their  opinion  respecting  the  propriety  of  a  future,  con- 
yention  with  those  enlarged  powers  is  founded,  as  it  would  be  an  intrusion 
of  facts  and  obseryations,  most  of  which  haye  been  frequently  the  subject 
of  public  discussion,  and  none  of  which  can  haye  escaped  the  penetration 
of  those  to  whom  they  would  in  this  instance  be  addressed. 

*'  They  are,  howeyer,  of  a  nature  so  serious,  as,  in  the  yiew  of  your  com- 
missioners, to  render  the  situation  of  the  United  States  delicate  and  critical, 
calling  for  an  exertion  of  the  united  yirtue  and  wisdom  of  all  the  members 
of  the  confederacy.  Under  this  impression,  your  commissioners  with  the 
most  respectful  deference  beg  leaye  to  suggest  their  unanimous  conyiotion, 
that  it  may  effectually  tend  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  union,  if  the 
states  by  which  they  haye  been  respectiyely  delegated  would  concur  them- 
selves, and  use  their  endeayours  to  procure  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
states,  in  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
second  Monday  in  May  next,  to  take  into  consideration  the  situation  of  the 
United  States,  to  devise  such  further  provisions  as  shall  appear  to  them 
necessary  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  federal  government  adequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  union,  and  to  report  such  an  act  for  that  purpose  to 
the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  as,  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  every  state,  will  effectually  pro- 
vide for  the  same. 

"Though  your  commissioners  could  not  with  propriety  address  these 
observations  and  sentiments  to  any  but  the  states-  they  have  the  honour  to 
represent,  they  have  nevertheless  concluded,  from  motives  of  respect,  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  report  to  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled, 
and  to  the  executives  of  the  other  States." 
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The  first  objeoiion  (and  that  which  is  supposed  to  hare  the  greatest  force) 
against  the  principles  of  the  bill,  is,  that  it  'would  be  unconstitutional  to 
delegate  legislative  power  to  Congress.  If  this  objection  be  founded  in 
truth,  there  is  at  once  an  end  of  the  enquiry.  Ood  forbid  that  we  should 
violate  that  Constitution  which  is  the  charter  of  our  rights  I  But  it  is  our 
duty  to  examine  dispassionately  whether  it  really  stands  in  our  way.  If  it 
does  not,  let  us  not  erect  an  ideal  barrier  to  a  measure  which  the  public 
good  may  require. 

The  first  ground  of  the  objection  is  deduced  from  that  clause  of  the  Con* 
stitution  which  declares  "  that  no  power  shall  be  exercised  over  the  people 
of  this  state  but  such  as  is  granted  by  or  derived  from  them." 

This,  it  is  pliun,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  declaration  of  that  fun* 
damental  maxim  of  republican  governments,  "  that  all  power,  mediately  or 
immediately,  is  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  people,"  in  opposition  to 
those  doctrines  of  despotism  which  uphold  the  divine  right  of  kings,  or  lay 
the  foundations  of  government  in  force,  conquest,  or  necessity.  It  does  not 
at  all  afi*ect  the  question  how  far  the  legislature  may  go  in  granting  power  to 
the  United  States.  A  power  conferred  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
if  warranted  by  the  Constitution  under  which  they  act,  is  a  power  derived 
from  the  people.  This  is  not  only  a  plain  inference  of  reason,  but  the 
terms  of  the  clause  itself  seem  to  have  been  calculated  to  let  in  the  prin- 
ciple. The  words,  "  derived  from,"  are  added  to  the  words,  "  granted  by,'^ 
as  if  with  design  to  distinguish  an  indirect  derivation  of  power  from  an 
immediate  grant  of  it.  This  explanation  is  even  necessary  to  reconcile  the 
Constitution  to  itself,  and  to  give  effect  to  all  its  parts,  as  I  hope  fully  to^ 
demonstrate  in  its  proper  place. 

The  next  clause  of  the  Constitution  relied  upon,  is  that  whic)!  declares 
that  "  the  supreme  legislative  power  within  (his  iUUe  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Senate  and  Assembly."  This,  it  is  sud,  excludes  the  idea  of  any  other 
legislative  power  operating  wOhin  the  HaU,  But  the  more  obvious  con- 
struction of  this  clause,  and  that  which  best  consists  with  the  situation  and' 
views  of  the  country  at  this  time,  with  what  has  been  done  before  and' 
since  the  formation  of  our  Constitution,  and  with  those  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself  which  acknowledge  the  Federal  Government,  is  this — "  In  the 
distribution  of  the  different  parts  of  the  sovereignty  in  the  particular 
government  of  this  state,  the  legislative  authority  shall  reside  in  a  Senate) 
and  Assembly,"  or,  in  other  words,  "  the  legislative  authority  of  the  par- 
ticular Government  of  the  State  of  New  York  shall  be  vested  in  a  Senate 
^nd  Assembly." 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  could  have  had  nothing  more  in  view 

than  to  delineate  the  different  departments  of  power  in  our  own  State 

government,  and  never  could  have' intended  to  interfere  with  the  formation 

of  such  a  Constitution  for  the  Union  as  the  safety  of  the  whole  might 

require.  ' 

12 
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The  justness  of  this  oonsiructioii  will  be  farther  elacidated  bj  that  part 
of  the  Coniititution  which  prescribes  that  *'  the  sopreme  exeoutiye  authority 
of  the  itate  shall  be  Tested  in  a  goyemor/'  If  the  former  clause  excludes 
the  grant  of  legislatiye  power,  this  must  equally  exclude  the  grant  of 
exeoutiye  powcir.  Aud  th^  consequenoe  would  be  that  there  would  be  no 
Federal  Qoyemment  at  all. 

It  will  be,  of  no.  ayail  to  say  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  two  oases  in 
the  mode  of  expression ;  that,  in  one,  the  terms  of  description  are  "within 
the, state,"  in  the  other,  "of  the  state.''  In  grammar,  or  good  sense,  the 
.  difference  io  the  phri^aes  constitutes  no  substantial  difference  in  the  mean- 
ing, or,  if  it  does,  it  concludes  against  the  objection ;  for  the  words,  wUhin 
this  Miaie,  which  are  applied  to  the  legislatiye  power,  haye  a  certain  pre- 
cision that  may  be  supposed  to  intend  a  distinction  between  that  legislatiye 
power  which  is  to  operate  unthin  the  mUUc  only,  and  that  which  is  to  operate 
upon  thi/i  state  in  conjunotion  with  the  others.  But  I  lay  no  stress  on  this 
obseryation^.  In.  my  opinion  the  legislatiye  power  "  within  this  Mtai^'  or 
the  legislatiye  power  "  of  this  state,"  amount  in  substance  to  the  same 
thing.  And  therefore  (as  has  been  already  obseryed)  if  the  Constitution 
prohibits  the  delegation  of  legislatiye  power  to  the  Union,  it  equally  pro- 
hibits the  delegation  of  Sxecutiye  power — and  the  Conrdsract  must  then 
be  at  an  end;  for  without  legislatiye  or  executiye  power,  it  becomes  a 
nullity. 

Unfortunately  for  the  objection,  if  it  proyes  anything  it  proyes  too  much 
•:— It  proyes  that  the  powers  of  the  Union  in  their  present  form  are  an 
usurpation  on.  the  Oonstitntion  of  this  State.  This  will  appear  not  only 
from  the  reasoning  adduced,  but  from  this  further  consideration, — that  the 
United  States  are  already  possessed  of  UguUUive  as  well  as  JExeeuiivc 
authority.  The  objects  of  Executiye  power  are  of  three  kinds,  to  make 
treaties  with  foreign  nations,  to  make  war  and  peace,  to  execute  and  inter- 
pret the  laws.  This,  description  of  the  executiye  power  will  enable  us  the 
more  readily  to  distinguish  the  legislatiye ;  which  in  general  may  be  defined 
the  power  of  prescribing  rules  for  the  community. 

The  United  States  are  authorised  to  require  from  the  seyeral  states  as. 
much  money  as  they  judge  necessary  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  union,,, 
i^nd^  to  limit,  the  time  within  which  it  is  to  be  raised:  to  call  for  such  a 
number  of  troops  as.  they  deem  requisite  for  the  common  defence  in  time 
of  war — to  establish,  rules  in  all  casis  of  capture  by  sea  or  land — to  regu^ 
late  the  alloy  and  yalue  of  coin,  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures,, 
i^nd.  to  make  all  li^ws  for  the  goyernment  of  the  army  and  nayy  of  the 
union.  All  these-  are  powers  of  the  legislatiye  kind,  and  are  declared,  by 
the  confederation  to  be  binding  upon  all  the  states. 

The  first  is  nothing  less  than  a  power  of  taxing  the  states  in  gross 
though  not  in  detailj,  and  the  last  is  the  power  of  disposing  of  the* liberty 
and  liyes  of  the. citizens  of  this  state,  when  in  arms  for  the  common  defence. 
That  the  powenB  enumerated  are  all,  or  most  of  them  of  a  legislatiye 
nature,  will  not.  be  denied  by  the  law  members  on«  the  other  side  of  the. 
question.    If  the  Constitution  forbids  the  grant  of  legislatiye  power  to  the 
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Vniok,  til  those  authonties  are  illegal  and  unconsUtaiioiialy  and  ought  to 
be  resamedi 

If,  on  the  contrary,  those  authorities  ^re  properly  granted,  then  it  tbi* 
lows  that  the  Goi^STiTtTioN  does  not  forbid  the  grant  of  legislative  power, 
and  the  objection  falls  to  the  ground ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  Oonstitu- 
tion  permitting  the  grant  of  one  kind  of  legislative  authority,  and  forbid- 
ding that  of  another.  The  degree  or  nature  of  the  powers'  of  legislation 
which  it  might  b^'  proper  to  confer  upon  the  federal  goyemment  would  in 
this  case  be  a  mere  question  of  prudence  and  expediency  to  be  determined 
by  general  considerations  of  utility  and  safety. 

The  principle  of  the  olijection  under  consideration  would  not  only  sub- 
vert the  foundation  of  the  Union  as  now  established  — '  would  not  only 
render  it  impoesible  that  any  federal  government  could  exist ;  but  would 
defeat  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself.  This  last  idea 
desertes  particular  attention. 

The  nineteenth  clause  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Governor  **  tq  correspond 
with  the  <$ontineiital  Congress."  The  twentieth  provides  "  that  the  judges 
and  chancellor  shall  hold  no  other  office  than  delegate  to  the  general  Con- 
gress;"  and  the  thirtieth  directs  **  that  delegates  to  reprtHnU  this  state  in  the 
genenU  Congkbss  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  annually 
appointed." 

Now,  Sir,  I  ask,  if  Congress  were  to  have  neither  executive  nor  legislar 
tive  authority,  to  what  purpose  were  they  to  exist  f  To  what  purpose  were 
delegates  to  be'  annually  appointed  to  that  body  T  To  what  purpose  were 
these  delegates  to  represent  this  state?  Or  how  could  they  be  said  to 
represent  it  at  all  T' 

Is  not  the  plain  import  of  this  part  of  the  Constitution,  that  they  lArere 
to  reprtttni  ihia  Hate  in  the'  general  assembly  of  the  United  Statbs,  for  the 
purpose  of  maniLging  the  common  concerns  of  the  union  T  And  does  not 
this  necessarily  imply  that  they  were  to  be  clothed  with  such  powers  as 
should  be  found  essential  to  that  object  T  Does  it  amount  to  i^  constitutional 
Warrant  to  the  legislature  to  confer  those  powers  of  whatever  kind  tiiey 
Alight  be  f 

To  answer  these  questions  in  the  negative  would  be  to  charge  the  Consti- 
tution with  the  absurdity  of  proposing  to  itself  an  end,  and  yet  prohibiting' 
the  means  of  accomplishing  that  end. 

The  words  "  to  i^present  this  state"  are  of  great  latitude,  and  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  convey  any  power  necessary  to  the  conduct  and 
direction  of  its  affairs  in  connection  with  the  other  parts  of  the  confederacy. 

In  the  interpretation  of  laws  it  is  admitted  to  be' a  good  rule  to  resort  to 
the  co-existing  circumstances  and  collect  from  thence  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  law.    Let  us  apply  this  rdle  to  the  present  case. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  delegates  were  sent  to  meet  in 
Congress  with  Urge  discretionary  powers — In  short,  generally  speaking, 
*tith  full  j^wer  *'  to  take  care  of  the  republic."  In  the  whole  of  this 
transaction  the  idea'  of  an  Union  of  the  colonies  was  carefully  held  np.-^ 
It  pervaded  al*  our  public  acts. 
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In  the  declaration  of  independence  we  find  it  continued  and  confirmed; 
That  declaration,  after  setting  forth  iU  motiyes  and  caueesi  proceeds  thns— 
"  We,  therefore,  the  representatiyee  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
general  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world 
for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states ; 
that  they  are  absolyed  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that 
all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is  and 
ought  to  be  totally  dissolved ;  and  that  as  free  and  independent  states  they 
have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish 
commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  that  independent  states  may  of 
right  do." 

Hence  we  see  that  the  Union  and  Indbpendbnoi  of  these  Statu  are 
blended  and  incorporated  in  one  and  the  same  act;  which  taken  together, 
clearly  imports  that  the  United  States  had  in  their  origin  full  power  to  do 
all  acts  and*  things  which  Independent  States  may  of  right  do ;  or,  in  other 
words,  full  power  of  sovereignty. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  upon  the  authority  of  that  act  only  approved 
by  the  several  states,  they  did  levy  war,  contract  alliances,  and  exercise 
other  high  powers  of  sovereignty  even  to  the  appointment  of  a  dictator, 
prior  to  the  present  confederation. 

In  this  situation,  and  with  this  plenitude  of  power,  our  Constitution 
knows  and  acknowledges  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  annual  appointment  of  delegates  to  represent  this  state  in  that 
body ;  which  in  substance  amounts  to  a  constitutional  recognition  of  the 
Union  with  complete  sovereignty. 

A  government  may  exist  without  any  formal  organisation  or  precise  defi- 
nition of  its  powers.  However  improper  it  might  have  been,  that  the 
federal  government  should  have  oontioued  to  exist  with  such  absolute  and 
undefined  authority,  this  does  not  militate  against  the  position  that  it  did 
possess  such  authority.  It  only  proves  the  propriety  of  a  more  regular 
formation  to  ascertain  its  limits.  This  was  the  object  of  the  present 
confederation,  which  is,  in  fact,  an  abridgement  of  the  original  sovereignty 
of  the  Union. 

It  may  be  said,  (for  it  has  been  said  upon  other  occasions,)  that  though 
the  Constitution  did  consider  the  United  States  in  the  light  I  have  described, 
and  left  the  legislature  at  liberty  in  the  first  instance  to  have  organised  the 
FBDBRAL  GOVERN MSNT  in  such  a  manner  as  they  thought  proper,  yet  that 
liberty  ceased  with  the  establishment  of  the  present  confederacy.  The  dis- 
cretion of  th^  legislature  was  then  determined. 

This,  upon  the  face  of  it,  is  a  subtilty,  uncountenanced  by  a  single  prin- 
ciple of  government,  or  a  single  expression  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  say- 
ing that  a  general  authority  given  to  the  legislature  for  the  permaneni 
preservation  and  good  of  the  community,  has  been  exhausted  and  spent  by 
the  exercise  of  a  part  of  that  authority.  The  position  is  the  more  destitute 
of  colour ;  because  the  confederation,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  compaci. 
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preserves  and  ojntinaes  this  power.  The  last  olaase  of  it  aaihorises  Con- 
gress to  propose,  and  the  states  to  agree  to  such  alterations  as  might  be 
afterwards  foand  neoessarj  or  expedient. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  Constitution  knows  and  acknowledges  the 
United  States  in  Congress ;  that  it  provides  for  the  annual  appointment  of 
delegates  to  repreMeni  this  MiaU  in  that  body  without  prescribing  the  objects 
or  limits  of  that  representation.  That  at  the  time  our  Constitution  was 
framed,  the  Union  existed  with  full  sovereignty ;  and  that  therefore  the 
idea  of  sovereignty  in  the  Union  is  not  inoompatible  with  it  We  see,  fur- 
ther, that  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  objection  against  granting  legisla- 
tive power,  would  equally  operate  against  granting  executive  power,  would 
prove  that  the  powers  already  vested  in  the  union  are  illegal  and  unconsti- 
tutional, would  render  a  confederacy  of  the  states  in  any  form  impractica- 
ble, and  would  defeat  all  those  provisions  of  our  own  Constitution  which 
relate  to  the  United  States.  I  submit  it  to  the  committee,  whether  a  doc- 
trine pregnant  with  such  consequences  can  be  true — whether  it  is  not  as 
opposite  to  our  Constitution  as  to  the  principles  of  national  safety  and 
prosperity — and  whether  it  would  not  be  lamentable  if  the  seal  of  opposi- 
tion to  a  particular  measure  should  carry  us  to  the  extreme  of  imposing 
upon  the  Constitution  a  sense  foreign  to  it;  which  must  embarrass  the 
national  councils  upon  future  occasions,  when  all  might  agree  in  the  utility 
and  necessity  of  a  different  construction. 

If  the  arguments  I  have  used  under  this  head  are  not  well  founded,  let 
gentlemen  come  forward  and  show  their  fallacy.  Let  the  subject  have  a 
fair  and  full  examination,  and  let  truth,  on  whatever  side  it  may  be, 
prevail  1 

Flattering  myself  it  will  appear  to  the  committee  that  the  Constitution 
at  least  offers  us  no  impediment,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  topics  of  objection. 
The  next  that  presents  itself  is  a  supposed  danger  to  liberty  from  grant- 
ing legislative  power  to  Congress. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  this  subject,  to  remove  the  aspersions  thrown 
upon  that  body,  I  shall  give  a  short  history  of  some  material  facts  relating 
to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  business.  To  excite  the  jealousies  of  the 
people,  it  has  been  industriously  represented  as  an  undue  attempt  to  acquire 
an  increase  of  power.  It  has  been  forgotten  or  intentionally  overlooked, 
that,  considering  it  in  the  strongest  light  as  a  proposal  to  alter  the  confede- 
ration, it  is  only  exercising  a  power  which  the  confederation  has  in  direct 
terms  reposed  in  Congress,  who,  as  before  observed,  are  by  the  13th  article, 
expressly  authorised  to  propose  alterations. 

But  so  far  was  the  measure  from  originating  in  improper  views  of  that 
body,  that,  if  I  am  rightiy  informed,  it  did  not  originate  there  at  all.  It 
was  first  suggested  by  a  convention  of  the  four  Eastern  states,  and  New 
York,  at  Hartford,  and  I  believe  was  proposed  there  by  the  deputies  of  this 
state.  A  gentieman  on  our  beooh,  unconnected  with  Congress,  who  now 
hears  me,  (I  mean  Judge  Hobart,)  was  one  of  them.  It  was  dictated  by  a 
.  orinciple  which  hitter  experience  then  taught  us,  and  which  in  peace  or  war 
will  always  be  found  true — that  adequate  supplies  to  the  federal  treasury 
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can  never  flow  from  uiy  system  which  requires  the  intenreotion  of  thirteen 
deliberatiTes  between  Uie  eaU  and  the  exeeuiion. 

Congress  agreed  to  the  measure  and  recommended  it.  This  state  complied 
without  hesitation. :  All  parts  of  the  government,  senate,  assembly,  and 
coundi  of  revision  concurred -^  neither  the  Oonstitntion  nor  the  public 
liberty  presented  any  obstacle.  The  difficulties  from  these  sources  are  a 
recent  discovery. 

.  So  late  as  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  after  the  evacuation  of  this 
city,  the  Governor  of  the  state  in  his  speech  to  both  houses,  gave  a  decided 
countenance  to  the  measure— this  he  does,  though  not  in  express  terms,  yet 
by  implications  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

.  The  leading  opponents  of  the  impost,  of  the  present  day,  have  all  of 
them  at  other  times,  either  concurred  in  the  measure  in  its  most  excep- 
tionable form,  and  without  the  qualifications  annexed  to  it  by  the  proposed 
bill,  or  have  by  other  instances  of  conduct  contradicted  their  own  hypothe- 
sis on  the  ConstitttUon  which  professedly  forms  the  main  prop  of  their 
opposition. 

The  honorable  member  in  my  eye  (  )  at  the  last  session  brought 

in  a  bill  for  granting  to  the  United  States  the  power  of  regulating  the  trade 
of  the  union.  This  surely  includes  more  ample  legislative  authority 
than  is  comprehended  in  the  mere  power  of  levying  a  particular  duty.  It 
indeed  goes  to  a  prodigious  extent  much  farther  than  on  a  superficial  view 
can  be  imagined.  Can  we  believe  that  the  constitutional  objection,  if  well 
founded,  would  so  long  have  passed  undiscovered  and  unnoticed  ?  or  is  it 
fair  to  impute  to  Congress  criminal  motives  for  proposing  a  measure  which 
was  first  recommended  to  them  by  five  states,  or  from  persisting  in  that 
measure,  after  the  unequivocal  experience  tliey  have  had  of  the  total  ineffi- 
pacy  of  the  mode  provided  in  the  confederation  for  supplying  the  treasury 
of  the  union  f 

I  leave  the  answer  to  these  questions  to  the  good  sense  and  candor  of  the 
committee,  and  shall  return  to  the  examination  of  the  question,  how  far  the 
power  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  Congress  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
liberty  of  the  people.    And  here  I  ask. 

Whence  can  this  danger  arise  T  The  members  of  Congress  are  annually 
chosen  by  the  members  of  the  several  legislatures.  They  come  together 
with  difierent  habits,  prejudices,  and  interests.  They  are  in  fact  continu- 
ally changing.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  body  so  composed  to  be  for- 
midable to  the  liberties  of  States,  several  of  which  are  large  empires  in 
themselves  ? 

The  subversion  of  the  liberty  of  these  states  could  not  be  the  business  of 
a  day.  It  would  at  least  require  time,  premeditation,  and  concert.  Can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  members  of  a  body  so  constituted  would  be  unanimous 
in  a  scheme  of  usurpation  ?  If  they  were  not,  would  it  not  be  discovered 
and  disclosed  T  If  we  could  even  suppose  this  unanimity  among  one  set  of 
men,  can  we  believe  that  all  the  new  members  who  are  yearly  sent  from  one 
state  or  another  would  instantly  enter  into  the  same  views?  Would  there 
not  be  found  one  honest  roan  to  warn  his  country  of  the  danger  T 
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Sappose  the  wont — suppose  tiie  combioation  entered  into  and  continued. 
The  execution  would  at  least  announce  the  design ;  and  the  means  of  defence 
would  be  easy.  Consider  the  separate  power  of  several  of  these  states,  and 
the  situation  of  all.  Consider  the  extent,  populousnees,  and  resources  ot 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania ;  I  might  add  of  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, and  other  states.  Where  could  Congress  find  means  sufficient  to 
subvert  the  government  and  liberties  of  either  of  these  states  1  or  rather, 
where  find  means  sufficient  to  effect  the  conquest  at  all  f  If  an  attempt  is 
made  upon  one,  the  others  from  a  sense  of  common  danger,  would  make  com- 
mon cause ;  and  they  could  immediately  unite  and  provide  for  their  joint 
defence. 

There  is  one  consideration  of  immense  force  in  this  question  not  Buffi>- 
ciently  attended  to.  It  is  this,  that  each  state  possesses  in  itself  the  full 
powers  of  government,  and  can  at  once  in  a  regular  and  constitutional 
way,  take  measures  for  the  preservation  of  its  rights.  In  a  single  King- 
dom or  state,  if  the  rulers  attempt  to  establish  a  tyranny,  the  people  can 
only  defend  themselves  by  a  tumultuary  insurrection ;  they  must  run  to 
arms  without  concert  or  plan ;  while  the  usurpers  clothed  with  the  forms 
of  legal  authority  can  employ  the  forces  of  the  state  to  suppress  them  in 
embryo;  and  before Hhey  can  have  time  or  opportunity  to  give  system  to 
their  opposition.  With  us  the  case  is  widely  different.  Each  state  has  a 
government  completely  Organist  in  itself;  and  can  at  once  enter  into  a 
regular  plan  of  defence.  With  the  forces  of  the  community  at  its  command 
it  can  immediately  form  connections  with  its  neighbors,  or  even  with  for- 
eign powers,  if  necessary. 

In  a  contest  of  this  kind,  the  body  of  the  people  will  always  be  on  the 
side  of  the  state  governments.  This  will  not  only  result  from  their  love  of 
liberty  and  regard  to  their  own  safety ;  but  from  other  strong  principles 
of  human  nature.  The  state  governments  operate  upon  those  immediate 
familiar  personal  concerns  to  which  the  sensibility  of  individuals  is  awake. 
The  distribution  of  private  justice  belonging  to  themi  they  must  always 
appear  to  the  senses  of  the  people  as  the  immediate  guu^ians  of  their 
rights — they  will  of  course  have  the  strongest  hold  on  their  attachment, 
respect  and  obedience.  Another  circumstance  will  contribute  to  the  same 
end.  Far  the  greatest  number  of  offices  and  employments  are  in  the  gift 
of  the  states  separately — the  weight  of  official  influence  will  therefore  be 
in  favor  of  the  state  governments ;  and  with  all  these  advantages  they  can- 
not fail  to  carry  the  people  along  with  them  in  every  Contest  with  thd  gen- 
eral government  in  which  they  are  not  palpably  in  the  wrong,  and  often 
when  they  are.  What  is  to  be  feared  from  the  efforts  of  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  tyranny  with  the  great  body  of  the  people  under  the  direction  of 
their  state  governments  combined  in  opposition  to  their  views  T  Must  not 
their  attempts  recoil  upon  themselves,  and  terminate  in  their  own  ruin  and 
disgrace?  or  rather,  would  not  these  considerations,  if  they  were  insensi- 
ble to  other  motives,  forever  restrain  them  from  making  such  attempts? 

The  causes  taken  notice  of  as  securing  the  attachment  of  the  people  to 
their  local  governments,  present  us  with  another  important  truth — the 
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Bfttural  imbecility  of  federal  gOTernments,  and  the  danger  that  they  will 
neyer  be  able  to  exercise  power  enoagh  to  manage  the  general  affaire  of 
the  Union.  Though  the  States  will  haye  a  common  interest,  yet  they  will 
also  haye  a  particular  interest  For  example,  as  a  part  of  the  Union,  it 
will  be  the  interest  of  eyery  State  to  pay  as  little  itself,  and  to  let  its  neigh- 
bors pay  as  much  as  possible^  Particular  interests  haye  always  more 
influence  upon  men  than  general.  The  federal  States,  therefore,  consulting 
their  immediate  adyantage,  may  be  considered  as  so  many  eccentric  powers 
tending  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  goyemment  of  the  Union ;  and  as 
they  will  generally  carry  the  people  along  with  them,  the  conlTederacy  will 
be  in  continual  danger  of  dissolution.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  real 
rock  upon  which  the  happiness  of  this  country  is  likely  to  split — this  is  the 
point  to  which  our  fears  and  cares  should  be  directed ;  to  guard  against 
this,  and  not  to  terrify  ourseWes  with  imaginary  dangers  from  the  spectre 
of  power  in  Congress,  will  be  our  true  wisdom. 

But  let  OS  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  measure  under  consideration. 
What  does  the  bill  before  us  require  us  to  dot  Merely  to  grant  duties  on 
imposts  to  the  United  States  for  the  short  period  of  twenty-ftye  years — to 
be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  debts  con- 
tracted for  the  support  of  the  late  war ;  the  collection  of  which  duties  is  to 
be  made  by  officers  appointed  by  the  State,  but  accountable  to  Congress, 
according  to  such  general  reguladons  as  the  United  States  shall  establish  ; 
subject  to  these  important  checks,  that  no  citisen  shall  be  carried  out  of 
the  State  for  trial;  that  all  prosecutions  shall  be  in  our  own  courts ;  that  no 
excessive  fines  or  penalties  shall  be  imposed ;  and  that  a  yearly  account  of 
the  proceeds  and  application  of  the  revenue  shall  be  rendered  to  the  legis- 
lature, on  failure  of  which  it  reserves  to  itself  a  right  of  repealing  its 
grant 

Is  it  possible  for  any  measure  to  be  better  guarded  T  or  is  it  possible  that 
a  grant  for  such  precise  objects,  and  with  so  many  checks,  can  be  dangerous 
to  the  public  liberty  f 

Having  now  as  I  trust  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  Constitution  offers  no 
obstacle  to  the  measure,  and  that  the  liberty  of  the  people  cannot  be 
endangered  by  it,  it  remains  only  to  consider  it  in  the  view  of  revenue. 

The  sole  question  left  for  discussion  is  whether  it  be  an  eligible  mode  for 
supplying  the  Federal  treasury  or  not? 

The  better  to  answer  this  question,  it  will  be  of  use  to  examine  how  far 
the  mode  by  quotas  and  requisitions  has  been  found  competent  to  the 
public  exigencies. 

The  universal  delinquency  of  the  States  during  the  war  shall  be  passed 
over  with  the  bare  mention  of  it  The  public  embarrassments  were  a 
plausible  apology  for  that  delinquency,  and  it  vras  hoped  the  peace  would 
have  produced  greater  punctuality.  The  experiment  has  disappointed  that 
hope  to  a  degree  which  confounds  the  least  sanguine.  A  comparative  view 
of  the  compliances  of  the  several  States,  for  the  five  last  years,  will  furnish 
a  striking  result 

During  that  period,  as  appears  by  a  statement  on  our  files.  New  Hamn- 
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■hire,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  G^rgia,  have  paid  nothing,  i 
Bay  nothing,  because  the  only  aetual  payment  is  the  trifling  sum  of  about 
seven  thousand  dollars  by  New  Hampshire.  South  Carolina  indeed  has 
credits,  but  these  are  merely  by  way  of  discount,  on  the  supplies  furnished 
by  her  during  the  war,  in  consideration  of  her  peculiar  sufferings  and 
exertions,  while  the  immediate  theatre  of  it.  . 

Connecticut  and  Delaware  have  paid  about  one-third  of  their  requisitions; 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Maryland,  about  one-half.  Virginia, 
about  three-fifths,  Pennsylvania,  nearly  the  whole,  and  New  York,  more 
than  her  quota. 

These  proportions  are  taken  on  the  specie  requisitions,  the  indents  have 
been  very  partially  paid,  and  in  their  present  state  are  of  little  account. 

The  payments  into  the  federal  treasury  have  declined  rapidly  each  year. 
The  whole  amount  for  three  years  past  in  specie  has  not  exceeded  1,400,000 
dollars,  of  which  New  York  has  paid  one  hundred  per  cent  more  than  her 
proportion.  •  This  sum,  little  more  than  400,000  dollars  a  year,  it  will 
readily  be  conceived,  has  been  exhausted  in  the  support  of  the  civil  esta- 
bliishments  of  the  Union,  and  the  necessary  guards  and  garrisons  at  public 
arsenals,  and  on  the  frontiers;  without  any  surplus  for  paying  any  part  of 
the  debt,  foreign  or  domestic,  principal  or  interest. 

Things  are  continually  growing  worse,  the  last  year  in  particular  pro- 
duced less  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that  from  only  two  or 
three  States.  Several  of  the  States  have  been  so  long  unaocustomed  to  pay, 
that  they  seem  no  longer  concerned  even  about  the  appearances  of  com- 
pliance. 

Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  have  almost  formally  declined  paying  any 
longer.  The  ostensible  motive  is  the  non-concurrence  of  this  State  in  the 
impost  system.    The  real  one  must  be  conjectured  from  the  fact. 

Pennsylvania,  if  I  understand  the  scope  of  some  late  resolutions,  means 
to  discount  the  interest  she  pays  upon  her  assumption  to  her  own  oittiens ; 
in  which  case  there  will  be  little  coming  from  her  to  the  United  States. 
This  seems  to  be  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis. 

The  pecuniary  support  of  the  Federal  government  has  of  late  devolved 
almost  entirely  upon  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  If  Pennsylvania 
refuses  to  continue  her  aid,  what  will  be  the  situation  of  New  York?  Are 
we  willing  to  be  the  Atlas  of  the  Union  T  or  are  we  willing  to  see  it  perish  f 

This  seems  to  be  the  alternative.  Is  there  not  a  species  of  political 
knight-errantry  in  adhering  pertinaciously  to  a  system  which  throws  the 
whole  weight  of  the  Confederation  upon  this  state,  or  upon  one  or  two 
more  T  Is  it  not  our  interest,  on  mere  calculations  of  state  policy,  to  pro- 
mote a  measure,  which,  operating  under  the  same  regulations  in  every 
State,  must  produce  an  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  effect  everywhere,  and  oblige 
all  the  States  to  share  the  oommon  burthen  T 

If  the  impost  is  granted  to  the  United  States,  with  the  power  of  levying 
it,  it  must  have  a  proportionate  effect  in  all  the  States,  for  the  same  mode 
of  collection  everywhere  will  have  nearly  the  same  return  everywhere. 

What  must  be  the  final  issue  of  the  present  state  of  things?    Will  the 
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few  States  that  now  contribute  be  willing  to  contribute  much  longer?  Shall 
we  onrselves  be  long  content  with  bearing  the  burthen  singly  T  will  not 
cur  seal  for  a  particular  system  soon  gire  way  to  the  pressure  of  so  unequal 
a  weight?  and  if  all  the  States  cease  to  pay,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
Union  ?  It  is  sometimes  asked,  why  do  not  Congress  oblige  the  States  to  do 
their  duty;  but  where  are  the  means f  Where  are  the  fleets  and  armies, 
where  the  Federal  treasury  to  support  those  fleets  and  armies,  to  enforce 
the  requisitions  of  the  Union  f  All  methods  short  of  coercion  have  re- 
peatedly been  tried  in  yain. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  another  most  important  inquiry.  How  are  we  to 
pay  our  foreign  debt  T  This,  I  think,  is  estimated  at  about  7,000,000  of 
dollars;  which  will  every  year  increase  with  the -accumulations  of  interest. 
If  we  pay  neither  principal  nor  interest,  we  not  only  abandon  all  preten- 
sions to  character  as  a  nation,  but  we  endanger  the  public  peace.  Ooweyer 
it  may  be  in  our  power  to  eyade  the  just  demands  of  our  domestic  creditors, 
our  foreign  creditors  must  and  will  be  paid. 

They  haye  power  to  enforce  their  demands,  and  sooner  or  later  they  may 
be  expected  to  do  it.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  endeavour  to  excite  the 
apprehensions  of  the  committee,  but  I  would  appeal  to  their  prudence. 
A  discreet  attention  to  the  consequences  of  national  measures  is  no  im* 
peachment  of  our  firmness. 

The  foreign  debt,  I  say,  must  sooner  or  later  be  paid,  and  the  longer  pro* 
vision  is  delayed,  the  heavier  it  must  fall  at  last. 

We  require  about  1,600,000  dollars  to  discharge  the  interest  and  instal- 
ments of  the  present  year,  about  a  million  annually  upon  an  average  for  ten 
years  more,  and  about  300,000  dollars  for  another  ten  years. 
.  The  product  of  the  impost  may  be  computed  at  about  a  million  of  dollars 
annually.  It  is  an  increasing  fund.  This  fund  would  not  only  suffice  for 
the  discharge  of  the  foreign  debt,  but  important  operations  might  be  in- 
grafted upon  it,  towards  the  extinguishment  of  the  domestic  debt. 

Is  it  possible  to  hesitate  about  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  resource  so 
easy  in  itself,  and  so  extensive  in  its  effects  T 

Here  I  expect  I  may  be  told  there  is  no  objection  to  employing  this 
resource.  The  act  of  the  last  session  does  it  The  only  dispute  is  about 
the  mode.  We  are  willing  to  grant  the  money,  but  not  the  power  required 
from  us.    Money  will  pay  our  debts ;  power  may  destroy  our  liberties. 

It  has  been  insinuated  that  nothing  but  a  lust  of  power  would  have  pre- 
vented Congress  from  accepting  the  grant  in  the  shape  it  has  already 
passed  the  legislature.'  This  is  a  severe  charge;  if  true,  it  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  prevent  our  going  a  step  further.  But  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
Congress  could  not  have  accepted  our  grant  without  removing  themselves 
further  from  the  object  than  they  now  are.  To  gain  one  State  they  roust 
have  lost  all  the  others.  The  grants  of  every  State  are  accompanied  with  a 
condition,  that  similar  grants  be  made  by  the  other  States.  It  is  not  denied 
that  our  act  is  essentially  different  from  theirs.  Their  acts  give  the  United 
States  the  power  of  collecting  the  duty.  Ours  reserves  it  to  the  state,  and 
f    makes  it  receivable  in  paper  money. 
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The  immediate  oonsequenoee  of  aooepting  our  grant  would  be  a  relin- 
qaishment  of  the  grants  of  other  States;  they  most  take  the  matter  up 
anew,  and  do  the  work  over  again,  to  acoommodate  it  to  oar  standard.  In 
order  to  anchor  one  state,  would  it  have  been  wise  to  set  twelve,  or  at  least 
eleven  others,  afloat? 

It  is  said,  that  the  States  which  have  granted  more  wonld  certainly  be 
willing  to  grant  less.  They  Would  easily  accommodate  their  acts  to  that 
of  New  York,  as  more  favorable  to  their  own  power  and  security. 

But  would  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  which  have  no  paper  money  of 
their  own,  accede  to  a  plan  that  permitted  other  States  to  pay  in  paper, 
while  they  paid  in  specie  T  Would  they  consent  that  their  citiiens  should 
pay  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  while  the  citiiens  of  Rhode  Island  paid 
only  ybur,  the  citiiens  of  North  Oarolina  Un,  and  of  other  States  in  different 
degrees  of  ineqdality,  in  proportion  to  the  relative  depreciation  of  their 
paper?  Is  it  wise  in  this  State  to  cherish  a  plan  that  gives  such  an  advan- 
tage to  the  citizens  of  other  States  over  its  own  ? 

The^  paper  money  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  most  transactions,  is 
equal  to  gold  and  silver ;  that  of  Rhode  Island  is  depreciated  to  five  for 
one ;  that  of  North  Oarolina  to  two  for  one ;  that  of  South  Oarolina  may 
perhaps  be  worth  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound. 

If  the  States  pay  the  duties  in  paper,  is  it  not  evident  that  for  every 
pound  of  that  duty  consumed  by  the  citiien  of  New  York,  he  would  pay 
twenty  shillings,  while  the  citisen  of  South  Oarolina  would  pay  fifteen 
shillings,  of  North  Carolina,  ten  shillings,  and  Rhode  Island,  only  four  1 

This  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  condemn  the  plan  of  our  grant 
of  last  session,  and  to  prove  incontestably  that  the  States  which  are  averse 
to  emitting  a  paper  currency,  or  have  it  in  their  power  to  support  one  when 
emitted,  would  never  come  into  it. 

Again,  would  those  States,  which  by  their  public  acts  demonstrate  a  con- 
viction that  the  powers  of  the  union  require  augmentation;  which  are 
conscious  of  energy  in  their  own  administration — ^would  they  be  willing  to 
concur  in  a  plan  which  left  the  collection  of  the  duties  in  the  hands  of 
each  State,  and  of  course  sulject  to  all  the  inequalities  which  a  more  or 
less  vigorous  system  of  collection  would  produce? 

This  too  is  an  idea  which  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  us.  We  have 
better  habits  of  government  than  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  States, 
and  our  constitution  admits  of  more  energy  than  the  constitutions  of  most 
of  the  other  States.  The  duties,  therefore,  would  be  more  effectually  col- 
lected with  us  than  in  such  States,  and  they  would  have  a  similar  effect  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  money,  in  imposing  a  greater  burthen  on  the  eitisens 
of  this  State. 

If  any  State  should  incline  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  duties,  having 
the  collection  in  its  own  hands,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  effect  it| 
and  without  materially  sacrificing  appearances. 

It  is  manifest  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  we  have  the  strongest 
reasons  as  a  State,  to  depart  from  our  own  act,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
ntgbly  injudicious  in  Oongress  to  have  accepted  it. 
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If  there  even  had  been  a  prospect  of  the  oonoarrenoe  of  the  other  Statei 
in  the  plao,  how  inadequate  would  it  have  been  to  the  public  exigencies^ 
fettered  with  the  embarrasamenta  of  a  depreciating  paper  1 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say,  that  the  iaith  of  the  State  was  pledged  by  the 
act  to  make  the  paper  equal  to  gold  and  silver,  and  that  the  oiher  States 
would  be  obliged  to  do  the  same.  What  greater  dependence  can  be  had  on 
the  faith  of  the  States  pledged  to  this  measure,  than  on  the  faith  they 
pledged  in  the  confederation,  sanctioned  by  a  solemn  appeal  to  heaven  ? 
If  the  obligation  of  faith  in  one  case  has  had  so  little  influence  upon  their 
conduct  in  respect  to  the  requisitions  of  Congress,  what  hope  can  there  be 
that  they  would  have  greater  influences  in  respect  to  the  deficiencies  of  the 
paper  money? 

There  yet  remains  an  important  light  in  which  to  consider  the  subject  in 
the  way  of  revenue.  It  is  a  clear  point  that  we  cannot'  carry  the  duties 
upon  imports  to  the  same  extent  by  separate  arrangements  as  by  a  general 
plan.  We  roust  regulate  ourselves  by  what  we  find  done  in  the  neigboring 
States.  While  Pennsylvania  has  only  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  her 
importations,  we  cannot  greatly  exceed  her.  To  go  much  beyond  it  would 
injure  our  oommerce  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  would  defeat  itself— While 
the  ports  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  are  open  to  the  introduction  of 
goods  free  from  duty,  and  the  conveyance  from  them  to  us  is  so  easy — 
While  they  consider  our  imposts  as  an  ungenerous  advantage  taken  of 
them,  which  it  would  be  laudable  to  elude,  the  duties  must  be  light,  or 
they  would  be  evaded.  The  facility  to  do  it  and  the  temptation  of  doing 
it  would  be  both  so  great,  that  we  should  collect  perhaps  less  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  rates  than  we  do  now.  Already  we  experience  the  effects  of 
this  situation.  But  if  the  duties  were  to  be  levied  under  a  common 
direction,  with  the  same  precautions  everywhere  to  guard  against  smuggling, 
they  might  be  carried  without  prejudice  to  trade  to  a  much  more  consider- 
able height 

As  things  now  are,  we  must  adhere  to  the  present  standard  of  duties, 
without  any  material  alterations.  Suppose  this  to  produce  fifty  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  The  duties  to  be  granted  to  Congress  ought,  in  proportion, 
to  produce  double  that  sum.  To  this  it  appears  by  a  scheme  now  before 
us,  that  additional  duties  might  be  impopod  for  the  use  of  the  State,  on 
certain  enumerated  articles,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
This  would  be  an  augmentation  of  our  national  revenue  by  indirect  taxa- 
tion to  the  extent  of  eighty  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  an  immense  object 
in  a  single  State,  and  which  alone  demonstrates  the  good  policy  of  the 
measure. 

It  is  no  objection  to  say  that  a  great  part  of  this  fund  will  be  dedicated 
to  the  use  of  the  United  States.  Their  exigencies  must  be  supplied  in 
some  way  or  other.  The  more  is  done  towards  it  by  means  of  the  impost^ 
the  less  will  be  to  be  done  in  other  modes.  If  we  do  not  employ  that 
resource  to  the  best  account,  we  must  find  others  in  direct  taxation.  And 
to  this  are  opposed  all  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  community.  There 
is  not  a  farmer  in  the  state  who  would  not  pny  a  shilling  in  the  voluntJirv 
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oonaampiioD  of  artiolei  on  which  b  dntj  la  pud,  r^hn  thui  t,  pennj 
Inpoaed  immwliatelj  on  hii  hotiM  and  land. 

There  u  but  one  otjeoUoD  to  the  meamre  under  eODiiderfttion  that  hM' 
eomo  to  my  knowledge,  whioh  jet  remMoa  to  be  dbeaMed.  I  mean  the 
efl!^  it  ia  anppoaed  lo  hare  apon  our  paper  onrreoej.  It  ia  aaid,  the  diver-' 
•ion  or  thla  fund  would  1m*«  th«  crodit  of  the  pa|)«r  withont  any  ftffeetnal 
auppork 

Though  I  ahould  not  b«  diapoaed  to  put  a  ooneideration  of  thia  kind  in 
eompetition  with  the  aafetj  of  the  Uirioir,  jet  I  ahould  be  extremelj  ean< 
tioui  about  doing  anything  that  might  affect  the  oredit  of  onrdurrenoj. 
The  leglalature  having  thought  an  emiaaion  of  papor  adviaibto,  I  eouaider 
it  mj  duty  aa  a  reprMentative  of  the  people  to  take  oare  of  iU  oredik  The 
farmera  appeared  willing  to  exchange  their  produce  for  it.  The  merobanla 
on  Uie  other  hand,  had  large  dabta  outatandlng.  They  suppoaed  that  giv- 
ing a  free  cireolaUon  to  the  p«p«r  would  enable  their  enatomera  in  the 
onuntrj  to  pay,  and  aa  thej  pereeived  that  the j  would  have  it  in  their  pirwer 
to  oouTart  the  money  into  prvduoc,  they  natuTallj  reMlved  to  give  it  their 
support 

Theae  oaoaea  oombined  to  introduce  the  money  into  general  oireolation, 
and  having  once  obtained  oredit,  it  will  now  be  able  to  iupport  iteelf. 

The  chief  diffionlty  to  have  been  apprehended  in  reepect  to  the  paper, 
waa  to  orereomo  the  diffideooe  whioh  the  atill  recent  eiperienee  of  dapr*- 
eiating  paper  had  inatilled  into  men'a  minda.  Thia,  it  waa  to  have  bMD 
feared,  would  have  ahaken  ita  credit  at  ita  outaet ;  and  if  it  had  oncn  began 
to  link,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  prevent  ita  total  deoline. 

The  event  haa  however  turned  out  otherwiea,  and  the  money  haa  been 
fortnnal«  anough  to  coneiliato  the  general  oonfldenoe.  Thia  point  gwned, 
there  need  be  no  apprehenaiona  of  ita  future  lata,  un1e«  the  government 
ahould  do  aomething  to  deatroy  that  eonfidenea. 

The  canaea  that  flrat  gave  it  oredit  atill  operate,  and  will-In  oil  probability 
continue  ao  to  do.  The  demand  for  money  haa  not  leeeened,  and  the  mer- 
obant  haa  atiU  the  aame  indnoement  to  countenance  the  circulation  of  the 
paper. 

I  ahall  not  deny  that  the  outlet  whioh  the  p«yinent  of  dutiea  fomiahed  to 
the  merchant,  waa  an  additional  motive  to  the  reception  of  the  paper.  Nor 
ia  it  propoeed  to  take  away  thia  motive.  There  ia  now  before  the  house  a 
Ull,  one  objeot  of  which  ia,  the  aaiahliahment  of  a  etata  impoat,  on  certain 
ennnerated  articlea,  in  addition  to  that  to  be  granted  to  the  United  Statea. 
It  ia  computed  on  very  good  grounda  that  the  additional  dutiea  would 
amount  to  about  £30,000,  and  aa  they  would  be  payable  in  p«per  cur- 
rency, they  would  create  a  aufficient  demand  upon  the  merchant,  to  leave 
him  in  this  reapect,  aubetontially  the  aome  inducement  which  he  had 
before.  Indeed,  independent  of  thia,  the  readineaa  of  the  trading  people  to 
take  the  money  can  never  be  doubted,  while  it  vrill  freely  eoounand  the 
eommoditiea  of  the  oonntry ;  for  thia  to  them  ia  the  moat  important  nao 
they  can  make  of  it. 

Bnl,  beaideg  the  State  Impoata,  there  muat  be  other  tazea ;  end  theae  will 
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nil  oontribnte  to  create  a  demand  for  the  money ;  -which  is  all  we  now  mean, 
when  we  talk  of  funds  for  its  support ;  for  there  are  none  appropriated  for 
the  KBDiM prroN  of  the  papers 

Upon  the  whole  the  additional  duties  will  be  a  competent  substitute  for 
those  now  in  existence;  and  the  general  good  will  of  the  community 
towards  the  paper,  will  be  the  best  security  for  its  credits 

Haying  now  shown,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  no  constitutional  impedi- 
ment to  the  adoption  of  the  bill ;  that  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
to  the  public  liberty  from  giving  the  power  in  question  to  the  Unitod  States ; 
that  in  the  view  of  reyenue  the  measure  under  consideration  is  not  only 
expedient^  but  necessary.  Let  us  turn  our  attention  .to  the  other  side  of 
this  important  subject.'  Let  us  ask  ^urselyes  what  will  be  the  consequence 
of  rejecting  the  bill  T  What  will  be  the  situation  of  our  national  affairs 
if  they  are  left  much  longer  to  float  in  the  chaos  in  which  they  ^  now 
inyolyed  f 

Can  our  National  Cbaractsk  be  preseryed  without  paying  our  debts  f 
Can  the  Union  subsist  without  revenue  T  Have  we  realised  the  consequences 
which  would  attend  its  dissolution  ? 

If  these  States  are  not  united  under  a  FinitAL  oovirnmint,  tiiey  will 
infallibly  have  wars  with  each  other ;  and  their  divisions  will  subject  them 
to  all  tiie  mischiefs  of  foreign  influence  and  intrigue.  The  human  passions 
will  never  want  objects  of  hostility.  The  Wxstirn  territory  is  an  obvious 
and  fruitiVil  source  of  contest  Let  us  also  cast  our  eye  upon  the  map  of 
this  State,  intersected  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  by  a  large  navigable 
river.  In  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  them,  what  is  to  hinder  our  Metrop- 
olis (Vom  becoming  a  prey  to  our  neighbors?  Is  it  even  supposable 
that  they  would  suffer  it  to  remain  the  nursery  of  wealth  to  a  distinct 
community  f 

These  subjects  are  delicate,  but  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  them,  to 
teach  us  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  our  situation. 

Wars  with  each  other  would  beget  standing  armies — a  source  of  more 
real  danger  to  our  liberties  than  all  tiie  powers  that  could  be  conferred- 
upon  the  representatives  of  the  Union.  And  wars  with  each  other  would 
lead  to  opposite  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  and  plunge  us  into  all  the 
labyrinths  of  European  politics. 

The  Romans  in  their  progress  to  universal  dominion  when  they  conceived 
the  project  of  subduing  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  Grecian  Republics,- 
which  composed  the  famous  AchsBan  league,  began  by  sowing  dissensions 
among  them,  and  instilling  jealousies  of  each  other,  and  of  the  common 
head,  and  finished  by  making  them  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  application  is  easy  ;  if  there  are  any  foreign  enemies,  if  there  are 
any  domestic  foes  to  this-  country,  all  their  arts  and  artifices  will  be  em- 
ployed to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  This  cannot  be  better  done- 
than  by  sowing  jealousies  of  the  Fsdiral  hxab  and  cultivating  in  eai'h' 
state  an  undue  attachment  to  its  own  power. 
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RESOLUTION  FOR  AN  ACT  BT  OONQRBSS  RECOMMENDING  THE 

HOLDING  A  CONVENTION. 

FnmvAET  17, 1787. 

Resolved,  If  the  Honorable  the  Senate  oonour,  That  the  Delegates  of  this 
State  in  the  Congreae  of  the  United  States  in  America  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  instmoted  to  move  in  Congress  for  an  Aot  recommending  to  the 
States  composing  the  Union,  that  a  Convention  of  RepresentatiTes  from  the 
said  States  respectively,  be  held  and  meet  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  men- 
tioned in  said  recommendation,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  Perpetaal  Union  between  the  United  States  of  America, 
by  such  alterations  and  amendments  as  a  nugority  of  the  Representatives 
in  snch  Convention  shall  judge  proper  and  necessary  to  render  them  ade^ 
qnate  to  the  preservation  and  support  of  the  Union. 


RESOLUTION   FOR   THE   APPOINTMENT   BT    NEW  YORK   OF 
DELEGATES  TO  THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

FaBEVAET  26, 1787. 
Resolved,  (if  the  Honorable  the  Senate  concur  herein,)  That  five  Dele- 
gates be  appointed  on  the  part  of  this  State  to  meet  such  Delegates  as  may 
be  appointed  on  the  part  of *the  other  States  respectively,  on  the  Second 
Monday  of  May  next,  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of 
revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress  and  to  the 
several  Legislatures  such  alterations'  and  provisions  therein,  as  shall,  when 
agreed  to  in  Congress  and  confirmed  by  the  several  States,  render  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  Government  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union ;  and  that,  in  case  of  such  concurrence,  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  will  meet  on  Thursday  next,  at  such  place  as 
the  Honorable  the  Senate  shall  think  proper,  for  the  purpose  of  elecUng 
the  said  delegates  by  joint  ballot. 
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ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION. 


Arti«lM  of  Oonfederfttum  and  perpetiud  Udiod  between  the  Stetee  of 
New  Hempehire,  MaMiehoaette  Bey,  Rhode  IsUnd  and  ProTidenoe  Plnntn- 
tione,  Connectieat,  New  York,  New  Jenej,  PenneylTania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  (Georgia. 

AanoLiL  Theftytoofthij  Ooiif«d«rB«jihaUU''TlM  UaitedStAtMorAflMrioa." 

A«T.  n.  Bedi  Blato  f«Ulat  lU  tortraifatj,  Ikvedon,  and  ii>d«p— denote  and  crwy 
power,  JorlidieUoa,  end  right,  wkteh  if  not  bj  tbii  Oonfedentlon  ezpiMdj  delfted 
lo  the  United  Steiei,  in  CongrMi  MMmblad. 

Abt.  in.  The  Mid  8t*tef  hereby  eerenllj  enter  into  a  Ann  leegae  of  firiendehlp 
with  each  other,  for  their  eommon  defenee,  the  feenritj  of  their  libertiei,  end  tbeir 
matoel  end  geneiml  welflure,  binding  theneelTea  to  atiiat  eaeh  other,  egainit  ell  focee 
offered  to,  or  ettaekf  mede  npon  them,  or  eaj  of  them,  on  eeeonnt  of  religion,  tor* 
ereigntj,  trede,  or  nay  other  pretenoe  wlutterer. 

Abt.  IY.  The  better  to  leeure  end  perpetuate  matael  friendship  and  inteieoarte 
among  the  people  of  the  different  States  in  this  Union,  the  free  inhabitants  of  eaeh 
of  these  States,  panpers,  ragabonds,  and  fagiiires  from  Jnstiee  ezeepted,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  tlie  pririleges  and  immonities  of  free  eitisens  in  the  sereral  States^  and 
tlie  people  of  eaeh  State  shall  hare  free  ingress  and  regress  to  and  fh>m  an/  other 
State,  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  pririleges  of  trade  and  eommenee^  sabjeet  to  the 
same  datles^  impositions,  and  restrietions  as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectirelj,  pre- 
rided  that  saoh  restrietions  shall  not  extend  so  (kr  as  to  prerent  the  remoral  of  prop- 
erty imported  into  anj  State,  to  anj  other  State  of  whieh  the  owner  is  an  inhabitant; 
prorided  also^  that  no  imposition,  daties  or  restriotion  shall  be  laid  b j  anj  State,  on 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them. 

If  any  person  gnilty  of  or  oliargod  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  high  misdemeanor 
in  any  State,  shall  flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  in  any  of  the  United  States,  he 
shall  npon  demand  of  the  governor  or  ezecutire  power  of  the  State  from  whieh 
he  fled,  be  delirered  np  and  remored  to  the  State  having  Jurisdiction  of  his  offence. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  of  these  States  to  the  records,  acts,  and 
Judicial  proceedings  of  the  Courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other  State. 

Art.  V.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the  general  interests  of  the  United 
States,  delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  of 
each  State  shall  direct,  to  meet  in  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  every 
year,  with  a  power  reserved  to  each  State,  to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at 
any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

No  State  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than  two,  nor  by  more  than  seven 
members;  and  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three 
years  in  any  term  of  six  years,  nor  shall  any  person,  being  a  delegate,  be  capable  of 
holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  for  which  he  or  another  for  bis  benefit 
receives  any  salary,  fees,  or  emolument  of  any  kind. 

Each  State  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  a  meeting  of  the  States,  and  while 
they  act  as  members  of  the  committee  of  the  States. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  each  State 
shall  have  one  vote. 


ARTICLB8  OF  C0N7XDBRATI0N.  27 

Freedom  of  ipeech  end  debate  in  Oongreei  ihall  not  be  impeeehed  or  qnettioned  in 
U17  Ooort  or  pleee  oat  of  Oongren,  end  the  memben  of  Congreei  ihell  be  proteoted 
in  tlieir  pereont  from  erreati  and  impriaonmente,  during  the  time  of  their  going  to 
and  Arom,  and  attendanoe  on  Oongreaa,  ezoept  for  treaeony  felony,  or  breach  of  the 


Abt.  VL  Ko  State,  without  the  oonient  of  the  United  Btatee  in  Oongren  aieem- 
bled,  fhall  lend  any  embaasy  to,,  or  receive  any  embaasy  from,  or  enter  into  any  con- 
ference, agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty  with  any  king,  prince,  or  State;  nor  ahaU  any 
peraon  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  tmat  under  the  United  State(^  or  any  of  them, 
accept  of  any  preaent,  emolnment,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whaterer  firom  any  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  State ;  nor  ahall  the  United  Btatee  in  Oongreai  aaaembled,  or  any 
of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  Statea  ahall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confederation,  or  alliance  what- 
erer between  them,  without  the  conaent  of  the  United  Statea  in  Ckmgreaa  aaaembled, 
apeeifying  accurately  the  purpoaea  for  which  the  aame  ia  to  be  entered  into,  and  how 
long  it  ahall  continue. 

Ko  State  ahall  lay  any  impoata  or  duties,  which  may  interflsre  with  any  atipulationa 
in  treatiea  entered  into  by  the  United  Statea  in  Oongreaa  aaaembled,  with  any  king, 
prince,  or  State,  in  pursuance  of  any  treatiea  already  propoaed  by  Oongreaa,  to  the 
Oonrta  of  France  and  Spain. 

No  Toaaela  of  war  ahall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by  any  State,  except  auoh  num- 
ber only  aa  ahall  be  deemed  neceaaary  by  the  United  8tate(^  in  Oongreaa  aaaembled, 
for  the  defenoe  of  auch  State  or  ita  trade ;  nor  ahall  any  body  of  foreea  be  kept  up  by 
any  State,  in  time  of  peace,  except  aueh  number  only  aa  in  the  judgment  of  the  United 
Statea^  in  Oongreaa  aaaembled,  ahall  be  deemed  requiaite  to  garriaon  the  forta  necea- 
aary for  the  defenoe  of  auch  State ;  but  erery  State  ahall  alwaya  keep  up  a  well  regu- 
lated and  diaoiplined  militia,  auffioiently  armed  and  accoutred,  and  ahall  proride  and 
oonatantly  haye  ready  for  uae,  in  public  atorea,  a  due  number  of  field  pleoea  and  tenta, 
and  a  proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage.    . 

No  State  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  conaent  of  the  United  Statea  in  Oon- 
greaa aaaembled,  unleaa  auoh  State  be  actually  inraded  by  enemieay  or  ahall  hare 
receired  certain  adrice  of  a  reaolutlon  being  formed  by  some  nation  of  Indiana  to 
inrade  auoh  State,  and  the  danger  ia  so  imminent  aa  not  to  admit  of  a  delay  till  the 
United  Statea  in  Oongreaa  aaaembled  can  be  oonaulted;  nor  ahall  any  State  grant 
commiaaiona  to  any  ahipa  or  Tcaaela  of  war,  nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  except 
it  be  alter  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  in  Oongreaa  assembled,  and  then 
only  against  the  kingdom  or  State,  and  the  subjects  thereof,  agalnat  which  war  has 
bemi  so  declared,  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  established  by  the  United 
States  in  Oongress  aaaembled,  unleaa  aueh  State  be  infeated  by  piratea^  in  which  caae 
Toaaels  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that  occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger 
shall  continue,  or  until  the  United  States  in  Oongress  assembled  shall  determine 
otherwise. 

Aet.  VIL  When  land  foreea  are  raised  by  any  State  for  the  common  defence,  all 
officers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  Oolond  shall  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  each 
State  respectiTely,  by  whom  such  forces  shell  be  raised,  or  in  auoh  manner  aa  auch 
State  ahall  direct;  and  all  Taeanoiea  ahall  be  filled  up  by  the  State  which  firat  made 
the  appointment. 

Art.  Vni.  All  chargea  of  war  and  all  other  expenaea  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the 
common  defenoe  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United  States  in  Oongress 
assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  sereral  Statea,  in  proportion  to  the  ralue  of  all  land  within  each  State,  granted  to 
jr  aurreyed  for  any  peraon,  and  auoh  land  and  the  buildings  and  improrements  thereon 
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shall  h%  ertimat^d  Moordlag  to  muik  modo  m  the  UnltadStAtM  in  CongrMi 
•hUl  from  tiiM  to  timo  diraoi  and  ftppoint 

The  tazea  for  pftTiag  thai  proportion  theU  be  laid  and  lerled  hj  the  anthoritj  and 
direetion  of  the  legUlatnree  of  the  eereral  States  within  the  time  agreed  apon  bj  the 
United  States  In  Congrses  asaesibled. 

Aet.  IX.  The  United  Statee  In  Gongren  aMembled  shall  hare  the  solo  and  ezehi- 
bIto  right  and  power  of  determining  on  peaoe  and  war,  ozeept  in  the  easea  mentSoned  in 
the  sixth  artlele— of  sending  and  reeeiring  ambaasadors^-entering  Into  treaties  and 
allisnees,  prorided  that  no  treaty  of  eoauneree  shall  be  made  whetebj  the  legidathre 
power  of  the  respeetlre  States  shall  be  restrained  from  imposing  sooh  imposts  and  dnties 
on  foreigners  as  their  own  people  are  snbjeeted  to,  or  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or 
Importation  of  anj  speoies  of  goods  or  eommodiUes  whatsoeToi^— of  establishing  raise 
for  deeidingy  In  all  eases,  what  eaptnres  on  land-  or  water  shall  be  legal,  and  In  what 
mannor  prises  taken  bj  land  or  naval  foroee  In  the  serriee  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  dirided  or  appropriated  of  granting  letters  of  marqno  and  reprisal  In  times  of 
peace  appointing  Oonrts  for  the  trial  of  piraeies  and  felonies  eommitted  on  the  hi^ 
seas,  and  establishing  oonrts  for  reeelTing  and  determining  finally  appeals  In  all  eases 
of  eaptnres,  proTided  that  no  member  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  a  judge  of  any 
of  the  said  Courts. 

The  United  Stales  In  Congress  assembled  shall  also  be  the  last  resort  on  appeal  In 
all  disputes  and  diiferenees  now  subsisting  or  that  hereafter  may  arise  l>etween  two  or 
more  Stales  ooneeming  boundary,  jurisdietion,  or  any  other  eanse  whaterer;  whieh 
authority  shall  always  be  exereised  In  the  manner  following : — ^Wheneyer  the  leglsla- 
Ure  or  executive  authority  or  lawfVil  agent  of  any  State  In  eontroTersy  with  another 
shall  present  a  petition  to  Congress  stating  the  matter  in  question  and  praying  for  a 
hearing,  notice  thereof  shall  be  giren  by  order  of  Congress  to  the  legislatire  or  exeen- 
tire  authority  of  the  other  State  In  eontroTorsyy  and  a  day  assigned  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  parties  by  their  lawful  agents,  who  shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint,  by 
joint  consent,  commissioners  or  Judges  to  constitute  a  court  for  hearing  and  determin- 
ing the  matter  in  question ;  but  if  they  cannot  agree.  Congress  shall  name  three  per- 
sons out  of  eaeh  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  list  of  such  persons  each  party 
shall  alternately  strike  out  one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  until  the  number  shall  be 
reduced  to  thirteen ;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than  scren  nor  more  than  nine 
names,  as  Congress  shall  dlreot,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  Congress  be  drawn  out  by 
lot,  and  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  thom,  shall  be  com- 
missioners or  judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  controversy,  so  always  as  a 
major  part  of  the  Judges  who  shall  bear  the  cause  shall  agree  in  the  determination ; 
and  if  either  party  shall  neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing  rea- 
sons, which  Congress  shall  judge  suffleient,  or,  being  present,  shall  refuse  to  strike,  the 
Congress  shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out  of  each  State,  and  the  secretary 
of  Congress  shall  strike  in  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  revising ;  and  the  Judg- 
ment and  sentence  of  the  Court  to  be  appointed,  in  the  manner  before  prescribed,  shall 
be  final  and  eondusive;  and  if  any  of  the  parties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  such  oonrt,  or  to  appear  or  defend  their  claim  or  oause,  the  Court  shall  never- 
theless proceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment,  which  shall  in  like  manner  be  final 
and  decisive,  the  judgment  or  sentence  and  other  proceedings  being  in  either  esse 
transmitted  to  Congress,  and  lodged  among  the  acts  of  Congress  for  the  security  of 
the  parties  concerned :  provided  that  every  commissioner,  before  be  sits  in  Judgment, 
shall  take  an  oath,  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  or  Supe- 
rior Court  of  the  State  where  the  eauM  shall  be  tried,  "  totll  and  truly  to  k^itr  and 
dttermtme  th*  matter  in  fn4§ti<m  according  to  the  bttt  of  hit  judgment,  untkout  /avour, 
affection,  or  hope  of  reward  :**  provided  also  that  no  State  shall  be  deprived  of  terri- 
tory for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 
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'  AiroontroY«nlM  ooneeniiikg  th«  prWata  right  of  soil,  olalmed  nndeir  dUferent'granta 
•f  two  or  mort  States,  whoft  jnriidieCioiii  m  they  maj  reapaet  raoh  landi  and  the . 
StatM  whieh  panod  raoh  granta  are  ad^ottod,  the  aald  granta  or  aithor  of  thorn  boing 
at  the  aamo  thno  olaimed  to  hare  originated  antooodent  to  raoh  aettlemont  of  Jnrladio- 
tlon,  shall,  on  tho  petition  of  either  partj  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be 
finally  determined  as  near  as  may  be  in  the  same  manner  as  Is  before  presoribed  for 
deoiding  disputes  respecting  territorial  Jorisdiotion  between  different  States. 

The  United  States  in  Oongress  assembled  shall  also  hare  the  sole  and  ezolnsiTe  right 
and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  ralne  of  ooin  stmok  by  their  own  authority,  or 
by  that4)f  the  respeetire  States — ^fixing  the  stajidard  of  weights  and  measures  through- 
out the  United  States — regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians, 
not  members  of  any  of  the  States,  proTided  that  the  legislatiTO  right  of  any  State 
within  its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  tiolated — establishing  and  regulating  post- 
offioos  from  one  State  to  andther,  throughout  all  the  United  State(^  and  exaoting  raeh 
postage  on  the  papers  passing  throngh  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  said  oflloe— Appointing  all  oAocrs  of  the  land  forees  in  the  serrioe  of 
the  United  States,  exeepting  regimental  oflloers — appointing  all  the  oflleers  of  the 
naral  forees,  and  eommissioning  all  oAoers  whatever  in  the  serrioe  of  the  United 
States  —  making  rules  for  the  gOTomment  and  regulation  of  the  said  land  and  naral 
forces,  and  direeting  their  operations. 

The  United  States  in  Oongress  assembled  shall  hare  authority  to  appoint  a  oommit- 
tee,  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  be  denominated  «  A  Committee  of  the  States," 
and  to  consist  of  one  delegate  ftrom  each  State;  and  to  appoint  raoh  other  committees 
and  ciril  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  managing  the  general  affairs  of  the  United 
States  under  their  direction — to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preside,  proTided  that 
no  person  be  allowed  to  serre  in  the  offiee  of  president  more  than  one  year  in  any 
term  of  three  years;  to  asoertain  the  necessary  rams  of  money  to  be  raised  for  the 
serrice  of  the  United  States,  and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  same  for  defraying  the 
public  expenses— to  borrow  money,  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  erery  half-year  to  the  respectlTc  States  an  aecount  of  the  rams  of  money 
so  borrowed  or  emitted — to  build  and  equip  a  nary — to  agree  upon  the  number  of  land 
forces,  and  to  make  requisitions  from  each  State  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  white  Inhabitants  in  raoh  State;  which  requisition  shall  be  binding,  and 
thereupon  the  legislature  of  each  State  shall  appoint  the  regimental  officers,  rafse  the 
men,  and  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  them  in  a  soldier-like  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  offioers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  shall  march 
to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled ;  but  If  the  United  States  In  Congress  assembled  shall,  on  considera- 
tion of  circumstances,  judge  proper  that  any  State  should  not  raise  men,  or  should 
raise  a  smaller  number  than  Its  quota,  and  that  any  other  State  should  raise  a  greater 
number  of  men  than  the  quota  thereof,  rach  extra  number  shall  be  raised,  officered, 
clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quota  of  rach  State,  unless 
the  legislature  of  rach  State  shall  Judge  that  such  extra  number  cannot  be  safely 
spared  out  of  the  same,  in  which  case  they  shall  raise,  officer,  clothe,  arm,  and  equip 
as  many  of  raeh  extra  number  as  they  Judge  can  be  safely  spared.  And  the  officers 
and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and 
within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  In  Congress  assembled. 

The  United  States  In  Congress  assembled  shall  ncTcr  engage  In  a  war,  nor  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  In  time  of  peace,  nor  enter  Into  any  treaties  or  allianoes, 
nor  ooin  money,  nor  regulate  the  ralue  thereof,  nor  ascertain  the  sums  and  expenses 
necessary  for  the  defence  and  welfare  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit 
Mils,  nor  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  appropriate  money, 
nnr  agree  upon  toe  number  of  ressels  of  war  to  be  built  or  purohafod,  or  the  numbrr 
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of  Imnd  or  lea  foroM  to  bo  railed,  nor  appoint  a  eommaador  la  ohiof  of  tho  ariaj  or 
nvrj,  vnloM  nino  States  anent  to  tho  aamo;  nor  shall  a  question  on  anj  other  point, 
•zoept  for  a^ooming  from  day  to  daj,  be  determined,  unless  bj  the  Totes  of  a  mi^oritj 
of  the  United  States  in  Gongress  assembled. 

The  Gongresi  of  the  United  States  shall  hare  power  to  a^onm  to  any  time  within 
the  year,  and  to  any  plaoe  within  the  Unitod  States^  so  that  no  period  of  a^onmment 
be  for  a  longer  duration  than  the  spaoe  of  six  monthly  and  shall  publish  tho  journal 
of  their  prooeedings  monthly,  exeept  suoh  parts  thereof  relating  to  treaties,  allianoes, 
or  military  operations^  as  in  their  Judgment  require  seeresy,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of 
the  delegates  of  eaeh  State  on  any  question  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal,  whon  it 
is  desired  by  any  delegate  |  and  the  delegates  of  a  State,  or  any  of  them,  at  his  or 
their  request,  shall  be  Itomished  with  a  transoript  of  the  said  Journal,  ezeept  suoh 
parts  as  are  aboTo  ezoepted,  to  lay  before  the  legislatures  of  the  soToral  States. 

Art.  X.  The  Oommittee  of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of  them,  shall  be  authorised  to 
ezeoute,  in  the  recess  of  Oongress,  suoh  of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United 
States  in  Oongress  assembled,  by  the  oonsent  of  nine  States^  shall  from  time  to  time 
think  expedient  to  rest  them  with :  prorided  that  no  power  be  delegated  to  the  said 
Oommittee,  for  the  exereise  of  whioh,  by  the  Artioles  of  Oonfederation,  the  Toioe  of 
nine  States  in  the  Oongress  of  tho  United  States  assembled  is  requisite. 

Art.  XL  Canada,  aooedlng  to  this  Confederation,  and  Joining  in  the  measures  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  and  entitled  to  all  the  adrantages  of  this 
Union ;  but  no  other  eolony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same,  unless  sueh  admission  be 
agreed  to  by  nine  States. 

Art.  XII.  All  bills  of  eredit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed,  and  debts  oontraoted  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  before  the  assembling  of  the  United  States  in  pursu- 
anee  of  the  present  Confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  a  charge  against 
the  United  States,  for  payment  and  satisfaction  whereof  the  said  United  States  and 
the  publie  faith  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged^    . 

Art.  XIIL  Brery  StaU  shall  abide  by  tho  deUrminations  of  the  United  States  in 
Oongress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which  by  this  Confederation  are  submitted  to 
them.  And  the  Artioles  of  this  Confederation  shall  be  inriolably  obserred  by  orery 
State,  an^  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual )  nor  shall  any  alteration  at  any  time  here- 
after be  made  in  any  of  them ;  unless  suoh  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  be  afterwards  oonflrmed  by  the  legislatures  of  eyery  State. 

And  whrrras  it  hath  pleased  the  Great  GoTemor  of  the  world  to  incline  the  hearts 
of  tho  legislatures  wo  respectirely  represent  in  Congress  to  approre  of  and  to  author- 
ise us  to  ratify  the  said  articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union,  Kvow  yr. 
That  wo  the  undersigned  delegates,  by  rirtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to  us  given 
for  that  purpose,  do  by  these  presents,  in  tho  name  and  in  behalf  of  our  respeotiTo 
oonstituents,  taWj  and  entirely  ratify  and  confirm  each  and  erery  of  the  said  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union,  and  all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things 
therein  contained :  and  we  do  fVirther  solemnly  plight  and  engage  the  faith  of  our 
respectire  constituents  that  they  shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  whioh  by  the  said  Confederation  are 
submitted  to  them.  And  that  the  Articles  thereof  shall  be  inriolably  obserred  by  the 
States  wo  respeotiTcly  represent,  and  that  the  Union  shall  be  perpetuaL 
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The  People  of  the  United  States  of  America  do  ordain  and  eeUnr 
blish  this  ConstituHon  for  the  Government  of  themselvee  and 
their  Fosteriiy. 

A&TIOLB   I. 

Sbotiov  1.  The  LegiaUtire  power  shall  b«  reiUd  in  two  diitinet  bodies  of  men^ 
wne  to  be  eiiUed  the  Assembly,  the  other  the  SenatOi  snlijeot  to  the  aegstiTe  herein- 
after mentioned. 

Sia  2.  The  Bzeentire  power,  with  the  qnslifleations  hereinafter  speeifled*  shall  be 
Tested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

Sno.  8.  The  supreme  Judicial  authority,  ezoept  la  the  eases  otherwise  provided  for 
in  this  Constitution,  shall  be  rested  in  a  eourt  to  be  called  the  Supreme  Oourt,  to 
eonsist  of  not  less  than  six,  nor  more  than  twelre  Judf^es. 

ABTIOLB   II. 

6bo.  1.  The  Assemblj  shall  eonsist  of  persons  to  be  called  Representatires,  who 
shall  be  chosen,  except  in  the  flrst  instance,  bj  the  free  male  oitisens  and  inhabitants' 
ef  the  scTcral  States  comprehended  in  the  Union,  all  of  whom  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  upwards  shall  be  entitled  to  an  equal  rote. 

Sno.  2.  But  the  first  Assembly  shall  be  chosen  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  last 
Article,  and  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  members,  of  whom  New  Hampshire  shall 
hare  fire,  Massachusetts  thirteen,  Rhode  Island  two,  Ooanectlcut  seren.  New  York 
nine.  New  Jersey  six,  Pennsylrania  twelre,  Delaware  two,  Maryland  eight,  Virginia' 
sixteen,  North  Oarolina  eight,  South  Oarolina  eight,  Georgia  four. 

Sua  8.  The  Legislature  shall  prorlde  for  the  future  eleotions  of  RepresentatireSy'- 
apportioning  them  in  each  State,  from  time  to  time,  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the 
number  of  persons  described  in  the  4th  Section  of  the  Vllth  Article,  so  as  that  the 
whole  number  of  Representatires  shall  nerer  be  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more 
than  hundred.    There  shall  be  a  census  taken  for  this  purpose  within  three 

years,  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  and  within  erery  suecessire  period 
of  ten  years.  The  term  for  which  Representatires  shall  be  elected  shall  be  determined' 
by  the  Legislature)  but  shall  not  exceed  three  years.  There  shall  be  a  general 
election  at  least  once  in  three  years;  and  the  time  of  serrice  of  all  the  members  ia' 
each  Assembly  shall  begin  (except  in  filling  raeaneles)  on  the  same  day,  and  shall 
always  end  on  the  same  day. 

Sbo.  4.  Forty  members  shall  make  a  house  sufficient  to  proceed  to  business.  But 
this  number  may  be  increased  by  the  Legislature,  yet  so  as  nerer  to  exceed  a  au^ority 
of  the  whole  number  of  Representatires. 

Sxa  6.  The  Assembly  shall  choose  its  President  and  other  officers  |  shall  Judge  of 
the  qualifications  and  elections  of  Its  own  members ;  punish  them  for  Improper  eon* 
duct  in  their  capacity  of  Representatires  not  extending  to  life  or  limb,  and  shall 
oxclusirely  possess  the  power  of  impeaohment,  except  in  the  case  of  the  President  of 
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tiM  Unitod  StatM;  bat  no  Imp— <ehm<nt  of  a  mombor  of  Um  Sonato  ihall  bo  hj  Ion 
than  iwo-thirdi  of  tho  BoproionUUvoi  presont. 

Ssa  0.  RopnoonUtiTei  maj  roto  bj  pros/,  but  no  BopnoontatiTo  prooont  ihall  bo 
pros/  for  more  than  ono  who  if  aboont 

Bmo,  7.  Bills  for  raiting  roTonno  and  billa  for  appropriating  monki  for  tho  tapport 
of  floota  and  anaioi  and  for  paying  tho  lalarioi  of  tho  ofloora  of  gorommont  ohall 
originato  in  tho  Aiaomblj,  bat  may  bo  altorod  and  amonded  bj  tho  Sonata. 

Sbo.  8.  Tho  aoooptaaoo  of  aa  oflioo  ondor  tho  Unitod  Stataa  bj  a  Boproiontativo 
•hall  raeato  hla  teat  in  tho  Aifoinblj. 

ABTIOLB   IIL 

Sna  1.  Tho  Sonata  ihall  oonaiat  of  ponont  to  bo  oboson,  ozoopt  in  tho  lint  inrtonoo, 
hj  Blootora  oloetod  for  that  parpooo  hj  tho  oitisont  and  inhabitant!  of  tho  ieroral 
Stato%  oomprehended  in  tho  Union,  who  ihall  haro  in  thoir  own  right,  or  in  tho  right 
of  thoir  wiTOiy  aa  oitate  in  land  for  not  lou  than  lifo,  or  a  tonn  of  yoari,  wheroof,  at 
tlio  timo  of  giring  their  rotoi,  there  ihall  bo  at  loait  foartoon  yean  nnezpired. 

Sbo.  S.  Bat  the  flnt  Senate  ihall  bo  ohoien  in  the  manner  preieribed  in  the  lait 
Artieloy  and  shall  eonsiit  of  forty  members  to  bo  oalled  Senators^  of  whom  New  Hamp- 
shire shall  hare  ;  Masiaohasetts  |  Bhode  Island  ;  Oonneotioat 
;  Now  York  j  New  Jersey  ;  PennsyWania  ;  Delaware  ; 
Maryland  ;  Virginia  |  North  Carolina  ;  Sonth  Carolina  ; 
Oeorgia            • 

Sbo.  8.  The  Legislatare  shall  proride  f6r  the  Aitare  oleotions  of  Senators ;  for  whioh 
purpose  the  States  respeotively,  whioh  haro  more. than  ono  Senator,  shall  bo  dirided 
into  eonrenient  districts  to  whioh  tho  Senators  shall  bo  apportioned :  a  State  haring 
bnt  one  Senator  shall  bo  itself  a  distriot.  On  the  death,  resignation,  or  remoyal  firom 
oflioo  of  a  Senator,  his  place  shall  bo  supplied  by  a  now  election  in  the  District  fh>m 
whioh  ho  came.  Upon  each  election  there  shall  bo  not  less  than  six,  nor  more  than 
twolro  electors  chosen  in  a  Distriot 

Saa  L  The  nambor  of  Senators  shall  nerer  be  loss  than  forty,  nor  shall  any  State, . 
If  the  same  shall  not  hereafter  bo  dirided,  erer  hare  less  than  the  number  allotted  to 
it  in  the  second  Section  of  this  Article.  But  the  Legislatare  may  inoreate  the  whole 
number  of  Senators,  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  Representatires, 
as  forty  is  to  one  hundred,  and  such  inorease  beyond  the  present  number  shall  bo 
apportioned  to  tho  respectire  States,  in  a  ratio  to  the  respeotire  numbers  of  their 
Repreiontatires. 

Sbo.  6.  If  States  shall  bo  dirided,  or  if  a  new  arrangement  of  the  boundaries  of 
two  or  more  States  shall  taks  place,  the  Legislature  shall  apportion  the  number  of 
Senators  (in  elections  succeeding  such  dirision  or  arrangement)  to  whioh  the  con- 
stituent parts  were  entitled,  according  to  the  change  of  situation,  baring  regard  to 
tho  number  of  persons  described  in  the  4th  Section  of  the  Vllth  Article. 

Sua  0.  The  Senators  shall  hold  their  plaoes  during  good  behariour,  remoroablo 
only  by  oonriction  on  impeachment  for  some  crime  or  misdemeanour.  They  shall 
continue  to  exercise  their  offioes,  when  impeached,  until  a  oonriction  shall  take  place. 
Sixteen  Senators  attending  in  person  shall  be  suffloient  to  make  a  house  to  transact 
business.  But  tho  Legislature  may  increase  this  number,  yet  so  as  nerer  to  exeoed  a 
mtijoriij  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators.  The  Senators  may  rote  by  proxy,  but  no 
Senator  who  is  present  shall  be  proxy  for  more  than  two  who  are  absent 

Sbo.  7.  The  Senate  shall  choose  its  President  and  other  offloers,  shall  jrdge  of  the, 
qualifleations  and  eleetions  of  its  members,  and  shall  punish  them  for  improper  con- 
duct in  their  capacity  of  Senators ;  but  snob  punishment  shall  not  extend  to  life  or 
limb,  nor  to  expulsion.    In  the  absenee  of  their  President,  they  may  choose  a  tempo- 
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nrj  PrMident    Tho  Pretidtnt  shall  011I7  hare  ft  MfUng  tom  when  the  flouM  if 
•quallj  divided. 

Sbo.  8.  The  Senate  shall  ezelafirelj  possess  the  power  of  deelaring  war.  No  treaty 
ihall  he  made  without  their  adrioe  and  oonsent,  whieh  shall  also  he  neoessary  to  the 
appointment  of  all  officers,  ezoept  sueh  for  whieh  a  different  prorision  is  made  in  this 
Gonstitntion. 

ARTIOLB    IV. 

Sic.  1.  The  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amerioa  (ezoept  in  the  first  instance) 
shall  he  eleoted  in  the  manner  following. 

The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall,  within  siztj  dajs  after  a  raeaney  shall 
happen,  cause  pnhlio  notioe  io  he  giren  in  each  State  of  sueh  Taeanoj,  appointing 
therein  throe  sereral  days  for  tho  sereral  purposes  following,  io  wit— 

A  daj  for  eommeneing  the  eleotion  of  Electors  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  specified 
— to  he  called  the  first  Bleetors,  which  day  shall  not  he  less  than  forty,  nor  more  than 
eizty  days  after  the  day  of  the  publication  of  the  notioe  in  each  State )  another  day 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Bleetors  not  less  than  forty,  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  from 
tho  day  for  commencing  their  election ;  another  day  for  the  meeting  of  Bleetors,  to  be 
ohosen  by  the  first  Bleetors,  for  the  purpose  hereinafter  specified^  and  to  be  called  the 
•econd  Bleetors,  which  day  shall  not  be  less  than  forty,  nor  more  than  sizty  days, 
after  the  day  for  tho  meeting  of  the  first  Bleetors. 

Sbo.  2.  After  notice  of  a  Taeancy  shall  hare  been  giren,  there  shall  be  chosen  in 
each  State  a  number  of  persons,  as  the  first  Bleetors  in  the  preceding  Section  men- 
tioned, equal  to  the  whole  number  of  the  Representatives  and  Senators  of  such  State 
in  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States;  which  Bleetors  shall  be  chosen  by  the  citisens 
of  such  State,  baring  an  estate  of  inheritance,  or  for  three  lives  in  land,  or  a  clear 
personal  estate  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  Spanish  milled  dollars  of  the  present 
standard. 

Sbo.  8.  These  first  Bleetors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States  at  the  time 
appointed,  at  one  place,  and  shall  proceed  to  vote  by  ballot  for  a  President,  who  shall 
not  be  one  of  their  own  number,  unless  the  Legislature  upon  ezperiment  should  here- 
after direct  otherwise. 

They  shall  cause  two  lists  to  be  made  of  the  name  or  names  of  the  person  or  persons 
voted  for,  whieh  they  or  the  m^or  part  of  them  shall  sign  and  oertify.  They  shall 
then  proceed  each  to  nominate  openly  hi  the  presence  of  the  others  two  persons  as  for 
second  Bleetors,  and  out  of  the  persons  who  shall  have  the  four  highest  numbers  of 
nominations;  they  shall  afterwards  by  ballot  by  plurality  of  votes  choose  two,  who 
shall  be  the  second  Bleetors,  to  each  of  whom  shall  be  delivered  one  of  the  lists  before 
mentioned.  These  second  Bleetors  shall  not  be  any  of  the  persons  voted  for  as 
President 

A  copy  of  the  same  list,  signed  and  certified  In  like  manner,  shall  be  transmitted 
by  the  first  Bleetors  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  tho  United  States,  under  a 
sealed  cover  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  which,  alter  the  meeting  of 
the  second  Bleetors,  shall  be  opened  for  the  inspection  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Sbo.  i.  These  second  Bleetors  shall  meet  precisely  on  the  day  appointed  ^and  noi 
on  another  day)  at  one  place.  The  Chief  Justioe  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  If  there 
be  no  Chief  Justice,  the  Judge  Senior  In  offloe  In  such  court,  or  If  there  be  no  one 
Judge  Senior  In  office,  some  other  Judge  of  that  court,  by  the  choice  of  the  rest  of  the 
Judges,  or  of  a  majority  of  them,  shall  attend  at  the  same  place,  and  shall  preside  at 
the  meeting,  but  shall  have  no  vote.  Two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Bleetors 
shall  constitute  a  sufficient  meeting  for  the  execution  of  their  trust.  At  this  meeting 
the  lists  delivered  to  the  respective  Bleetors  shall  be  produoed  and  Inspected,  and  If 
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^•re  be  an/  penon  who  hai  s  minority  of  the  whole  nombor  of  the  rotei  giYoa  hj 
the  first  Bloetoriy  ho  ihaU  bo  tho  PrtiideBi  of  tho  United  Statei.  Bat  if  then  be  no 
tttoh  penoni  the  seoond  Bleeton  lo  met  thell  prooeed  to  Tote  by  ballot  for  one  of  tho 
.pmrmm9  named  in  the  liatfl,  who  shall  hare  the  three  highest  numbers  of  the  rotes  of 
the  first  Bloetor%  and  if  upon  the  first  or  any  snooeeding  ballo^  on  the  day  of  the 
meeting,  either  of  those  persons  shall  hare  a  number  of  Totes  equal  to  a  minority  of 
the  whole  number  of  seoond  Bleetors  ehosen,  he  shall  be  the  President  But  if  no 
such  ehoiee  be  made  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  mooting,  either  by  reason  of  the 
non-attendanoe  of  the  seoond  Bleetors,  or  thoir  not  agreeing  or  any  other  matter, 
the  person  haring  the  greatest  number  of  TOtes  of  the  first  Bleetors  shall  be  the 
President 

Bbo.  6.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  Chief  Justioe  or  some  other  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  should  not  attend  in  due  time,  the  seoond  Bleetors  shall  prooeed  to  the 
ozeoution  of  their  trust  without  hiss. 

•  •  Bmo,  5.  If  the  Judges  should  negleot  to  eanse  the  notloe  required  by  the  first 
Seetion  of  this  ArUele  to  be  given  within  the  time  therein  limited,  they  may  nerer* 
theless  eanse  it  to  be  afterwards  giren ;  but  their  negleot,  if  wilftil,  is  hereby  deolarod 
to  be  an  offenee  for  whieh  they  may  be  impeached,  and  if  oouTioted,  they  shall  be 
punished  as  in  other  eases  of  eonrietion  on  impeaohment 

Sko.  7.  The  Legislature  shall  by  permanent  laws  proride  suoh  farther  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  more  orderly  election  of  the  President,  not  oontrarening 
the  provisions  herein  contained. 

Sna  8.  The  President,  before  he  shall  enter  upon  the  execution  of  his  office,  shall 
take  an  oath  or  affirmation  faithAdly  to  ezeoute  the  same,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his 
Judgment  and  power  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  preserre  the  Constitution 
inriolate.  This  oath  or  aflirmation  shall  be  administered  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  for  the  time  being,  in  the  presence  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature. 

Saa  9.  The  Senate  and  the  Assembly  shall  always  oonTcne  in  session  on  ths  day 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  second  Electors,  snd  shall  continue  sitting  till  the 
President  take  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  office.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  good 
behariour,  remoTcable  only  by  oonviction  upon  an  impeaohment  for  some  orims  or 
misdemeanour. 

Sno.  10.  The  President  at  the  beginning  of  erery  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  as 
soon  as  they  shall  be  ready  to  prooeed  to  business,  shall  couTene  them  together  at  the 
plaee  where  the  Senate  shall  sit,  and  shall  communicate  to  them  all  such  matters  as 
may  be  necessary  for  their  information,  or  as  may  require  their  consideration.  He 
may  by  tuessage  during  the  session  communicate  all  other  matters  which  may  appear 
to  him  proper.  He  may,  whenever  in  his  opinion  the  public  business  shall  require  it, 
conrene  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  or  either  of  them,  and  may  prorogue  them  for  a 
time  not  exceeding  forty  days  at  one  prorogation,  and  if  they  should  disagree  about 
their  a4Joumment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper.  He 
shall  have  a  right  to  negative  all  bills,  resolutions  or  acts  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
Legislature  about  to  be  passed  into  laws.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
Ailly  executed.  He  shall  be  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  within  the  several  States,  and  shall  have  the 
direction  of  war  when  commenced ;  but  he  shall  not  take  the  actual  command  in  the 
field  of  an  army,  without  the  eonsent  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly. 
'  All  treaties,  conventions,  and  agreements  with  foreign  nations  shall  be  made  by 
him,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  shall  kave  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  principal  or  chief  officer  of  each  of  the  departments  of  war,  naval  aflairs, 
finance  and  foreign  aifairs,  and  shall  have  the  nomination,  and  by  and  with  the  eon- 
sent  of  the  Senate  the  appointment  of  all  other  officers  to  be  appointed  under  tho 
authority  of  the  United  States,  except  suoh  for  whom  diflerent  provision  is  maae  oy 
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this  CongtitatioDi  and  prorided  thaX  this  ihaU  not  be  oonttrned  to  prerent  the  Legii* 
letnre  ftrom  appointing  by  name  in  their  lawi  penonf  to  ipeoial  and  partienlar  troata 
ereated  in  ineh  lawi,  nor  shall  be  eonstnied  to  prerent  principals  in  offioes  merelj 
ministerial  from  oonstitntinf  deputies.  In  the  recess  of  the  Senate  he  may  flU 
Taeaneies  in  offioes  by  appointments,  to  oontinne  in  foroe  until  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  the  Senate,  and  ho  shall  eommission  all  offieen.  He  shall  hare  power  to 
pardon  all  offences,  except  treason,  for  which  he  may  grant  reprieres  until  the  opinion 
of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  ean  be  had,  and  with  their  ooncurrenoe  may  pardon  the 


Sbo.  11.  Ho  shall  reoeire  a  fixed  compensation  for  his  semces,  to  be  paid  to  him 
at  stated  times,  and  not  to  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  his  oontinuaace  in 
office. 

Sbo.  12.  If  he  depart  out  of  the  United  States  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  Assembly,  he  shall  thereby  abdicate  his  offioe. 

Sbo.  18.  He  may  be  impeached  for  any  crime  or  misdemeanour  by  the  two  houses 
of  the  Legislature,  two«thirds  of  each  house  concurring,  and  if  eonyicted  shall  be 
lemoTod  from  offioe.  He  may  be  afterwards  tried  and  punished  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  law.  His  impeachment  shall  operate  as  a  suspension  from  offioe  until  the  deter* 
mination  thereof. 

Sna  14.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  death,  resignation,  impeachment,  remoral  from  office,  or  absenoe  from  the 
United  States  of  the  President  thereof,  the  Vice  President  shall  exercise  all  the 
powers  by  this  Constitution  rested  in  the  President  until  another  shall  be  appointed, 
or  until  he  shall  return  within, the  United  State(^  If  his  absence  was  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  and  Assembly. 

ARTIOLB   V. 

Sna  1.  There  shall  be  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who,  together  with 
the  other  Judges  thereof,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behariour,  remoTcable 
only  by  conriotion  on  impeachment  for  some  orime  or  misdemeanour.  Each  Judge 
shall  hare  a  competent  salary,  to  be  paid  to  him  at  stated  times,  and  not  to  be 
diminished  during  his  continuaqce  in  offioe. 

The  Supreme  Court  shall  hare  original  jurisdiction  in  all  causes  in  which  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  in  all  eontrorersies  between  the  United  States  and  a 
particular  State,  or  between  two  or  more  States,  except  such  as  relate  to  a  claim  of 
territory,  between  the  United  States  and  one  or  more  States,  which  shall  be  determined 
in  the  mode  prescribed  in  the  V L  Article ;  in  all  cases  affecting  foreign  fliinisters, 
oonsuls,  and  agents,  and  an  appellate  Jurisdiction  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  in  all  cases 
which  shall  concern  the  eitltens  of  foreign  nations,  in  all  questions  between  the 
eitisens  of  different  States,  and  in  all  others  in  which  the  ftindamental  rights  of  this 
Constitution  are  inToIred,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  are  herein  contained,  and  to 
sueh  regulations  as  the  Legislature  shall  proride. 

The  Judges  of  all  courts  which  may  be  constituted  by  the  Legislature  shall  also 
hold  their  places  during  good  behariour,  remoreable  only  by  conriotion  on  impeaeh- 
ment  for  some  crime  or  misdemeanour  |  and  shall  hare  competent  salaries,  to  be  paid 
at  stated  times,  and  not  to  be  diminished  during  their  eontinuance  in  offioe.  But 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prerent  the  Legislature  from  abolish- 
ing sueh  courts  thcmselres. 

.  All  crimes,  except  upon  impeachment,  shall  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelre  men,  and 
M.  they  shall  hare  been  committed  within  any  State  shall  be  tried  within  such  State, 
and  all  cirll  causes  arising  under  this  Constitution  of  the  like  kind  with  those  which 
hare  b<»n  heretofore  triable  by  jury  in  the  respeotire  States,  shall  in  like  manner  be 
tried  by  jury,  unless  In  special  cases  the  Legislature  shall  think  proper  to  make 
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dMTef  ent  prorisioii,  to  whioh  proritioii  the  eononrranoe  of  two-thirda  of  both  kooMt 
ahah  bo  metmry. 

Bbo.  S.  Impeoohmonta  of  tho  Proiidoat  aad  Vioo  ProiidoDt  of  tho  Unitod  Btotoi, 
mombors  of  tho  Soaato,  tho  OoTornon  ond  ProsidoBta  of  tho  tOTOiml  Stotoi^  tho 
prinolpol  or  ohiof  olBoon  of  tho  deportmoata  ennmontod  in  tho  tooth  Sootion  of  tho 
fourth  Artioloy  ombMtodort  ond  othor  Uko  public  niiiiiftoriy  tho  Jadgoa  of  tho  SnproBO 
Oonrty  gonormU,  mad  odmiroli  of  tho  110T7,  fholl  bo  tried  bj  a  oonrt  to  ooaaiit  of  tho 
Jadgoa  of  tho  Snpremo  Ooart  and  tho  Ohiof  Joatioo  or  iirat  or  loaior  Judgo  of  tho 
Saporior  Ooart  of  law  ia  oaoh  Stato,  of  whom  twolro  ahall  ooaatitato  a  ooart.  A 
BU^oritj  of  tho  Jadgoa  proaoat  maj  ooariot  All  othor  poraoaa  ahall  bo  triad  oa 
iaipooohmoat  by  a  ooart  to  ooaaiat  of  tho  Jadgoa  of  tho  Snproaio  Ooart  aad  alz 
Soaatora  drawa  by  lot;  a'majority  of  whom  may  ooariot. 

Impooohaioata  ahaU  oloarly  apooify  tho  partioalar  ofloaeo  for  whIoh  tho  party  oooaaod 
la  to  bo  triod,  aad  Jadgmoat  oa  ooaTietloa  apoa  tho  trial  thoroof  ahall  bo  oithor  of 
romoral  fW>m  offioo  aiagly,  or  romoral  fh>m  offioo  and  diaqaalifloatioa  for  holdiag  aay 
fkituro  olBoo  or  plaoo  of  troat;  bat  ao  jodgmoat  oa  impoaohmoat  ahall  proYoat  proao- 
ootloB  aad  paaiahmeat  ia  tho  ordioary  oourao  of  law,  proridod  that  ao  Judgo  ooa- 
ooraod  la  auoh  oouTlotloa  ahall  ait  aa  Judgo  oa  tho  aoooad  trial.  The  Logialataro 
may  romoYO  tho  diaabilitioa  iaeurrod  by  ooariotioa  oa  impoaohmoat. 

ABTIOLB   VI. 

Ooatroieraioa  about  tho  right  of  territory  betweea  tho  Uaitod  Stataa  aad  partioalar 
Statea  ahall  bo  determiaed  by  a  ooart  to  bo  ooaititutod  ia  maaaer  following. 

Tho  Bute  or  Statea  elalming  in  oppoaition  to  the  United  Statea  aa  partiea  ahall 
Bomioato  a  nambor  of  peraona  equal  to  double  tho  number  of  tho  Judgea  of  tho 
Supremo  Oourt  for  tho  time  being,  of  whom  none  ahall  bo  oitiioaa  by  birth  of  tho 
Statea  whioh  are  partiea,  nor  inbabitanta  thereof  when  nominated,  aad  of  whom  not 
more  thaa  two  ahall  hare  their  actual  roaideaoe  In  oao  .State.  Out  of  the  peraoat  ao 
nominated  tho  Senate  ahall  eleet  oao-half,  who,  together  with  tho  Judgea  of  tho 
Supreme  Court,  iball  form  the  oourt 

Two-thirda  of  tho  whole  anmber  may  hear  and  determine  the  oontrovcray  by 
plurality  of  roioea.  Tho  Statea  ooneemed  may  at  their  option  claim  a  deoiaion  by 
the  Supremo  Oourt  only.  All  the  membera  of  the  court  hereby  instituted  ahall,  prior 
to  the  heariag  of  tho  oaaae,  take  an  oath  Impartially,  and  according  to  the  beat  of 
their  Judgmonta  and  eonaciencoa,  to  hear  and  determine  tho  controreray. 

• 

ARTICLE   VII. 

Sco.  1.  Tho  Legialaturo  of  the  United  States  tball  hare  power  to  paaa  all  lawa 
which  they  ahall  judge  neceaaary  to  the  oommon  defence  and  aafety,  and  to  tho 
general  welfare  of  tho  Union.  But  no  bill,  reaolntion,  or  act  of  the  Senate  and 
Aiaembly  ahall  hare  the  foroe  of  a  law  until  it  iball  have  received  the  aasent  of  tho 
Proaideot,  or  of  tho  Vico  Prealdeat  whoa  ezerciaing  the  powera  of  the  President,  and 
if  auoh  aaaent  ahall  act  have  beeo  giran  within  ten  days  after  auch  bill,  reaolution,  or 
other  aet  ahall  baTO  beeo  preaentod  for  that  purpoae,  the  same  shall  aot  bo  a  law.  No 
bill,  resolntioo,  or  othor  act  not  assented  to  shall  be  rerived  in  the  same  session  of 
tho  Legislature.  Tho  mode  of  signifying  such  assent  shall  be  by  signing  the  bill,  aot, 
or  rosolutioo,  and  returning  it  so  signed  to  either  house  of  the  Legislature. 

Bio.  S.  The  enacting  style  of  all  laws  shall  be :  "  Be  It  enacted  by  the  people  of 
the  Unitod  States  of  America." 

Sao.  8.  No  bill  of  attainder  shall  be  passed,  nor  any  «b  pot  facto  law ', '  nor  shall 
aay  title  of  nobility  bo  granted  by  the  United  States  or  by  either  of  them ;  no*  shall 
any  person  holding  an  office  or  plaoo  of  truat  under  the  United  States,  without  tho 
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IMrmlMioii  of  Um  LogiaUlnre  MMpt  anj  pr«tMit,  •moltUBenty  oAm,  or  tiUo  from  a 
foreign  prinoe  or  sUU;  nor  ihall  nnj  roligioni  Mot  or  denomin*Cion,  or  roUgioni  tMt 
for  &n J  oAoo  or  pUoe  bo  eror  oitablished  bj  Uw. 

Buo.  t,  Tazei  on  Imndi,  homes,  and  other  real  efUte,  and  eapitation  taxes,  shall 
be  proportioned  In  eaeh  State  by  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  oxoept  Indians 
not  taxed  and  bj  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons. 

Sio.  6.  The  two  houses  of  the  Legislatnre  maj  bj  joint  ballot  appoint  a  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States.  Neither  house  (In  the  session  of  both  houses)  without  the  eon- 
sent  of  the  other  shall  ad(Joum  for  more  than  three  days  at  a  tfane.  The  Senators  and 
Representatires  in  attending,  going  to  and  ooming  from  the  session  of  their  respeotlTo 
houses  shall  be  priyUegod  from  arrests,  exoept  for  orimes  and  breaohes  of  the  peace. 
The  plaoe  of  meeting  shall  always  be  at  the  seat  of  Goremmonty  whieh  shall  be  fixed 
by  law. 

Sbc.  H.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  treaties  whieh  hare  been  made  under 
the  Articles  of  the  Oonfederatlon,  and  whieh  shall  be  made  under  this  Oonstitution, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  shall  be  so  construed  by  the  oourts  of  the 
sereral  States. 

Sio.  7.  The  Legislature  shall  eonrene  at  least  once  in  each  year,  which,  unless 
otherwise  protided  for  by  law,  shall  be  the  first  Monday  in  Deoember. 

Sec.  8.  The  members  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature  shall  receive  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  their  serHoes,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  ascertained  by  law.  The  law  for  making  sueh  prorision  shall  be  passed  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  first  Assembly,  and  shall  extend  to  sucoeeding  Assemblies,  and  no 
succeeding  Assembly  shell  concur  in  an  alteration  of  such  prorision,  so  as  to  Increase 
its  own  compensation;  but  there  shall  be  alwi^  a  law  In  existence  for  making  such 
provision. 

ABTIGLB   VIII. 

Sic.  1.  The  Qoremor  or  President  of  each  State  shall  be  appointed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Unite«1  States,  and  shall  have  a  right  to  negatire  all  laws  about  to  be 
passed  in  the  State  of  which  he  shall  be  Oovemor  or  President,  subject  to  such  quali- 
fications and  regulations  as  the  Leg^islature  of  the  United  States  shall  prescribe.  He 
shall  In  other  respects  hare  the  same  powers  only  whieh  the  Oonstitution  of  the  State 
does  or  shall  allow  to  Its  GoTemor  or  President,  except  as  to  the  appointment  of 
officers  of  the  militia. 

Sio.  2.  Bach  Goremor  or  President  of  a  State  shall  hold  his  office  until  a  suooessor 
be  actually  appointed,  unless  he  die  or  resign,  or  be  remored  from  office  by  contiotion 
on  Impeachment  There  shall  be  no  appointment  of  such  Ooremor  or  President  in 
the  recess  of  the  Senate. 

The  GoTemors  and  Presidents  of  the  sereral  States,  at  the  time  of  the  ratifieation 
of  this  Oonstitution,  shall  continue  in  office  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
powers  as  If  they  had  been  appointed  pursuant  to  the  first  Section  of  this  Article. 

The  officers  of  militia  In  the  sereral  States  may  be  appointed  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States;  the  Legislatnre  whereof  may  anthorise  the  €h>remors  or 
Presidents  of  States  to  make  such  appointments,  with  such  restrictions  as  they  shall 
think  proper. 

ABTIGLB   IX. 

Sio.  1.  Ko  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
unless  he  be  now  a  cltiien  of  one  of  the  States,  or  hereafter  be  bom  a  oitisen  of  the 
United  States. 

Sbo.  3.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Senator  or  Bepresentatire  unless  at  the 
time  of  his  election  he  be  a  citiien  and  inhabitant  of  the  State  in  which  he  Is  choseut 
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prodded  UiAt  he  ihall  not  be  deemed  to  be  disqualifled  bj  a  temporary  absenoe  from 
the  State. 

Sbo.  8.  No  perion  entitled  bj  thie  Conttitation  to  eleot  or  be  elected  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  Senator  or  Bepresontattve  in  the  Legislatore  thereof,  shall  be 
disqualified  but  hj  the  oonriotion  of  some  offence  for  which  the  law  shall  hare  pie- 
vionsly  ordained  the  panishment  of  disqualification.  But  the  Legislature  maj  bj  law 
proTide  that  persons  holding  oflioes  under  the  United  States  or  either  of  them  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  a  plaee  In  the  Assemblj  or  Senate,  and  shall  be  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  ofliee  suspended  firom  sitting  in  the  Senate. 

Sna  4.  No  person  haring  an  ofliee  or  place  of  trust  under  the  United  Statee  shall 
without  permission  of  the  Legislature  accept  any  piresenty  emolument,  offloe,  or  title 
Arom  an  J  foreign  prince  or  state. 

Sio.  5.  The  citisens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  rights,  pririleges,  and 
Immunities  of  oitisens  in  CTcry  other  State,  and  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in 
each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  Judicial  proceedings  of  another. 

Sna  5.  Fugitives  from  Justice  from  one  State  who  shall  be  found  in  another  shall 
be  delirered  up  on  the  application  of  the  State  from  which  thej  fied. 

SfO.  7.  No  new  State  shall  be  eriscted  within  the  limits  of  another,  or  bj  the 
Junction  of  two  or  more  States,  without  the  oononrrent  consent  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  States  concerned.  The  Legislature  of  the  United  States 
maj  admit  new  States  into  the  Union. 

Sbo.  8.  The  United  States  are  hereby  declared  to  be  bound  to  guarantee  to  each 
State  a  republican  form  of  GoTcmment,  and  to  protect  each  State  as  well  against 
domestic  Tiolence  as  foreign  inrasion. 

Sbo.  9.  All  treaties,  contracts,  and  engagements  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union,  shall  hare  equal  validity 
under  this  Constitution. 

Sbo.  10.  No  State  shall  enter  into  a  treaty,  alliance,  or  contract  with  another  or 
with  a  foreign  power  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States. 

Sbo.  11.  The  members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  and  of  each  State, 
and  all  officers  exeoutlTe  and  Judicial  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  shall  take  an  oath 
or  affirmation  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

Sbo.  12.  This  Constitution  may  reoeire  such  alteration  and  amendments  as  may  be 
proposed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  l>oth  houses,  and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  or  by  oouTentions 
of  deputies  ehosen  by  the  people  in  two-thirds  of  the  States  composing  the  Union. 

ARTICLB    ^, 

This  Constitution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  c'>n^ideration  of  oonrentlons  in  the 
several  States,  the  members  whereof  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  sooh  States 
respectively  under  the  direction  of  their  respective  Legislatures.  Bach  convention 
which  shall  ratify  the  same  shell  appoint  the  first  Representatives  and  Senators  from 
such  Ptate,  aeording  to  the  rule  prescribed  in  the  Section  of  the  Article. 

The  Representatives  so  appointed  shall  continue  in  office  for  one  year  only.  Bach 
convention  so  ratifying  shell  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  at  the  same  time  a  list  of  the  Representatives  and  Senators  chosen. 
When  the  Constitution  shall  have  been  duly  ratified.  Congress  shall  give  notice  of  a 
day  and  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  seveml 
States,  and  when  these  or  a  mi^onty  of  them  shall  have  assembled  according  to  such 
notice,  they  shall  by  Joint  ballot  by  plurality  of  votes  elect  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Constitution,  thus  organised,  shall  be  carried  into  effecL 
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THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION, 

▲0  AOBBBD  VPOJI 

BY  THB  CONVENTION, 

BBPTBMBBR  11, 1787. 


Wt  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  J}ranquiUiiy,prO' 
vide  for  the  common  Defence,  promote  (he  general  Welfare,  and 
secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  CONSTITUTION  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

ABTIOLB   L 

SionoN  1.  All  legiilatiTe  tK>wen  herein  gnmUd  ihaU  be  Tested  la  a  eofigren  of 
the  United  States,  whieh  shall  eonsist  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatiTes. 

Sbot.  S.  The  house  of  representatires  shall  be  eompoeed  of  members  ehosen  erery 
seoond  year  by  the  people  of  the  sereral  states,  and  the  eleetors  in  each  state  shall 
hare  the  qnalifleations  requisite  for  eleetors  of  the  most  nunerons  branoh  of  the 
state  legislature. 

Ko  person  shall  be  a  representatiTe  who  shall  not  hare  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
fire  years,  and  been  seren  years  a  dtisen  of  the  United  State(^  and  who  shall  not, 
when  eleoted,  be  en  inhabitant  of  that  state  in  whieh  he  shall  be  ehooen. 

RepresentatiTes  and  direet  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  seTorel  states 
which  may  be  inoluded  within  this  union,  aoeording  to  their  respeotiTO  numbers,  which 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  firee  persons,  including  those 
bound  to  serTiee  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed*  three-fifths  of 
all  other  persons.  The  eetual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the 
first  meeting  of  the  oongress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  OTery  subsequent  term 
of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direet  The  number  of  represen- 
tatives shall  not  exoeed  one  for  OTery  thirty  thousand,  but  eaeh  state  shall  have  at 
least  one  representatiTe ;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  state  of  New- 
Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  ehoose  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode-Island  and 
ProTidenee  Plantations  one,  Connecticut  Atc,  Kew-Torfc  six,  New-Jersey  four,  Penn- 
sylTanla  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North-Carolina  fiTe,  South- 
Carolina  Atc,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  Taoancies  happen  in  the  representation  ftrom*aay  state,  the  exeeutiTe  autho- 
rity thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  Taoancies. 

The  house  of  representatiTes  shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other  officers  |  and  shall 
haTO  the  sole  power  of  impeachment 

Sbot.  8.  The  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  eompoeed  of  two  senators  from 
eaeh  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years;  and  eaeh  senator  shall 
haTc  one  Tote. 
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Immediatelj  aflor  U167  iball  b«  anembled  in  oonieqiienee  of  the  fini  eleotlon,  thej 
•hall  be  dirided  m  equally  m  may  be  into  three  oluaee .  The  aeata  of  the  lenaton  of 
the  tint  oiaaa  ahall  be  Taeated  at  the  expiration  of  the  leoond  year,  the  seoond  daaa  at 
the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  the  third  elaH  at  the  expiration  of  the  lixth 
year,  to  that  one  third  may  be  ehoien  erery  leoond  year;  and  if  raeanoiot  happen  by 
reeignation  or  otherwiae,  dnring  the  reoees  of  the  legislature  of  any  atate,  the  exeeu- 
tire  thereof  may  make  temporary  appolntmenia  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legiil»- 
turoi  which  ahall  then  iUl  anoh  Taoaneiea. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  hare  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  yearsi 
and  been  nine  years  a  oitiien  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  eleeted, 
be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  for  whioh  he  shall  be  ehosen. 

The  Tioe-president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  president  of  the  senate,  but  shall 
baTO  no  Tote,  unless  they  be  equally  dlTided. 

The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  olReers,  and  also  a  president  pro  tmnpof,  in  the 
absenee  of  the  riee-prcsident,  or  when  he  shall  exeroise  the  offioe  of  president  of  the 
United  States. 

The  senate  shall  bare  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When  sitting  for 
that  purpose  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  president  of  the  United 
States  is  tried,  the  chief  Justice  shall  preside.  And  no  person  shall  be  conricted  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  Airther  than  to  remoTal  from 
office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honour,  trust,  or  profit, 
under  the  United  States ;  but  the  party  convicted  shall,  ncTcrtheless,  be  liable  and 
subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Sbot.  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators  and  repre- 
sentatiTcs,  shall  be  prescribed  In  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof:  but  the  con* 
gross  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places 
of  choosing  senators. 

The  congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  erery  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be 
on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Sbot.  6.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications 
of  its  own  members ;  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business : 
but  a  smaller  number  may  a4Joum  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorised  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  pcnaltiosi,  as  each 
house  may  proTide. 

Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  dis- 
orderly behaTiour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Bach  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish 
the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  seorcsy ;  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of 
one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  thejoumal. 

Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  congress,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  whioh  the 
two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sbct.  0.  The  senators  and  representatiTcs  shall  receiTc  a  compensation  for  their 
senrices,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 
They  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  pririleged 
from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respectlTo  bouses,  snd  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same,  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house, 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  senator  or  representatiTc  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  Un'.tod  States,  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  bvcu  increased  during  inch 
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time ;  uid  no  p«rfon»  holding  any  offloo  under  the  United  States,  ihell  he  a  memher 
of  either  hoaee  daring  his  eontinnanee  in  o0ee. 

Sbot.  7.  All  hills  for  raising  rerenne  shall  originate  in  the  honse  of  refMreeentativen ; 
hot  the  senate  maj  propose  or  oononr  with  amendments  as  on  other  hills. . 

BTory  hill  whioh  shall  haTO  passed  the  honse  of  rcpresentatires  and  the  senate  shall, 
hefore  it  heeome  a  law,  he  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United  States;  if  he 
approTO,  he  shall  sign  It;  hot  if  not,  he  shall  retnm  It,  with  his  ohjeotions,  to  thai 
house  in  whioh  it  shall  hare  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  ohjeotions  at  large  on 
their  Journal,  and  proeeed  to  reoonsider  it.  If  after  suoh  reeonsideration  two-thirds  of 
that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  hill,  it  shall  he  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the 
other  house,  hy  whioh  it  shall  likewise  he  reoonsidered,  and  if  approred  hj  two-thirds 
of  that  house.  It  shall  heoome  a  law.  But  in  all  sueh  cases  the  Totes  of  hoth  houses 
shall  he  determined  hj  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  Toting  for  and 
against  the  hill  shall  he  entered  on  the  Journal  of  eaoh  house  respeotiToly.  If  any  hill 
shall  not  he  returned  hy  the  president  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it 
shall  hare  hecn  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  he  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it,  unless  the  congress  hy  their  a<youmment  prerent  its  return,  in  which  case 
it  shall  not  he  a  law. 

Brery  order,  resolution,  or  rote,  to  whioh  the  ooncurrence  of  the  senate  and  house 
of  rcpresentatires  may  he  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  a4Joumment)  shall  he 
presented  to  the  president  of  the  United  States}  and  hefore  the  same  shall  take  effect, 
shall  he  approred  hy  him,  or,  heing  disapprored  hy  him,  shall  he  repassed  hy  two- 
thirds  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatiTcs^  according  to  the  rules  and  limita- 
tions proscribed  in  the  case  of  a  hill. 

SiOT.  8.  The  congress  shall  hare  power, 

To  lay  and  eoUect  taxes,  duties^  Imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  proTide 
for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all  duties^  im- 
posts, and  excises,  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States  i 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States : 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  scTeral  states,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes : 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalisation,  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subjects  of 
bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States: 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  ralue  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures : 

To  proride  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  ennent  coin  of 
the  United  SUtes: 

To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads ! 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  usefnl  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inrentors  the  cxdusiTc  right  to  their  respeetiTe  writings  and  disooreries: 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court : 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas^  and  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations : 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  oonoeming 
captures  on  land  and  water : 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for 
a  longer  term  than  two  years :  * 

To  proride  and  maintain  a  nary : 

To  make  rules  for  the  goremment  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naral  forees : 

To  proride  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  inrasions : 

To  proride  for  organising,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  goreming 
luch  parti  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  serrice  of  the  United  States,  reserring 
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io  th^  sUtM  napMtiToly,  Um  ftppointinmit  of  the  offloers,  and  Um  anUioritj  of  traia« 
ing  016  militia  aeoording  to  the  diaoipline  preaoribed  bj  eongreaa : 

To  exeroiae  ezaiuaiTa  legialation  in  all  eaaet  whataoerer,  orer  aiiah  dittriot  (not 
ezeeeding  tfn  milea  iqaare)  aa  may,  by  eeiaion  of  particolar  atatei^  and  the  aoeeptanoe 
of  oongran,  beooma  the  aaai  of  the  goTernmeat  of  the  United  Btatei^  and  to  ezeroiaa 
lilM  authority  oyer  all  plaoea  porehaaed  by  the  oonaent  of  the  legialatnre  of  the  itato 
in  which  the  nme  ahall  be,  for  the  ereotion  of  forti,  magasinei^  anenala,  dockyardi^ 
and  other  needful  buildings :    And, 

To  make  all  laws  whieh  ihall  be  Heeeaiaiy  and  proper  for  carrying  into  ezeeutlon 
tlie  foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powera  reated  by  this  oonatitutlon  in  the  gOTem- 
ment  of  the  United  Statea,  or  in  any  department  or  oflioer  thereof. 

SnoT.  0.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  statea  now 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  oongress  prior  to 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on 
sueh  importation,  not  exeeeding  ten  dollars  for  eaoh  person. 

The  pririlege  of  the  writ  of  kah€a9  corpu»  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  io 
eaaes  of  rebellion  or  inTasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 
No  bill  of  attainder  or  €x  po9t/aeto  law  shall  be  passed. 

No  ei4>itation,  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  ptoportion  to  the  mmmw  or 
enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state.  No  preferenoe 
shall  be  giren  by  any  regulation  of  oommeroe  or  rcTcnue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  OTcr 
those  of  another;  nor  shall  ressels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  state,  be  obliged  to  enter, 
clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequenoe  of  appropriationa 
made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  flrom  time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States :  And  no  person  holding  any 
olRce  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  congress,  accept  of 
any  present,  emolument,  offioe,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whaterer,  from  any  king,  prince, 
or  foreign  state. 

SnoT.  10.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  allianoe,  or  confederation ;  grant  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  any  thing  but 
gold  and  silrer  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  «»  po9i 
/aeto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 
No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  oongress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on 
imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspec- 
tion laws ;  and  the  net  proceeds  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on  imports 
or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  laws 
shall  be  subject  to  the  rcTiiion  and  control  of  the  congress.  No  state  shall,  without 
the  oonsent  of  congress,  lay  any  duties  of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war,  in 
time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  oompaot  with  another  state,  or  with  a  for- 
eign power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  iuTaded,  or  in  such  imminont  danger  as 
will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE    IL 

SnoT.  1.  The  cxecutiTc  power  shall  be  Tested  in  a  president  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and  together  with  the 
fioe-president,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows : 

Bach  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representatires  to  whioh  the 
state  may  be  entitled  in  the  congress :  but  no  senator  or  representatiTc,  or  person  hold- 
ing an  offioe  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 
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«  Tbe  «Ieoton  ihall  niMt  in  their  respeotiTO  lUtef,  and  Tote  hj  ballot  for  two  persons^ 
of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themseWeii. 
And  thej  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  Toled  for,  and  of  the  number  of  rotes  for 
•aoh ;  whieh  list  they  shall  sign  and  oertifyy  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the 
fOTomment  of  the  United  States,  direoted  to  the  president  of  the  senate.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  shall,  in  the  presenee  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatirest 
open  all  the  oertifloates,  and  the  rotes  shall  then  be  eounted.  The  person  haring  the 
greatest  number  of  rotes  shall  be  the  president,  if  sneh  number  be  a  minority  of  the 
whole  number  of  eleotors  appointed ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  sueh 
msjority,  and  hare  an  equal  number  of  Totes,  then  the  house  of  representatires  shall 
immediately  ohoose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  president;  and  if  no  person  hftTo  a  ma- 
jority, then  from  the  fire  highest  on  the  list  the  said  house  shall  in  like  manner  ohooie 
(he  president  But  in  ohooeing  the  president,  the  rotes  shaU  be  taken  by  states,  the 
representation  ttom  eaoh  state  haying  one  Tote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  con- 
sist of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  minority  of  all  the 
states  shall  be  neeessary  to  a  ehoiee.  In  every  ease,  after  the  choioe  of  the  president, 
the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  eleotors  shall  be  the  vice-presi- 
dent. But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  senate  shall 
choose  from  them  by  ballot  the  vice-president. 

The  congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  %*n 
which  they  shall  give  their  votes;  which  d^y  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States. 

No  person  except  a  natural  bom  citisen,  or  a  citisec  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  olRce  of  president;  nei- 
ther shall  any  person  be  eligibie  to  thnt  olBce  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age 
of  thirty-flve  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

In  case  of  removal  of  the  president  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  Ina- 
bility to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  vice-president,  and  the  congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death, 
resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  president  and  vice-president,  declaring  what  officer 
shall  then  act  as  president,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability 
be  removed,  or  a  president  shall  be  elected. 

The  president  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation,  which 
shall  neither  be  increased  or  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  Into  the  execution  of  his*  office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or 
offirmation : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  wUl  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Sect.  2.  The  president  shall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States ;  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  when  called  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal 
officer  in  eaoh  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties 
of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  eases  of  impeachment 

Ho  shall  hare  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public 
roini»tcTS  and  consuls.  Judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  appointments  are  net  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be 
established  by  law.  But  the  congrcas  luny  by  law  vc«t  the  appointment  of  such  iafe^ 
14 
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rior  ofleer%  m  thoj  think  proper,  in  the  pivtideBt  alono,  in  the  ooarti  of  Iftw,  oi  lo 
tho  hoftdi  of  deputmenti. 

Tho  prMidtnt  ihall  hATO  powor  to  ill  up  all  Tiotneioi  that  maj  happon  during  the 
roooM  of  tho  aenato^  by  granting  oommiiaiona  whioh  ahall  ozpiro  at  tho  end  of  their 
next  aenion. 

SnoT.  8.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  giTO  to  the  oongren  information  of  the  itato  of 
the  union,  and  reoommend  to  their  oonaideratlon  luoh  meararei  aa  he  shall  Judge 
neoeotary  and  expedient;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  oooaaioni,  eouTone  both  housea, 
or  either  of  them,  and  in  ease  of  disagreement  between  them,  with  respeet  to  the  time 
of  aiyoummenty  he  may  adjonm  them  to  snob  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall 
reoeive  aml>assadors  and  other  publie  ministers;  he  shall  take  oare  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  exeeuted,  and  shall  oommission  all  the  oflloers  of  the  United  States. 

Snot,  4.  The  president,  riee-presidenl^  and  all  oiril  offloers  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  remored  from  offlee  on  impeaehment  for,  and  eouTiotion  of,  treason,  bribery, 
or  other  high  erimes  and  misdemeanors. 

.   ARTICLE   IIL 

StOT.  L  The  Judiolal  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  Tested  in  one  supreme 
court,  and  in  sueh  inferior  courts  as  the  congress  may  frt>m  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish.  The  Judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  oonrts,  shall  hold  their  offlces 
during  good  behaTiour,  and  shall  at  stated  times,  reoelTo  for  their  serTloes  a  compen- 
sation, whioh  ahall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  offlee. 

Bbct.  2.  The  Judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  oases  in  law  and  equity,  arising 
under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaUea  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  publie 
ministers  and  consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction;  to  centre- 
Tcrsies  to  whioh  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  oontroTcrsies  between  two  or 
more  states;  between  a  state  and  oitiiens  of  another  state;  between  cititens  of  differ- 
ent states;  between  oitisens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different 
states;  and  between  a  state,  or  the  oitisens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  oitisens  or 
subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
whioh  a  state  shall  be  party,  the  supreme  court  shall  hsTc  original  Jurisdiction.  In 
all  the  other  oases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  huTC  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  sueh  regulations,  as  the 
congress  shall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  oases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury ;  and  such 
trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes  shall  haTc  been  committed ;  but 
when  not  oommitted  within  any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  sueh  place  or  places  as  the 
congress  may  by  law  haTo  directed. 

SacT.  8.  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist  only  in  IcTylng  war  against 
them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  glTing  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall 
be  oouTioted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  OTcrt 
act,  or  on  confession  in  open  oonrt. 

The  Congress  shall  haTO  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attain- 
der of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of 
the  person  attainted. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

Sbot.  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  giTcn  in  each  state  to  the  public  acts,  records, 
and  Judiuial  proceedings  of  CTcry  other  state.  And  the  congress  may  by  general  laws 
prescribe  the  manner  in  which  snob  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  prored,and 
the  effect  thereof. 
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BiCT.  2.  The  eiUieni  of  eaoh  lUto  ■hall  he  entitled  to  all  prirQegef  and  fanmnnitiot 
of  oitiieni  in  the  aereral  itatee. 

A  person  oharged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  erime,  who  shall  liee 
from  Justioe,  and  he  found  in  another  state,  shaU,  on  demand  of  the  ezeeutire  aothoritj 
of  the  state  from  whieh  he  lied,  he  deliTored  np,  to  he  remored  to  the  state  haring 
Jurisdietion  of  the  orime. 

No  person  held  to  senrioe  or  lahonr  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  eseaping 
into  another,  shalli  in  eonsequenee  of  anj  law  or  regulation  therein,  he  diseharged 
from  suoh  serrioe  or  lahonr,  hut  shall  he  delirered  up  on  elaim  of  the  party  to  whom 
suoh  serrioe  or  labour  may  he  due. 

SnoT.  8.  New  states  may  he  admitted  by  the  congress  into  this  union ;  but  no  new 
state  shall  be  formed  or  ereotad  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  state,  nor  any 
state  he  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the 
eonsent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  congress. 

TIm  congress  shall  hare  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  necdftd  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and 
nothing  in  this  constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prcijudice  any  claims  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  particular  state. 

Snot.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  erery  state  in  this  Union,  a  repabli- 
ean  form  of  goremment,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  iuTasion ;  and  on 
application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  ezecutlTc  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  con- 
Tcned)  against  domestic  riolence. 

ARTIOLB  v. 

The  congress,  whenerer  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  amendments  to  this  constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  scTcral  states,  shall  call  a  conrention  for  proposing  amendments, 
which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  ralid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  consti- 
tution, when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sereral  states,  or  by 
couTentions  in  three-firarths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may 
be  proposed  by  the  congress ;  Prorided,  that  no  amendment  whieh  may  be  made  prior 
to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  shall  in  any  manner  aifect  the  first 
and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  state,  without 
its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate. 

ARTIOLB  YL 

All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  iaio,  before  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution, shall  be  as  ralid  against  the  United  States  under  this  constitution,  as  under 
the  confederation. 

This  constitntion,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  punu- 
ance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  Judges  in  every  state 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The  senators  and  representaUTcs  before  mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  scTcral 
state  legislatures,  and  all  ezeoutiTC  and  Judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  scTcral  states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  constitu- 
tion ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  erer  he  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  oflice  or 
public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

ARTIOLB  VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  conrention  of  nine  states,  shall  be  suflioient  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  constitntion  betw^n  the  8ta**f  so  ratifying  the  same. 
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KBW-HAMPBHIBB. 
HA8BACHU8BTTS.. 

OONNBOTICUT ...... 

KBW-TORK .. 


....  **••••... 


NBW-JBB8BT... 


...•••M. 


PBNirSTLyANIA 


PONB  in  oonTontioo,  hj  the  nnanimoiifl  oonient  of  the  ttatee  preient,  the  seTenteeBth 
day  of  Septemher,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thousand  feren  handled  and  eightj« 
■even,  and  of  the  independenoe  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amerioa  the  twelfth.  In 
witaeM  whereoft  we  have  herennto  aubioribod  onr  nauea. 

OBOllQB  WABUINGTON,  I'mwDUHr,  and  Dqnii^  fiam  Virginia. 

Jouir  LkMtnhQM, 
Nicholas  Qilmam. 
Nathamiil  Qobham, 
RuFua  Kiira. 
WnxiAM  Samvbii  JOBHtOV, 

BOQBB  SbbBMAK. 

Albxabdbb  Hamiltoh. 
William  LiniraaTOir, 
Datid  Bbbablt, 
William  PATsnaov, 

JOITATHAII  DaTTON. 
*  BsMJAMIir  FBAliKLIir, 
TflOMAt  MlFFUBy 
ROBBBT  MOBBIi, 

Qbobqb  Cltmbb^ 
TnoMAS  FintiMOffi, 

JaRBD  iMQBRaOLl^ 

Jambs  WilsoMi 
qoutbbiikub  mobbii. 
'  Qborgb  Rbad, 
QuBBiiiG  BbdfobDi  Junior, 
John  DiOKiNtOH, 

RiCUABD  BaSBBTT, 

Jacob  Bboom. 

James  M'HBiniry 

Damibl  of  St.  Thomas  Jbbifb% 

Damibl  Gabrol. 

JoHM  Blair, 

Jambs  Madisoh,  Junior. 

William  BlouhTi 

RlOHABD  DOBBS  SPAiaBT, 

Hugh  Williamsoh. 
'  johh  rutlbdob, 

BOUTH-OABOLIKA ...  |  gSl'.^^a'";"  ?."""■'' 

PiBROB  BUTLBB. 

QBORGIA (William  Fbw, 

^^    Abraham  Baldwib. 

WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Seerttaty. 


PBLAWARB 


HARTLANP 


M...>M 


YXAwXAXA.........  .••..•  I 


NORTH-OAROLINA. 


Attest. 


IN  CONVENTION. 


MoBDAT,  September  17, 1787. 
Prbsbbt,  The  Statea  ofN«w^Hampehir;Ma—acKnutU,  Conneetieut,  Mr.  Hamilton  from 

New-  York,' New^JtreWf  P€nnaylvania,Delawar€,JIaryland,  Virginia,  Nortk- Carolina, 

South' Carolina  and  Otorgia, 

Bewlvtd,  That  the  preoeding  oonstitntion  be  laid  before  the  United  States  In  oon- 
greit  assembled,  and  that  it  it  the  opinion  of  this  eonvention,  that  it  should  after- 
wards be  submitted  to  a  oouTention  of  delogatef,  ohocen  in  each  state  bj  the  people 
thereof,  under  the  reoommendation  of  its  legislature,  for  their  sssent  and  ratifieation ; 
and  that  oaoh  eouTention  assenting  to,  and  rniifying  the  same,  should  giro  notice 
thereof  to  the  United  States  in  eongress  assembled. 

Roaohtd,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  eonvention.  that  as  soon  as  the  oouTentions 
of  nine  states  shall  hare  ratiiled  this  oonstitntion,  the  United  States  in  eongress  assembled 
should  fix  a  day  on  which  electors  should  be  appointed  by  the  states  which  shall  have 
ratified  the  same,  and  a  day  on  which  the  electors  should  assemble  to  vote  for  the 
president,  and  the  time  and  plaoe  for  e<'>mmcncing  proceedings  under  this  constitution. 
That  after  such  publication  the  electors  should  be  appointed,  and  the  senators  and 
representatives  elected :  That  the  electors  should  meet  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  election 
of  the  president,  and  should  transmit  their  votes  certified,  signed,  sealed,  and  directed, 
as  the  oonstitntion  requires,  to  the  recretary  of  the  United  States  in  eongress  assem- 
bled ;  that  the  tenators  and  represontativeii  should  convene  at  the  time  and  pluce 
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AMi(^ned ;  thai  tho  Mnatori  ihoald  appoint  a  preddent  of  the  Moate,  for  the  aole  pur* 
poM  of  nooiring,  opening,  and  eonntlng  the  rotes  for  preeident;  and  thai  after  he 
shali  be  ohoaen,  the  oongreai,  together  with  the  president  ihould  without  delay  pro- 
ceed to  exeonte  thii  oonstitution. 

Bji  <A«  naoiMMoiM  ortUr  of  <A«  dmeenlioti. 

GBOBGB  WA8HIKQT0N,  Pr-itUmU 

William  Jaoksou,  Seorwiarjf,       

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  fini  ten  amendmenia  were  proposed  in  Congress  daring  its  JbrH  senion,  and  oft 
the  16th  of  Deeember,  1791,  were  ratified.  The  eUftmUk  amendment  was  proposed 
during  the/rs<  session  of  the  third  conmn,  and  was  announced  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  a  message  to  it,  of  date  January  8th,  1798,  as  baring  been  rati- 
fied. The  twelfth  amendment  originated  with  Hamilton,*  and  was  proposed  during 
the  first  session  of  the  eighth  Congress,  and  was  adopted  in  1804 

ARTIGLB  THB  FIRST. 
GoironBiS  shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  ezeroise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press}  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  gOTcmmcnt  for  a  redress 
of  gricTancos. 

ARTICLE  THM  8B00ND. 
A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  flree  state,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  inMnged. 

ARTICLE  THB  THIRD. 
No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner;  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  TBB  FOURTH. 
The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  elTects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seisures,  shall  not  be  riolated,  and  no  warrants 
shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particu- 
larly describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seised. 

ARTICLE  THN  FIFTH. 
No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jnry,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or 
naral  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  serrice  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger ; 
nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  oiTence  to  t>e  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life 
or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  ease  to  be  witness  against  himself; 
nor  be  deprired  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  pri- 
Tate  propierty  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensaticn. 

ARTICLE  THB  SIXTH. 
In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  ei^oy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shidl  hare  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  hare  been  preriously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  eonf^nted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him ;  to  hare  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  farour, 
and  to  hare  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

ARTICLE  THN  SEYEKTH. 
In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  ralno  in  controrer«y  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars, 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserred ;  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury,  shall  be 
otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE  THR  EIGHTH. 
Excessire  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessire  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unu- 
sual punishments  inflicted. 

ARTICLE  THB  NINTH. 
Tho  enumeration  In  the  constitution  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  THB  TENTH. 
The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserred  to  the  states  reapoctirely,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE  THB  ELEVENTH. 
The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit 
Ai  law  or  equity,  oommenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  ciii« 
tens  of  another  state,  or  by  eitisens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 

•Iliit.  Rap.  VU^56«. 
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ABTICLS  XIL 

The  oleokon  sh&U  meet  in  their  reipeotiTe  itatet,  Mid  rote  by  ballot  for  preeident  and 
Tioe-prefideat,  one  of  whom,  at  leaet,  ihall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with 
themselveB ;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  Toted  for  as  president,  and  in 
disUnot  ballots  the  person  Toted  for  as  Tioe-president;  and  they  shall  make  distinot  lists 
of  all  persons  voted  for  as  president,  and  of  all  persons  Toted  for  as  Tioe-president,  and 
of  the  number  of  votes  for  eaoh,  whioh  lists  they  shall  sign  and  oertify,  and  transmit 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  direoted  to  the  president  of  the 
senate ;  the  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the  presenee  of  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, open  all  the  eertifieates,  and  the  votes  f  hall  then  be  oounted :  the  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  president,  shall  be  the  president,  if  snob  number 
be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  eieotors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  snoh 
minority,  then  ttom  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the 
list  of  those  voted  for  as  president,  the  honse  of  representatives  shall  ohoose  immedi- 
ately, by  ballot,  the  president.  But  in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  bo  talien 
by  states,  the  representation  from  eaoh  state  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority 
of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  ohoioe.  And  if  the  house  of  representatives 
shall  not  ohoose  a  president  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them, 
before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  vice-president  shall  set  aa 
president  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  president. 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  vice-president,  shall  be  the  viee- 
president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed :  and 
if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  senate 
shall  ohoose  the  vice-president :  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  minority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  neces- 
sanr  to  a  ohoioe. 

But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  oflloe  of  president,  shall  be  eligible 
to  that  of  Tice-president  of  the  United  States. 


IN    CONVENTION. 

Sbptmmbkb  irtb,  1787. 

Sib  :  We  hare  now  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  oonsideratlon  of  the  United  States  in 

Congress  assembled,  that  Constitution  which  has  appeared  to  us  the  most  advisable. 

The  friends  of  our  country  have  long  seen  and  desiied,  that  the  power  of  making  war, 

peace,  and  treaties;  that  of  levying  money  and  regulating  oommeroe,  and  the  oorre- 

Sondent  exeouUve  and  Judicial  authorities  should  be  fully  and  effectually  vested  in 
e  general  government  of  the  Union ;  but  the  impropriety  of  delegating  suoh  extensive 
trusts  to  one  body  of  men  is  evident.  Hence  results  the  necessity  of  a  different 
organisation.  It  is  obviously  impracticable,  in  the  federal  government  of  these  States, 
to  seoure  all  rights  of  independent  sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide  for  the  interest 
and  safety  of  alL  Individuids  enterinjp;  into  society  must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to 
preserve  the  rest.  The  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  must  depend  as  well  on  situation 
and  oiroumstanee  as  on  the  objeot  to  be  obtained.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  draw 
with  precbion  the  line  between  those  rights  which  most  be  surrendered,  and  those 
which  may  be  reserved ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  this  difficulty  was  increased  by  a 
difference  among  the  several  states  as  to  their  situation,  extent,  habits,  and  parUeular 
interests. 

In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  subject  we  kept  steadily  in  our  view,  that  which 
appears  to  us  the  greatest  interest  of  every  true  American,  the  consolidation  of  our 
union,  in  whioh  is  involved  our  prosperity,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  national  exist- 
enee.  This  important  consideration,  seriously  and  deeply  impressed  on  our  mindi, 
led  each  state  in  the  convention  to  be  less  rigid  on  points  of  inferior  magnitude  then 
might  have  been  otherwise  expeoted ;  and  thus  the  Constitution,  whioh  we  now  present, 
is  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual  deference  and  concession  which 
the  peculiarity  of  our  political  situation  rendered  indispensable. 

That  it  will  meet  the  full  and  entire  approbation  of  every  state  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
expected ;  but  eaoh  will  doubtless  consider,  that  had  her  interests  alone  been  consulted, 
the  consequences  might  have  been  particularly  disagreeable  or  injurious  to  others ; 
that  it  is  liable  to  as  few  exeeptions  as  could  reasonably  have  been  expeoted,  we  hope 
and  believe ;  that  it  may  promote  the  lasting  welfare  of  that  oountry  so  dear  to  us  sJl, 
and  seoure  her  freedom  and  happiness,  is  our  most  ardent  wish.  With  great  respect, 
we  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  exeelleney's  most  obedient  and  humble  servants, 
By  un  'niuious  order  of  tlic  convention.  Qo :  Washimoton,  ]*resident 

Uis  exoelleney  the  President  of  Congress. 
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The  following  amendment  was  ratified  by  Alabama,  December 
2d,  1865,  which  filled  the  requisite  complement  of  ratifying 
states,  and  was  certified  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  have  be- 
come valid  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
December  18th,  1866. 

ARTIOLB  XIIL 

Sbot.  1.  Neither  ilftrenr  nor  involanUrj  MrriUidey  except  u  a  paniihinent  for 
erime,  whereof  the  partj  ■hall  hare  heen  duly  eoBricted,  ihall  eziit  within  the  United 
Statee,  or  anj  plaee  nibjeot  to  their  Jurifdiction. 

Sbot.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  following  amondmoiit  was  certified  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  have  become  valid  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  July  28th,  1868. 

AUTICLB   XIV. 

Skctt.  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalised  in  the  United  States,  and  subjeot  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,  arc  citiseni  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  states  wherein  thej 
reside.  No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immanities  of  eitisens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  anj  state  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  Jnrisdietion  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Skct.  2.  Reprenentativcs  shall  bo  apportioned  among  the  several  states  according 
to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State, 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the 
choice  of  electors  for  president  and  vice  preaident  of  tbe  United  States,  representa- 
tives in  congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  state,  or  the  members  of  the 
legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  state,  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged, 
except*  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation 
therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  eitisens 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  mule  eitisens  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such 
state. 

Srct.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative  In  congress,  or  elector  of 
president  and  vice  president,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United 
States,  or  nnder  any  state,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of 
congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  state  legisla- 
ture, or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  state,  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same, 
or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  house,  remove  such  disability. 

Srct.  4.  The  validity  of  tbe  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorised  by  law. 
including  debta  incurred  for  paymont  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  snp- 
pressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  Unitcil 
States  nor  any  state  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loas  or  eman- 
cipation of  any  slave ;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal 
and  void. 

Srot.  6.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
proviaions  of  this  article. 
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HAMILTON. 


INTKODUOTION^ 

AvTEB  fall  experience  of  the  insiifSciency  of  the  existing 
Federal  Government,  you  are  invited  to  deliberate  upon  a  new 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  subject  speaks  its  own  importance;  comprehending  in  its 
consequences,  nothing  less  than  the  existence  of  the  XJIIRUN — 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed — 
the  fate  of  an  empire,  in  many  respects,  the  most  interesting  in 
the  world.  It  has  l>een  frequently  remarked,  that,  it  seems  to 
have  been  reserved  to  the  people  of  this  country,  to  decide  by 
their  conduct  and  example,  the  important  question,  whether 
societies  of  men  are  really  capa))le  or  not,  of  establishing  good 
government  from  reflection  dgtfa  choice,  or  whether  they  are  for 
ever  destined  to  depend,  for  their  political  constitutions,  on  acci- 
dent and  force.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  remark,  the  crisiS| 
at  which  we  are  arrived,  may  with  propriety  be  regarded  as  the 
period  when  that  decision  is  to  be  made;  and  a  wrong  election 
of  the  part  we  shall  act,  may,  in  this  view,  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  general  misfortune  of  mankind. 

This  idea,  by  adding  the  inducements  of  philanthropy  to  those 
of  patriotism,  will  heighten  the  solicitude,  which  all  considerate 
and  good  men  must  feel  for  the  event.     Happy  will  it  be  if  our 
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choioo  should  be  directed  by  a  jadicioas  estimate  of  our  true 
interests,  uninfluenced  by  considerations  foreign  to  the  public 
good.  But  this  is  more  ardently  to  be  wished  for,  than  seriously 
to  be  expected.  The  plan  offered  to  our  deliberations,  affects  too 
many  particular  interests,  innovates  upon  too  many  local  institu- 
tions, not  to  involve  in  its  discussion  a  variety  of  objects  ex- 
traneous  to  its  merits;  and  of  views,  passions,  and  prejudiceSi 
little  favourable  to  the  discovery  of  truth. 

Among  the  most  formidable  of  the  obstacles,  which  the  new 
constitution  will  have  to  encounter,  may  readily  be  distinguished 
the  obvious  interest  of  a  certain  class  of  men  in  every  state,  to 
resist  all  changes  which  may  hazard  a  diminution  of  the  power, 
emolument,  and  consequence,  of  the  offices  they  hold  under  the 
state  establishments :  and  the  perverted  ambition  of  another  class 
of  men,  who  will  either  hope  to  aggrandise  themselves  by  the 
confusions  of  their  country,  or  will  flatter  themselves  with  fairer 
prospects  of  elevation  from  the  subdivision  of  the  empire  into 
several  partial  confederacies,  than  from  its  union  under  one 
government. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  design  to  dwell  upon  observations  of 
this  nature.  I  am  aware  that  it  would  be  disingenuous  to 
resolve  indiscriminately  the  opposition  of  any  set  of  men  into 
interested  or  ambitious  views,  merely  because  their  situations 
might  subject  them  to  suspicion.  Candour  will  oblige  us  to 
admit,  that  even  such  men  may  be  actuated  by  upright  inten- 
tions; and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  much  of  the  opposition 
'  which  has  already  shown  itself,  or  that  may  hereafter  make  its 
appearance,  will  spring  ft^m  sources,  blameless  at  least,  if  not 
respectable — ^the  honest  errors  of  minds  led  astray  by  pre- 
conceived jealousies  and  fears.  So  numerous  indeed,  and  so 
powerfhl  are  the  causes,  which  serve  to  give  a  false  bias  to  the 
1/  I  judgment,  that  we,  upon  many  occasions,  see  wise  and  good  men 
on  the  wrong  as  well  as  on  the  right  side  of  questions,  of  the 
first  magnitude  to  society.  This  circumstance,  if  duly  attended 
to,  would  always  ftimish  a  lesson  of  moderation  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  any  controversy,  however  well  persuaded  of  being 
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in  the  right.  And  a  further  reason  for  caution,  in  this  respect, 
might  be  drawn  from  the  reflection,  that  we  are  not  always 
sore,  that  those  who  advocate  the  truth  are  actuated  by  purer 
principles  than  their  antagonists.  Ambition,  avarice,  personal 
animosity,  party  opposition,  and  many  other  motives,  not  more 
laudable  than  these,  are  apt  to  operate  as  well  upon  those  who 
support,  as  upon  those  who  oppose,  the  right  side  of  a  question 
Were  there  not  even  these  inducements  to  moderation,  nothing 
could  be  more  illjudged  than  that  intolerant  spirit,  which  has, 
at  all  times,  characterized  political  parties.  For,  in  politics  as 
in  religion,  it  is  equally  absurd  to  aim  at  making  proselytes  by 
fire  and  sword.  Heresies  ^li  either  can  rarely  be  cured  by 
persecution. 

And  yet,  just  as  these  sentiments  must  appear  to  candid  men, 
we  have  already  sufficient  indicationS|  that  it  will  happen  in  this, 
as  in  all  former  cases  of  great  national  discussion.  A  torrent  of 
angry  and  malignant  passions  will  be  let  loose.  To  judge  from 
the  conduct  of  the  opposite  parties,  s^  shall  be  led  to  conclude, 
that  they  will  mutually  hope  to  ^^ce  the  justness  of  their 
opinions,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  their  converts,  by  the 
loudness  of  their  declamations,  and  by  the  bitterness  of  their 
invectives.  An  enlightened  zeal  for  the  energy  and  efficiency 
of  government,  will  be  stigmatized  as  the  offspring  of  a 
temper  fond  of  power,  and  hostile  to  the  principles  of  liberty. 
An  overscrupulous  jealousy  of  danger  to  the  rights  of  the  people, 
which  is  more  commonly  the  fault  of  the  head  than  of  the  heart, 
will  be  represented  as  mere  pretence  and  artifice;  the  stale  bait 
for  popularity  at  the  expense  of  public  good.  It  will  be  for- 
gotten, on  the  one  hand,  that  jealousy  is  the  usual  concomitant 
of  violent  love,  and  that  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  liberty  is  too 
apt  to  be  infected  with  a  spirit  of  narrow  and  illiberal  distrust. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  equally  forgotten,  that  the  vigour  \J 
of  government  is  essential  to  the  security  of  liberty;  that,  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  sound  and  well  informed  judgment,  their 
interests  can  never  be  separated;  and  that  a  dangerous  ambi- 
tion more  often  lurks  behind  the  specious  mask  of  zeal  for  the 
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rights  of  the  people,  than  under  the  forbidding  appearances  of 
seal  for  the  firmness  and  efficiency  of  government  History  will 
teach  us,  that  the  former  has^^b^M^ound  a  much  more  certain 
road  to  the  introduction  of  dm[K)\ism  than  the  latter;  and  that 
of  those  men  who  have  overturned  the  liberties  of  republics, 
the  ^^test  number  have  begun  their  career,  by  paying  an 
obsTOuipus  court  to  the  people,  commencing  demagogues  and 
endiiig^tyrants. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  observations  it  has  been  my 
aim,  fellow  citizens,  to  put  you  upon  your  guard  against  all 
attempts,  from  whatever  quarter,  to  influence  your  decision  in  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  moment  to  your  welfare,  by  any  impres- 
sions other  than  those  which  may  result  from  the  evidence  of 
truth.  You  will,  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  have  collected 
from  the  general  scope  of  them,  that  they  proceed  ftoxn  a  source 
not  unfriendly  to  the  new  constitution.  Yes,  my  countrymen, 
I  own  to  you,  that,  after  having  given  it  an  attentive  con- 
sideration, I  am  clearly  of  Opinion,  it  is  your  interest  to  adopt 
it..  I  am  convinced,  that  this  is  the  safest  course  for  your 
liberty,  your  dignity,  and  your  happiness.  I  affect  not  reserves, 
which  I  do  not  feel.  I  will  not  amuse  you  with  an  appearance 
of  deliberation,  when  I  have  decided.  I  frankly  acknowledge 
to  you  my  convictions,  and  I  will  freely  lay  before  you  the 
reasons  on  which  they  are  founded.  The  consciousness  of  good 
intentions  disdains  ambiguity.  I  shall  not,  however,  multiply 
professions  on  this  head.  My  motives  must  remain  in  the  depo- 
sitory of  my  own  breast :  my  arguments  will  be  open  to  all,  and 
may  be  judged  of  by  all.  They  shall  at  least  be  offered  in  a 
spirit,  which  will  not  disgrace  the  cause  of  truth. 

I  propose,  in  a  series  of  papers,  to  discuss  the  following  inte- 
resting particulars../^^  utjJjtifm.of  the  UNION  to  your  political 
prosperity. ..The  insufficiency  of  the  present  confederation  to  preserve 
that  Uhion.,.The  necessity  of  a  government^  at  least  equally  energetic 
with  the  one  proposed  f  to  the  attainment  of  this  ohject,„The  conformity 
of  the  proposed  constitution  to  the  tryieprinciples  of  republican  govern* 
ment,.,Its  analogy  to  your  oum  state  constitution^^Mi  lastly pTTie 
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additiondl  security^  which  its  adoption  will  afford  to  tJie  preservation 
of  that  species  of  government j  to  liberty ^  and  to  property. 

In  the  progress  of  this  discussion,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  all  the  objections  which  shall  have 
made  their  appearance,  that  may  seem  to  have  any  claim  to 
attention. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  superfluous  to  offer  arguments  to 
prove  the  utility  of  the  UNION;  a  point,  no  doubt,  deeply 
engraved  on  the  hearts  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  every 
state,  and  one  which,  it  may  be  imagined,  has  no  adversaries. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  we  already  hear  it  whispered  in  the  private 
circles  of  those  who  oppose  the  new  constitution,  that  the  Thir- 
teen States  are  of  too  great  extent  for  any  general  system,  and 
that  we  must  of  necessity  resort  to  separate  confederacies  of 
distinct  portions  of  the  whole.*  This  doctrin^^ll,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  gradually  propagated,  till  it  has  mtanea  enough  to 
countenance  its  open  avowal.  For  nothing  cairbe  more  evident, 
to  those  who  are  able  to  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  subject^ 
than  the  alternative  of  an  adoption  of  the  constitution,  or  a 
dismemberment  of  the  Union.  It  may  therefore  be  essential  to 
examine  particularly  the  advantages  of  that  Union,  the  certain 
evils,  and  the  probable  dangers,  to  which  every  state  will  be 
exposed  from  its  dissolution.    This  shall  accordingly  be  done. 

PUBLIUS. 

*  The  same  idea,  tracing  the  argomenta  to  their  conseqaenoes,  la  held  oat  in 
aoreral  of  the  late  pnblioations  againat  the  new  oonatitntlon. 
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CONCERNIMa  DAKQER8  FROM  FOREIGN  FORCE  AND  INFLUENCE. 

Whin  the  people  of  America  reflect,  that  the  qneBtion  now 
submitted  to  their  determination,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
that  has  engaged,  or  can  well  engage,  their  attention,  the  pro- 
priety of  their  taking  a  very  comprehensive,  as  well  as  a  very 
serious,  view  of  it,  must  be  evident. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  government;  and  it  is  equally  undeniable,  that  whenever 
and  however  it  is  instituted,  the  people  must  cede  to  it  some  of 
their  natural  rights,  in  order  to  vest  it  with  requisite  powers. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  therefore,  whether  it  would 
conduce  more  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  America,  that  they 
should,  to  all  general  purposes,  be  one  nation,  under  one  federal 
government,  than  that  they  should  divide  themselves  into  sepa- 
rate confederacies,  and  give  to  the  head  of  each,  the  same  kind 
of  powers  which  they  are  advised  to  place  in  one  national 
government. 

It  has  until  lately  been  a  received  and  uncontradicted  opi- 
nion, that  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  America  depended 
on  their  continuing  firmly  united ;  and  the  wishes,  prayers,  and 
efforts,  of  our  best  and  wisest  citizens,  have  been  constantly 
directed  to  that  object.    But  politicians  now  appear,  who  insist 
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that  this  opinion  is  erroneous,  and  that  instead  of  looking  for 
safety  and  happiness  in  union,  we  ought  to  seek  it  in  a  division 
of  the  states  into  distinct  confederacies  or  sovereignties.  How- 
ever extraordinary  this  new  doctrine  may  appear,  it  neverthe 
less  has  its  advocates;  and  certain  characters  who  were  formerly 
much  opposed  to  it,  are  at  present  of  the  number.  Whatever 
may  be  the  arguments  or  inducements,  which  have  wrought 
this  change  in  the  sentiments  and  declarations  of  these  gentle- 
men, it  certainly  would  not  be  wise  in  the  people  at  large  to  , 
adopt  these  new  political  tenets,  without  being  fully  convinced 
that  they  are  founded  in  truth  and  sound  policy. 

It  has  often  given  me  pleasure  to  observe,  that  independent 
America  was  not  composed  of  detached  and  distant  territories, 
but  that  one  connected,  fertile,  wide-spreading  country,  was  the 
portion  of  our  western  sons  of  liberty.  Providence  has  in  a 
particular  manner  blessed  it  with  a  variety  of  soils  and  produc- 
tions, and  watered  it  with  innumerable  streams,  for  the  delight 
and  accommodation  of  its  inhabitants.  A  succession  of  navi- 
gable waters  forms  a  kind  of  chain  round  its  borders,  as  if  to 
bind  it  together;  while  the  most  noble  rivers  in  the  world,  run- 
ning  at  convenient  distances,  present  them  with  highways  for 
the  easy  communication  of  friendly  aids,  and  the  mutual  trans- 
portation and  exchange  of  their  various  commodities. 

With  equal  pleasure  I  have  as  often  taken  notice,  that 
Providence  has  been  pleased  to  give  this  one  connected  coun- 
try to  one  united  people;  a  people  descended  from  the  same 
ancestors,  speaking  the  same  language,  professing  the  same 
religion,  attached  to  the  same  principles  of  government,  very 
similar  in  their  manners  and  customs,  and  who,  by  their  joint 
counsels,  arms  and  efforts,  fighting  side  by  side  throughout  a 
long  and  bloody  war,  have  nobly  .established  their  general"^ 
liberty  and  independence. 

This  country  and  this  people  seem  to  have  been  made  for 
each  other ;  and  it  appears  as  if  it  was  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence, that  an  inheritance  so  proper  and  convenient  for  a  band 
of  brethren,  united  to  each  other  by  the  strongest  ties,  should 
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never  be  split  into  a  number  of  unsocial,  jealous,  and  alien 
sovereignties. 

Similar  sentiments  have  hitherto  prevailed  among  all  orders 
and  denominations  of  men  among  us.  To  all  general  purposes, 
we  have  uniformly  been  one  people.  Each  individual  citizen 
every  whero  enjoying  the  same  national  rights,  privileges,  and 
protection.  As  a  nation,  we  have  made  peace  and  war:  as  a 
nation,  we  have  vanquished  our  common  enemies :  as  a  nation, 
we  have  formed  alliances,  and  made  treaties,  and  entered  into 
various  compacts  and  conventions  with  foreign  states. 

A  strong  sense  of  the  value  and  blessings  of  Union  induced 
the  people,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  institute  a  federal  gov- 
ernment to  preserve  and  perpetuate  it.  They  formed  it 
almost  as  soon  as  they  had  a  political  existence;  nay,  at  a 
time,  when  their  habitations  were  in  flames,  when  many  of 
them  were  bleeding  in  the  field;  and  when  the  progress  of. 
hostility  and  desolation  left  little  room  for  those  calm  and 
mature  inquiries  and  reflections,  which  must  ever  precede  the 
/  I  formation  of  a  wise  and  well  balanced  government  for  a  free 
\  people.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  government  insti- 
tuted in  times  so  inauspicious,  should  on  experiment  be  found 
greatly  deflcient,  and  inadequate  to  the  purpose  it  was  intended 
to  answer. 

This  intelligent  people  perceived  and  regretted  these  defects. 
Still  continuing  no  less  attached  to  union,  than  enamoured  of 
liberty,  they  observed  the  danger,  which  immediately  threatened 
the  former  and  more  remotely  the  latter;  and  being  persuaded 
that  ample  security  for  both,  could  only  be  found  in  a  national 
government  more  wisely  framed,  they,  as  with  one  voice,  con- 
vened the  late  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  to  take  that  import- 
V  ant  subject  under  consideration. 

This  Convention,  composed  of  men  who  possessed  the  con- 
y/        fidence  of  the  people,  and  many  of  whom  had  become  highly 

[ed  by  their  patriotism,  virtue,  and  wisdom,  in  times 


Mrhich  tried  the  souls  of  men,  undertook  thearSttDus-task.   In  the 
mild  season  of  peace,  with  minds  unoccupied  by  other  subjects, 
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they  passed  many  months  in  oool  nninterrapted  and  daily  con« 
saltations:  And  finally,  without  having  been  awed  by  power, 
or  influenced  by  any  passion,  except  love  for  their  country,  they 
presented  and  recommended  to  the  people  the  plan  produced 
by  their  joint  and  very  unanimous  counsels. 

Admit,  for  so  is  the  fact,  that  this  plan  is  only  recammended^ 
not  imposed,  yet,  let  it  be  remembered^  that  it  is  neither 
recommended  to  blind  approbation,  nor  to  blind  reprobation;  but 
to  that  sedate  and  candid  consideration,  which  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  subject  demand,  and  which  it  certainly 
ought  to  receive.  But,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  it  is 
more  to  be  wished  than  expected  that  it  may  be  so  con<* 
sidered  and  examined.  Experience  on  a  former  occasion 
teaches  us  not  to  be  too  sanguine  in  such  hopes.  It  is  not 
yet  forgotten,  that  well  grounded  apprehensions  of  imminent 
danger  induced  the  people  of  America  to  form  the  memorable 
Congress  of  1774.  That  body  recommended  certain  measures 
to.  their  constituents,  and  the  event  proved  their  wisdom;  yet 
it  is  fresh  in  our  memories  how  soon  the  press  began  to 
teem  with  pamphlets  and  weekly  papers  against  those  very 
measures.  Not  only  many  of  the  officers  of  government  who 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  personal  interest,  but  others  from  a 
mistaken  estimate  of  consequences,  from  the  undue  influence 
of  ancient  attachments,  or  whose  ambition  aimed  at  objects 
which  did  not  correspond  with  the  public  good,  were  inde* 
fatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  persuade  the  people  to  reject 
the  advice  of  that  patriotic  Congress.  Many  indeed  were 
deceived  and  deluded,  but  the  great  majority  reasoned  and 
decided  judiciously;  and  happy  they  are  in  reflecting  that 
they  did  so. 

They  considered  that  the  Congress  was  composed  of  many 
wise  and  experienced  men.  That  being  convened  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  they  brought  with  them  and  com- 
municated to  each  other  a  variety  of  useful  information. «/ 
That  in  the  course  of  the  time  they  passed  together  in  in- 
quiring into  and  discussing  the  true  interests  of  their  country. 
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they  must  have  acquired  very  accurate  knowledge  on  that 
head.  That  they  were  individually  interested  in  the  public 
liberty  and  prosperity,  and  therefore  that  it  was  not  less  their 
inclination  than  th^ir  duty,  to  recommend  such  measures  only, 
^  I  as  after  the  most  mature  deliberation  they  really  thought  pru- 
dent and  advisable. 

These  and  similar  considerations  then  induced  the  people  to 
rely  greatly  on  the  judgment  and  integrity  of  the  Congress; 
and  they  took  their  advice,  notwithstanding  the  various  arts 
and  endeavours  used  to  deter  and  dissuade  them  from  it.  But 
if  the  people  at  large  had  reason  to  confide  in  the  men  of 
that  Congress,  few  of  whom  had  then  been  fully  tried  or  gene* 
rally  known,  still  greater  reason  have  they  now  to  respect  the 
judgment  and  advice  of  the  Convention ;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  Con- 
gress, who  have  been  since  tried  and  justly  approved  for 
patriotism  and  abilities,  and  who  have  grown  old  in .  acquiring 
political  information,  were  also  members  of  this  Conveji- 
tion,  and  carried  into  it  their  accumulated  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  only  the  first,  but  every 
succeeding  Congress,  as  well  as  the  late  Convention,  have  in- 
V^  variably  joined  with  the  people  in  thinking  that  the  prosperity 
of  America  depended  on  its  Unio^.  To  preserve  and  perpetuate 
it,  was  the  great  object  of  the  people  in  forming  that  Conven- 
tion; and  it  is  also  the  great  object  of  the  plan  which  the  Con- 
vention has  advised  them  to  adopt.  With  what  propriety  there- 
fore, or  for  what  good  purposes,  are  attempts  at  this  particular 
period  made,  by  some  men,  to  depreciate  the  importance  of  the 
Union  f  or  why  is  it  suggested  that  three  or  four  confederacies 
^  would  be  better  than  one  f  I  am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind, 
that  the  people  have  always  thought  right  on  this  subject,  and 
that  their  universal  and  uniform  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  rests  on  great  and  weighty  reasons. 

They  who  promote  the  idea  of  substituting  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct confederacies  in  ^he  room  of  the  plan  of  the  Convention, 
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Beem  dearly  to  foresee  that  the  rejection  of  it  would'  put  the 
continuance  of  the  Union  in  the  utmost  jeopardy :  that  certainly 
would  be  the  case;  and  I  sincerely  wish  that  it  may  be  as  clearly 
foreseen  by  every  good  citizen,  that  whenerer  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union  arrives,  America  will  have  reason  to  ezdaim  in 
the  words  of  the  Poet,  **FauwbllI  a  hovQ  tAilnrtLL,  to  all 

KT  QUATRXSS  P' 
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THB  SAME  SUBJBCT  CONTIITOED. 

It  is  not  a  new  observation  that  the  people  of  any  country 
(if  like  the  AmericanB,  intelligent  and  well  informed)  seldom 
adopt,  and  steadily  persevere  for  many  years,  in  any  erroneous 
\J  opinion  respecting  their  interests.  That  consideration  naturally 
tends  to  create  great  respect  for  the  high  opinion  which  the 
people  of  America  have  so  long  and  uniformly  entertained  of  the 
importance  of  their  continuing  firmly  united  under  one  federal 
government,  vested  with  sufficient  powers  for  *all  general  and 
national  purposes. 

The  more  attentively  I  consider  and  investigate  the  reasons 
which  appear  to  have  given  birth  to  this  opinion,  the  more  I 
become  convinced  that  they  are  cogent  and  conclusive. 

Among  the  many  objects  to  which  a  wise  and  fV*ee  people  find 
It  necessary  to  direct  their  attention,  that  of  providing  for  their 
^  safety  seems  to  be  the  first.  The  safety  of  the  people  doubtless 
has  relation  to  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  and  considera- 
tions, and  consequently  affords  great  latitude  to  those  who  wish 
to  define  it  precisely  and  comprehensively. 

At  present  I  mean  only  to  consider  it  as  it  respects  security 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  as  well  against 
dangers  fVom  foreign  arms  and  influence^  as  against  dangers 
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ftrieing  firom  domestic  causes.  As  the  former  of  these  comefi 
first  in  order,  it  is  proper  it  should  he  the  first  discussed.  Let 
us  therefore  proceed  to  examine  whether  the  people  are  not 
right  in  their  opinion,  that  a  cordial  Union  under  an  efficient 
national  Government,  affords  them  the  best  sejcuritj  that  can  be 
devised  against  KastHities  from  abroad. 

The  number  of  wars  which  have  happened,  or  may  happen  in 
the  world,  will  always  be  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  weight  of  the  causes,  whether  real  or  pretended^ 
which  provoke  or  invite  them.  If  this  remark  be  just,  it  be- 
comes useful  to  inquire,  whether  so  many  JiMt  causes  of  war  are 
likely  to  be  given  by  united  America,  as  by  disunited  America; 
for  if  it  should  turn  out  that  united  America  will  probably  give 
the  fewest,  then  it  will  follow  that,  ih  this  respect,  the  Union 
tends  most  to  preserve  the  people  in  a  state  of  peace  with  other 
nations. 

The  just  causes  of  war  for  the  most  part  arise  either  from 
violations  of  trea,ties,  or  from  direct  violence.  America  has 
already  formed  treaties  with  no  less  than  six  foreign  nations, 
and  all  of  them,  except  Prussia,  are  maritime,  and  therefore 
able  to  annoy  and  injure  us :  She  has  also  extensive  commerce 
with  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Britain;  and  with  respect  to  the  two 
latter,  has  the  additional  circumstance  of  neighbourhood '  to 
attend  to. 

It  is  of  high  importance  to  the  peace  of  America,  that  shd 
observe  the  law  of  nations  towards  all  these  powers;  and  to  me  it 
appears  evident,  that  this  will  be  more  perfectly  and  punctually 
done  by  one  national  government,  than  it  could  be  either  by 
thirteen  separate  states,  or  by  three  or  four  distinct  confederal 
cies.    For  this  opinion  various  reasons  may  be  assigned. 

When  once  an  efficient  national  government  is  established, 
the  best  men  in  the  country  will  not  only  consent  to  serve,  but 
will  also  generally  be  appointed  to  manage  it;  for  although 
town,  or  county,  or  other  contracted  influence,  may  place  men 
in  state  assemblies,  or  senates,  or  courts  of  justice,  or  executive 
departments;  yet  more  general  and  extensive  reputation  for    ^ 
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tftlentB  ana  other  quaUfioations,  will  be  neoeasaiy  to  recommend 
men  to  ofBoee  under  the  national  government,  especially  as  it 
\will  have  the  widest  field  for  choice,  and  never  experience  that 
want  of  proper  persons,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  some  of  the 
states.  Hence  it  will  result,  that  the  administration,  the  politi- 
cal councils,  and  the  judicial  decisions,  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, will  be  more  wise,  systematical  and  judicious,  than  those 
of  individual  states,  and  consequently  more  satisfactory  with 
respect  to  the  other  nations,  as  well  as  more  %aft  with  respect 
to  ourselves. 

Under  the  national  government,  treaties  and  articles  of 
treaties,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  nations,  will  always  be  ex- 
pounded in  one  sense,  and  executed  in  the  same  manner; 
whereas  adjudications  on  the  same  points  and  questions,  in 
thirteen  states,  or  in  three  or  four  confederacies,  will  not  always 
1/  accord  or  be  consistent;  and  that  as  well  from  the  variety  of 
independent  courts  and  judges,  appointed  by  different  and  inde- 
pendent governments,  as  from  the  different  local  laws  and  inte- 
rests which  may  affect  and  influence  them.  The  wisdom  of  the 
Oonvention  in  committing  such  questions  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
i/  judgment  of  courts  appointed  by,  and  respbnjjhln  only  to  one 
national  government,  cannot  be  too  much  commended. 

The  prospect  of  present  loss  or  advantage,  may  often  tempt 
the  governing  party  in  one  or  two  states  to  swerve  from  good 
faith  and  justice;  but  those  temptations  not  reaching  the  other 
states,  and  consequently  having  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
national  government,  the  temptations  will  be  fruitless,  and  good 
faith  and  justice  be  preserved.  The  case  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Britain,  adds  great  weight  to  this  reasoning. 

If  even  the  governing  party  in  a  state  should  be  disposed  to 
resist  such  temptations,  yet  as  such  temptations  may,  and  com- 
monly do,  result  from  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  state,  and 
may  affect  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  the  governing 
party  may  not  always  be  able,  if  willing,  to  prevent  the  injustice 
meditated,  or  to  punish  the  aggressors.  But  the  national  gov- 
ernment, not  being  affected  by  those  local  circumstances,  will 
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neither  be  induced  to  commit  the  wrong  themselves,  nor  want- 
power  or  inclination  to  preventi  or  punish  its  commission  hj< . 
others. 

So  fkr  therefore  as  either  designed  or  accidental  yiolations  of' 
treaties  and  of  the  laws  of  nations  afford  just  causes  of  war,  they' 
are  less  to  be  apprehended  under  one  general  government,  than 
under  several  lesser  ones;  and  in  that  respect,  the  former  most 
favours  the  S(tfety  of  the  people. 

As  to  those  just  causes  of  war  which  proceed  from  direct  and 
unlawful  violence,  it  appears  equally  clear  to  me,  that  one  good 
national  government  affords  vastly  more  security  against  dangers: 
of  that  sort,  than  can  be  derived  from  any  other  quarter.  . 

Such  violences  are  more  frequently  occasioned  by  the  passions,  i  x 
and  interests  of  a  part  than  of  the  whole,  of  one  or  two  states.  [ 
than  of  the  union.  Not  a  single  Indian  war  has  yet  been  produced^ 
by  aggressions  of  the  present  federal  government,  feeble  as  it  is; 
but  there  are  several  instances  of  Indian  hostilities  having  been 
provoked  by  the  improper  conduct  of  individual  states,  who» 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  restrain  or  punish,  offences,  hav4^ 
given  occasion  to  the  slaughter  of  many  innocent  inhabitants. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Spanish  and  British  territories,  border- 
ing on  some  states,  and  not  on  others,  naturally  confines  the 
causes  of  quarrel  more  immediately  to  the  borderers.  The  bor- 
dering states,  if  any,  will  be  those  who,  under  the  impulse  of 
sudden  irritations,  and  a  quick  sense  of  apparent  interest  or 
injury,  will  be  most  likely  by  direct  violence,  to  oxdte  war  with 
those  nations;  and  nothing  can  so  effectually  obviate  that  danger, 
as  a  national  government,  whose  wisdom  and  prudence  will  not  \/ 
be  diminished  by  the  passions  which  actuate  the  parties  imme- 
diately interested. 

But  not  only  fewer  just  causes  of  war  will  be  given  by  the 
national  government,  but  it  will  also  be  more  in  their  power  to  ^ 
accommodate  and  settle  them  amicably.  They  will  be  more 
temperate  and  cool,  and  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  others, 
will  be  more  in  a  capacity  to  act  with  circumspection  than  the 
offending    state.     The    pride  of  states,  as  well   as  of  men,  ^ 
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nataraUy  HiflpftoA^  them  ♦^"a*^^^  ^^  k^^tKW  iiniin»a^  ^n  j  ^^pp^^g^ 
their  acknowledging,  oorreoting,  or  repairing  their  errors  and 
offences.  The  national  govemment  in  such  cases  will  not  be 
affected  by  this  pride;  but  will  proceed  with  moderation  and 
candour  to  consider  and  decide  on  the  means  most  proper  to 
extricate^thenrfifonuthe  difflcultioa  which JJureaten^thenL 

Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  acknowledgments,  explanations, 
and  compensations,  are  often  accepted  as  satisfiu^tory  from  a 
strong  united  nation,  which  would  be  rejected  as  unsatisfiictory 
if  offered  by  a  state  or  confederacy  of  little  consideration  or 
power. 

In  the  year  1685,  the  state  of  Genoa  having  offended  Louis 
XIYth,  endeavoured  to  appease  him.  He  demanded  that  they 
should  send  their  Dogt  or  chief  magistrate,  accompanied  by  four 
of  their  Senators,  to  JPVanee,  to  ask  his  pardon  and  receive  his 
terms.  They  were  obliged  to  submit  to  it  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
Would  he  on  any  occasion  either  have  demanded  or  have  re- 
ceived  the  like  humiliation  from  Spain,  or  Britain,  or  any  other 
powerful  nation  f 
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THB  SABiB  SUBJECT  CONTINUBD. 

Ht  last  paper  assigned  several  reasons  why  the  safety  of  the 
people  woold  be  best  secared  by  Union  ao^ainst  the  danger  it 
may  be  exposed  to  by iwt.canses.of.. war  given* to  other-nations; 
and  those  reasons  show  that  sach  Oftttfl^s  ^P^M  ^ot  only  be  more 
rarel^jgiyenjbnji  jroo^  more  easily  aceommodated  by 

national  government,  than  either  by  the  state. governments,  or 
the  proposed  confederacies. 

But  the  safety  of  the  people  of  America  agynst  dangers  fh>m 
foreignjorce,  depends  not  only  on  their  forbearing  to  give  just 
causes  of  war  to  other  nations,  but  also  on  their  placing  and  con" 
tinmng  Jh.emselvesan.suclMi^tuation-a8 .  not.  to .  invite.  Jiostility  ^ 
or  insult ;  for  it  need  not  be  observed,  that  there  are  pretended 
as  well  as  just  causes  of  war. 

It  isjboo  true,  however  disgracefVil  it  may  be  to  human  na- 
ture, that  nations  in  general  will  make  war  whenever  they  have  C^ 
a  prospect  of  getting  ..any  thing  by  it;  nay,  that  absolute  ^ 
monarchs  will  often  make  war  when  their  nations  are  to  get 
nothing  by  it,  but  for  purposes  and  objects  merely  personal,  such 
as,  a  thirst  for  military  glory,  revenge  for  personal  affronts,  ambi- 
tion, or  private  compacts  to  aggrandize  or  support  their  par- 
ticular families,  or  partisans.    These,  and  a  variety  of  motives, 
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Which  affect  only  tli«  mind  of  the  Bovereigni  often  lead  him  to 
^ngftgo  in  wars  not  sanctioned  by  justice,  or  the  voice  and  inte- 
rests of  his  people.  But  independent  of  these^inducements  to 
war,  which  are  most  prevalent  in  absolute  monarchieSi  but 
which  welLd9fierve.our.attention,.there  are.otherii  w)iich  affect 
naUonsas^oftenas  kings;  and^some  of  them  will,  on  examina- 
tion, be  found  to  grow  out  of  our  relative  situation  and  circum- 
stances. 

With  Prance  and  with  Britain  we  are  rivals  in  the  fisheries, 
and  can  supply  their  markets  cheaper  than,  they  can  themselves, 
j  notwithstanding  any  efforts  to  prevent  it  by  bounties  on  their 
own,  or  duties  on  foreign  fish. 

With  them,  and  with  most,  other  European  nations,  we  are 
rivals  in  navigation^and  the  carrying  trade;  and  we  shall  deceive 
ourselves  if  we  suppose  that  any  of_them  will  rejoice  to  see 
V/  these  flourish  in  our  hands:  for  as  our  carrying  trade  cannot 
increase,  without  in  some  degree  diminishing  their's,  it  is  more 
their  Interest  and  will  be  more  their  policy,  to  restrain  than  to 
promote  it. 

In  the  trade  to  China  and  India,  we  interfere  with  more  than 
one  nation,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  us  to  partake  in  advantages 
which  they  had  in  a  manner  monopolized,  and  as  we  thereby 
supply  ourselves  with  commodities  which  we  used  to  purchase 
from  them,. 

The  extension  of  our  own  commerce  in  our  own  vessels, 
i  cannot  give  pleasure  to  any  nations  who  possess  territories  on 
;  or  near  this  continent,  because  the  cheapness  and  excellence  pf 
our  productions,  added  to  the  circumstance  of  vicinity,  and  the 
enterprise  and  address  of  our  merchants  and  navigators,  will 
give  us  a  greater  share  in  the  advantages  which  those  territories 
afford,  than  consists  with  the  wishes  or  policy  of  their  respec- 
tive sovereigns. 

Spain  thinks  it  convenient  to  shut  the  Mississippi  against  us 
on  the  one  side,  and  Britain  excludes  us  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
on  the  other;  nor  will  either  of  them  permit  the  other  waters, 
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which  are  between  them  and  ns,  to  become  the  means  of  mutual 
interoouTBe  and  traffic. 

From  these,  and  like  considerations,  which  might,  if  consistent 
with  prudence,  be  more  amplified  and  detailed,  it  is  easy  to  see. 

that  JAitlmiftiAiii  1^^^^   nnAy^^Afffl^   ipqjr  gT^AnMy  •IiHa  Inf^fKa^ 

minds  and  cabinets  of  other  nations;  and  that-WA.arft  not  to* 
expect  they  should  regard,our^adyanoement  in  union,  in  power 
and  c6nsequenoe  by  land  and  by  sea,  with  an  eye  of  indifGurence* 
and  composure. 

The  people  of  America  are  aware  that  inducements  to  war 
may  arise  out  of  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  from  others  not 
so  obvious  at  present;  and  that  whenever  such;  inducements 
may  find  fit  time  and  opportunity  for  operation,  pretences  to  c/ 
colour  and  justify  them  will  not  bo  wanting.  Wisely  therefore 
da  tibey^AsidetjuniQA.and  a  good  national.govemment,  as  neces- 
sity to.  put  .find  Jkeep  them^m  such  a  sit^^  of. 
inviting  war,  will  tend..to  repress^and  ^Qourage,  it.  That  situar^ 
tion  consists  in  the  best  possible  state,  of  defence,  and  necessarily  \  ^'^^ 
depends  on  the  government,  the  arms,  and  the  resources  of  the^ 
country*                 .  »     .                  -t                          i-   »• 

As  the  safety  of  the  whole  is  the  interest  of  the  whole,  and: 
cannot  be  provided  for  without  government,  either  one  or  more,, 
or  many,  let  us  inquire  whethoy  pne  good  gmrtkmtmknt  im  T^nit^ 
relative  to  the  object  in  question,  more  competent  than  any> 
other  given  number  whatever. . 

One  government  can jiidlQOtuand.avaiLitself*of-thetalenta  and^ 
experience  of  the  ablesjj^jnen^^iajffhatfiver. pact jof,. the  Union Ar 
they^may  be  found.  It  can.move  on.  uniform  principles  of  policy.| 
It  can  humomxe,  jiSgioiil^  and 

members,  and  extend  the  benefit. ff nits  fiD^esight  and  pro- 
cautions  to  each.  In.  the  fpgnatinn  .oCtreaties  .it.wilLjegarA 
tne  intereslLStCtha.whole,  and  the  particular  interests  of  the 
parts  as  connected  with  that  of  the  whole.  ,  It  can  apply  the  « 
resources  and  power  of  the  whole  to  the  defence  .of  any  par-  | 
ticular  part,  and  that  more  easily  and  expeditiously  than  state 
governments,  or  separate  confederacies,  can  possibly  do,  for 
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want  of  concert  and  unity  of  aystem.  It  canjplace  Jhe  militia 
under  one  plan  of  diBcipline,  and  by  putting.their  offlcen^in  a 
proper  )|nfl  of  imhniiiinAtiftn  tn  thtk .  chief  jnagistrate,  wiU  in  a 
manner  consolidate  them  into  one  corps,  and  thereby  render 
them  more  efficient  than  if  divided  into  thirteen,  or  into  three 
or  four  distinct  independent  bodies. 

What  would  the  militia  of  Britain  be,  if  the  English  militia 
obeyed  the  government  of  Bngland,  if  the  Scotch  militia 
obeyed  the  government  of  Scotland,  and  if  the  Welch  militia 
obeyed  the  government  of  Wales?  Suppose  an  invasion: 
would  those  three  governments  (if  they  agreed  at  all)  be  able 
with  all  their  respective  forces,  to  operate  against  the  enemy 
so  effectually  as  the  single  government  of  Great  Britain 
would? 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  fleets  of  Britain;  and  if  we 
are  wise,  the  time  may  come,  when  the  fleets  of  America  may 
engage  attention.  ButJj^Lone-jmtionaL^avemment-had  not 
so  rcffilated  the  navigation  of  Britain.as..to  make.it  a. nursery 
for  seamen — ^if_one  national  government  had^ not  called  forth 
all  the  national  means  and  materials  for  forming  fleets,  their 
prowess  and  their  thunder  would  never  have  been  cele- 
brated.  Let  England  have  its  navigation  and  fleet;  let  Scot- 
land have  its  navigation  and  fleet;  let  Wales  have  its  naviga- 
tion and  fleet;  let  Ireland  have  its  navigation  and  fleet;  let 
those  four  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  British  empire 
be  under  four  independent  governments,  and  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive how  soon  they  would  each  dwindle  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance. 

Apply  these  facts  to  our  own  case.  Leave  America  divided 
into  thirteen,  or,  if  you  please,  into  three  or  four  independ- 
ent governments,  what  armies  could  they  raise  and  pay, 
what  fleets  could  they  ever  hope  to  have?  If  one  was 
attacked,  woiUd  the_  others  fly  to  its  succour,  and  spend  their 
blood  and  money  in  its  defence?  Would  there  be  no  danger 
of  their  being  flattered  into  neutrality  by  specious  promises, 
or  seduced  by  a  too  great  fondness  for  peace  to  decline  has- 
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arding  theirj^nanillity  an(L>pgegeiit  ^aafidty  for  the  sake  of 
neijrhbonrs,  of  whom  perhaps  they  have  been  jealous,  and 
whose .  importance  they  are  content  to  see  diminished?  Al- 
though such  conduct  would  not  be  wise,  it  would  nevertheless  / 
be  natural.  The  history  of  the  states  of  Greece,  and  of  other 
countries,  abound  with  such  instances;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  what  has  so  often  happened,  would,  under  similar  circum- 
stances,  happen  again. 

But  admit  that  they  might  be  willing  to  help  the  invaded^ 
state  or  confederacy.  How,  and  when,  and  in  what  propor- 
tion, shall  aids  of  men  and  money  be  afforded?  Who  shall 
command  the  allied  armies,  and  from  which  of  the  associates 
shall  he  receive  his  orders?  Who  shall  settle  the  terms  of 
peace  ?  and  in  case  of  disputes,  what  umpire  shall  decide  be- 
tween them,  and  compel  acquiescence?  Yarioos  di£Sculties 
and  inconveniences  would  be  inseparable  from  such  a  situa- 
tionj^whereas  one^gdverhment,'  watching  over  the  general 
and  common  interestSi  combining  and  directing  the  powers 
and'^esources  of  the  whole,  would  be^  free  from  all  these 
embarrassments,  and  conduce  &r  more  to  the  safety  of.  the 
people. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  situation,  whether  firmly  united 
under  one  national  government,  or  split  into  a  number  of 
confederacies,  certain  it  is,  that  foreign  nations  will  know  and 
view  it  exactly  as  it  is ;  and  they  will  act  towards  us  accord- 
ingly. If  they  see^that^our.jQationaL^oy^niment^  is  efficient 
and  weU  adinini8teredTrrOur...trade«^  prudently  <regulated--our 
militia  properly  organized  and  disciplined— our  resources  and 
finances  discreetly  managed— our  credit  re-established— our 
people  free,  contented,  and  ^ited }   theyjwiU^)isuxavLc3xjaiore  I 


v^ 


disposed^to^jcultivate-oucfriendship,.  than  -to  provoke,  our  re- 1 
sentment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  find  us  either  destitute 
of  an  effectual  government,  (each  state  doing  right  or  wrong, 
as  to  its  rulers  may  seem  convenient)  or  split  into  three  or 
four  independent,  and  probably  discordant,  republics  or  con- 
federacies, one  inclining  to  Britain,  another  to  France,  and  a 
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third  to  Spftin,  and  perhaps  played  off  against  each  other  hy 
the  three,  what  a  poor  pitiM  figure  will  America  make  in 
I  their  eyee  I  How  liable  would  she  become,  not  only  to  their 
V  leontempty  bat  to  their  oatrage;  and  how  soon  would  dear 
fbooght  ej^erience  proclaim,  that  when  a  jpeople  or  fiunily  so 
pivide,  it  neyer  fidls  to  be  against  themselyes. 
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THE  SAMS. SUBJECT  CONTINUEI). 

Queen  Ann,  in  her  letter  of  the  Ist  July,  1706,  to  the  Scotch 
Parliament,  makes  some  observations  on  the  importance  of  the 
Union  then  forming  between  England  and  Scotland,  which  merit 
cor  attention. 

I  shall  present  the  public  with  one  or  two  extracts  firom  it. 
*' An  entire  and  perfect  union  will  be  the  solid  foundation  of 
lasting  peace :  It  will  secure  your  religion,  liberty,  and  property; 
remove  the  animosities  amongst  Jrourselves,  and  the  jealousies 
and  differences  betwixt  our  two  kingdoms.  It  must  increase 
your  strength,  riches,  and  trade;  and  by  this  union  the  whole 
island,  being  joined  in  affection  and  free  from  all  apprehensions 
of  different  interests,  will  be  enabled  to  resiet  aU  its  enemiee" 
''  We  most  earnestly  recommend  to  you  calmness  and  unanimity 
in  this  great  and  weighty  affair,  that  the  union  may  be  brought 
to  a  happy  conclusion,  being  the  only  effectual  way  to  secure 
our  present  and  Aiture  happiness;  and  disappoint  the  designs 
of  our  and  your  enemies,  who  will  doubtless,  on  this  occasion, 
use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  or  delay  this  union" 

It  was  remarked  in  the  preceding  paper,  that  weakness  and 
divisions  at  home,  would  invite  dangers  from  abroad ;  and  that 
nothing  would  tend  more  to  secure  us  from  them  than  union. 
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Btrengibi  and  good  gOTemment  within  onnelveB.  TUb  subjeet 
is  copionB,  and  cannot  easily  be  exhausted. 

The  history  of  Great-Britain  is  the  one  with  which  we  are  in 
general  the  best  acquainted,  and  it  gives  us  many  nsefol  lessons. 
We  may  profit  by  their  experience,  without  paying  the  price 
which  it  cost  them.  Although  it  seems  obvious  to  common 
sense,  that  the  people  of  such  an  island  should  be  but  one  natioUi 
yet  we  find  that  they  were  for  ages  divided  into  three,  and  that 
those  three  were  almost  constantly  embroiled  in  quarrels  and 
wars  with  one  another.  Notwithstanding  their  true  interest, 
with  respect  to  the  continental  nations,  was  really  the  same,  yet 
by  the  arts  and  policy,  and  practices  of  those  nations,  their 
mutual  jealousies  were  perpetually  kept  enfiamed,  and  for  a  long 
series  of  years  they  were  fSEur  more  inconvenient  and  troublesome, 
than  they  were  useftd  and  assisting  to  each  other. 

Should  the  people  of  America  divide  themselves  into  three  or 
four  nations,  would  not  the  same  thing  happen?  Would  not 
similar  jealousies  arise,  and  be  in  like  mannev  cherished  J  Instead 
of  their  being  ''joined  in  affection,  and  free  from  all  apprehension 
of  different  interests,''  envy  and  jealousy  would  soon  extinguish 
confidence  and  affection,  and  the  partial  interests  of  each  con* 
federacy,  instead  of  the  general  interests  of  all  America,  would 
be  the  only  objects  of  their  policy  and  pursuits.  Hence,  like  most 
other  bordering  nations,  they  would  always  be  either  involved  in 
disputes  and  war,  or  live  in  the  constant  apprehension  of  them.* 

The  most  sanguine  advocates  for  three  or  four  confederacies, 
cannot  reasonably  suppose  that  they  would  long  remain  exactly 
on  an  equal  footing  in  point  of  strength,  even  if  it  was  possible 
to  form  them  so  at  first:  but  admitting  that  to  be  practicable, 
yet  what  human  contrivance  can  secure  the  continuance  of  such 
equality  ?  Independent  of  those  local  circumstances,  which  tend 
to  beget  and  increase  power  in  one  part,  and  to  impede  its  pro- 
gress in  jftuother,  we  must. advert  to  the  effects  of  that  superior 
policy  and  good  management  which  would  probably  distinguish 
the  government  of  one  above  the  rest,  and  by  which  their  rela- 
tive equality  in  strength  and  consideration  wauld  be  destroyed 
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For  it  cannot  be  presumed,  that  the  same  degree  of  sound  poboy, 
prudence,  and  foresight,  would  uniformly  be  observed  hj  each 
of  these  confederacies,  for  a  long  succession  of  years. 

Whenever,  and  fh)m  whatever  causes  it  might  happen,  and 
happen  it  would,  that  any  one  of  these  nations  or  confederacies 
should  rise  on  the  scale  of  political  importance  much  above  the 
degree  of  her  neighbours,  that  moment  would  those  neighbours 
behold  her  with  envy  and  with  fear.  Both  those  passions  would 
lead  them  to  countenance,  if  not  to  promote,  whatever  might 
promise  to  diminish  her  importance;  and  would  also  restrain 
them  from  measures  calculated  to  advance,  or  even  to  secure  her 
prosperity. — ^Much  time  would  not  be  necessary  to  enable  her  to 
discern  these  unfriendly  dispositions.  She  would  soon  begin,  not 
only  to  lose  confidence  in  her  neighbours,  but  also  to  feel  a  dis- 
position equally  unfavourable  to  them.  Distrust  naturally  creates 
distrust;  and  by  nothing  is  good  will  and  kind  conduct  more 
speedily  changed,  than  by  invidious  jealousies  and  uncandid 
imputations,  whether  expressed  or  implied.  % 

■  The  North  is  generally  the  region  of  strength,  and  many  local 
circumstances  render  it  probable,  that  the  most  northern  of  the 
proposed  confederacies  would,  at  a  period  not  very  far  distant, 
be  unquestionably  more  formidable  than  any  of  the  others.  No 
sooner  would  this  become  evident,  than  the  Northern  Hive  would 
excite  the  same  ideas  and  sensations  in  the  more  Southern  parts 
of  America,  which  it  formerly  did  in  the  Southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope :  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  a  rash  conjecture,  that  its  young 
swarms  might  often  be  tempted  to  gather  honey  in  the  more 
blooming  fields  and  milder  air  of  their  luxurious  and  more- 
delicate  neighbours. 

They  who  well  consider  the  history  of  similar  divisions  and 
confederacies,  will  find  abundant  reasons  to  apprehend,  that  those 
in  contemplation  would  in  no  other  sense  be  neighbours,  than  as 
they  would  be  borderers;  that  they  would  neither  love  nor  trust 
one  another,  but  on  the  contrary,  would  be  a  prey  to  discord, 
jealousy,  and  mutual  injuries;  in  short,  that  they  would  place. 
JIB  exactly  in  tha  sHuation  in  which  some  nations  doubtless 
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wiah  to  Bee  ue — in  which  we  shottld  be  farmidaiU  only  to  each 
other. 

From  these  oonsiderations,  it  appears  that  those  persons  are 
greatly  mistaken^  who  suppose  that  alliances  offensive  and  defen- 
sive might  be  formed  between  these  confederaoies,  which  would 
produce  that  combination  and  union  of  wills,  of  arms,  and  Of 
resources,  which  would  be  necessarj  to  put  and  keep  them  in  a 
V         formidable  state  of  defence  against  foreign  enemies. 

When  did  the  independent  states  into  which  Britain  and  Spain 
were  formerly  divided,  combine  in  such  alliances,  or  unite  their 
-  forces  against  a  foreign  enemy  f  The  proposed  oonfederacieii 
will  be  distinct  nations.  Each  of  them  would  have  to  regulate 
its  commerce  with  foreigners  by  distinct  treaties;  and  as  their 
productions  and  commodities  are  different,  and  proper  for  differ^ 
ent  markets,  so  would  those  treaties  be  essentially  different. 
Different  commercial  concerns  must  create  different  interests^ 
and  of  course  different  degrees  of  political  attachment  to,  and 
connection  with,  different  foreign  nations.  Hence  it  might  and 
probably  would  happen,  that  the  foreign  nation  with  whom 
the  SoutJiem  confederacy  might  be  at  war,  would  be  the  one, 
with  whom  the  Northern  confederacy  would  be  the  most  desirous 
of  preserving  peace  and  friendship.  An  alliance  so  contrary  to 
their  immediate  interest  would  not  therefore  be  easy  to  form, 
nor  if  formed,  would  it  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  perfect 
good  faith. 

Nay,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  in  America,  as  in  Europe, 
neighbouring  nations,  acting  under  the  impulse  of  opposite  inte- 
rests, and  unfriendly  passions,  would  frequently  be  found  taking 
different  sides.  Considering  our  distance  ft^m  Europe,  it  would 
be  more  natural  for  these  confederacies  to  apprehend  danger 
fi^m  one  another,  than  from  distant  nations,  and  therefore  that 
each  of  them  should  be  more  desirous  to  guard  against  the  others, 
by  the  aid  of  foreign  alliances,  than  to  guard  against  foreign 
dangers  by  alliances  between  themselves.  And  here  let  us  not 
forget  how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  receive  foreign  fleets  into  our 
ports,  and  foreign  armies  into  our  country,  than  it  is  to  persuade 
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ot  compel  them  to  depart.    How  many  conquests  did  the  Bomanp 
and  others  make  in  the  character  of  allies,  and  what  innovations    |r 
did  they  under  the  same  character  introduce  into  the  govern- 
ments of  those  whom  they  pretended  to  protect  f 

Let  candid  men  judge  then  whether  the  division  of  America 
into  any  given  number  of  independent 'sovereignties,  would  tend 
to  secure  us  against  the  hostilities  and  improper  interference  of 
foreign  nations. 

PUBUUS. 
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HAMILTON. 

CONOERNINO  DANOSBS  FROM  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  STATES. 

The  three  last  nnmbers  of  this  work  have  been  dedicated  to 
an  enumeration  of  the  dangers  to  which  we  should  be  exposed, 
in  a  state  of  disunion,  fh)m  the  arms  and  arts  of  foreign  nations. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  delineate  dangers  of  a  different,  and, 
perhaps,  still  more  alarming  kind,  those  which  will  in  all  proba- 
bility flow  fh)m  dissentions  between  the  states  themselves,  and 
from  domestic  factions  and  convulsions.  These  have  been  already 
in  some  instances  slightly  anticipated;  but  they  deserve  a  more 
particular  and  more  AiU  investigation. 

If  these  states  should  either  be  wholly  disunited,  or  only  united 
in  partial  confederacies,  a  man  must  be  far  gone  in  Utopian  spe- 
culations, who  can  seriously  doubt  that  the  subdivisions  into 
which  they  might  be  thrown,  would  have  frequent  and  violent 
contests  with  each  other.  To  presume  a  want  of  motives  for 
such  contests,  as  an  argument  against  their  existence,  would  be 
to  forget  that  men  are  ambitious,  vindictive,  and  rapacious.  To 
look  for  a  continuation  of  harmony  between  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent unconnected  sovereignties,  situated  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, would  be  to  disregard  the  uniform  course  of  human 
events,  and  to  set  at  defiance  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages. 

The  causes  of  hostility  among  nations  are  innumerable.   There 
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are  some  which  have  a  general  and  almoBt  cpnatant  operation 
upon  the  oollective  bodies  of  society.  Of  this  description  are 
the  love  of  power,  or  the  desire  of  preeminence  and  dominion-^ 
thejefllonsy  of  pow^r,  or  the  desire  of  equality  and  safety.  There 
are  others  which  have  a  more  circumscribed,  though  an  equally 
operative  influence,  within  their  spheres:  such  are  therivalships 
and  competitions  of  commerce  between  commercial  nations. 


And  there  are  others,  not  less  numerous  than  either  of  the  former, 
which  take  their  origin  entirely  in  private  passions;  in  the 
attachments,  enmities,  interests,  hopes,  and  fears,  of  leading  indi- 
viduals in  the  communities  of  which  they  are  members.  Men  of 
this  class,  whether  the  favourites  of  a  king  or  of  a  people,  have 
in  too  many  instances  abused  the  confidence  they  possessed;  and 
assuming  the  pretext  of  some  public  motive,  have  not  scrupled 
to  sacrifice  the  national  tranquillity  to  personal  advantage,  or 
personal  gratification. 

The  celebrated  Pericles,  in  compliance  with  the  resentments 
of  a  prostitute,*  at  the  expense  of  much  .of  the  blood  and  trea- 
sure of  his  countrymen,  attacked,  vanquished,  and  destroyed  the 
city  of  the  Samnians.  The  same  man,  stimulated  by  private 
pique  against  the  Magarensians^  another  nation  of  Greece,  or  to 
avoid  a  prosecution  with  which  he  was  threatened  as  an  accom- 
plice in  a  supposed  theft  of  the  statuary  PAtdio^,  or  to  get  rid 
of  the  accusations  prepared  to  be  brought  against  him  for  dissir 
pating  the  funds  of  the  state  in  the  purchase  of  popularity,  or 
from  a  combination  of  all  these  causes,  was  the  primitive  author 
of  that  famous  and  fatal  war,  distinguished  in  the  Grecian  annals 
by  the  name  of  the  Pdoponneaian  war;  which,  after  various  vicis- 
situdes, intermissions,  and  renewals,  terminated  in  the  ruin  of 
the  Athenian  commonwealth. 

The  ambitious  cardinal,  who  was  prime  minister  to*  Henry 
Ylllth,  permitting  his  vanity  to  aspire  to  the  triple-crown, 
entertained  hopes  of  succeeding  in  the  acquisition  of  that  splendid 
prize  by  the  influence  of  the  emperor  Charles  Yth.    To  secure 

*  AsPASiA,  Tide  Plvtaboh*8  life  of  Periolei. 
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the  favour  and  interest  of  this  enterprising  and  powerftil  monarcn, 
he  precipitated  England  into  a  war  with  France,  contrary  to  the 
plainest  dictates  of  policy,  and  at  the  hazard  of  the  safety  and 
independence,  as  well  of  the  kingdom  over  which  he  presided  by 
his  counsels,  as  of  Europe  in  general.  For  if  there  ever  was  a 
sovereign  who  bid  fair  to  realize  the  project  of  universal  mon- 
archy, it  was  the  emperor  Charles  Yth,  of  whose  intrigues  Wolsey 
was  at  once  the  instrument  and  the  dupe. 

The  influence  which  the  bigotry  of  one  female,*  the  petulances 
of  another,f  and  the  cabals  of  a  third,|  had  in  the  cotemporary 
policy,  ferments,  and  pacifications,  of  a  considerable  part  of 
Europe,  are  topics  that  have  been  too  often  descanted  upon  not 
to  be  generally  known. 

To  multiply  examples  of  the  agency  of  personal  considerations 
in  the  production  of  great  national  events,  either  foreign  or 
domestic,  according  to  their  direction,  would  be  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  time.  Those  who  have  but  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  sources  from  which  they  are  to  be  drawn,  will  them- 
selves recollect  a  variety  of  instances;  and  those  who  have  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  human  nature,  will  not  stand  in  need  of 
such  lights,  to  form  their  opinion  either  of  the  reality  or  extent 
of  that  agency.  Perhaps,  however,  a  reference,  tending  to  illus- 
trate the  general  principle,  may  with  propriety  be  made  to  a 
case  which  has  lately  happened  among  ourselves.  If  Shays  had 
had  not  been  a  desperate  debtor,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
Massachusetts  would  have  been  plunged  into  a  civil  war. 

But  notwithstanding  the  concurring  testimony  of  experience, 
in  this  particular,  there  are  still  to  be  found  visionary,  or  design- 
ing men,  who  stand  ready  to  advocate  the  paradox  of  perpetual 
peace  between  the  states,  though  dismembered  and  alienated 
from  each  other.  The  genius  of  republics,  say  they,  is  pacific; 
the  spirit  of  commerce  has  a  tendency  to  soften  the  manners  of 
men,  and  to  extinguish  those  inflammable  humours  which  have 
so  often  kindled  into  wars.    Commercial  republics,  like  ours,  will 

*  Madame  de  Mainienon.  f  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

X  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
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never  be  disposed  to  waste  tbemselyes  in  ruinous  contentions 
with  each  other.  They  will  be  goyemed  by  mutual  interest,  and 
will  cultivate  a  spirit  of  mutual  amity  and  concord. 

We  may  ask  tbese  projectors  in  politics,  whether  it  is  not  the 
true  interest  of  all  nations  to  cultivate  the  same  benevolent  and 
philosophic  spirit  f  If  this  be  their  true  interest,  have  they  in 
fact  pursued  itf  Has  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  invariably  been 
found,  that  momentary  passions,  and  immediate  interests,  have  a 
more  active  and  imperious  control  over  human  conduct,  than 
general  or  remote  considerations  of  policy,  utility,  or  justice? 
Have  republics  in  practice  been  less  addicted  to  war  than  mon- 
archies? Are  not  the  former  administered  by  men  as  well  as 
the  latter?  Are  there  not  aversions,  predilections,  rivalships, 
and  desires  of  unjust  acquisition,  that  affect  nations,  as  well  as 
kings?  Are  not  popular  assemblies  frequently  subject  to  the 
impulses  of  rage,  resentment,  jealousy,  avarice,  and  of  other  i^  ' 
irregular  and  violent  propensities?  Is  it  not  well  known,  that 
their  determinations  are  often  governed  by  a  few  individuals  in 
whom  they  place  confidence,  and  that  they  are  of  course  liable 
to  be  tinctured  by  the  passions  and  views  of  those  individuals  ? 
Has  commerce  hitherto  done  any  thing  more  than  change  the 
objects  of  war?  Is  not  the  love  of  wealth  as  domineering  and 
enterprising  a  passion  as  that  of  power  or  glory?  Have  there 
not  been  as  many  wars  founded  upon  commercial  motives,  since 
that  has  become  the  prevailing  system  of  nations,  as  were  before 
occasioned  by  the  cupidity  of  territory  or  dominion?  Has  not 
the  spirit  of  commerce,  in  many  instances,  administered  new 
incentives  to  the  appetite  both  for  the  one  and  for  the  other? — 
Let  experience,  the  least  fallible  guide  of  human  opinions,  be  /  •^ 
appealed  to  for  an  answer  to  these  inquiries.  *^ 

Sparta,  Athens,  Bome,  and  Carthage,  were  all  republics;  two 
of  them,  Athens  and  Carthage,  of  the  commercial  kind.  Yet 
were  they  as  often  engaged  in  wars,  offensive  and  defensive,  as 
the  neighbouring  monarchies  of  the  same  times.  Sparta  was 
little  better  than  a  well  regulated  camp;  and  Bome  was  never 
sated  of  carnage  and  conquest. 
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Cartbftge,  though  a  oommeroial  republic,  was  the  aggressor  in 
the  very  war  that  ended  in  her  destruction.  Hannibal  had 
carried  her  arms  into  the  heart  of  Italy,  and  even  to  the  gates 
of  Borne,  before  Scipio,  in  turn,  gave  him  an  overthrow  in  the 
territories  of  i  Carthage,  and  made  a  conquest  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Venice,  in  latter  times,  figured  more  than  once  in  wars  of 
ambition;  till  becoming  an  object  of  terror  to  the  other  Italian 
states,  Pope  Julius  the  Second  found  means  to  accomplish  that 
formidable  league,*  which  gave  a  deadly  blow  to  the  power  and 
pride  of  that  haughty  republic. 

The  provinces  of  Holland,  till  they  were  overwhelmed  in 
debts  and  taxes,  took  a  leading  and  conspicuous  part  in  the 
wars  of  Europe.  They  had  furious  contests  with  England  for 
the  dominion  of  the  sea;  and  were  among  the  most  persevering 
and  most  implacable  of  the  opponents  of  Lewis  XIY. 

In  the  government  of  Britain  the  representatives  of  the  people 
compose  one  branch  of  the  national  legislature.  Commerce  has 
been  for  ages  the  predominant  pursuit  of  that  country.  Yet  few 
nations  have  been  more  frequently  engaged  in  war;  and  the 
wars,  in  which  that  kingdom  has  been  engaged,  have  in  nume- 
rous instances  proceeded  from  the  people.  There  have  been,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  almost  as  many  popular  as  royal  wars.  The 
cries  of  the  nation  and  the  importunities  of  their  representa- 
tives have,  upon  various  occasions,  dragged  their  monarchs  into 
war,  or  continued  them  in  it,  contrary  to  their  inclinations,  and 
sometimes  contrary  to  the  real  interests  of  the  state.  In  that 
memorable  struggle  for  superiority,  between  the  rival  houses  of 
Afistria  and  Bourbon^  which  so  long  kept  Europe  in  a  flame,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  antipathies  of  the  English  against  the 
French,  seconding  the  ambition,  or  rather  the  avarice,  of  a 
favourite  leader ,f  protracted  the  war  beyond  the  limits  marked 

*  Tni  LiAOVB  or  Oamdrat,  comprehending  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  France, 
the  King  of  Aragon,  and  meet  Of  the  Kalian  Princes  and  States, 
f  The  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
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out  hy  sound  policy,  and  for  a  coneiderable  time  in  opposition  to 
the  views  of  the  court. 

The  wairs  of  these  two  last  mentioned  nations  have  in  a  great 
measure  grown  out  of  commercial  considerations; — ^the  desire 
of  supplanting,  and  the  fear  of  being  supplanted  either  in  par- 
ticular branches  of  traffic,  or  in  the  general  advantages  of  trade 
and  navigation;  and  sometimes  even  the  more  culpable  desire 
of  sharing  in  the  commerce  of  other  nations,  without  their 
consent. 

The  last  war  but  two  between  Britain  and  Spain,  sprang  firom 
the  attempts  of  the  English  merchants,  to  prosecute  an  illicit 
trade  with  the  Spanish  main.  These  unjustifiable  practices  on 
their  part,  produced  severities  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards, 
towards  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  which  were  not  more 
justifiable ;  because  they  exceeded  the  bounds  of  a  just  retalia- 
tion, and  were  chargeable  with  inhumanity  and  cruelty.  Many 
of  the  English  who  were  taken  on  the  Spanish  coasts,  were  sent 
to  dig  in  the  mines  of  Potosi ;  and  by  the  usual  progress  of  a 
spirit  of  resentment,  the  innocent  were  after  a  while  confounded 
with  the  guilty  in  indiscriminate  punishment.  The  complaints 
of  the  merchants  kindled  a  violent  fiame  throughout  the  nation, 
which  soon  after  broke  out  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  was 
communicated  from  that  body  to  the  ministry.  Letters  of 
reprisal  were  granted,  and  a  war  ensued;  which,  in  its  con- 
sequences, overthrew  all  the  alliances  that  but  twenty  years 
before  had  been  formed,  with  sanguine  expectations  of  the  most 
beneficial  fruits. 

From  this  summary  of  what  has  taken  place  in  other  coun- 
tries, whose  situations  have  borne  the  nearest  resemblance  to  our 
own,  what  reason  can  we  have  to  confide  in  those  reveries,  which 
would  seduce  us  into  the  expectation  of  peace  and  cordiality 
between  the  members  of  the  present  confederacy,  in  a  state  of 
separation  ?  Have  we  not  already  seen  enough  of  the  fallacy  and 
extravagance  of  those  idle  theories  which  have  amused  us  with 
promises  of  an  exemption  from  the  imperfections,  the  weak- 
nesses, and  the  evils  incident  to  society  in  every  shape?    Is  it 


/ 
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not  time  to  awake  firom  the  deceitM  dream  of  a  golden  age, 
and  to  adopt  as  a  practical  maxim  for  the  direction  of  our 
political  conducti  that  we,  as  well  as  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
globe,  are  yet  remote  firom  the  happy  empire  of  perfect  wisdom 
and  perfect  virtue  f 

Let  the  point  of  extreme  depression  to  which  our  national 
dignity  and  credit  have  sunk;  let  the  inconveniences  felt  every 
where  firom  a  lax  and  ill  administration  of  government;  let  the 
revolt  of  a  part  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina;  the  late  men- 
acing disturbances  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  actual  insurrec- 
tions and  rebellions  in  Massachusetts,  declare  I 

So  far  is  the  general  sense  of  mankind  firom  corresponding 
with  the  tenets  of  those,  who  endeavour  to  lull  asleep  our  appre- 
hensions of  discord  and  hostility  between  the  states,  in  the  event 
of  disunion,  that  it  has  firom  long  observation  of  the  progress  of 
society  become  a  sort  of  axiom  in  politics,  that  vicinity ,' or  near- 
ness of  situation,  constitutes  nations  natural  enemies.  An  intel- 
ligent writer  expresses  himself  on  this  subject  to  this  effect: 
'<  NsiaHBOUBiNQ  NATIONS  (says  he)  are  naturally  enemies  of 
each  other,  unless  their  common  weakness  forces  them  to  league 
in  a  OONFXDXBATB  BBPUBLio,  and  their  constitution  prevents  the 
differences  that  neighbourhood  occasions,  extinguishing  that 
secret  jealousy,  which  disposes  all  states  to  aggrandize  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours/'*  This  passage,  at 
the  same  time,  points  out  the  evil  and  suggests  the  bemedt. 

PUBLIUS. 

*  Vide,  Priooipea  dei  N^gotiatiom  par  V Abb^  de  Mabljr. 
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THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  AND  PARTICULAR  CAUSES  ENUMERATED. 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  with  an  air  of  seeming  triumph,  what 
inducements  the  states  oould  have,  if  disunited,  to  make  war 
upon  each  other?  It  would  be  a  ftill  answer  to  this  question 
to  say, — ^precisely  the  same  inducements  which  have,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  deluged  in  blood  all  the  nations  in  the  world. 
But  unfortunately  for  us,  the  question  admits  of  a  more  par- 
ticular answer.  There  are  causes  of  difference  within  our  im<< 
mediate  contemplation,  of  the  tendency  of  which,  even  under 
the  restraints  of  a  federal  constitution,  we  have  had  sufficient 
experience  to  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  what  might  be 
expected,  if  those  restraints  were  removed. 

Territorial  disputes  have  at  aU  times  been  found  one  of  the 
most  fertile  sources  of  hostility  among  nations.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  wars  that  have  desolated  the  earth 
have  sprung  firom  this  origio.  This  cause  would  exist,  among 
us,  in  full  force.  We  have  a  vast  tract  of  unsettled  territory 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  Theire  still  are 
discordant  and  undecided  claims  between  several  of  them;  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  union  would  lay  a  foundation  for  similar 
claims  between  them  all.  It  is  well  known,  that  they  have 
heretofore  had  serious  and  animated  discussions  conceming  the 
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right  to  the  lands  which  were  ungranted  at  thu  time  of  the 
revolation,  and  which  usually  went  under  the  name  of  crown- 
lands.  The  states  within  the  limits  of  whose  colonial  goyem* 
ments  they  were  comprised,  have  claimed  them  as  their  pro- 
perty; the  others  have  contended  that  the  rights  of  the  crown 
in  this  article  devolyed  upon  the  union;  especially  as  to  all  that 
part  of  the  Western  territory  which,  either  by  actual  pos- 
session, or  through  the  submission  of  the  Indian  proprietors, 
was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eling  of  Great-Britain, 
till  it  was  relinquished  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  This,  it  has 
been  said,  was  at  all  events  an  acquisition  to  the  confederacy 
by  compact  with  a  foreign  power.  It  has  been  the  prudent 
policy  of  Congress  to  appease  this  controversy,  by  prevail- 
ing upon  the  states  to  make  cessions  to  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  This  has  been  so  far  accom- 
plished, as  under  a  continuation  of  the  union,  to  afford  a 
decided  prospect  of  an  amicable  termination  of  the  dispute. 
A  dismemberment  of  the  confederacy  however  would  revive 
this  dispute,  and  would  create  others  on  the  same  subject. 
At  present,  a  large  part  of  the  vacant  Western  territory  is 
by  cession  at  least,  if  not  by  any  anterior  right,  the  common 
property  of  the  unions  If  that  were  at  an  end,  the  states 
which  have  made  cessionB,  on  a  principle  of  federal  com- 
promise, would  be  apt,  when  the  motive  of  the  grant  had 
ceased,  to  reclaim  the  lands  as  a  reversion.  The  other  states 
would  no  doubt  insist  on  a  proportion,  by  right  of  represen- 
tation. Their  argument  would  be,  that  a  grant  once  made, 
could  not  be  revoked;  and  that  the  justice  of  their  partici- 
pating in  territory  acquired  or  secured,  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  confederacy,  remained  undiminished.  If,  contrary  to 
probability,  it  should  be  admitted  by. all  the  states,  that  each 
had  a  right  to  a  share  o^  this  common  stock,  there  would 
still  be  a  difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  as  to  a  proper  rule  of 
apportionment.  Different  principles  would  be  set  up  by  dif- 
ferent states  for  this  purpose;  and  as  they  would  affect  the 
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opposite  interests  of  the  parties,  thejr  might  not  easily  be  bus* 
ceptible  of  a  pacific  adjustment. 

In  the  wide  field  of  Western  territory,  therefore,  we  per- 
ceive an  ample  theatre  for  hostile  pretensions,  without  any 
umpire  or  common  judge  to  interpose  between  the  contend- 
ing parties.  To  reason  from  the  past  to  the  Aiture,  we  shall 
have  good  ground  to  apprehend,  that  the  sword  would  some- 
times be  appealed  to  as  the  arbiter  of  their  differences.  The 
circumstances  of  the  dispute  between  Connecticut  and  Penn- 
sylvania, respecting  the  lands  at  Wyoming,  admonish  us  not 
to  be  sanguine  in  expecting  an  easy  accommodation  of  such 
differences.  The  articles  of  confederation  obliged  the  parties 
to  submit  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  a  federal  court.  The 
submission  was  made,  and  the  court  decided  in  ikvour  of 
Pennsylvania.  But  Connecticut  gave  strong  indications  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  that  determination;  nor  did  she  appear  to  be 
entirely  resigned  to  it,  till  by  negotiation  and  management  some- 
thing like  an  equivalent  was  found  for  the  loss  she  supposed 
herself  to  have  sustained.  Nothing  here  said,  is  intended  to 
convey  the  slightest  censure  on  the  conduct  of  that  State.  She 
no  doubt  sincerely  believed  herself  to  have  been  injured  by 
the  decision;  and  states,  like  individuals,  acquiesce  with  great 
reluctance  in  determinations  to  their  disadvantage. 

Those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  inside  of  the 
transactions,  which  attended  the  progress  of  the  controversy 
between  this  state  and  the  district  of  Vermont,  can  vouch  the 
opposition  we  experienced,  as  well  from  states  not  interested, 
as  from  those  which  were  interested  in  the  claim;  and  can 
attest  the  danger  to  which  the  peace  of  the  confederacy  might 
have  been  exposed,  had  this  state  attempted  to  assert  its  rights 
by  force.  Two  motives  preponderated  in  that  opposition;  one, 
a  jealousy  entertained  of  our  future  power;  another,  the  inte- 
rest of  certain  individuals  of  infiuence  in  the  neighbouring  states, 
who  had  obtained  grants  of  lands  under  the  actual  government 
of  that  district.  Even  the  states  which  brought  forward  claims, 
in  contradiction  to  ours,  seemed  more  solicitous  to  dismember 
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this  ftaiei  than  to  establish  their  own  pretensions.  These  were 
New-Hampshire,  Kassachasetts,  and  Connecticut.  New-Jersey 
and  Bhode-Island,  npon  all  occasions,  discoyered  a  warm  seal  for 
the  independence  of  Yermont;  and  Maryland,  until  alarmed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  connection  between  Canada  and  that 
place,  entered  deeply  into  the  same  views.  These  being  small 
states,  saw  with  an  unfriendly  eye  the  perspective  of  our  grow- 
ing greatness.  In  a  review  of  these  transactions,  we  may  trace 
some  of  the  causes  which  would  be  likely  to  embroil  the  states 
with  each  other,  if  it  should  be  their  unpropitious  destiny  to 
become  disunited. 

The  competitions  of  commerce  would  be  another  fruitftil 
source  of  contention.  The  states  less  favourably  circumstanced, 
would  be  desirous  of  escaping  from  the  disadvantages  of 
local  situation,  and  of  sharing  in  the  advantages  of  their  more 
fortunate  neighbours.  Each  state,  or  separate  confederacy, 
would  pursue  a  system  of  commercial  polity  peculiar  to  itself. 
This  would  occasion  distinctions,  preferences,  and  exclusions, 
which  would  beget  discontent.  The  habits  of  intercourse,  on 
the  basis  of  equal  privileges,  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country,  would  give  a  keener 
edge  to  those  causes  of  discontent,  than  they  would  naturally 
have,  independent  of  this  ciroumstance.  We  should  be  ready  to 
denominate  injuries,  those  things  which  were  in  reality  the  justifiable 
acts  of  independent  sovereignties  consulting  a  distinct  interest.  The 
spirit  of  enterprise,  which  characterizes  the  commercial  part  of 
America,  has  left  no  occasion  of  displaying  itself  unimproved. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  this  unbridled  spirit  would  pay 
much  respect  to  those  regulations  of  trade,  by  which  particular 
states  might  endeavour  to  secure  exclusive  benefits  to  their 
own  citizens.  The  infractions  of  these  regulations  on  one  side, 
the  efforts  to  prevent  and  repel  them  on  the  other,  would  natu 
rally  lead  to  outrages,  and  these  to  reprisals  and  wars. 

The  opportunities,  which  some  states  would  have  of  rendering 
others  tributary  to  them,  by  commercial  regulations,  would  bo 
impatiently  submitted  to  by  the  tributary  states.    The  relative 
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situation  of  New-York,  Conneotiout,  and  New-Jersey,  would 
afford  an  example  of  this  kind.  New-York,  from  the  necessitiett 
of  reyenae,  must  lay  duties  on  her  importations.  A  great  part 
of  these  duties  must  be  paid  bj  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  other 
states,  in  the  capacity  of  consumers  of  what  we  import.  New- 
York  would  neither  be  willing,  nor  able  to  forego  this  advantage. 
Her  citixens  would  not  consent  that  a  duty  paid  by  them  should 
be  remitted  in  favour  of  the  citizens  of  her  neighbours;  nor 
would  it  be  practicable,  if  there  were  not  this  impediment  in  the 
way,  to  distinguish  the  customers  in  our  own  markets. 

Would  Connecticut  and  New-Jersey  long  submit  to  be  taxed 
by  New- York  for  her  exclusive  benefit?  Should  we  be  long 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
a  metropolis,  from  the  possession  of  which  we  derived  an  ad- 
vantage BO  odious  to  our  neighbours,  and,  in  their  opinion,  so 
oppressive  ?  Should  we  be  able  to  preserve  it  against  the  incum- 
bent weight  of  Connecticut  on  the  one  side,  and  the  co-operating 
pressure  of  New-Jersey  on  the  other  f '  These  are  questions  that 
temerity  alone  will  answer  in  the  a£Qbrmative. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Union  would  be  a  further  cause  of 
collision  between  the  separate  states  or  confederacies.  The 
apportionment,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  progressive  extin* 
guishment,  afterwards,  would  be  alike  productive  of  ill  humour 
and  animosity.  How  would  it  be  possible  to  agree  upon  a  rule 
of  apportionment,  satisfactory  to  all  J  There  is  scarcely  any, 
that  can  be  proposed,  which  is  entirely  ftee  firom  real  objections. 
These,  as  usual,  would  be  exaggerated  by  the  adverse  interest 
of  the  parties.  There  are  even  dissimilar  views  among  the 
states,  as  to  the  general  principle  of  discharging  the  public 
debt.  Some  of  them,  either  less  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  national  credit,  or  because  their  citizens  have  little,  if  any, 
immediate  interest  in  the  question,  feel  an  indifference,  if  not  a 
repugnance,  to  the  payment  of  the  domestic  debt,  at  any  rate. 
These  would  be  inclined  to  magnify  the  difficulties  of  a  distribu- 
tion. Others  of  them,  a  numerous  body  of  whose  citizens  are 
creditors  of  the   public,  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  state 
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in  the  total  amount  of  the  national  debt,  would  be  strenuouB 
for  6omo  equitable  and  effectual  provision.  The  proerastina- 
tiona  of  the  former,  would  exoite  the  resentments  of  the  latter. 
The  settlement  of  a  rule,  would  in  the  mean  time  be  postponed, 
by  real  differences  of  opinion,  and  affected  delays.  The  citizens 
of  the  states  interested,  would  clamour;  foreign  powers  would 
urge,  for  the  satisfiEUStion  of  their  just  demands;  and  the  peace 
of  the  states  would  be  exposed  to  the  double  contingency  of 
external  inyasion,  and  internal  contention. 

But  suppose  the  difficulties  of  agreeing  upon  a  rule  sur- 
mounted, and  the  apportionment  made.  Still  there  is  great 
room  to  suppose,  that  the  rule  agreed  upon  would,  in  the  ex- 
periment, be  found  to  bear  harder  upon  some  states  than  upon 
others.  Those  which  were  sufferers  by  it,  would  naturally  seek 
for  a  mitigation  of  the  burthen.  The  others  would  as  naturally 
be  disinclined  to  a  revision,  which  was  likely  to  end  in  an 
increase  of  their  own  incumbrances.  Their  refusal  would 
afford  to  the  complaining  states  a  pretext  for  withholding  their 
contributions,  too  plausible  not  to  be  embraced  with  avidity; 
and  the  non-compliance  of  these  states  with  their  engagements, 
would  be  a  ground  of  bitter  dissention  and  altercation.  If  even 
the  rule  adopted  should  in  practice  justify  the  equality  of  its 
principle,  still  delinquencies  in  payment,  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  states,  would  result  from  a  diversity  of  other  causes — the 
real  deficiency  of  resources;  the  mismanagement  of  their 
finances;  accidental  disorders  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  in  addition  to  the  rest,  the  reluctance  with  which 
men  commonly  part  with  money  for  purposes,  that  have  out- 
lived the  exigencies  which  produced  them,  and  interfere  with 
the  supply  of  immediate  wants.  Delinquencies  from  whatever 
causes  would  be  productive  of  complaints,  recriminations,  and 
quarrels.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  likely  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  nations,  than  their  being  bound  to  mutual  contri- 
butions for  any  common  object,  which  does  not  yield  an  equal 
and  coincident  benefit.    For  it  is  an  observation  as  true,  ao 
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it  is  trite,  that  there  is  nothing  men  differ  so  readily  about,  as 
the  payment  of  money. 

Laws  in  violation  of  private  contracts,  as  they  amount  to 
aggressions  on  the  rights  of  those  states,  whose  citixens  are 
ixgored  by  them,  may  be  considered  as  another  probable  source  of 
hostility.  We  are  not  authorized  to  expect,  that  a  more  liberal, 
or  more  equitable  spirit  would  preside  over  the  legislations  of 
the  individual  states  hereafter,  if  unrestrained  by  any  additional 
checks,  than  wo  have  heretofore  seen,  in  too  many  instances, 
disgracing  their  several  codes.  We  have  observed  the  disposi- 
tion to  retaliation  excited  in  Connecticut,  in  consequence  of  the 
enormities  perpetrated  by  the  legislature  of  Bhode-Island;  and 
we  may  reasonably  infer,  that  in  similar  cases,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, a  war,  not  of  parchment^  but  of  the  sword,  would 
chastise  such  atrocious  breaches  of  moral  obligation  and  social 
justice. 

The  probability  of  incompatible  alliances  between  the  dif- 
ferent states  or  confederacies,  and  different  foreign  nations,  and 
the  effects  of  this  situation  upon  the  peace  of  the  whole,  have 
been  sufficiently  unfolded  in  some  preceding  papers.  From  the 
view  they  have  exhibited  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  this  con- 
clusion is  to  be  drawn,  that  America,  if  not  connected  at  all,  or 
only  by  the  feeble  tie  of  a  simple  league  offensive  and  defensive, 
would,  by  the  operation  of  such  opposite  and  jarring  alliances, 
be  gradually  entangled  in  all  the  pernicious  labyrinths  of  Euro- 
pean politics  and  wars;  and  by  the  destructive  contentions  of 
the  parts  into  which  she  was  divided,  would  be  likely  to  becomo 
a  prey  to  the  artifices  and  machinations  of  powers  equally  the 
enemies  of  them  all.  Divide  et  impera  must  be  the  motto  of 
every  nation  that  either  hates  or  fears  us. 

PUBLXITS. 
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THE  EFFECTS   OF  INTERNAL  WAR  IN  PRODUCING  STANDING 
ARMIES,  AND  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  UNFRIENDLY 

TO  LIBERTT. 

Assuming  it  therefore  as  an  established  truth,  that,  in  case  of 
disunion,  the  several  states,  or  such  combinations  of  them,  as 
might  happen  to  be  formed  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  general  con- 
federacy, would  bo  subject  to  those  yicissitudes  of  peace  and 
war,  of  firiendship  and  enmity  with  each  other,  which  haye 
/  I  fallen  to  the  lot  of  all  neighbouring  nations  not  united  under 
one  government,  let  us  enter  into  a  concise  detail  of  some  of 
the  consequences  that  would  attend  such  a  situation. 

War  between  the  states,  in  the  first  periods  of  their  separate 
existence,  would  be  accompanied  with  much  greater  distresses 
than  it  commonly  is  in  those  countries,  where  regular  military 
establishments  have  long  obtained.  The  disciplined  armies 
always  kept  on  foot  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  though  they 
bear  a  malignant  aspect  to  liberty  and  economy,  have,  notwith* 
standing,  been  productive  of  the  signal  advantage  of  rendering 
sudden  conquests  impracticable,  and  of  preventing  that  rapid 
desolation,  which  used  to  mark  the  progress  of  war,  prior  to 
their  introduction.  The  art  of  fortification  has  contributed  to 
the  same  ends.    The  nations  of  Europe  are  encircled  with  chains 
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of  fortified  places,  which  mutually  obstruct  invasion.  Cam- 
paigns are  wasted  in  reducing  two  or  three  frontier  garrisons, 
to  gain  admittance  into  an  enemy's  country.  Similar  impedi* 
ments  occur  at  every  step,  to  exhaust  the  strength,  and  delay 
the  progress  of  an  invader.  Formerly,  an  invading  army  would 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  neighbouring  country,  almost  as 
soon  as  intelligence  of  its  approach  could  be  received ;  but  now, 
a  comparatively  small  force  of  disciplined  troops,  acting  on  the 
defensive,  with  the  aid  of  posts,  is  able  to  impede,  and  finally  to 
frustrate,  the  enterprises  of  one  much  more  considerable.  Tho 
history  of  war,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  no  longer  a  his* 
tory  of  nations  subdued,  and  empires  overturned;  but  of  towns 
taken  and  retaken,  of  battles  that  decide  nothing,  of  retreats  v^^ 
more  beneficial  than  victories,  ofjnuch  .effort-and  little_  acqui- 
sition. 

In  this  country,  the  scene  would  be  altogether  reversed.  The 
jealousy  of  military  establishments,  would  postpone  them  as 
long  .as  possible.  The  want  of  fortifications,  leaving  the  fron- 
tiers of  one  state  open  to  another,  would  facilitate  inroads.  The 
populous  states  would,  with  little  difficulty,  over-run  their  less 
populous  neighbours.  Conquests  would  be  as  easy  to  be  made, 
as  difficult  to  be  retained.  War,  therefore,  would  be  desultory 
and  predatory.  Plunder  and  devastation  ever  march  in  the 
train  of  irregulars.  The  calamities  of  individuals  would  make 
the  principal  figure  in  the  events,  which  would  characterize  our  ^' 
military  exploits. 

This  picture  is  not  too  highly  wrought;  though,  1  confess,  it 
would  not  long  remain  a  just  one.    Safety  fi*om  external  danger,  ^ 
is  the  most  powerful  director  of  national  conduct.    Even  tho  C 
ardent  love  of  liberty  will,  after  a  time,  give  way  to  its  dictates.    , 
The  violent  destruction  of  life  and  property  incident  to  war;  tho 
continual  effort  and  alarm  attendant  on  a  state  of  continual 
danger,  will  compel  nations  the  most  attached  to  liberty,  to  resort 
for  repose  and  security  to  institutions  which  have  a  tendency  to 
destroy  their  civil  and  political  rights.    To  be  more  safo^  tbcy, 
at  length,  become  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  less  free. 

17 
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The  institiitions  chiefly  alluded  to,  are  standing  armhb,  and 
the  correspondent  appendages  of  military  establishment.  Stand- 
ing armies,  it  is  said,  are  not  provided  against  in  the  new  oonsti* 
tntion;  and  it  is  thence  inferred  that  they  would  exist  under  it.* 
This  inference,  firom  the  very  form  of  the  proposition,  is,  at  best, 
problematical  and  uncertain.  But  standino  armies,  it  may  be 
replied,  must  inevitably  result  from  a  dissolution  of  the  con* 
federacy.  Frequent  war,  and  constant  apprehension,  which 
require  a  state  of  as  constant  preparation,  will  infallibly  produce 
them.  The  weaker  states,  or  confederacies,  would  first  have 
recourse  to  them,  to  put  themselves  upon  an  equality  with  their 
more  potent  neighbours.  They  would  endeavour  to  supply  the 
inferiority  of  population  and  resources,  by  a  more  regular  and 
effective  system  of  defence,  by  disciplined  troops,  and  by  forti- 
fications. They  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  obliged  to  strengthen 
the  executive  arm  of  government;  in  doing  which,  their  consti- 
tutions would  acquire  a  progressive  direction  towards  monarchy. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  war  to  increase  the  executive,  at  the 
expense  of  the  legislative  authority. 

The  expedients  which  have  been  mentioned  would  soon  give 
the  states,  or  confederacies,  that  made  use  of  them,  a  superiority 
over  their  neighbours.  Small  states,  or  states  of  less  natural 
strength,  under  vigorous  governments,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  disciplined  armies,  have  often  triumphed  over  large  states,  or 
states  of  greater  natural  strength,  which  have  been  destitute  of 
those  advantages.  Neither  the  pride,  nor  the  safety,  of  the 
more  important  states,  or  confederacies,  would  permit  them  long 
to  submit  to  this  mortifying  and  adventitious  superiority.  They 
would  quickly  resort  to  means  similar  to  those  by  which  it  had 
been  effected,  to  reinstate  themselves  in  their  lost  pre-eminence. 
Thus  we  should  in  a  little  time  see  established  in  every  part  of 
this  country,  the  same  engines  of  despotism  which  have  been 

*  This  objection  will  be  AiUj  examined  in  lis  proper  place ;  and  it  will  be 
thown,  that  the  only  rational  precaution  which  could  hare  been  taken  on  this 
tubjeot,  has  been  taken;  and  a  much  better  one  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
constitution  that  has  been  heretofore  framed  in  America,  most  of  which  contain 
no  guard  at  all  on  this  subject. 
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the  Booiurge  of  the  old  world.  This,  at  least,  would  be  the 
natural  course  of  things;  and  our  reasonings  will  be  likeiy  co 
be  just,  in  proportion  as  they  are  accommodated  to  this  stan- 
dard. 

These  are  not  vague  inferences  deduced  from  speculative 
defects  in  a  constitution,  the  whole  power  of  which  is  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  or  their. representatives  and  delegates; 
they  are  solid  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  natural  and  necessary 
progress  of  human  affairs. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  by  way  of  />bjection,  why  did  not 
standing  armies  spring  up  out  of  the  contentions  which  so  often 
distracted  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  1  Different  answers 
equally  satisfactory,  may  be  given  to  this  question.  The  indus- 
trious habits  of  the  people  of  the  present  day,  absorbed  in  the 
pursuits  of  gain,  and  devoted  to  the  improvements  of  agriculture 
and  commerce,  are  incompatible  with  the  condition  of  a  nation 
of  soldiers,  which  was  the  true  condition  of  the  people  of  those 
republics.  The  means  of  revenue,  which  have  been  so  greatly 
multiplied  by  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  the  arts 
of  industry,  and  the  science  of  finance,  which  is  the  offspring  of 
modem  times,  concurring  with  the  habits  of  nations,  have  pro* 
duced  an  entire  revolution  in  the  system  of  war,  and  have 
rendered  disciplined  armies,  distinct  from  the  body  of  the  citi-  4^ 
cens,  the  inseparable  companion  of  frequent  hostility. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  also,  between  military  establish- 
ments in  a  country  which,  by  its  situation,  is  seldom  exposed  to 
invasions,  and  in  one  which  is  often  subject  to  them,  and  always 
apprehensive  of  them.  The  rulers  of  the  former  can  have  no 
good  pretext,  if  they  are  even  so  inclined,  to  keep  on  foot  armies 
so  numerous  as  must  of  necessity  be  maintained  in  the  latter. 
These  armies  being,  in  the  first  case,  rarely,  if  at  all,  called  into 
activity  for  interior  defence,  the  people  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
broken  to  military  subordination.  The  laws  are  not  accuRtomed 
to  relaxations,  in  favour  of  military  exigencies;  the  civil  state 
remains  in  full  vigour,  neither  corrupted  nor  confounded  with 
the  principles  or  propensities  of  the  other  state.    The  smallness 
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of  the  army  forbids  oompetition  with  the  natural  strength  of 
the  commnnitj,  and  the  citizens,  not  habituated  to  look  up  to 
the  military  power  for  protection,  or  to  submit  to  its  oppressionSi 
neither  love  nor  fear  the  soldiery:  They  view  them  with  a  spirit 
of  Jealous  acquiescence  in  a  necessary  evil,  and  stand  ready  to 
resist  a  power  which  they  suppose  may  be  exerted  to  the  preju-' 
dice  of  their  rights. 

The  army  under  such  circumstances,  though  it  may  useflilly 
aid  the  magistrate  to  suppress  a  small  faction,  or  an  occasional 
mob,  or  insurrection,  will  be  utterly  incompetent  to  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  encroachments  against  the  united  efforts  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

But  in  a  country,  where  the  perpetual  menacings  of  danger 
oblige  the  goyemment  to  be  always  prepared  to  repel  it,  her 
armies  must  be  numerous  enough  for  instant  defence.  The 
continual  necessity  for  his  services  enhances  the  importance  of 
the  soldier,  and  proportionably  degrades  the  condition  of  the 
citizen.  The  military  state  becomes  elevated  above  the  civil. 
The  inhabitants  of  territories  often  the  theatre  of  war,  are 
unavoidably  subjected  to  frequent  infringements  on  their  rights, 
which  serve  to  weaken  their  sense  of  those  rights;  and  by 
degrees,  the  people  are  brought  to  consider  the  soldiery  not 
only  as  their  protectors,  but  as  their  superiors.  The  transition 
from  this  disposition  to  that  of  considering  them  as  masters,  is 
neither  remote  nor  difficult :  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevail 
upon  a  people  under  such  impressions,  to  make  a  bold,  or  effectual 
resistance,  to  usurpations,  supported  by  the  military  power. 

The  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  falls  within  the  first  descrip- 
tion. An  insular  situation,  and  a  powerful  marine,  guarding  it 
in  a  great  measure  against  the  possibility  of  foreign  invasion, 
supersede  the  necessity  of  a  numerous  army  within  the  kingdom. 
A  sufficient  force  to  make  head  against  a  sudden  descent  till  the 
militia  could  have  time  to  rally  and  embody,  is  all  that  has  been 
deemed  requisite.  No  motive  of  national  policy  has  demanded, 
nor  would  public  opinion  have  tolerated  a  larger  number  of 
droops  upon  its  domestic  establishment.    This  peculiar  felicity 
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of  Bibuation'^  has,  in  a  great  degree,  contributed  to  preserve  the 
liberty,  which  that  country  to  this  day  enjoys,  in  spite  of  the 
prevalent  venality  and  corruption.  If  Britain  had  been  situated 
on  the  continent,  and  had  been  compelled,  as  she  would  have 
been,  by  that  situation,  to  make  her  military  establishments  at 
home  co-extensive  with  those  of  the  other  great  powers  of 
Europe,  she,  like  them,  would  in  all  probability,  at  this  day  be 
a  victim  to  the  absolute  power  of  a  single  man.  It  is  possible, 
though  not  easy,  for  the  people  of  that  island  to  be  enslaved 
from  other  causes;  but  it  cannot  be  by  the  prowess  of  an  army 
so  inconsiderable  as  that  which  has  been  usually  kept  up  within 
the  kingdom. 

I£  we  are  wise  enough  to  preserve  the  union,  we  may  for  ages 
enjoy  an  advantage  similar  to  that  of  an  insulated  situation. 
Europe  is  at  a  great  distance  from  us.  Her  colonies  in  our 
vicinity,  will  be  likely  to  continue  too  much  disproportioned  in 
strength,  to  be  able  to  give  us  any  dangerous  annoyance.  Ex- 
tensive military  establishments  cannot,  in  this  position,  be  neces-  > 
sary  to  our  security.  But  if  we  should  be  disunited,  and  the 
integral  parts  should  either  remain  separated,  or  which  is  most 
probable,  should  be  thrown  together  into  two  or  three  confede- 
racies, we  should  be  in  a  short  course  of  time,  in  the  predica- 
ment of  the  continental  powers  of  Europe.  Our  liberties  would 
be  a  prey  to  the  means  of  defending  ourselves  against  the  ^ 
ambition  and  jealousy  of  each  other. 

This  is  an  idea  not  superficial  nor  futile,  but  solid  and  weighty. 
It  deserves  the  most  serious  and  mature  consideration  of  every 
prudent  and  honest  man,  of  whatever  party:  If  such  men  will 
make  a  firm  and  solemn  pause,  and  meditate  dispassionately  on 
its  vast  importance;  if  they  will  contemplate  it  in  all  its  atti- 
tudes, and  trace  it  to  all  its  consequences,  they  will  not  hesitate 
to  part  with  trivial  objections  to  a  constitution,  the  rejection  of 

*  The  recent  prodigioat  aggrandiiement  of  France.ha8,  probably,  altered  the 
■ituation  of  Great-Britain  in  this  respect :  it  will  be  happj  if  the  alteratioa 
haa  no  tendency  inaaspiciont  to  Dritiah  liberty. 


i/ 
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"whioh  would  in  all  probability  put  a  final  period  to  the  Union. 
The  aiiy  phantoms  that  now  fiit  before  the  distempered  imagi* 
nations  of  some  of  its  adversaries,  would  then  qniekly  giye  place 
to  the  more  substantial  prospects  of  dangers,  real,  certain,  and 
extremely  formidable. 

PVBLIVS. 
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THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  UNION  AS  A  SAFEGUARD  AGAINST  DO&IESTIO 

FACTION  AND  INSURRECTION. 

A  FIRM  union  will  be  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  peaoe 
and  liberty  of  the  states,  as  a  barrier  against  domestic  faction 
and  insurrection. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  history  of  the  petty  republics  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  without  feeling  sensations  of  horror  and 
disgust  at  the  distractions  with  which  they  were  continually  y/ 
agitated,  and  at  the  rapid  succession  of  reyolutions,  by  which 
they  were  kept  perpetually  vibrating  between  the  extremes  of 
tyranny  and  anarchy.  If  they  exhibit  occasional  calms,  these 
only  serve  as  shortlived  contrasts  to  the  Airious  stoftns  that 
are  to  succeed.  If  now  and  then  intervals  of  fel^itr  open 
themselves  to  view,  we  behold  them  with  a  mixture  of  regret 
arising  from  the  reflection,  that  the  pleasing  scenes  before  us 
are  soon  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  tempestuous  waves  of 
sedition  and  party  rage.  If  momentary  rays  of  glory  break 
forth  from  the  gloom,  while  they  dazzle  us  with  a  transient 
and  fleeting  brilliancy,  they  at  the  same  time  admonish  us  to 
lament,  that  the  vices  of  government  should  pervert  the  direc- 
tion, and  tarnish  the  lustre,  of  those  bright  talents  and  exalted 
endowments,  for  which  the  favoured  soils  that  produced  them 
hav<»  been  so  justly  celebrated. 
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From  the  disorden  that  disfigare  the  annals  of  those  re- 
publics, the  advocates  of  deflp^sm  have  drawn  arguments,  not 
only  against  the  forms  of  i^sjmblican  government,  but  against 
the  very  principles  of  civil  liberty.  They  have  d^ried  all  Aree 
government,  as  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  society,'  and  have 
indulged  themselves  in  malicious  exultation  over  its  friends  and 
partisans.  Happily  for  mankind,  stupendous  fabrics  reared 
on  the  basis  of  liberty,  which  have  flourished  for  ages,  have 
in  a  few  glorious  instances  refuted  their  gloomy  sophisms. 
And,  I  trust,  America  will  be  the  broad  and  solid  foundation 

* 

of  other  edifices  not  less  magnificent,  which  will  be  equally 
permanent  monuments  of  their  error. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  portraits  they  have 
sketched  of  republican  government,  were  too  just  copies  of 
the  originals  from  which  they  were  taken.  If  it  had  been 
found  impracticable,  to  have  devised  models  of  a  more  perfect 
structure,  the  enlightened  friends  of  liberty  would  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  cause  of  that  .species  of  government 
as  indefensible.  The  science  of  politics,  however,  like  most 
other  sciences,  has  received  great  improvement.  The  effl^a^ 
of  various  principles  is  now  well  understood,  which  were  either 
not  known  at  all,  or  imperfectly  known  to  the  ancients;  The 
regalar  distribution  of  power  into  distinct  departments;  the 
introduction  of  legislative  balances  and  checks;  the  institution 
of  courts  composed  of  judges,  holding  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour;  the  representation  of  the  people  in  the  legislature, 
by  deputies  of  their  own  election ;  these  are  either  wholly  new 
discoveries,  or  have  made  their  principal  progress  towards 
perfection  in  modern  times.  They  are  means,  and  powerfhl 
means,  by  which  the  excellencies  of  republican  government 
may  be  retained,  and  its  imperfections  lessened  or  avoided. 
To  this  catalogue  of  circumstances,  that  tend  to  the  an^^ora- 
tion  of  popular  systems  of  civil  government,  I  shall  venture, 
however  novel  it  may  appear  to  some,  to  add  one  more,  on  a 
principle,  which  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  an  objection 
to  the  new  constitution;  I  mean  the  enlargement  of  the  oriut 
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within  which  snch  systemB  are  to  revolve,  either  in  reapect 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  sipgle  state,  or  to  the  consolidation  of 
•several  sroallor  states  into  one  great  confederacy.  The  latter 
is  that  which  immediately  concerns  the  object  nnder  consider 
ation.  It  will,  liowever,  be  of  nse  to  examine  the  principle  in 
its  application  to  a  single  state,  which  shall  be  attended  to  in 
another  place. 

The  utility  of  a  confederacy,  as  well  to  suppress  ikction,  and 
to  guard  the  internal  tranquillity  of  states,  as  to  increase  their 
external  force  and  security,  is  in  reality  not  a  new  idea.  It  has 
been  practised  upon  in  different  countries  and  ages,  and  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  most  approved  writers  on  the 
subjects  of  politic^.  The  opponents  of  the  plan  proposed  have 
with  great  assLouiW  cited  and  circulated  the  observations  of 
Montesquieu  onHhe  necessity  of  a  contracted  territory  for  a 
republican  government.  But  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
apprised  of  the  sentiments  of  that  great  man  expressed  in 
another  part  of  his  work,  nor  to  have  adverted  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  principle  to  which  they  subscribe  with  such 
ready  acquiescence. 

When  Montesquieu  recommends  a  small  extent  for  republics, 
the  standards  he  had  in  view  were  of  dimensions,  far  short  of 
the  limits  of  almost  every  one  of  these  states.  Neither  Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New-Tork,  North-Carolina, 
nor  Georgia,  can  by  any  means  be  compared  with  the  models 
from  which  he  reasoned,  and  to  which  the  terms  of  his  de- 
scription apply.  If  we  therefore  receive  his  ideas  on  this  point, 
as  the  criterion  of  truth,  we  shall  be  driven  to  the  alternative, 
either  of  taking  refuge  at  once  in  the  arms  of  monarchy,  or 
of  splitting  ourselves  into  an  infinity  of  little,  jealous,  clash- 
ing, tumultuous  commonwealths,  the  wretched  nurseries  of  un- 
ceasing discord,  and  the  miserable  objects  of  universal  pity  or 
contempt.  Some  of  the  writers,  who  have  come  forward  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  seem  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  dilemma;  and  have  even  been  bold  enough  to  hint  at  the 
division  of  the  larger  states,  as  a  desirable  thing.    Such  an 
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infatuated  policy,  such  a  desperate'  expedient,  might,  by  the 
moltiplication  of  petty  offices,  answer  the  views  of  men,  who 
possess  not  qualifications  to  extend  their  infiuence  beyond  the 
narrow  circles  of  personal  intrigue;  but  it  could  never  promote 
the  greatness  or  happiness  of  the  people  of  America. 

Beferring  the  examination  of  the  principle  itself  to  another 
place,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
remark  here,  that  in  the  sense  of  the  author  who  has  been  most 
emphatically  quoted  upon  the  occasion,  it  would  only  dictate 
a  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  more  considerable  members 
of  the  union;  but  would  not  militate  against  their  being  all 
comprehended  in  one  confederate  government.  And  this  is 
the  true  question,  in  the  discussion  of  which  we  are  at  present 
interested. 

So  far  are  the  suggestions  of  Montesquieu  from  standing  in 
opposition  to  a  general  union  of  the  states,  that  he  explicitly 
treats  of  a  confederate  republio  as  the  expedient  for  extend- 
ing the  sphere  of  popular  government,  and  reconciling  the  advan- 
tages of  monarchy  with  those  of  republicanism. 

'<It  is  very  probable,''  says  he,"*"  ^Hhat  mankind  would  have 
been  obliged,  at  length,  to  live  constantly  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  SINGLE  PERSON,  had  they  not  contrived  a  kind  of 
constitution,  that  has  all  the  internal  advantages  of  a  repub- 
lican, together  with  the  external  force  of  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment.   I  mean  a  oonfxdxrate  republic. 

"  This  form  of  government  is  a  convention,  by  which  several 
smaller  states  agree  to  become  members  of  a  larger  one,  which 
they  intend  to  form.  It  is  a  kind  of  assemblage  of  societies, 
that  constitute  a  new  one,  capable  of  increasing  by  means 
of  new  associations,'  till  they  arrive  to  such  a  degree  of  power 
as  to  be  able  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  united  body. 

"A  republic  of  this  kind,  able  to  withstand  an  external  force, 
may  support  itself  without  any  internal  corruption.  The  form 
ri         of  this  society  prevents  all  manner  of  inconveniences. 

4 

*  Spirit  of  Laws,  Vol.  I.  Book  IX.  Chap.  L 
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"If  a  single  member  should  attempt  to  usurp  th^  supreme 
authority,  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  an  equal  authority 
and  credit  in  all  the  confederate  states.  Were  be  to  have 
too  great  influence  over  one,  this  would  alarm  the  rest.  Were 
he  to  subdue  a  part,  that  which  would  still  remain  free  might 
oppose  him  with  forces,  independent  of  those  which  he  had 
usurped,  and  overpower  him  before  he  could  be  settled  in  his 
usurpation. 

''Should  a  popular  insurrection  happen  in  one  of  the  con- 
federate states,  the  others  are  able  to  quell  it.  Should  abuses 
creep  into  one  part,  they  are  reformed  by  those  that  remain  \y^ 
sound.  The  state  may  be  destroyed  on  one  side,  and  not  on 
the  other;  the  confederacy  may  be  dissolved,  and  the  confede- 
rates preserve  their  sovereignty. 

"As  this  government  is  composed  of  small  republics,  it  enjoys 
the  internal  happiness  of  each,  and  with  respect  to  its  external 
situation,  it  is  possessed,  by  means  of  the  association,  of  all  the 
advantages  of  large  monarchies.'' 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  quote  at  length  these  interesting 
passages,  because  they  contain  a  luminous  abridgment  of  the 
principal  arguments  in  favour  of  the  union,  and  must  effectu- 
ally remove  the  false  impressions,  which  a  misapplication  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  work  was  calculated  to  produce.  They  have, 
at  the  same  time,  an  intimate  connection  with  the  more  im- 
mediate design  of  this,  paper;  which  is  to  illustrate  the  tend- 
ency of  the  union  to  repress  domestic  faction  and  insurrection. 

A  distinction,  more  subtle  than  accurate,  has  been  raised   ^^ 
between  a  confederacy  and  a  coMolidatwn  of  the  states.    The 
essential  characteristic  of  the  first,  is  said  to  be  the  restriction 
of  its  authority  to  the  members  in  their  collective  capaoitieSy   iX 
without  reaching  to  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are  com- 
posed.    It  is  contended  that  the  Aational   council  ought  to 
have  no  concern  with  any  object  of  internal  administration. 
An  exact  equality  of  suffrage  between  the  members,  has  also  ^ 
been  insisted  upon  as  a  leading  feature  of  a  confederate  govern- 
ment.   Thepe  posit^oiia  are.  in  the  main,  arbitrary;  they  are 
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mpporied  neither  bjr  principle  nor  precedent.  It  has  indeed 
QAppenedy  that  governments  of  this  kind  have  generally  ope- 
rated in  the  manner  which  the  distinction  taken  notice  of  sup- 
poses to  be  inherent  in  their  nature;  but  there  have  been  in 
most  of  them  extensive  exceptions  to  the  practice,  which  serve 
to  prove,  as  fiur  as  example  will  go,  that  there  is  no  absolate 
rule  on  the  subject.  And  it  will  be  clearly  shown,  in  the  coarse 
of  this  investigation,  that,  as  fiir  as  the  principle  contended  for 
has  prevailed,  it  has  been  the  cause  of  incurable  disorder  and 
imbecility  in  the  government. 

The  definition  of  a  confedetoAt  rejnMie  seems  simply  to  be, 
*^  an  assemblage  of  societies,''  or  an  association  of  two  or  more 
states  into  one  state.  The  ^xtent,  modifications,  and  objects,  of 
the  federal  authority,  are  mere  matters  of  discretion.  So  long 
as  the  separate  organisation  of  the  members  be  not  abolished, 
so  long  as  it  exists  by  a  constitutional  necessity  for  local  pur- 
poses, though  it  should  be  in  perfect  subordination  to  the  gene- 
ral authority  of  the  union,  it  would  still  be,  in  fact  and  in 
theory,  an  association  of  states,  or  a  confederacy.  The  pro- 
posed constitution^  so  far  from  implying  an  abolition  of  the 
state  governments,  makes  them  constituent  parts  of  the  national 
sovereignty,  by  allowing  them  a  direct  representation  in  the 
senate,  and  leaves  in  their  possession  certain  exclusive,  and 
very  important,  portions  of  the  sovereign  power.  This  f\illy 
corresponds,  in  every  rational  import  of  the  terms,  with  the 
idea  of  a  federal  government. 
\  In  the  Lycian  confodoracy,  which  consisted  of  twenty-three 

CITIES,  or  republics,  the  largest  were  entitled  to  three  votes 
in  the  common  oouncil,  those  of  the  middle  class  to  two,  and 
the  smallest  to  one.  The  common  oounoil  had  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  judges  and  magistrates  of  the  respective  cities. 
This  was  certainly  the  most  delicate  species  of  interference 
in  their  internal  administration;  for  if  there  be  any  thing 
that  seems  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  local  jurisdictions, 
it  is  the  appointment  of  their  own  officers.    Yet  Montesquieu, 
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speaking  of  this  assooiatioiii  sajs, ''  Were  I  to  give  a  model  of 
an  excellent  confederate  republic,  it  would  be  that  of  Ljcia/' 
Thus  we  perceive,  that  the  distinctions  insisted  upon,  were  not 
within  the  contemplation  of  this  enlightened  writer;  and  we 
shall  be  led  to  conclude,  that  they  are  the  novel  refinements  of 
an  erroneous  theory. 

PUBIJUS. 


V 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINnED. 


Among  the  jmneroaa  advantages  promiaed  by  a  well  con- 
Btructed  anion,  none  deserveB  to  be  more  accurately  developed) 
%/  than  its  tendency  to  break  and  control  the  violence  of  faction, 
The^Mend  of  popular  governments,  never  finds  himself  so  much 
alarmed  for  their  character  and  fate,  as  when  he  contemplates 
their  propensity  to  this  dangerous  vice.  He  will  not  fail,  there* 
fore,  to  set  a  due  value  on  any  plan  which,  without  violating  the 
principles  to  which  he  is  attached,  provides  a  proper  cure  for  it. 
/  The  instability,  injustice,  and  confusion,  introduced  into  the 
public  councils,  have,  in  truth,  beenTEe  mortal  diseases  under 
which  popular  governments  have  everyivhero  perished ;  as  they 
continue  to  be  the  favourite  and  fruitful  topics  from  which  the 
adversaries  to  liberty  derive  their  most  specious  declamations. 
The  valuable  improvements  made  by  the  American  constitu- 
tions on  the  popular  models,  both  ancient  and  modern,  cannot 
certainly  be  too  much  admired ;  but  it  would  bo  an  unwarrant- 

tble  partiality,  to  contend  that  they  have  as  effectually  obviated 
he  danger  on  this  side,  as  was  wished  and  expected.  Com- 
plaijnts  are  every  whore  heard  from  our  most  considerate  and 
virtuous  citizens,  equally  the  friends  of  public  and  private  faith, 
and  of  public  and  personal  liberty,  that  our  governments  are 
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too  unstable;  that  the. public  good. is  disregarded  in  the  con-  ^^ 
flicUnrt^^Ryal^pSties ;  and  that  Pleasures  are  too  often  de-\ 
cidcd,  not  according  to  the  rules  of  jnstic/,  and  the  rights  of 
the  minor  party,  but  by  the  superioux/^rce  of  anjnterested 
and  overboaring  majority.  However  anxiously  we  may  wish 
that  th^seTcompiaints  had  no  foundation,  the  evidence  of  known 
facts  will  not  permit  us  to  deny  that  they  are  in  some  degree 
true.  It  wiirbe  found,  indeed,  on  a  candid  review  of  our  situ- 
ation, that  some  of  the  distresses  under  which  we  labour,  have 
been  erroneously  charged  on  the  operation  of  our  governments; 
but  it  will  be  found,  at  the  same  time,  that  other  causes  will  not 
alone  account  for  many  of  our  heaviest  misfortunes;  and,  par- 
ticularly, for  that  prevailing  and  increasing  distrust  of  public 
engagements,  and  alarm  for  private  rights,  which  are  echoed 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other.  These  must  be 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  effects  of  the  unsteadiness  and  injustice, 
with  which  a  factious  spirit  has  tainted  our  public  admin* 
istrations. 

By  a  faction,  I  understand  a  number  of  citizens,  whether 
amounting  to  a  majority  or  minority  of  the  whole,  who  are  united 
and  actuated  by  some  common  impulsepfpa.88ipnj;^rj()f  interest,  i       v 
adverse  to  the  rights  of  other  citigens,^r  to  the  permanent  and  |  ^ 
aggregate  interests  of  the  community.  T 

There  are  twojaoLC^bodB  of->imring  the  mischieft  of  faction : 
The  one,  byromoving  its.causes;. the  other,  by  controlling  its     tA 
effects. 

There  are  again  two  methods  of.  removing,  the -causes  of  fac- 
tion :  The  onoJigzLdestroying-thelfbei^ which  is  essential  to  its 
existence;  the  other,  by  givingjbp^every^pitizen  the  same  opi-    r\ 
nion8,.theLSamQ.passioi;is,  and  the  same  interests. 

It  could  never  be  more  truly  said,  than  of  the  first  remedy,    ' 
that  it  was  worse  than  the  disease.    Liberty  is  to . faction  what 
air  isto  fire,  an  aliment,  without  which  it  instantly  expires. 
But  it  could  not  be  a  less  folly  to  abolish  liberty,  which  is  essen- 1  ^ 
tial  to  political  life  because  it  nourishes  faction,  than  it  would  I  ' 
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be  to  wish  the  aimthflstion  of  air,  which  is  essential  to  animal 
life,  because  it  imparts  to  fire  its  deetractive  agency. 

The  second  expedient  is  as  impractieablCf  as  the  first  would 
be  1(23^.  As  long  as  the  reason  of  man  continues  fallible,  and 
[he  is  at  liberty  to  exercise  it,  difl'erent  opinions  will  be  formed. 
As  long  as  the  connection  subsists  between  his  reason  and  his 
self-love,  his  opinions  and  his  passions  will  have  a  reciprocal  in- 
fiuence  on  each  other;  and  the  former  will  be  objects  to  which 
the  latter  will  attach  themselves.    The  diversity  in  the  faculties 


i 


of  men,  firom  which  the  rights  of  property  originate,  \s  not  1 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  an  uniformity  of  interests.  _The  pro- 
I  tection  of  these  faculties  is  the  first  object  of  jgoverament. 
From  the  protection  of  different  and  unequal  faculties  of  ac- 
quiring property,  the  possession  of  different  degrees  and  kinds 
of  property  immediately  results;  and  from  the  influence  of 
these  on  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the  respective  proprie- 
tors, ensues  a  division  of  the  society  into  different  interests  and 
parties. 

I  The  latent  causes  of  fkction  are  thus  sown  in  the  nature  of 
(man;  and  we  see  them  every  where  brought  into  different  de- 
grees of  activity,  according  to  the  different  circumstances  of 
civil  society.  A  seal  for  different  opinions  concerning  religion, 
concerning  government,  and  many  other  points,  as  well  of 
speculation  as  of  practice ;  an  attachment  to  different  leaders, 
ambitiously  contending  for  pre-eminence  and  power;  or  to  per- 
sons of  other  descriptions,  whose  fortunes  have  been  interesting 
to  the  human  passions,  have,  in  turn,  divided  mankind  into 
parties,  inflamed  them  with  mutual  animosity,  and  rendered 
them  much  more  disposed  to  vex  and  oppress  each  other,  than 
to  co-operate  for  their  common  good.  So  strong  is  this  propen- 
sity of  mankind,  to  fall  into  mutual  animosities,  that  where  no 
substantial  occasion  presents  itself,  the  most  frivolous  and  fan- 
ciful distinctions  have  been  sufficient  to  kindle  their  unfriendly 
passions,  and  excite  their  most  violent  conflicts.  Butjthe  most 
common  and  durable  source  of  factions,,  has  .been  the  various 
and  unequal  distribution  of  property.    Those  who  bold,  and 
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those  who  are  withant  propertyLJiave  ever .ibrmed.  distinct  in- 
terestfl  in  society ,  Those  who  are  creditors,  and  those  who  are 
debtors,  fall  under  a  like  discrimination.  A  landed  interest,  a 
manufactaring  interest,  a  mercantile  interest,  a  moneyed  in- 
terest, with  many  lesser  interests,  grow  up  of  necessity  in  civil- 
ized nations,  and  divide  them  into  different  classes,  actuated  by 
different  sentiments  and  views.  The  regulation  of  these  variousj 
and  interfering  interests  forms  the  principal  task  of  modern 
legislation,  and  involves  the  spirit  of  party  and  faction  in  the 
necessary  and  ordinary  operations  of  government. 

Ko  man  is  allowed  to  be  a judff^.itLbisiown  cause:- because 
his  jnterest  win  certainly^bias  .his  judgmentj  and,  not  impro- 
bably, corrupt  his  integrity.    With  equal,  nay,  with  greater 
reason,  a  body  of  men  are  unfit  to  be  both  judges  and  parties 
at  the  same  time;  yet  what  are  many  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  legislation,  but  so  many  judicial  determinations,  not 
indeed  concerning  the  rights  of  single  persons,  but  concerning 
the  rights  of  large  bodies  of  citizens?  and  what  are  the  differ- 1 
ent  classes  of  legislators,  but  advocates  and  parties  to  the! 
causes  which  they  determine?    Is  a  law  proposed  concerning 
private  debts?     It  is  a  question  to  which   the  creditors  are 
parties  on  one  side,  and  the  debtors  on  the  other.    Justice  ought  L  \^ 
to  hold  the  balance  between  them.    Tet  the  parties  are,  and  i 
must  be,  themselves  the  judges :  and  the  most  numerous  party, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  most  powerful  faction,  must  be  expected       • 
to  prevail.    Shall  domestic  manufactures  be  encouraged,  and  inl 
what  degree,  by  restrictions  on  foreign  manufactures?  are  ques- 
tions which  would  be  differently  decided  by  the  landed  and  the 
manufacturing  classes ;   and  probably  by  neither  with  a  sole 
regard  to  justice  and  the  public  good.    The  apportionment  of 
taxes,^  on  the  various  descriptions  of  property,  is  an  act  which 
seems  to  require  the' most  exact  impartiality;  yet  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  legislative  act,  in  which  greater  opportunity  and  tempt- 
ation are  given  to  a  predominant  party,  to  trample  on  the  rules    . 
of  justice.      Every  shilling,  with  which  they  overburden  the  I 
inferiour  number,  is  a  shilling  saved  to  their  own  pockets. 
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It  is  k  II  vain  to  saj,  that  enlightened  statesmen  will  be  able  to 
adjust  these  clashing  interests,  and  render  them  all  sabserrient 
to  the  pnblio  good.  Enlightened  statesmen  will  not  always  be 
at  the  helm :  nor,  in  manj  cases,  can  snch  an  adjustment  be 
made  at  all,  without  taking  into  view  indirect  and  remote  oon- 
siderations,  which  will  rarely  prevail  over  ^  the  immediate  in- 
terest which  one  'psrij  may  find  in  disregarding  the  rights  of 
nother,  or  the  good  of  the  whole. 

The  inferenceJojvhiclore^lM^.i>ronght  is,  that  the  causes  of 
fi^tion^cannot , be . removed  y,  and.  that  relief  is  only  to  be  sought 
in  the  meftns  of  oontroUing  its  effects. 

It  a  faction  consists  of  less  than  a  majority,  relief  is  supplied 
by  the  republican  principle,  which  enables  the  majority  to  defeat 
its  sinister  views,  by  regular  vote.  It  may  dog  the  administra- 
tion, it^mi^yj^nvulse. the  society;  but  it  will  be  unable  to  exe- 
cute and  mas^^ita  violence  .under. the. forms  of  the  constitution. 
When  a  majority  is  included  in  a  faction,  the  form  of  popular 

enables  it  to  sacrifice  to  its 


government,  on  tne  otner  nan 
ruling  passion  or  interest,  both  the  public  good  and  the  rights 
of  other  citizens.  To  secure  the  public  good,  and  private  rights, 
against  the  danger  of  such  a  faction,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
p];08erve  the  spirit  and  the  form  of  popular  government,  is  then 
the  great  object  to  which  ouf'^tMuiries  are  directed.  Let  me 
add,  that  it  is  the  great  de8(3eratum,  by  wluoh-^alone  this  form 
of  government  can  be  rescueol^om  the  oppitfopfom  under  which 
it  has  80  long  laboured,  and  be  recommendea  to  the  esteem  and 
adoption  of  mankind. 

By  what  means  is  this  object  attainable  J  Evidently  by  one 
of  two  only.  Either  the  existence  of  the  same  passion  or  in- 
terest in  a  majority,  at  the  same  time  must  be  prevented;  or  the 
majority,  having  snch  coexistent  passion  or  interest,  must  be 
rendered,  by  their  number  and  local  situation,  unable  to  concert 
and  carry  into  effect  schemes  of  oppression.  If  the  impulse  and 
the  opportunity  be  suffered  to  coincide^  we  well  know,  that 
neither  moral  nor  religions  motives  can  be  relied  on  as  an 
dequate  control.    They  are  not  found  to  be  such  on  the  in- 
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Jaatice  and  violenoe  of  indiyiduals,  and  loee  their  efficaoj  iu 
proportion  to  the  number  combined  together;  that  is,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  efficaoj  becomes  needAiI. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  a/ 
pure  democracy,  by  which  I  mean  a  society  consisting  of  »        Jj^^ 
small  number  of  citizens,  who  assemble  and  administer  thd    r 
government  in  person,  can  admit  of  no  cure  from  the  mischieflj 
of  faction.    \  common  passion  or  interest  will,  in  almost  every 
case,  be  felt  by  a  majority  of  the  whole;  a  communication  and 
concert,  results  from  the  form  of  government  itself;  and  there 
ia  nnthjng^  fm  flheok  the  inducements  to  sacrifice  the  weaker 
party,  or  an  obnoxious  individual.    nenceJj^^jthatLSUQ^h  de- 
mocracies have  ever  been  sj>eotacles  of  turbulence^and  con- 
tention;   have  ever  been    found   incompatible  with  personal 
security,  or  the  rights  of  property;  and  have,  in  general,  been 
as  short  in  their  lives,  as  they  have  been  violent  in  their  deaths. 
Tuo^tic  politicians,  who  have  patronized  this  species  of  govA 
ernment,  have  erroneously  supposed,  that  by  reducing  mankind \ 
to  a  perfect  eqi(alit2Js«.thaiE>politioalHright8,  they  would,  at  the 
same  time,  be  per&ctlj&^ualized  and  assimilated  in  their  pos- 
sessionSy  theigj>piniQns,  and  their  passions. 

A  republic,  by  whicli_X.i&ean.a..govemment.iDL..whiph  the 
schemejof^epreBentotion^^akes  plaoc,i.opens..a.  different  pro^spect, 
and  promises  the  cure  for  which  we  are  seeldnff.  Let  us  examine 
the  points  in  which  it  varies  from  pure  democracv,  and  we  shall 
comprehend  both  the  nature  of  the  cure  and  the  efficacy  which 
it  must  derive  from  the  union.  / 

The  two  grei^t4toints  of  .difference,  betwe«ln  a  demacracy  and 
a  republic,  are,  fir8t,Jth9^4cdlg§£iAl^f-the/^  ..the 

latter,  to  a  small  .number  ^f.  cituEena.  elected  by.  the  rest ; 
secondly,  the  ^eater  number  of  citizens,  and  ffieater  spKeite  of 
country,  over  whioh^tlLeJatter  may  be  extended. 

The  effect  of  the  nrst  difference  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  refine 
and  enlarge  the  wblic  views,  by  passing  them  through  the 
medium  of  a  chosra  body  of  citizens,  whose  wisdom  may  best 
discerr  tne  true  imerest  of  their  country,  and  whose  patriotism' 
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^  I  and  love  of  justice,  will  be  least  likely  to  sacrifice  it  to  tem- 
I  jnrrfiry  trr  prirtifll  Pi^'*?H"^*ft^^^^p  Under  such  a  regnlation,  it 
knay  well  happen,  that  the  pablic  voice,  prononnced  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  will  be  more  consonant  to  the  public 
[good,  than  if  pronounced  by  the  people  themselves,  convened 
for  the  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  may  be  inverted. 
Ken  of  factious  tempers,  of  local  prejudices,  or  of  sinister 
designs,  may  by  intrigue,  by  corruption,  or  by  other  means, 
first  obtain  the  suffrages,  and  then  betray  the  interests  of  the 
people.  The  question  resulting  is,  whether  small  or  extensive 
republics  are  most  favourable  to  the  election  of  proper  guar- 
dians of  the  public  weal ;  and  it  is  clearly  decided  in  favour  of 
the  latter  by  two  obvious  considerations.  v 

I  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  however  small  the 
republic  may  be,  the  representatives  must  be  raised  to  a  certain 
number,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  (CE|ds  of  a  few ;  and  that 
however  large  it  may  be.  thoy  must  be  limited  to  a  certain 
number,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  confVision  of  a  multitude. 
Hence,  the  number  of  representatives  in  the  two  cases  not  being 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  constituents,  and  being  proportion- 
ally greatest  in  the  small  republic,  it  follows,  that  if  the  propor- 
tion of  fit  characters  be  not  less  in  the  large  than  in  the  small 
republic,  the  former  will  present  a  greater  option,  and  conse- 
quently a  greater  probability  of  a  fit  choice. 

In  the  next  place,  as  eagh.^^prcSFnrfttiii:e  will  be  chosen  by  a 
.greater  number  of  citizens  in  the  large  than  in  the  small  repub- 
liic,  it  will  be  more  difficult  for  unworthy  candidates  to  practice 
jwith  success  the  vicious  arts,  by  whicliLdoj^Q^  are^  too  often 
carried ;  and  the  suffi*ages  of  the  people  being  more  fVee,  will  be 
more  likely  to  centre  in  men  who  possess  the  most  attractive 
merit,  and  the  most  diffusive  and  established  characters. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  there 

is  a  mean,  on  both  sides  of  which  inconveniences  will  be  found 

to  lie.    By  enlarging  too  much  the  number  of  electors,  you 

jrender  the  representative  too  little  acquainted  with  all  theit* 

local  circumstances  and  lesser  interests ;  as  by  reducing  it  too 
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much,  70U  render  him  ondulj  attached  to  these,  and  too  littl(» 
fit  to  comprehend  and  pursue  great  and  national  objects.  Thtf 
federal  constitution  forms  a  happy  combination  in  this  respect  i 
the  great  and  aggregate  interests  being  referred  to  the  national 
the  local  and  particular  to  the  state  legislatures. 

The  other  point  of  difference  is,  the  greater  nnmbgy^oCjuti^ 
zens,  and  extent  jof Jiemtgry^jwhich  .may^be.  broug&iTwithin  the 
compass  of  republican,  than  of  democratic  government;  and  it 
is  this  circumstance  principally  which  zendersiaotiouB' combina- 
tions less  to  be  dreaded  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter.  The 
smaTIerthe  society,  the  fewer  probably  will  be  the  distinct/ 
parties  and  interests  composing  it;  the  fewer  the  distinct 
parties  and  interests,  the  more  frequently  will  a  majority  be 
found  of  the  same  party ;  and  the  smaller  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals composing  a  majority,  and  the  smaller  the  compass 
within  which  they  are  placed,  the  more  easily  will  they  concert 
and  execute  their  plans  of  oppression.  Extend  the  sphere,  and 
you  take  in  a  greater^variety  of  parties  and  interests;  you 
make  it  less  probable  that  a  majority  of  the  whole  will  have  a 
common  moitiveJojnvAdfijthejrights.of  other  citizens ;-  or  if  such 
a  common  motive  exists,  it  will  be  more  difficult  for  all  who  feel 
it  to  discover,  their  own  strength,  and  to  act  in  unison  with  each 
other.  Besides  other  impediments,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
where  there  is  a  consciousness  of  unjust  or  dishonourable  pur- 
poses, communication  is  always  checked  by  distrust,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  whose  concurrence  is  necessary. 

Hence,  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  same  advantage,  which 
republic  has  over  a  democracy,  in  controlling  the  effects  of  fi 
tion,  is  enjoyed  by  a  large  over  a  small  republic — is  enjoyed  b 
the  union  over  the  states  composing  it.    Does  this  advantag 
consist  in  the  substitution  of  representatives,  whose  enlightened 
views  and  virtuous  sentiments  render  them  superiour  to  local 
prejudices,  and  to  schemes  of  injustice  ?    It  will  not  be  denied, 
that  the  representation  of  the  union  will  be  most  likely  to  pos- 
sess these  requisite  endowments.    Does  it  consist  in  the  greater 
security  afforded  by  a  greater  variety  of  parties,  against  the 
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event  of  iXkjjm^^pSftj  beiiig  able  to  ontnamber  and  oppress  the 
i  I  Irest?  In  an  equal  degree  does  the  increased  variety  of  parties, 
I  lK)mprised  within  the  union,  increase  this  security.  Does  it,  in 
fine,  consist  in  the  greater  obstacles  opposed  to  the  concert  and 
accomplishment  of  the  secret  v^rishfiBut^an-unjust  and  interested 
majority  1  Here,  again,  the  extent  of  the"  union  gives  it  the 
most  palpable  advantage. 

The  influence  of  &ctious  leaders  may  kindle  a  flame  within 
their  particular  states,  but  will  be  unable  to  spread  a  general 
conflagration  through  the  other  states;  a  religious  sect  may  de- 
generate into  a  political  faction  in  a  part  of  the  confederacy; 
but  the  variety  of  sects  dispersed  over  the  entire  face  of  it, 
must  secure  the  national  councils  against  any  danger  from  that 
sourc^a  rage  for  paper  money,  for  an  abolition  of  debts,  for  an 
al  division  of  property,  or  for  any  other  improper  or  wicked 
reject,  will  be  less  apt  to  pervade  the  whole  body  of  the  union, 
ban  a  particular  member  of  it ;  in  the  same  proportion  as  such 
malady  is  more  likely  to  taint  a  particular  county  or  district, 
ban  an  entire  state. 
In  the  extent  and  proper  structure  of  the  union,  therefore,  we 
I       I  behold  a  republican  remedy  for  the  diseases  most  incident  to  re- 
Ipublican  government.    And  according  to  the  degree  of  pleasure 
land  pride  we  feel  in  being  republicans,  ought  to  be  our  zeal  in 
cherishing  the  spirit,  and  supporting  the  character  of  federalists. 

PUBLIUS. 
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HAMILTON. 


THE  UTILITT  OF  THE  UNION  IN  RESPECT  TO  COMBiEBCE  AND 

A  NAVY. 

The  importance  of  the  union,  in  a  commercial  light,  is  one  of 
those  points,  about  which  there  is  least  room  to  entertain  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  which  has  in  fact  commanded  the  most 
general  assent  of  men,  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject. This  applies  as  well  to  our  intercourse  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  with  each  other. 

There  are  appearances  to  authorize  a  supposition,  that  the 
adventurous  spirit,  which  distinguishes  the  commercial  charactei 
of  America,  has  already  excited  uneasy  sensations  in  several  of 
the  maritime  powers-ofLBurope.  They  seem  to  be  apprehen< 
sive  of  our  too  great  interference  in  that  carrying  trade,  which 
is  the  support  of  their  navigation,  and  the  foundation  of  their 
naval  strength.  Those  of  them,  which  haiye.colonies  in  America, 
look  forward,  with  painful  ^solicitude,  to.  what. this  country  is 
capable  of  becoming.  They  foresee  the  dangers,  that  miay 
threaleiTtbeir  American  dominions  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
states,  which  have  all  the  dispositions,  and  would  possess  all  the 
means,  requisite  to  the  creation  of  a  powerful  marine.  Impres- 
sions  of  this  kind  will  naturally  indicate  the  policy  of  fostering 
divisions  among  us,  and  of  depriving  us,  as  fiir  as  possible,  of  an 
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AOTivi  coMincROi  in  our  own  bottoma.  Thia  woold  answer  then 
the  threefold  purpose  of  preventing  onr  interference  in  their 
navigation,  of  monopolizing  the  profits  of  onr  trade,  and  of 
clipping  the  wings,  on  which  we  might  soar  to  a  dangerous 
greatness.  Did  not  prudence  forbid  the  detail,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  trace,  by  flM^ts,  the  workiugs  of  this  policy  to  the 
cabinets  of  ministers.  If  we  continue  united,  we  may,  in  a 
yariety  of  ways,  counteract  a  policy  so  unfMendly  to  our  pros- 
perity. By  prohibitory  regulations,  extending  at  the  same  time 
throughout  the  states,  we  may  oblige  foreign  countries  to  bid 
gainst  each  other,  for  the  privileges  of  our  markets.  This 
ssertion  will  not  appear  chimerical  to  those  who  are  able  to 
ppreciate  the  importance,  to  any  manufacturing  nation,  of  the 
markets  of  three  millions  of  people — increasing  in  rapid  progres- 
sion; for  the  most  part,  exclusively  addicted  to  agriculture, 
and  likely  from  local  circumstances  to  remain  in  this  disposi- 
tion ;  and  the  immense  difference  there  would  be  to  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  such  a  nation,  between  a  direct  communication  in 
its  own  ships,  and  an  indirect  conveyance  of  its  products  and 
returns,  to  and  from  America,  in  the  ships  of  another  country. 
iSuppose,  for  instance,  we  had  a  government  in  America,  capable 
of  excluding  Great  Britain  (with  whom  we  have  at  present  no 
treaty  of  commerce)  from  all  our  ports;  what  would  bo  the  pro- 
bable operation  of  this  step  upon  her  politics?  Would  it  not 
enable  ub  to  nogociato,  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success,  for 
commercial  privileges  of  the  most  valuable  and  extensive  kind, 
p  the  dominions  of  that  kingdom  f  When  these  questions 
have  been  asked,  upon  other  occasions,  they  have  received  a 
plausible,  but  not  a  solid  or  satisfactory  answer.  It  has  been 
said,  that  prohibitions  on  our  part  would  produce  no  change  in 
the  system  of  Britain ;  because  she  could  prosecute  her  trade 
with  us,  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch,  who  would  be  her 
immediate  customei*s  and  pay-masters  for  those  articles  which 
were  wanted  for  the  supply  of  our  markets.  But  would  not  her 
navigation  be  materially  injured,  by  the  loss  of  the  important 
advantage  of  being  her  own  carrier  in  that  trade  ?    Would  not 
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the  principal  part  of  its  profits  be  intercepted  by  the  Dutch, 
as  a  compensation  for  their  agency  and  risk?  Would  not  the 
mere  circumstance  of  freight  occasion  a  considerable  deduction  ? 
Would  not  so  circuitous  an  intercourse  facilitate  the  competi- 
tions  of  other  nations,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  British  com- 
modities in  our  markets,  and  by  transferring  to  other  hands  the 
management  of  this  interesting  branch  of  the  British  commerce  It 

A  mature  consideration  of  the  objects,  suggested  by  these 
questions,  will  justify  a  belief,  that  the  real  disadvantages  to 
Great  Britain,  from  such  a  state  of  things,  conspiring  with  the 
prepossessions  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation  in  favour  of  the 
American  trade,  and  with  the  importunities  of  the  West-India 
islands,  would  produce  a  relaxation  in  her  present  system,  and 
would  let  us  into  the  enjoyment  of  privileges  in  the  markets 
of  those  islands  and  elsewhere,  from  which  our  trade  would 
derive  the  most  substantial  benefits.  Such  a  point  gained  from 
the  British  government,  and  which  could  not  be  expected  without 
an  equivalent  in  exemptions  and  immunities  in  our  markets, 
would  be  likely  to  have  a  correspondent  effect  on  the  conduct 
of  other  nations,  who  would  not  be  inclined  to  see  themselves 
altogether  supplanted  in  our  trade. 

A  further  resource  for  infiuencing  the  conduct  of  European 
nations  towards  us,  in  this  respect,  would  arise  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  federal  navy.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the{ 
continuance  of  the  union,  under  an  efficient  government,  would 
put  it  in  our  power,  at  a  period  not  very  distant,  to  create  a 
navy,  which,  if  it  could  not  vie  with  those  of  the  great  maritime 
powers,  would  at  least  be  pf  respectable  weight,  if  thrown  into 
the  scale  of  either  of  two  contending  parties.  This  would  be 
more  particularly  the  case,  in  relation  to  operations  in  the  West- 
Indies.  A  few  ships  of  the  line,  sent  opportunely  to  the  reinforce- 
ment of  either  side,  would  often  be  sufficieiit  to  decide  the  fate 
of  a  campaign,  on  the  event  of  which,  interests  of  the  greatest 
magnitude  were  suspended.  Our  position  is,  in  this  respect,  a 
very  commanding  one.  And  if  to  this  consideration  we  add 
that  of  the  usefulness  of  supplies  from  this  countiy,  in  the  prose- 
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eation  of  military  operations  in  the  West-Indies,  it  will  readily 
be  perceived,  that  a  situation  so  fayourablo,  would  enable  us  to 
bargain  with  great  advantage  for  commercial  privileges.  A 
price  would  be  set  not  only  upon  our  friendship,  but  upon  our 
neutrality.  By  a  steady  adherence  to  the  union,  we  may  hope, 
ere  long,  to  become  the  arbiter  of  Europe  in  America;  and  to  be 
(ible*to  incline  the  balance  of  European  competitions  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  as  our  interest  may  dictate. 

But  in  the  reverse  of  this  eligible  situation,  we  shall  discover, 
hat  the  rivalships  of  the  parts  would  make  them  checks  upon 
ach  other,  and  would  frustrate  all  the  tempting  advantages, 

hich  nature  has  kindly  placed  within  our  reach.  In  a  state  so 
insignificant,  our  commerce  would  be  a  prey  to  the  wanton  inter- 
meddlings  of  all^nations.fit  war  with  each  other;  who,  having 
nothing  to  fear  from  us,  would,  with  little  scruple  or  remorse, 
supply  their  wants  by  depredations  on  our  property,  as  often 
as  it  fell  in  their  way.  The  rights  of  neutrality  will  only  be 
\  respected,  when  they  are  defended  by  an  adequate  power.  A 
'  nation,  despicable  by  its  weakness,  forfeits  even  the  privilege  of 
being  neutral. 

Under  a  vigorous  national  government,  the  natural  strength 
and  resources  of  the  country,  directed  to  a  common  interest, 
would  baffie  all  the  combinations  of  European  jealousy  to  restrain 
our  growth.  This  situation  would  even  take  away  the  motive 
to  such  combinations,  by  inducing  an  impracticability  of  success, 
.n    active   commerce,  an  extensive  navigation,  a  flourishing 

larino,  would  then.be  the  inevitable  offspring  of  moral  and 
physical  necessity.  We  might  defy  the  little  arts  of  little  poli- 
ticians to  control,  or  vary,  the  irresistible  and  unchangeable 
course  of  nature. 

But  in  a  state^of. disunion,  these  combinations  might  exist, 
and  might  operate  with  success.  It  would  be  in  the  power  of 
the  maritime  nations,  availing  themselves  of  our  universal  im- 
potence, to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  our  political  existence; 
and  as  they  have  a  common  interest  in  being  our  carriers,  and 
still  more  in  preventing  us  f^om  becoming  theirs,  they  would,  in 
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all  probability,  combine  to  embarrass  our  navigation  in  such  a  i 
manner,  as  would  in  effect  destroy  it,  and  confine  us  to  a  PAHrfivm  ( 
ooMBiSBOB.  We  should  thus  be  compelled  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  first  price  of  our  commodities,  and  to  see  the  profits.of 
our  trade  snatched  from  us,  to  enrich  our  enemies  and  perse- 
cutors. That  unequalled  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  signalizes 
the  genius  of  the  American  merchants  and  nayigators,  and  which 
is  in  itself  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  national  wealth,  would  be 
stifled  and  lost;  and  poverty  and  disgrace  would  overspread  a 
country,  which,  with  wisdom,  might  make  herself  the  admira- 
tion and  envy  of  the  world. 

There  are  rights  of  great  moment  to  the  trade  of  America,, 
which  are  rights  of  the  union :  I  allude  to  the  fisheries,  to  thej 
navigation  of  the  Lakes,  and  to  that  of  the  Mississippi.  The| 
dissolution  of  the  confederacy  would  give  room  for  delicate  ques- 
tions, concerning  the  future  existence  of  these  rights;  which  the 
interest  of  more  powerful  partners  would  hardly  fail  to  solve  to 
our  disadvantage.  The  disposition  of  Spain,  with  regard  to  the 
Mississippi,  needs  no  comment.  France  and  Britain  are  con- 
corned  with  us  in  the  fisheries;  and  view  them  as  of  the  utmost 

■ 

moment  to  their  navigation.  They,  of  course,  would  hardly 
remain  long  indifferent  to  that  decided  mastery,  of  which 
experience  has  shown  us  to  be  possessed,  in  this  valuable  branch 
of  traffic;  and  by  which  we  are  able  to  undersell  those  nations 
in  their  own  markets.  What  more  natural,  than  that  they  should 
be  disposed  to  exclude  from  the  lists  such  dangerous  oompe- 
titers? 

This  branch  of  trade  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  partial 
benefit.  All  the  navigating  states  may  in  different  degrees 
advantageously  participate  in  it;  and  under  circumstances  of  a 
greater  extension  of  mercantile  capacity,  would  not  be  unlikely 
to  do  it.  As  a  nursery  of  seamen,  it  now  is,  or  when  time  shall 
have  more  nearly  assimilated  the  principles  of  navigation  in  the 
several  states,  will  become  an  universal  resource.  To  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  navy,  it  must  be  indispensable. 

To  this  great  national  object,  a  navt,  union  will  contribute  in 
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vanoua  ways.  Every  institution  will  grow  and  flourish  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  and  extent  of  the  means  concentered 
towards  its  formation  and  support.  A  navy  of  the  United  States, 
as  it  would  embrace  the  resources  of  all,  is  an  object  far  less 
remote  than  a  navy  of  any  single  state,  or  partial  confederacy, 
which  would  only  embrace  the  resources  of  a  part.  Ithappens, 
indeed,  that  dilBtorent  portions  of  confederated..America,  possess 
each  some  peculiar^  advantage  for  this  essential  establishment. 
The  more  southern  states  f\irnish  in  greater  abundance  certain 
kinds  of  naval  stores — tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  Their  wood, 
for  the  construction  of  ships,  is  also  of  a  more  solid  and  lasting 
texture.  The  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  ships  of  which 
the  navy  might  be  composed,  if  chiefly  constructed  of  southern 
wood,  would  be  of  signal  importance,  either  in  the  view  of  naval 
strength,  or  of  national  economy.  Some  of  the  southern  and  of 
he  middle  states,  yield  a  greater  plenty  of  iron  and  of  better 
uality.  Seamen  must  chiefly  be  drawn  from  the  northern  hive, 
he  necessity  of  naval  protection  to  external  or  maritime  com- 
merce, and  the  oonduciveness  of  that  species  of  commerce,  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  naw,  are  points  too  manifest  to  require  a 
particular  elucidation.  V^hey,  by  a  kind  of  reaction,  mutually 
beneficial,  promote  each  other. 

I    An  unrestrained  intercourse  between  the  states  themselves. 

Will  advance  the  trade  of  each,  by  an  interchange  of  their  re- 

ipective  productions,  not  only  for  the  supply  of  reciprocal  wants, 

>ut  for  exportation  to  foreign  markets.     The  veins  of  commerce 

n  every  part  will  be  replenished,  and  will  acquire  additional 

motion  and  vigour  from  a  free  circulation  of  the  commodities  of 

every  part.     Commercial   enterprise  will  have  much  greater 

cope,  from  the  diversity  in  the  productions  of  different  states. 

hen  the  staple  of  one  fails,  from  a  bad  harvest  or  unproductive 

crop,  it  can  call  to  its  aid  the  staple  of  another.     The  variety, 

not  less  than  the  value,  of  products  for  exportation,  contributes 

to  the  activity  of  foreign  commerce.    It  can  be  conducted  upon 

much   better  terms,  with  a  large  number  of  materials  of  a 

given  value,  than  with  a  small  number  of  materials  of  the  same 
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value;  arising  from  the  competitions  of  trade,  and  from  the  flao* 
tuations  of  markets.  Particalar  articles  may  be  in  great  de- 
mand at  certain  periods,  and  unsaleable  at  others ;  but  if  there  be 
a  variety  of  articles,  it  can  scarcely  happen  that  they  should  all  be 
at  one  time  in  the  latter  predicament;  and  on  this  account,  the 
operations  of  the  merchant  would  be  less  liable  to  any  consider- 
able obstruction  or  stagnation.  The  speculative  trader  will  at 
once  perceive  the  force  of  these  observations;  and  will  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  aggregate  balance  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  would  bid  fair  to  be  much  more  favourable  than  that  of 
the  Thirteen  States,  without  union,  or  with  partial  unions. 

It  may  perhaps  be  replied  to  this,  that  whether  the  states  are 
united,  or  disunited,  there  would  still  be  an  intimate  intercourse  i 
between  them,  which  would  answer  the  same  ends:  But, this 
intercourse  would  be  fettered,  interrupted,  and  narrowed,  by  a 
multiplicity  of  causes ;  which  in  the  course  of  these  papers  have 
been  amply  detailed.  An  unity  of  commercial,  as  well  as  politf- 
cal  interests,  can  only  result  from  an  unity  of  government. 

There  are  other  points  of  view,  in  which  this  subject  might 
be  placed,  of  a  striking  and  animating  kind.  But  they  would 
lead  us  too  far  into  the  regions  of  futurity,  and  would  involve 
topics  not  proper  for  newspaper  discussion.  I  shall  briefly  ob- 
serve, that  our  situation  invites,  and  our  interests  prompt  us,  to 
aim  at  an  ascendant  in  the  system  of  American  affairs.  The 
world  may  politically,  as  well  as  geographically,  be  divided  into 
four  parts,  each  having  a  distinct  set  of  interests.  Unhappily 
for  the  other  three,  Europe,  by  her  arms  and  by  her  negocia- 
tions ;  by  force  and  by  fraud,  has,  in  different  degrees,  extended 
her  dominion  over  them  all.  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  have 
successively  felt  her  domination.  The  superiority  she  has  long 
maintained,  has  tempted  her  to  plume  herself  as  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  and  to  consider  the  rest  of  mankind  as  created  for 
her  benefit.  Men,  admired  as  profound  philosophers,  have,  in 
direct  terms,  attributed  to  her  inhabitants  a  physical  supe- 
riority; and  have  gravely  asserted  that  all  animals,  and  with 
them  the  human  species,  degenerate  in  America — that  even  dogs 
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cease  to  bark,  after  having  breathed  a  while  in  our  atmosphere.* 
Facts  have  too  long  supported  these  arrogant  pretensions  of  the 
European :  It  belongs  to  us  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
human  race,  and  to  teach  that  assuming  brother  moderation. 
Union  will  enable  us  to  do  it.  Disunion  will  add  another  victim 
to  his  triumphs.  Let  Americans  disdain  to  be  the  instruments 
of  European  greatness  I  Let  the  Thirteen  States,  bound  together 
iin  a  strict  and  indissoluble  union,  concur  in  erecting  one  great 
lAjnerican  system,  superior  to  the  control  of  all  transatlantic 
Iforce  or  influence,  and  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  old  and  the  new  world  I 

PUBLIITS. 
*  Beoharohes  philosopliiqnes  sor  lea  Am6rie«inf 
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THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  UNION  IN  RESPECT  TO  REVENUE. 

The  ojffSeots  of  union,  upon  the  oommeroial  proBperity  of  the 
states,  have  been  sufficiently  delineated.  Its  tendency  to  prcv* 
mote  the  interests  of  revenue,  will  be  the  subject  of  our  present 
inquiry. 

A  prosperous  commerce  is  now  perceived  and  acknowledged, 
by  all  enlightened  statesmen,  to  be  the  most  usefld,  as  well  as 
the  most  productive,  source  of  national  wealth;  and  has  accord- 
ingly become  a  primary  object  of  their  political  cares.  By  mul- 
tiplying the  means  of  gratification,  by  promoting  the  introduc- 
tion and  circulation  of  the  precious  metals,  those  darling  objects  I 
of  human  avarice  and  enterprise,  it  serves  to  vivify  and  invigor- 
ate all  the  channels  of  industry,  and  to  make  them  flow  with 
greater  activity  and  copiousness.  The  assiduous  merchant,  the 
laborious  husbandman,  the  active  mechanic,  and  the  industrious 
manufacturer — all  orders  of  men,  look  forward  with  eager  ex* 
pectation,  and  growing  alacrity,  to  this  pleasing  reward  of  their 
toils.  The  often-agitated  question  between  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, has,  from  indubitable  experience,  received  a  decision, 
which  has  silenced  the  rivalships  that  once  subsisted  between 
them,  iviid  has  proved,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  their  friends, 
that  their  irterests  are  intimately  blended  and  interwoven.    It 
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has  been  foaad,  in  yarious  countries,  that  in  proportion  as  com- 
merce has  fioorished,  land  has  risen  in  value.  And  how  conld  it 
iiave  happened  otherwise  f  Could  that  which  procures  a  freer 
vent  for  the  products  of  the  earth ;  which  f\irnishes  new  incite- 
ments to  the  cultivators  of  land ;  which  is  the  most  powerftil 
instrument  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  moiSey  in  a  stat^— 
could  that,  in  fine,  which  is  tl^e  fkithful  handmaid  of  labour  and 
industry,  in  every  shape,  fail  to  augment  the  value  of  that 
article,  which  is  the  prolific  parent  of  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  objects,  upon  which  they  are  exerted  f  It  is  astonishing, 
that  so  simple  a  truth  should  ever  have  had  an  adversary; 
and  it  is  one,  among  a  multitude  of  proofs,  how  apt  a  spirit 
of  ill  informed  jealousy,  or  of  too  great  abstraction  and  refine- 
ment, is  to  lead  men  astray  from  the  plainest  paths  of  reason 
and  conviction. 

The  ability  of  a  country  to  pay  taxes,  must  always  be  pro^ 
portioned,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  quantity  of  money  in  circu- 
lation, and  to  the  celerity  with  which  it  circulates.  Commerce, 
contributing  to  both  those  objects,  must  of  necessity  render  the 
payment  of  taxes  easier,  and  facilitate  the  requisite  supplies  to 
the  treasury.  The  hereditary  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, contain  a  great  extent  of  fertile,  cultivated,  and  populous 
territory,  a  largo  proportion  of  which  is  situated  in  mild  and 
luxuriant  climates.  In  some  parts  of  this  territory  are  to  be 
found,  the  best  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Europe.  And  yet,  from 
the  want  of  the  fostering  influence  of  commerce,  that  monarch 
can  boast  but  slender  revenues.  He  has  several  times  been 
compelled  to  owe  obligations  to  the  pecuniary  succours  of  other 
nations,  for  the  preservation  of  his  essential  interests;  and  is 
unable,  upon  the  strength  of  his  own  resources,  to  sustain  a  long 
or  continued  war. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  aspect  of  the  subject  alone,  that  union 

will  be  seen  to  conduce  to  the  purposes  of  revenue.    There  are 

other  points  of  view,  in  which  its  influence  will  appear  more 

immediate  and  decisive.    It  is  evident  from  the  state  ot  the 

I  country,  from  the  habits  of  the  people,  from  the  experience  we 
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have  had  on  the  point  itself,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  raise 
any  very  considerable  sums  by  direct  taxation.  Tax  laws  have 
in  vain  been  multiplied;  new  methods  to  enforce  the  collection 
have  in  vain  been  tried;  the  public  expectation  has  been  uni- 
formly disappointed,  and  the  treasuries  of  the  states  have  ro« 
mained  empty.  The  popular  system  of  administration,  inherent 
In  the  nature  of  popular  government,  coinciding  with  the  real 
scarcity  of  money,  incident  to  a  languid  and  mutilated  state  of 
trade,  has  hitherto  defeated  every  experiment  for  extensive 
collections,  and  has  at  length  taught  the  different  legislatures 
the  folly  of  attempting  thom. 

Ko  person,  acquainted  with  what  happens  in  other  countries^ 
will  be  surprised  at  this  circumstance.  In  so  opulent  a  nation 
as  that  of  Britain,  where  direct  taxes,  fVom  superior  wealth, 
must  be  much  more  tolerable,  and,  from  the  vigour  of  the 
government,  much  more  practicable,  than  in  America,  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  national  revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  of 
the  indirect  kind;  from  imposts,  and  from  excises.  Duties  on 
imported  articles,  form  a  large  branch  of  this  latter  description* 

In  America,  it  is  evident,  that  we  must  a  long  time  depend  for 
the  means  of  revenue,  chiefly  on  such  duties.  In  most  parts 
of  it,  excises  must  be  confined  within  a  narrow  compass.  The 
genius  of  the  people  will  illy  brook  the  inquisitive  and  peremp* 
tory  spirit  of  excise  laws.  The  pockets  of  the  farmers,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  reluctantly  yield  but  scanty  supplies,  in  the 
unwelcome  shape  of  impositions  on  their  houses  and  lands;  and 
personal  property  is  too  precarious  and  invisible  a  fund  to  be 
laid  hold  of  in  any  other  way,  than  by  the  imperceptible  agency 
of  taxes  on  consumption. 

If  these  remarks  have  any  foundation,  that  state  of  things  j 
which  will  best  enable  us  to  improve  and  extend  so  valuable  a 
resource,  must  be*^  the  best  adapted  to  our  political  welfare.  And 
it  cannot  admit  of  a  serious  doubt,  that  this  state  of  things  must  / 
rest  on  the  basis  of  a  general  union.  As  far  aa  this  would  be 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  so  far  it  must  tend  to 
the  extension  of  the  revenue  to  be  drawn  from  that  source.    Aa 

10 
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tfar  au  it  would  cpDtribute  to  render  regalations  for  the  collection 
{of  the  duties  more  simple  and  efficacious,  so  ficur  it  must  serve  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  making  the  same  rate  of  duties  more 
productive,  and  of  putting  it  into  the  power  of  the  government 
to  increase  the  rate,  without  prejudice  to  trade. 

The  relative  situation  of  these  states;  the  dumber  of  rivers 

ith  which  they  are  intersected,  and  of  bays  that  wash  their 
horesj  the  facility  of  communication  in  every  direction;  the 
ffinity  of  language  and  manners;  the  familiar  habits  of  inter- 
ourse;  all  these  are  circumstances  that  would  conspire  to 
render  an  illicit  trade  between  them  a  matter  of  little  difficulty; 
and  would  ensure  fVequont  evasions  of  the  commercial  regula- 
tions of  each  other.  The  separate  states,  or  confederacies, 
would  be  driven  by  mutual  jealousy  to  avoid  the  temptations 
to  that  kind  of  trade,  by  the  lownoss  of  their  duties.  The 
temper  of  our  governments,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  would  not 
permit  those  rigorous  precautions,  by  which  the  European  na- 
tions guard  the  avenues  into  their  respective  countries,  as  well 
by  land  as  by  water,  and  which,  even  there,  are  found  insufficient 
obstacles  to  the  adventurous  stratagems  of  avarice. 

In  France,  there  is  an  army  of  patrols  (as  they  are  called) 
constantly  employed  to  secure  her  fiscal  regulations  against  the 
inroads  of  the  dealers  in  contraband.  Mr.  Nockar  computes  the 
number  of  those  patrols  at  upwards  of  twenty  thousand.  This 
proves  the  immense  difficulty  in  preventing  that  species  of 
traffic,  where  there  is  an  inland  communication,  and  shows,  in 
a  strong  light,  the  disadvantages,  with  which  the  collection  of 
duties  in  this  country  would  be  incumbered,  if  by  disunion  the 
states  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  with  respect  to  each  other, 
resembling  that  of  France  with  respect  to  her  neighbours.  The 
arbitrary  and  vexatious  powers  with  which  the  patrols  are 
necessarily  armed,  would  be  intolerable  in  a  fVee  country. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  there  be  but  one  government,  pervading 
all  the  states,  there  will  be,  as  to  the  principal  part  of  our  com- 
merce, but  ONE  SIDE  to  guard,  the  Atlantic  ooast.  Vessels 
arriving  directly  from  foreign  countries,  laden  with  valuable  car- 
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goes,  would  rarely  choose  to  expose  themselves  to  the  complicated 
and  critical  perils,  which  would  attend  attempts  to  unlade  prior 
to  their  coming  into  port.  They  would  have  to  dread  both  the 
dangers  of  the  coast,  and  of  detection,  as  well  after,  as  before 
their  arrival  at  the  places  of  their  final  destination.  An  ordinary 
degree  of  vigilance,  would  bo  competent  to  the  prevention  of 
any  material  infVactions  upon  the  rights  of  the  revenue.  A  few 
armed  vessels,  judiciously  stationed  and  employed,  might  at 
small  expense  bo  made  useful  sentinels  of  the  laws.  And  thci 
government,  having  the  same  interest  to  provide  against  viola-l 
tions  everywhere,  the  co-operation  of  its  measures  in  each  state, 
would  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  render  them  e£Eectual. 
Here  also  we  should  preserve,  by  union,  an  advantage  which 
nature  holds  out  to  us,  and  which  would  be  relinquished  by 
separation.  The  United  States  lie  at  a  great  distance  fh>m 
Europe,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  all  other  places, 
with  which  they  would  have  extensive  connections  of  foreign 
trade.  The  passage  from  them  to  us  in  a  few  hours,  or  in  a 
single  night,  as  between  the  coasts  of  France  and  Britain,  and 
of  other  neighbouring  nations,  would  bo  impracticable.  This  is 
a  prodigious  security  against  a  direct  contraband  with  foreign 
countries;  but  a  circuitous  contraband  to  one  state,  through  the 
medium  of  another,  would  be  both  easy  and  safe.  The  di£for- 
ence  between  a  direct  importation  from  abroad,  and  an  indirect 
importation,  through  the  channel  of  an  adjoining  state,  in  small 
parcels,  according  to  time  and  opportunity,  with  the  additional 
facilities  of  inland  communication,  must  be  palpable  to  every 
man  of  discernment. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  one  national  government  would 
be  able,  at  much  less  expense,  to  extend  the  duties  on  imports, 
beyond  comparison,  further,  than  would  be  practicable  to  the 
states  separately,  or  to  any  partial  confederacies:  Hitherto  I 
believe  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  these  duties  have  not 
upon  an  average  exceeded  in  any  state  three  per  cent.  In 
France  they  are  estimated  at  about  fifteen  per  cent,  and  in 
Britain  the  proportion  is  still  greater     There  soems  to  be 
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notning  to  hinder  their  beiDg  increased  in  this  country,  to  at 
least  treble  their  present  amount.  The  single  article  of  ardent 
spirits,  under  federal  regulation,  might  be  made  to  fVimish  a 
considerable  revenue.  According  to  the  ratio  of  importation 
into  this  state,  the  whole  quantity  imported  into  the  United 
States  may,  at  a  low  computation,  be  estimated  at  four  millions 
of  gallons;  which  at  a  shilling  per  gallon,  would  produce  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  That  article  would  well  bear  this 
rate  of  duty;  and  if  it  should  tend  to  diminish  the  consumption 
of  it,  such  an  elffect  would  be  equally  favourable  to  the  agricul- 
ture, to  the  economy,  to  the  morals,  and  to  the  health  of  society. 
There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  so  much  a  subject  of  national  extra- 
vagance, as  this  very  article. 

What  will  be  the.  consequence,  if  we  are  not  able  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  resource  in  question  in  its  full  extent  1  A  nation 
dannot  long  exist  without  revenue.  Destitute  of  this  essential 
mipport,  it  must  resign  its  independence,  and  sink  into  the  de- 
graded condition  of  a  province.  This  is  an  extremity  to  which 
no.  government  will  of  choice  accede.  Eevenue  therefore  must 
be  had  at  all  events.  In  this  country,  if  the  principal  part  be 
not  drawn  fVom  commerce,  it  must  fall  with  oppressive  weight 
upon  land.  It  has  been  already  intimated  that  excises,  in  their 
true  signification,  are  too  little  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  to  admit  of  great  use  being  made  of  that  mode  of  taxa- 
tion :  nor  indeed,  in  the  states  whore  almost  the  solo  employ- 
ment is  agriculture,  are  the  objects  proper  for  excise  sufficiently 
numerous,  to  permit  very  ample  collections  in  that  way.  Per- 
sonal estate,  as  before  remarked,  fVom  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
it,  cannot  be  subjected  to  large  contributions,  by  any  other 
moans  than  by  taxes  on  consumption.  In  populous  cities,  it 
may  be  enough  the  subject  of  conjecture,  to  occasion  the  oppres- 
sion of  individuals,  without  much  aggregate  bonofit  to  the  state; 
but  beyond  these  circles,  it  must,  in  a  great  measure,  escape  the 
eye  and  the  hand  of  the  tax  gatherer.  As  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  nevertheless,  must  be  satisfied  in  some  mode,  the  defect  of 
other  resources  must  throw  the  principal  weight  of  the  public 
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burthens  on  the  posBessors  of  land.  And,  as  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  wants  of  the  government  can  never  obtain  an  adequatej 
supply,  unless  all  the  sources  of  revenue  are  open  to  its  de- 
mands,  the  finances  of  the  community,  under  such  embarrass- 
ments, cannot  bo  put  into  a  situation  consistent  with  its  respect- 
ability or  its  security.  Thus  we  shall  not  even  have  the  con-j 
solations  of  a  full  treasury,  to  atone  for  the  oppression  of  thafj 
valuable  class  of  citizens,  who  are  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  But  public  and  private  distress  will  keep  pace  with 
each  other  in  gloomy  concert;  and  unite  in  deploring  the  infatu-r 
ation  of  those  counsels  which  led  to  disunion. 

PUBLIUS. 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  ECONOMY. 

As  connected  with  the  subject  of  revenue,  we  may  with  pro* 
priety  consider  that  of  economy.  The  money  saved  fi^m  one 
object,  may  be  usefhlly  applied  to  another;  and  there  will  be  so 
much  the  less  to  be  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  If 
the  states  be  united  under  one  government,  there  will  be  but 
one  national  civil  list  to  support;  if  they  are  divided  into  several 
confederacies,  there  will  be  as  many  different  national  civil  lists 
to  be  provided  for ;  and  each  of  them,  as  to  the  principal  de- 
partments, co-extensive  with  that  which  would  be  necessary  for 
a  government  of  the  whole.  The  entire  separation  of  the  states 
into  thirteen  unconnected  sovereignties,  is  a  project  too  extrava- 
gant, and  too  replete  with  danger,  to  have  many  advocates. 
The  ideas  of  men  who  speculate  upon  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  seem  generally  turned  towards  three  confederacies ; 
one  consisting  of  the  four  northern,  another  of  the  four  middle, 
and  a  third  of  the  five  southern  states.  There  is  little  proba- 
bility that  there  would  be  a  greater  number.  According  to  this 
distribution,  each  confederacy  would  comprise  an  extent  of  terri- 
tory larger  than  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  No 
well  informed  man  will  suppose  that  the  affairs  of  such  a  con- 
federacy can  be  properly  regulated  by  a  government,  less  com* 
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prebenaive  in  its  organs  or  institutions,  than  that  whioh  has 
been  proposed  by  the  convention.  When  the  dimensions  of  a 
state  attain  to  a  certain  magnitude,  it  requires  the  same  energy 
of  government,  and  the  same  forms  of  administration,  which  are 
requisite  in  one  of  much  greater  extent.  This  idea  admits  not 
of  precise  demonstration,  because  there  is  no  rule  by  which  we 
can  measure  the  momentum  of  civil  power,  necessary  to  the 
government  of  any  given  number  of  individuals;  but  when  we 
consider  that  the  Island  of  Britain,  nearly  commensurate  with 
each  of  the  supposed  confederacies,  contains  about  eight  millions 
of  people,  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  degree  of  authority 
required  to  direct  the  passions  of  so  large  a  society  to  the  public 
good,  we  shall  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  like  portion  of 
power  would  be  sufficient  to  perform  the  same  task  in  a  society 
far  more  numerous.  Civil  power,  properly  organized  and 
exerted,  is  capable  of  diffusing  its  force  to  a  very  great  extent ; 
and  can,  in  a  manner,  reproduce  itself  in  every  part  of  a  great 
empire,  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  subordinate  institutions. 

The  supposition,  that  each  confederacy  into  which  the  states 
would  be  likely  to  be  divided,  would  require  a  government  not 
less  comprehensive  than  the  one  proposed,  will  be  strengthened 
by*  another  conjecture,  more  probable  than  that  which  prelents 
us  with  three  confederacies,  as  the  alternative  to  a  general  union. 
If  we  attend  carefully  to  geographical  and  commercial  con- 
siderations, in  conjunction  with  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the 
different  states,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude,  that,  in  case  of  dis- 
union, they  will  most  naturally  league  themselves  under  two 
governments.  The  four  eastern  states,  from  all  the,  causes  that 
form  the  links  of  national  sympathy  and  connection,  may  with 
certainty  be  expected  to  unite.  New-Tork,  situated  as  she  is, 
would  never  be  unwise  enough  to  oppose  a  feeble  and  unsup- 
ported flank  to  Ibe  weight  of  that  confederacy.  There  are 
obvious  reasons,  that  would  facilitate  her  accession  to  it.  New- 
Jersey  is  too  small  a  state  to  think  of  being  a  frontier,  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  still  more  powerful  combination;  nor  do  there 
appear  to  bo  any  obstacles  to  her  admission  into  it.    Even  Ponn- 
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BjlyanitL  woald  bave  Btrong  indacements  to  join  the  norlLem 
leagne.  An  active  foreign  commeroe,  on  the  bada  of  her  own 
navigation,  ia  her  tme  policy,  and  coincides  with  the  opinions 
and  dispositions  of  her  citizens.  The  more  southern  states,  fi^m 
various  circumstances,  may  not  think  themselves  much  in- 
terested in  the  encouragement  of  navigation.  'They  may  prefer 
a  system,  which  would  give  unlimited  scope  to  all  nations,  to  be 
the  carriers,  as  well  as  the  purchasers,. of  their  commodities. 
Pennsylvania  may  not  choose  to  confound  her  interests  in  a  con- 
nection so  adverse  to  her  policy.  As  she  must,  at  all  events,  be 
a  firontier,  she  may  deem  it  most  consistent  with  her  safety,  to 
have  her  exposed  side  turned  towards  the  weaker  power  of  the 
southern,  rather  than  towards  the  stronger  power  of  the  northern 
confederacy.  This  would  give  her  the  fairest  chance  to  avoid 
being  the  Flandkrs  of  America.  Whatever  may  be  the  deter- 
mination of  Pennsylvania,  if  the  northern  confederacy  includes 
New-Jersey,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  more  than  one  confederacy 
to  the  south  of  that  state. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  Thirteen  States 
will  be  able  to  support  a  national  government,  better  than  one 
half,  or  one  third,  or  any  number  less  than  the  whole.  This  re- 
flectibn  must  have  great  weight  in  obviating  that  objection  .to 
the  proposed  plan,  which  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  expense  • 
an  objection  however,  which,  when  we  come  to  take  a  nearer  view 
of  it,  will  appear  in  every  light  to  stand  on  mistaken  ground. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  consideration  of  a  plurality  of  civil  lists, 
we  take  into  view  the  number  of  persons  who  must  necessarily 
be  employed  to  guard  the  inland  communication,  between  the 
different  confederacies,  against  illicit  trade,  and  who  in  time  will 
infallibly  spring  up  out  of  the  necessities  of  revenue ;  and  if  we 
also  take  into  view  the  military  establishments,  which  it  has 
been  shown  would  unavoidably  result  fVom  the  jealousies  and 
conflicts  of  the  several  nations,  into  which  the  states  would  be 
divided,  we  shall  clearly  discover  that  a  separation  would  be  not 
less  injurious  to  the  economy,  than  to  the  tranquillity,  commerce, 
revenue,  and  liberty,  of  every  part.  Publius. 
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AN  OBJECTION  DBAWN  FROM  THE  EXTENT  OF  COUNTRY 

ANSWERED. 

We  have  seen  the  neoessity  of  the  union,  as  our  bulwark 
against  foreign  danger;  as  the  conservator  of  peace  among  our- 
selves; as  the  guardian  of  our  commerce,  and  other  common  inte- 
rests ;  as  the  only  substitute  for  those  military  establishments 
which  have  subverted  the  liberties  of  the  old  world;  and  as  the 
proper  antidote  for  the  diseases  of  faction,  which  have  proved 
fatal  to  other  popular  governments,  and  of  which  alarming  / 
symptoms  have  been  betrayed  by  our  own.  All  that  remains, 
within  this  branch  of  our  inquiries,  is  to  take  notice  of  an  ob- 
jection, that  may  be  drawn  from  the  great  extent  of  country 
which  the  union  embraces.  A  few  observations,  on  this  subject, 
will  be  the  more  proper,  as  it  is  perceived,  that  the  adversaries 
of  the  new  constitution  are  availing  themselves  of  a  prevailing 
prejudice,  with  regard  to  the  practicable  sphere  of  republican 
administration,  in  order  to  supply,  by  imaginary  difficulties,  the 
want  of  those  solid  objections,  which  they  endeavour  in  vain  to 
find. 

The  errour  which  limits  republican  government  to  a  narrow 
district,  has  been  unfolded  and  reftated  in  preceding  papers.  I 
remark  here  only,  that  it  seems  to  owe  its  rise  and  prevalence 
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chiefly  to  the  confonnding  of  a  republic  with  a  democracy;  and 
applying  to  the  former,  reasonings  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
latter.  The  true  distinction  between  these  forms,  was  also  ad- 
verted to  on  a  former  occasion.  It  is,  that  in  a  democracy,  the 
people  meet  and  exercise  the  government  in  person :  in  a  repub- 
lic, they  assemble  and  administer  it  by  their  representatives  and 
agents.  A  democracy,  consequently,  must  be  confined  to  a 
small  spot.    A  republic  may  be  extended  over  a  large  region. 

To  this  accidental  source  of  the  errour,  may  be  added  the 
artifice  of  some  celebrated  authors,  whose  writings  have  had  a 
great  share  in  forming  the  modern  standard  of  political  opinions. 
Being  subjects,  either  of  an  absolute,  or  limited  monarchy  they 
have  endeavoured  to  heighten  the  advantages,  or  jiailiat^  the 
evils,  of  those  forms,  by  placing  in  comparison  withHktm  the 
vices  and  defects  of  the  republican,  and  by  citing,  as  specimens 
of  the  latter,  the  turbulent  democracies  of  ancient  Greece,  and 
modem  Italy.  Under  the  confViBion  of  names,  it  has  been  an 
easy  task  to  transfer  to  a  republic  observations  applicable  to  a 
democracy  only;  and,  among  others,  the  observation,  that  it 
can  never  be  established  but  among  a  small  number  of  people, 
living  within  a  small  compass  of  territory. 

Such  a  fallacy  may  have  been  the  less  perceived,  as  most  of 
the  popular  governments  of  antiquity  were  of  the  democratic 
species ;  and  even  in  modern  Europe,  to  which  we  owe  the  great 
principle  of  representation,  no  example  is  seen  of  a  government 
wholly  popular,  and  founded,  at  the  same  time,  wholly  on  that 
principle.  If  Europe  has  the  merit  of  discovering  this  great 
mechanical  power  in  government,  by  the  simple  agency  of 
which,  the  will  of  the  largest  political  body  may  be  concentered, 
and  its  force  directed  to  any  object,  which  the  public  good 
requires;  America  can  claim  the  merit  of  making  the  discovery 
the  basis  of  unmixed  and  extensive  republics.  It  is  only  to  be 
lamented,  that  any  of  her  citizens  should  wish  to  deprive  her  of 
the  additional  merit  of  displaying  its  fVill  efficacy  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  comprehensive  system  now  under  her  conpider 
ation 
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As  the  natural  limit  of  a  democracy  is  that  distance  from  the 
central  point,  which  will  just  permit  the  most  remote  citizens  to 
assemble  as  often  as  their  public  functions  demand,  ana  will 
include  no  greater  number  than  can  join  in  those  functions :  so 
the  natural  limit  of  a  republic,  is  that  distance  from  the  centre, 
which  will  barely  allow  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  meet 
as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  Can  it  be  said,  that  the  limits  of  the  United  States  ex- 
ceed this  distance  ?  It  will  not  be  said  by  those  who  recollect, 
that  the  Atlantic  coast  is  the  longest  side  of  the  union;  that 
during  the  term  of  thirteen  years,  the  representatives  of  the 
states  have  been  almost  continually  assembled;  and  that  the 
members,  from  the  most  distant  states,  are  not  chargeable  with 
greater  intermissions  of  attendance,  than  those  from  the  states 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Congress. 

That  we  may  form  a  juster  estimate  with  regard  to  this  inte- 
resting subject,  let  us  resort  to  the  actual  dimensions  of  the 
union.  The  limits,  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  are,  on  the 
east  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees, 
on  the  west  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  north  an  irregular  lino 
running  in  some  instances  beyond  the  forty-fifth  degree,  in 
others  falling  as  low  as  the  forty-second.  The  southern  shore 
of  lake  Erie  lies  below  that  latitude.  Computing  the  distance  * 
between  the  thirty-first  and  forty-fifth  degrees,  it  amounts  to 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  common  miles ;  computing  it 
,from  thirty-one  to  forty-two  degrees,  to  seven  hundred  sixty- 
four  miles  and  a  half.  Taking  the  mean  for  the  distance,  the 
amount  will  be  eight  hundred  sixty-eight  miles  and  three  fotirths. 
The  mean  distance  fh>m  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  does  not 
probably  exceed  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  On  a  com- 
parison of  this  extent,  with  that  of  several  countries  in  Europe, 
the  practicability  bf  rendering  our  system  commensurate  to  it, 
appears  to  be  demonstrable.  It  is  not  a  great  deal  larger  than 
Germany,  where  a  diet,  representing  the  whole  empire,  is  con- 
tinually assembled ;  or  than  Poland  before  the  late  dismember- 
ment, where  another  national  diet  was  the  depository  of  the 
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supreme  power.  Passing  by  France  and  Spain,  we  find  that  in 
Great  Britain,  inferiour  as  it  may  be  in  size,  the  representatives 
of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  have  as  far  to  travel  to 
the  national  council,  as  will  be  required  of  those  of  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  union. 

Favourable  as  this  view  of  the  subject  may  be,  some  observa- 
tions remain,  which  will  place  it  in  a  light  still  more  satis- 
factory. • 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment is  not  to  be  charged  with  the  whole  power  of  making 
and  administering  laws;  its  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  certain 
onumeraUM  objects,  which  concern  all  the  members  of  the  re- 
public, but  which  are  not  to  be  attained  by  the  separate  pro- 
visions of  any.  The  subordinate  governments,  which  can  extend 
their  care  to  all  those  other  objects,  which  can  be  separately  pro- 
vided for,  will  retain  their  due  authority  and  activity.  Were  it  pro- 
posed by  the  plan  of  the  convention,  to  abolish  the  governments 
of  the  particular  states,  its  adversaries  would  have  some  ground 
for  their  objection;  though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show, 
that  if  they  were  abolished,  the  general  government  would  be 
compelled,  by  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  to  reinstate 
them  in  their  proper  jurisdiction. 

A  second  observation  to  bo  made  is,  that  the  immediate  object 
of  the  federal  constitution,  is  to  secure  the  union  of  the  thirteen 
primitive  states,  which  we  know  to  be  practicable;  and  to  add 
to  them  such'  other  states,  as  may  arise  in  their  own  bosoms,  or 
in  their  neighbourhoods,  which  we  cannot  doubt  to  bo  equally 
practicable.  The  arrangements  that  may  be  necessary  for  those 
angles  and  fractions  of  our  territory,  which  lie  on  our  north 
western  frontier,  must  be  left  to  those  whom  further  discoveries 
and  experience  will  render  more  equal  to  the  task. 

Let  it  be  rci^ark^d,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  intercourse 
throughout  the  union  will  be  daily  facilitated  by  new  improve* 
ments.  Beads  will  every  where  be  shortened,  and  kept  in  better 
order;  accommodations  for  travellers  will  be  multiplied  and  me- 
liorated; an  interiour  navigation  on  our  eastern  side,  will  be 
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opened  throughout,  or  nearly  throughout,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Thirteen  States.  The  oommunication  between  the  western  and 
Atlantic  districts,  and  between  different  parts  of  each,  will  be 
rendered  more  and  more  easy,  by  those  numerous  canals,  with 
which  the  beneficence  of  nature  has  intersected  our  country, 
and  which  art  finds  it  so  little  difficult  to  connect  and  complete. 

A  fourth,  and  still  more  important  consideration,  is,  that  as 
almost  every  state  will,  on  one  side  or  other,  be  a  firontier, 
and  will  thus  find,  in  a  regard  to  its  safety,  an  inducement  to 
make  some  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  the  general  protection :  so 
the  states  which  lie  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  heart  of 
the  union,  and  which  of  course  may  partake  least  of  {he  ordinary 
circul^on  of  its  benefits,  will  be  at  the  same  time  immediately 
contigu&us  to  foreign  nations,  and  will  consequently  stand,  on 
particular  occasions,  in  greatest  need  of  its  strength  and  re- 
sources. It  may  be  inconvenient  for  Georgia,  or  the  states 
forming  our  western  or  north  eastern  borders,  to  send  their 
representatives  to  the  seat  of  government;  but  they  would  find 
it  more  so  to  struggle  alone  against  an  invading  enemy,  or  even 
to  support  alone  the  whole  expense  of  those  precautions,  which 
may  be  dictated  by  the  neighbourhood  of  continual  danger.  If 
they  should  derive  less  benefit  therefore  from  the  union  in  some 
respects,  than  the  less  distant  states,  they  will  derive  greater 
benefit  from  it  in  other  respects,  and  thus  the  proper  equilibrium 
will  be  maintained  throughout. 

I  submit  to  yon,  my  fellow-citizens,  these  considerations,  in  fVill 
confidence  that  the  good  sense  which  has  so  often  marked  your 
decisions,  will  allow  them  their  due  weight  and  effect;  and  that 
you  will  never  suffer  difficulties,  however  formidable  in  appear- 
ance, or  however  fashionable  the  errour  on  which  they  may  be 
founded,  to  drive  yon  into  the  gloomy  and  perilous  scenes  into 
which  the  advocates  for  disunion  would  conduct  you.  Hearken 
not  to  the  unnatural  voice,  which  tells  you  that  the  people  of 
America,  knit  together  as  they  are  by  so  many  chords  of  affec- 
tioL,  can  no  longer  live  together  as  members  of  the  same  family; 
can  no  longer  continue  the  mutual  guardians  of  their  mutual 
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happinesB;  can  no  longer  be  fellow-citizens  of  one  ^reat,  re- 
Bpoctable,  and  flourishing  empire.  Hearken  not  to  the  voicOi 
which  petulantly  tells  you,  that  the  form  of  government  recom* 
mended  for  your  adoption,  is  a  novelty  in  the  political  world; 
that  it  has  never  yet  had  a  place  in  the  theories  of  the  wildest 
projectors;  that  it  rashly  attempts  what  it'  is  impossible  to 
accomplish.  No,  my  countrymen,  shut  your  ears  against  this 
unhallowed  language.    Shut  your  hearts  against  the  poison 

• 

which  it  conveys.  The  kindred  blood  which  flows  in  the  veins 
of  American  citizens,  the  mingled  blood  which  they  have  shed 
in  defence  of  their  sacred  rights,  consecrate  their  union,  and 
excite  horrour  at  the  idea  of  their  becoming  aliens,  rivals,  ene- 
mies. And  if  novelties  are  to  be  shunned,  believe  me,  the  most 
alarming  of  all  novelties,  the  most  wild  of  all  projects,  the  most 
rash  of  all  attempts,  is  that  of  rending  us  in  pieces,  in  order  to 
preserve  our  liberties,  and  promote  our  happiness.  But  why  is 
the  experiment  of  an  extended  republic  to  be  rejected,  merely 
because  it  may  comprise  what  is  new  f  Is  it  not  the  glory  of 
the  people  of  America,  that  whilst  they  have  paid  a  decent  re- 
gard to  the  opinions  of  former  times  and  other  nations,  they 
have  not  suff<ered  a  blind  veneration  for  antiquity,  for  custom, 
or  for  names,  to  overrule  the  suggestions  of  their  own  good 
sense,  the  knowledge  of  their  own  situation,  and  the  lessons  of 
their  own  experience  ?  To  tliis  manly  spirit,  posterity  will  bo 
indebted  for  the  possossion,  and  the  world  for  the  example,  of 
the  numerous  innovations  displayed  on  the  American  theatre, 
in  favour  of  private  rights  and  public  happiness.  Had  no  im- 
portant step  been  taken  by  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  for 
which  a  precedent  could  not  be  discovered;  no  government 
established  of  which  an  exact  model  did  not  present  itself,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  might,  at  this  moment,  have  been 
numbered  among  the  melancholy  victims  of  misguided  councils; 
must  at  best  have  been  labouring  under  the  weight  of  some  of 
those  forms  which  have  crushed  the  liberties  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Happily  for  America,  happily,  we  trust,  for  the  whole 
human  race,  they  pursued  a  new  and  more  noble  course.    They 
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accomplished  a  revolution  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  human  society.  They  reared  the  fabrics  of  governments 
which  have  no  model  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  They  formed  the 
design  of  a  great  confederacy,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  their  suc- 
cessors to  improve  and  perpetuate.  If  their  works  betray  im- 
perfections, we  wonder  at  the  fewness  of  them.  If  they  erred 
most  in  the  structure  of  the  union,  this  was  the  work  most  diffi- 
cult to  be  executed;  this  is  the  work  which  has  been  new 
modelled  by  the  act  of  your  convention,  and  it  is  that  act  on 
which  you  are  now  to  deliberate  and  to  decide. 

FUBLIUS. 
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CONCERNING    THE  DEFECTS  OF  THE    PRESENT    CONFEDERATION, 

IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PRINCIPLE  OP  LEGISLATION   FOR 

THE  STATES  IN  THEIR  COLLECTIVE  CAPACITIES. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceditig  papers,  I  have  endeavoured, 
my  fellow  citizens,  to  place  before  you,  in  a  clear  and  convincing 
light,  the  importance  of  union  to  your  political  safety  and  hap- 
piness. I  have  unfolded  to  you  a  complication  of  dangers  to 
which  you  would  be  exposed,  should  you  permit  that  sacred 
kn6t,  which  binds  the  people  of  America  together,  to  be  severed 
or'dissolved  by  ambition  or  by  avarice,  by  jealousy  or  by  misre- 
presentation.  In  the  sequel  of  the  inquiry,  through  which  I 
propose  to  accompany  you,  the  truths  intended  to  bo  inculcated 
will  receive  Airther  confirmation  from  facts  and  arguments 
hitherto  unnoticed.  If  the  road,  over  which  you  will  still  have 
to  pass,  should  in  some  places  appear  to  you  tedious  or  irk- 
some, you  will  recollect,  that  you  are  in  quest  of  information  on 
a  subject  the  most  momentous,  which  can  engage  the  attention 
of  a  fV*ee  people;  that  the  field  through  which  you  have  to  travel 
is  in  itself  spacious,  and  that  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  have 
been  unnecessarily  increased  by  the  mazes  with  which  sophistry 
has  beset  the  way.    It  will  be  my  aim  to  remove  the  obstacles 
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to  your  progress,  in  as  oombenoious  a  manner  as  it  can  be  done, 
without  sacrificing  utility  toSIspatch. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan,  which  I  have  laid  down  for  the 
discussion  of  the  subject,  the  point  next  in  order  to  be  examined, 
is  the  ''insufficiency  of  the  present  confederation  to  the  preser 
vation  of  the  union." 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  what  need  there  is  of  rsAfoning  or 
proof  to  illustrate  a  position,  which  Is  neither  oonftroYorted  nor 
doubted ;  to  which  the  understandings  and  feelings  or  all  classes 
of  men  assent;  and  which  in  substance  is  admitted  by  the  oppo- 
nents as  well  as  by  the  friends  of  the  new  constitution  7  It 
must  in  truth  be  acknowledged,  that  however  these  may  differ 
in  other  respects,  they  in  general  appear  to  harmonise  in  the 
opinion,  that  there  are  material  imperfections  in  our  national 
system,  and  that  something  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  rescue  us 
from  impending  anarchy.  The  facts  that  support  this  opinion, 
are  no  longer  objects  of  speculation.  They  have  forced  them- 
selves  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  people  at  large,  and  have  at 
length  extorted  from  those,  whose  mistaken  policy  has  had  the 
principal  share  in  precipitating  the  extremity  at  which  we  are 
arrived,  a  reluctant  confession  of  the  reality  of  many  of  those 
defects  in  the  scheme  of  our  federal  government,  which  have 
been  long  pointed  out  and  regretted  by  the  intelligent  firiends  of 
the  union. 

We  may  indeed,  with  propriety,  be  said  to  have  reached 
almost  the  last  stage  of  national  humiliation.  There  is  scarcely 
any  thing  that  can  wound  the  pride,  or  degrade  the  character, 
of  an  independent  people,  which  we  do  not  experience.  Are 
there  engagements,  to  the  performance  of  which  we  are.  hold  by 
every  tie  respectable  among  men  ?  These  are  the  subjects  of 
constant  and  unblushing  violation.  Do  we  owe  debts  to  foreign- 
ers, and  to  our  own  citizens,  contracted  in  a  time  of  imminent 
peril,  for  the  preservation  of  our  political -existence?  These 
remain  without  any  proper  or  satisfactory  provision  for  their 
discharge.  Have  we  valuable  territories  and  important  posts 
In  the  possession  of  a  foreign  power,  which,  by  express  stipula- 
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tions,  ought  long  since  to  have  been  Hurrondered  ?  These  are 
still  rotainod,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  interest  not  less  than  of 
our  rights.  Are  we  in  a  condition  to  resent,  or  to  repel  the 
aggression?  We  have  neither  troops,  nor  teei^ury,  nor  govern* 
ment.^  Are  we  even  in  a  condition  to  remonBtrite  with  dignity  f 
The  just  imputations  on  our  own  faith,  in  r^ect  to  the  same 
treaty,  ought  first  to  be  removed.  Are  we  entitled,  by  nature  and 
.  compact,  to  a  free  participation  in  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
/  Bippi  ?  Spain  excludes  us  from  it.  Is  public  credit  an  indispensable 
resource  in  time  of  public  danger?  We  seem  to  have  abandoned 
its  cause  as  desperate  and  irretrievable.  Is  commerce  of  imj 
ance  to  national  wealth  ?  Ours  is  at  the  lowest  point  of  d( 
Bion.  Is  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers,  a  safe- 
guard against  foreign  encroachments?  The  imbecility  of  our 
government  even  forbids  them  to  treat  with  us :  Our  ambassa- 
dors abroad  are  the  mere  pageants  of  mimic  sovereignty.  Is  a 
violent  and  unnatural  decrease  in  the  value  of  land,  a  symptom 
of  national  distress?  The  price  of  improved  land,  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  is  much  lower  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
quantity  of  waste  land  at  market,  and  can  only  be  fully  explained 
by  that  want  of  private  and  public  confidence,  which  are  so 
alarmingly  prevalent  among  all  ranks,  and  which  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  depreciate  property  of  every  kind.  Is  private 
credit  the  friend  and  patron  of  industry?  That  most  useful 
kind  which  relates  to  borrowing  and  lending,  is  reduced  within 
the  narrowest  limits,  and  this  still  more  from  an  opinion  of  inse- 
curity than  from  a  scarcity  of  money.  To  shorten  an  enumera- 
tion of  particulars  which  can  afford  neither  pleasure  nor  instruc- 
tion, it  may  in  general  be  demanded,  what  indication  is  there 
of  national  disorder,  poverty,  and  insignificance,  that  could  befal 
a  community  so  peculiarly  blessed  with  natural  advantages  as 
we  are,  which  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  dark  catalogue  of  our 
public  misfortunes  ? 
I  This  is  the  melancholy  situation  to  which  we  have  been 

*  I  mean  for  the  union. 
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b^rought  by  those  very  mazimB  and  oonnsels,  whioh  would  now 
deter  ub  firom  adopting  the  proposed  constitution;  and  whioh, 
not  content  with  having  conducted  us  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
seem  resolved  to  plunge  us  into  the  abyss  that  awaits  us  below. 
Here,  my  countrymen,  impelled  by  every  motive  that  ought  to 
influence  an  enlightened  people,  let  us  make  a  firm  stand  for 
our  safety,  our  tranquillity,  our  dignity,  our  reputation.  Let 
us  at  last  break  the  fataLohHtm  which  has  too  long  seduced  us 
from  the  paths  of  felicity  an(Lp]^osperity. 

It  is  true,  as  has  boon  Def<$ro  observed,  that  facts  too  stubborn 
to  be  resisted,  have  produced  a  species  of  general  assent  to  the 
abstract  proposition,  that  there  exist  material  defects  in  our 
national  system;  but  the  usefulness  of  the  concession,,  on  the 
part  of  the  old  adversaries  of  federal  measures,  is  destroyed  by 
a  strenuous  opposition  to  a  remedy,  upon  the  only  principles. that 
can  give  it  a  chance  of  success.  While  they  admit  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  is  destitute  of  energy,  they 
contend  against  conferring  upon  it  those  powers  which  are 
requisite  to  supply  that  energy.  They  seem  still  to  aim  at 
things  repugnant  and  irreconcilable;  at  an  augmentation  of 
federal  authority,  without  a  diminution  of  state  authority;  at 
sovereignty  in  the  union,  and  complete  independence  in  the 
members.  They  still,  in  fine,  seem  to  cherish  with  blind  4evo- 
tion  the  political  monster  of  an  imperium  in  imperio.  This 
renders  a  full  display  of  the  principal  defects  of  the  confedera- 
tion necessary,  in  order  to  show,  that  the  evils  we  experience 
do  not  proceed  from  minute  or  partial  imperfections,  but  from 
fundamental  errors  in  the  structure  of  the  building,  which  can* 
not  be  amended,  otherwise  than  by  an  alteration  in  the  very 
elements  and  main  pillars  of  the  fabric. 

The  great,  and  radical  vice,  in  the  construptfon  of  the  existing! 
confederation,  is  in  the  principle  of  leq^ation  for  states  or' 
QOVXRNMENTS,  in  their  corporate  (j^collegtive  capacities, 
and  as  contradistinguished  from  the  individuals  of  whom  they 
consist.     Though  this  principle  does  not  run  through  all  the 
))owers  delegated  to  the  union ;  yet  it  pervades  and  governs  those 
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on  which  the  efficacy  of  the  rest  depends :  Except,  as  to  the  ni|e 

lof  apportionment,  the  United  States  have  an  indefinite  discretion 

ito  make  requisitions  for  men  and  money;  bat  they  have  no 

I  aathority  to  raise  either,  by  regolations  extending  to  the  indiri- 

I  dual  citizens  of  America.     The  conseqaence  of  this  is,  that, 

I  though  in  theory,  their  resolutions  concerning  those  objects,  are 

laws,  constitutionally  binding  on  the  members  of  the  union,  yet, 

in  practice,  they  are  mere  recommendations,  which  the  states 

observe  or  disregard  at  their  option. 

It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  capriciousness  of  the  human 
mind,  that,  after  all  the  admonitions  we  have  had  firom  expe- 
rience on  this  head,  there  should  still  be  found  men,  who  object 
to  the  new  constitution,  for  deviating  fh>m  a  principle  which  has 
been  found  the  bane  of  the  old ;  and  which  is,  in  itself,  evidently 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  oovkrnment;  a  principle,  in  short, 
which,  if  it  is  to  be  executed  at  all,  must  substitute  the  violent 
and  sanguinary  agency  of  tho  sword,  to  the  mild  influence  of  the 
magistracy. 

There  is  nothing  absurd  or  impracticable,  in  the  idea  of  a 
league  or  alliance  between  independent  nations,  for  certain  de- 
fined purposes  precisely  stated  in  a  treaty ;  regulating  all  the 
details  of  time,  place,  circumstance,  and  quantity;  leaving 
nothjng  to  future  discretion ;  and  depending  for  its  execution  on 
the  good  faith  of  the  parties.  Compacts  of  this^Jdnd,  exist 
among  all  civilized  nations,  subject  to  the  usual  vicisaitudes  of 
peace  and  war;  of  observance  and  non-observance^^  the  in- 
terests or  passions  of  the  contracting  powers  dictate.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  there  was  an  epi(|eT^ical  rage 
in  Europe  for  this  species  of  compacts;  fVom  which  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  times  fondly  hoped  for  benefits  which  were  never 
realized.  With  a  view  to  establishing  the  equilibrium  of  power, 
and  the  peace  of  that  part  of  the  world,  all  the  resources  of  ne- 
gooiation  were  exhausted,  and  triple  and  quadruple  alliances 
were  formed ;  but  they  were  scarcely  formed  before  they  were 
broken,  giving  an  instructive,  but  afflicting,  lesson  to  mankind, 
how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  treaties  which  have  ne 
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Other  sanction  than  the  obligations  of  good  faith;  and  which    i  >^ 
oppose  general  considerations  of  peace  and  jastioe,  to  the  impulse 
of  any  immediate  interest  or  passion. 
If  the  particular  states  in  this  country  are  disposed  to  stand 

« 

in  a  similar  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  drop  the  project  of  a 
general  disorbtionabt  supbrintbndbnob,  the  scheme  would  in*^ 
deed  be  pernicious,  arid  would  entail  ijpon  us  all  the  mischiefs 
which  have  been  enumerated  under  the  first  head ;  but  it  would 
have  the  merit  of  being/ at  least,  consistent  and  practicable* 
Abandoning  all  views  towards  a  confederate  government,  this 
would  bring  us  to  a  simple  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive;  j 
and  would  place  us  in  a  situation  to  be  alternately  iViends  and  ' 
enemies  of  each  other,  as  our  mutual  jealousies  and  rivalships, 
nourished  by  the  intrigues  of  foreign  nations,  should  prescribe 
to  us. 

But.  if  we  are  unwilling  to  be  placed  in  this  perilous  situation;^ 
if  we  still  adhere  to  the  design  of  a  national  government,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  of  a  superintending  power,  under  the 
direction  of  a  common  council,  we  must  resolve  to  incorporate 
into  our  plan  those  ingredients,  which  may  be  considered  as 
forming  the  characteristic  difference  between  a  league  and  a 
government ;  we  must  extend  the  authority  of  the  union  to  the  j| 
persons  of  the  citizens — the  only  proper  objects  of  government. 

Government  implies  the  power  of  making  laws.  It  is  essen*  \ 
tial  to  the  idea  of  a  law,  that  it  be  attended  with  a  sanction ;  or, 
in  other  words,  a  penalty  or  punishment  for  disobedience.  If* 
there  be  no  penalty  annexed  to  disobedience,  the  resolutions  or 
commands  which  pretend  to  be  laws,  will  in  fact  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  advice  or  recommendation.  This  penalty, 
whatever  it  may  be,  can  only  be  inflicted  in  two  ways ;  by  the 

agency  of  the  courts  and  ministenix'O^^^^^}  ^^  ^7  military 
forc^^^y  the  ooeroion  of  the  magistracy,  or  by  the  coeboion 
of  arms.    The  first  kind  can  evidently  apply  Only  to  men;  the      i 
last  kind  must  of  necessity  be  employed  against  bodies  politic,    / 
or  communities  or  states.    It  is  evident,  that  there  is  no  process 
of  a  court  by  which  their  observance  of  the  laws  ran,  in  the  last 
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lesort,  be  enforced.  Sentences  may  be  denounced  against  them 
for  violations  of  their  duty;  but  these  sentences  can  only  be 
.carried  into  execution  by  the  sword.  In  an  association,  where 
the  general  authority  is  confined  to  the  collootiyo  bodies  of  tlio 
communities  that  compose  it,  every  breach  of  the  laws  must 
involve  a  state  of  war,  and  military  execution  must  become  the 
only  instrument  of  civil  obedience.  Such  a  state  of  things  can 
certainly  not  deserve  the  name  of  government,  nor  would  any 
prudent  man  choose  to  commit  his  happiness  to  it. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  were  told  that  breaches,  by  the 
states,  of  the  regulations  of  the  federal  authority  were  not  to  be 
expected ;  that  a  sense  of  common  interest  would  preside  over 
the  conduct  of  the  respective  members,  and  would  beget  a  fUll 
compl\^nce  with  all  the  constitutional  requisitions  of  the  union. 
This  language,  at  the  present  day,  would  appear  as  wild  as  a 
great  part  of  what  we  now  hear  iVom  the  same  quarter  lyill  be 
.thought,  when  w^  shall  have  received  farther  lessons  from  that 
best  oracle  of  wisdom,  experience.  It  at  all  times  betrayed  an 
jj^orance  of  the  true  springs  by  which  human  conduct  is  ac- 
tuated, and  belied  the  original  inducements  to  the  establishment 
of  civil  power.  .Why  has  government  been  instituted  at  all  t 
Because  the  pa^ions  of  men  will  not  conform  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  j^tice,  without  constraint.  Has  it  been  found  that 
bodies  of  men  act  with  more  rectitude  or  greater  disinterested- 
ness than  individuals  ?  The  contrary  of  this  has  been  inferred 
by  all  accurate  observers  of  the  conduct  of  mankind ;  and  the 
inference  is  founded  upon  obvious  reasons.  Eegard  to  reputa- 
tion, has  a  less  active  influence,  when  the  infamy  of  a  bad  action 
is  to  be  divided  among  a  number,  than  when  it  is  to  fall  singly 
upon  one.  A  spirit  of  faction,  which  is  apt  to  mingle  its  poison 
in  the  deliberations  of  all  bodies  of  men,  will  often  hurry  the 
persons,  of  whom  they  are  composed,  into  improprieties  and 
excesses,  for  which  they  would  blush  in  a  private  capacity. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  sovereign 
power,  an  impatience  of  control,  which  disposes  those  who. 
are  invested  with  the  exercise  of  it,  to  look  with  an  evil  eye. 
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upon  all  external  attempts  to  restrain  or  direct  its  operations 
From  this  spirit  it  happens,  that  in  every  political  association 
which  is  formed  upon  the  principle  of  uniting  in  a  common  inte- 
rest a  number  of  lesser  sovereignties,  there  will  be  found  a  kind 
of  eccentric  tendency  in  the  subordinate  or  inferior  orbs,  by  the 
operation  of  which,  there  will  be  a  perpetual  effort  in  each  to  fly 
off  from  the  common  centre.  This  tendency  isnot  difficult  to 
be  accounted  for.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  lov^^^power.  Power  . 
controlled  or  abridged  is  almost  always  the  rival  and  enemy  of  \/ 
that  power  by  which  it  is  controlled  or  abridged.  This  simple 
proposition  will  teach  us  how  little  reason  there  is  to  expect^ 
that  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  particular  members  of  a  confederacy,  will  at  all  times  be 
ready,  with  perfect  go^  humour,  and  an  unbiassed  regard  to 
the  public  weal,  to  ^ecute  the  resolutions  or  decrees  of  the 
general  authority.  The  reverse  of  this  results  from  the  con- 
stitution of  man. 

If  therefore  the  measures  of  the  confederacy  cannot  be  exe-  . 
cuted,  without  the  intei*vention  of  the  particular  administra- 
tions,  there  will  be  little  prospect  of  their  being  executed  at  all. 
The  rulers  of  the  respective  members,  whether  they  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  do  it  or  not,  will  undertake  to  judge  of  the  I 
propriety  of  the  measures  themselves.  They  will  consider  the 
conformity  of  the  thing  proposed  or  required  to  their  immediate 
interests  or  aims;  the  momentary  conveniences  or  inconve- 
niences that  would  attend  its  adoption.  All  this  will  be  done : 
and  in  a  spirit  of  interested  and  suspicious  scrutiny,  without 
that  knowledge  of  national  circumstances  and  reasons  of  state, 
which  is  essential  to  a  right  judgment,  and  with  that  strong  pre- 
dilection in  favour  of  local  objects,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  mis- 
lead the  decision.  The  same  process  must  be  repeated  in  every 
member  of  which  the  body  is  constituted ;  and  the  execution  of 
the  plans,  framed  by  the  councils  of  the  whole,  will  always  fluc- 
tuate on  the  discretion  of  the  ill-informed  and  prejudiced  opinion 
of  every  part.  Those  who  have  been  conversant  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  popular  assemblies ;  who  have  seen  how  difficult  it  often 
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is,  when  there  is  no  exterior  pressure  of  ciroamstances,  to  bring 
them  to  harmonioos  resolutions  on  important  points,  will  readily 
oonceive  how  impossible  it  must  be  to  induce  a  number  of  such 
assemblies,  deliberating  at  a  distance  fh>m  each  other,  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  under  different  impressions,  long  to  co-operate  in 
the  same  yiows  and  pursuits. 
In  our  case,  the  concurrence  of  thirteen  distinct  sovereign 
ills  is  requisite  under  the  confederation,  to  the  complete  exe- 
ution  of  every  important  measure,  that  proceeds  iVom  the 
nion.    It  has  happened,  as  was  to  have  been  foreseen.    The 
easures  of  the  union  have  not  been  executed ;  the  delinquences 
f  the  states  have,  step  by  step,  matured  themselves  to  an 
extreme,  which  has  at  length  arrested  all  the  wheels  of  the 
national  government,  and  brought  them  to  an  awfVil  stand. 
Congress  at  this  time  scarcely  possess  the  means  of  keeping  up 
the  forms  of  administration,  till  the  states  can  have  time  to 
agree  upon  a  more  substantial  substitute  for  the  present  shadow 
of  a  federal  government.    Things  did  not  come  to  this  desperate 
extremity  at  once.    The  causes  which  have  been  specified,  pro- 
duced at  first  only  unequal  and  disproportionate  degrees  of  com- 
pliance with  the  requisitions  of  the  union.     The  greater  de- 
\ficiencies  of  some  states  fVirnished  the  pretext  of  example,  and 
the  temptation  of  interest  to  the  complying,  or  at  least  delin- 
quent states.    Why  should  we  do  more  in  proportion  than  those 
who  are  embarked  with  us  in  the  same  political  voyage  f    Why 
should  we  consent  to  bear  more  than  our  proper  share  of  the 
common    burthen?     These  were    suggestions    which    human 
selfishness  could  not  withstand,  and  which  even  speculative 
men, ,  who  looked  forward  to  remote  consequences,  could  not 
without  hesitation  combat.     Each  state,  yielding  to  the  per- 
suasive voice  of  immediate  interest  or  convenience,  has  sucoes- 
l^,.^ively  withdrawn  its  support,  till  the  fVail  and  tottering  edifioe 
seems  ready  to  fall  upon  our  heads,  and  to  crush  us  beneath  its 
ruins. 

PUBLIUS. 
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THB  SAM]^  SUBJBCT  CONTINUED,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SAME 

PRINCIPLES. 

Thx  tendency  of  the  principle  of  legislation  for  states  or 
commanities  in  their  political  capacities,  as  it  has  been  exempli- 
fied by  the  experiment  we  have  made  of  it,  is  equally  attested 
by  the  events  which  have  befallen  all  other' governments  of  the 
confederate  kind,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  in  exact  pro^ 
portion  to  its  prevalence  in  those  systems.  The  confirmations 
of  this  fact 'will  be  worthy  of  a  distinct  and  particular  examina- 
tion. I  shall  content  myself  with  barely  observing'  here,  that 
of  all  the  confederacies  of  antiquity  which  history  has  handed 
down  to  us,  the  Lycian  and  Achnan  leagues,  as  far  as  the^e 
remain  vestiges  of  them,  appear  to  have  been  most  free  from  th^ 
fetters  of  that  mistaken  principle,  and  were  accordingly  those 
which  have  best  deserved,  and  have  most  liberally  rec^eived,  the 
applauding  suflhtges  of  political  writers. 

This  exceptionable  principle  may,  as  truly  as  emphaticallyi 
be  styled  the  parent  of  anarchy:  It  has  been  seen  that  delin- 
quencies in  the  members  of  the  union  are  its  natural  and  neces- 
sary offspring;  and  that  whenever  they  happen,  the  only  con- 
stitutional remedy  is  force,  and  the  immediate  effect  of  the  use 
of  it,  civil  war. 
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It  remains  to  inquire  how  far  so  odious  an  engine  of  goyem- 
mont,  in  its  application  to  us,  would  even  be  capable  of  answer- 
ing its  end.  If  there  should  not  be  a  large  army,  constantly  at 
the  disposal  of  the  national  government,  it  would  either  not  bo 
able  to  employ  force  at  all,  or  when  this  could  be  done,  it  would 
amount  to  a  war  between  different  parts  of  the  confederacy, 
concerning  the  iniVactions  of  a  league ;  in  which  the  strongest 
combination  would  be  most  likely  to  prevail,  whether  it  con- 
sisted of  those  who  supported,  or  of  those  who  resisted,  the 
general  authority.  It  would  rarely  happen  that  the  delinquency 
to  be  redressed  would  bo  confined  to  a  single  member,  and  if 
there  were  more  than  one,  who  had  neglected  their  duty,  simi- 
larity of  situation  would  induce  them  to  unite  for  common 
defence.  Independent  of  this  motive  of  sympathy,  if  a  large 
and  influential  state  should  happen  to  be  the  aggressing  member, 
it  would  commonly  have  weight  enough  with  its  neighbours,  to 
win  over  some  of  them  as  associates  to  its  cause.  Specious 
arguments  of  danger  to  the  general  liberty  could  easily  be  con- 
trived; plausible  excuses  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  party,  could, 
without  difficulty,  be  invented,  to  alarm  the  apprehensions, 
inflame  the  passions,  and  conciliate  the  good  will  even  of  those 
states  which  were  not  chargeable  with  any  violation,  or  omission 
of  duty.  This  would  be  the  more  likely  to  take  place,  as  the 
delinquencies  of  the  larger  members  might  be  expected  some- 
times to  proceed  fVom  an  ambitious  premeditation  in  their  rulers, 
with  a  view  to  getting  rid  of  all  external  control  upon  their 
designs  of  personal  aggrandizement;  the  better  to  effect  which, 
it  is  presumable  they  would  tamper  beforehand  with  leading  indi- 
viduals in  the  adjacent  states.  If  associates  could  not  be  found  at 
home,  recourse  would  be  had  to  the  aid  of  foreign  powers,  who 
would  seldom  be  disinclined  to  encouraging  the  dissensions  of  a 
confederacy,  from  the  flrm  union  of  which  they  had  so  much  to 
fear.  When  the  sword  is  once  drawn,  the  passions  of  men 
observe  no  bounds  of  moderation.  The  suggestions  of  wounded 
pride,  the  instigations  of  irritated  resentment,  would  be  apt  tQ 
carry  the  states,  against  which  the   arms  of  the  union  were 
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exerted,  to  any  extremes  necessary  to  avenge  the  affh)nt,  or  to 
avoid  the  disgrace  of  submission.  The  first  war  of  this  kmu 
would  probably  terminate  in  a  dissolution  of  the  union. 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  violent  death  of  the  confede- 
racy. Its  more  natural  death  is  what  we  now  seem  to  be  on 
the  point  of  experiencing,  if  the  federal  system  be  not  speedily 
renovated  in  a  more  substantial  form.  It  is  not  probable,  con- 
sidering the  genius  of  this  country,  that  the  complying  states 
would  often  be  inclined  to  support  the  authority  of  the  union, 
by  engaging  in  a  war  against  the  non-complying  states.  They 
would  always  be  more  ready  to  pursue  the  milder  course  of 
putting  themselves  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  delinquent 
members,  by  an  imitation  of  their  example.  And  the  guilt  of  all 
would  thus  become  the  security  of  all.  Our  past  experience 
has  exhibited  the  operation  of  this  spirit  in  its  full  light.  There 
would  in  fact  be  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  when 
force  could  with  propriety  be  employed.  In  the  article  of  pecu- 
niary contribution,  which  would'  be  the  most  usual  source  of 
delinquency,  it  would  often  be  impossible  to  decide  whether  it 
had  proceeded  from  disinclination,  or  inability.  The  pretence 
of  the  latter  would  always  be  at  hand.  And  the  case  must  be 
very  flagrant  in  which  its  fallacy  could  be  detected  with  sufficient 
certainty  to  justify*  the  harsh  expedient  of  compulsion.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  problem  alone,  as  often  as  it  should  occur, 
would  open  a  wide  fleld  to  the  majority  that  happened  to  prevail 
in  the  national  council,  for  the  exercise  of  factious  views,  of 
partiality,  and  of  oppression. 

It  seems  to  require  no  pains  to  prove  that  the  states  ought 
not  to  prefer  a  national  constitution,  which  could  only  be  kept 
in  motion  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  large  army,  continually 
on  foot  to  execute  the  ordinary  requisitions  or  decrees  of  the  gov- 
ernment. And  yet  this  is  the  plain  alternative  involved  by  those 
who  wish  to  deny  it  the  power  of  extending  its  operations  to 
individuals.  Such  a  scheme,  if  practicable  at  all,  would  instantly 
degenerate  into  a  military  despotism;  but  it  will  be  found  in 
every  light  impracticable.    The  resources  of  the  union  would 
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not  bo  oqual  to  tbe  maintenance  of  an  army  oonsiderable  enough 
to  confine  the  larger  siates  within  tbe  limits  of  their  duty;  nor 
would  the  means  ever  be  furnished  of  forming  such  an  army  in 
the  first  instance.  Whoever  considers  tbe  x>opulousness  and 
strength  of  several  of  these  states  singly  at  the  present  juncture, 
and  looks  forward  to  what  they  will  become,  even  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  century,  will  at  once  dismiss  as  idle  and  visionary  any 
scheme,  which  aims  at  regulating  their  movements  by  laws,  to 
operate  upon  them  in  their  collective  capacities,  and  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  a  coercion  applicable  to  them  in  the  same  capacities. 
A  project  of  this  kind  is  little  less  romantic  than  the  monster- 
taming  spirit,  attributed  to  the  fabulous  heroes  and  demi-gods 
of  antiquity. 

Even  in  those  confederacies,  which  have  been  composed  of 
members  smaller  than  many  of  our  counties,  the  principle  of 
legislation  for  sovereign  states,  supported  by  military  coercion, 
has  never  been  found  effectual.  It  has  rarely  been  attempted 
to  be  employed,  but  against  the  weaker  members;  and  in  most 
instances  attempts  to  coerce  the  refractory  and  disobedient, 
have  been  the  signals  of  bloody  wars;  in  which  one  half  of  the 
confederacy  has  displayed  its  banners  against  the  other. 

The  result  of  these  observations  to  an  intelligent  mind  must 
be  clearly  this,  that  if  it  be  possible  at  any  rate  to  construct  a 
federal  government  capable  of  regulating  the  common  concerns, 
and  preserving  the  general  tranquillity,  it  must  be  founded,  as 
to  the  objects  comqaitted  to  its  care,  upon  the  reverse  of  the 
principle  contended  for  by  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  consti- 
tution. It  must  carry  its  agency  to  the  persons  of  the  citizens. 
It  must  stand  in  need  of  no  intermediate  legislations;  but  must 
itself  be  empowered  to  employ  the  arm  of  tbe  ordinary  magis- 
trate to  execute  its  own  resplutions.  The  majesty  of  the  national 
authority  must  be  manifested  through  the  medium  of  the  courts 
of  justice.  The  government  of  the  union,  like  that  of  each  state, 
must  be  able  to  address  itself  immediately  to  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  individuals;  and  to  attract  to  its  support,  those  passions,  which 
have  the  strongest  influence  upon  the  human  heart.    It  must,  in 
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Bhort,  possess  all  the  means,  and  have  a  right  to  resort  to  all 
the  methods,  of  executing  the  powers  with  which  it  is  entmstedi 
that  are  possessed  ahd  exercised  by  the  governments  of  the 
particular  states.  ,     '  • 

To  this  reasoning  it  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  if  any 
state  should  be  disaffected  to  the  authority  of  the  union,  it  could 
at  any  time  obstruct  the  execution  of  its  laws,  and  bring  the 
matter  to  the  same  issue  of  force,  with  the  necessity  of  which 
the  opposite  scheme  is  reproached. 

The  plausibility  of  this  objection  will  vanish  the  moment  we 
advert  to  the  essential  difference  between  a  mere  non-oom- 
PLiANOs  and  a  direct  and  aotivx  bssistanos.  If  the  interpo-; 
sition  of  the  state  legislatures  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  a 
measure  of  the  union,  they  have  only  not  to  act,  or  to  act 
XVASIVXLT,  and  the  measure  is  defeated.  This  neglect  of  duty 
may  be  disguised  under  affected  but  unsubstantial  provisions  qo 
as  not  to  appear,  and  of  course  not  to  excite  any  alarm  in  thof 
people  for  the  safety  of  the  constitution.  The  state  leaders  may 
even  make  a  merit  of  their  surreptitious  invasions  of  it,  on  the. 
ground  of  some  temporary  convenience,  exemption,  or  advan- 
tage. 

But  if  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  national  |rovemment 
should  not  require  the  intervention  of  the  state  legislatures;  if 
they  were  to  pass  into  immediate  operation  upon  the  citizens 
themselves,  the  particular  governments  could  not  interrupt  their 
progress  without  an  open  and  violent  exertion  of  an  unconstitu- 
tional  power.  "So  omission,  nor  evasions,  would  answer  th^ 
end.  They  would  be  obliged  to  act,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as 
would  leave  no  doubt  that  they  had  encroached  on  the  national 
rights.  An  experiment  of  this  nature  would  always  be  hazard- 
ous in  the  face  of  a  constitution  in  any  degree  competent  to  its 
own  defence,  and  of  a  people  enlightened  enough  to  distinguish 
between  a  legal  exercise  and  an  illegal  usurpation  of  authority. 
The  success  of  it  would  require  not  merely  a  factious  majority 
in  the  legislature,  but  the  concurrence  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  of  the  body  of  the  people.    If  the  judges  were  not«em-: 
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barked  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  legislature,  they  would  pro- 
nounce the  resolutions  of  such  a  majority  to  be  contrary  to  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  unconstitutional  and  void.  If  the 
people  wore  not  tainted  with  the  spirit  of  their  state  ropresent- 
atiyes,  they,  as  the  natural  guardians  of  the  constitution,  would 
throw  their  weight  into  the  national  scale,  and  give  it  a  decided 
prepondorancy  in  the  contest.  Attempts  of  this  kind  would 
not  often  be  made  with  levity  or  rashness;  because  they  could 
seldom  be  made  without  danger  to  the  authors;  unless  in  cases 
of  a  tyrannical  exercise  of  the  federal  authority. 

If  opposition  to  the  national  government  should  arise  from 
the  disorderly  conduct  of  refractory,  or  seditious  individuals,  it 
could  be  overcome  by  the  same  means  which  are  daily  em- 
ployed against  the  same  evil,  under  the  state  governments. 
The  magistracy,  being  equally  the  ministers  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  from  whatever  source  it  might  emanate,  would,  doubtless, 
be  as  ready  to  guard  the  national  as  the  local  regulations,  from 
the  inroads  of  private  licentiousness.  As  to  those  partial  com- 
motions and  insurrections,  which  sometimes  disquiet  society, 
from  the  intrigues  of  an  inconsiderable  faction,  or  from  sudden 
or  occasional  ill  humours,  that  do  not  infect  the  great  body  of 
the  community,  the  general  government  could  command  more 
extensive  resources,  for  the  suppression  of  disturbances  of  that 
kind,  than  would  be  in  the  power  of  any  single  member.  And 
as  to  thoBC  mortal  feuds,  which,  in  certain  conjunctures,  spread 
a  conflagration  through  a  whole  nation,  or  through  a  very  large 
proportion  of  it,  proceeding  either  from  weighty  causes  of  dis- 
content, given  by  the  government,  or  from  the  contagion  of 
some  violent  popular  paroxism,  they  do  not  fall  within  any 
ordinary  rules  of  calculation.  When  they  happen,  they  com- 
monly amount  to  revolutions,  and  dismemberments  of  empire. 
No  form  of  government  can  always  either  avoid  or  control 
them.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  guard  against  events  too  mighty 
for  human  foresight  or  precaution ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  object 
to  a  government,  because  it  could  not  perform  impossibilities. 

PuBLirs. 
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NEW   YORK,  DEOEMBER  6,  17g7. 


HAMILTON. 


THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  AND  ILLUSTRATED  BT  EXAMPLES,  TO 
SHOW  THE  TENDENCT  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENTS,  RATHER 
TO  ANARCHY  AMONG  THE  MEMBERS,  THAN  TTRANNT  IN  THE 
HEAD. 

An  objection,  of  a  nature  different  from  that  which  has  been 
stated  and  answered  in  my  last  address,  may,  perhaps,  be  urged 
against  the  principle  of  legislation  for  the  individual  citizens  of 
America.  It  may  be  said,  that  it  would  tend  to  render  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  union  too  powerful,  and  to  enable  it  to  absorb 
those  residuary  authorities,  which  it  might  be  judged  proper  to 
leave  with  the  states  for  local  purposes.  Allowing  the  utmost 
latitude  to  the  love  of  power,  which  any  reasonable  man  can 
require,  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  temptation  the 
persons  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, could  ever  feel  to  divest  the  states  of  the  authorities 
of  that  description.  The  regulation  of  the  mere  domestic  police 
of  a  state,  appears  to  me  to  hold  out  slender  allurements  to  am- 
bition. Commerce,  finance,  negooiation,  and  war,  seem  to  com- 
prehend all  the  objects  which  have  charms  for  minds  governed 
by  that  passion;  and  all  the  powers  necessary  to  those  objects, 
ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  lodged  in  the  national  deposi- 
tory. The  administration  of  private  justice  between  the  citi- 
eens  of  the  same  state:  the  supervision  of  agriculture,  and  of 
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other  concerns  of  a  siniilar  nature;  all  those  things,  in  short, 
which  are  proper  to  be  provided  for  by  local  legislation,  can 
never  be  desirable  cares  of  a  general  jurisdiction.  It  is  therefore 
improbable,  that  there  should  exist  a  disi>osition  in  the  federal 
councils,  to  usurp  the  i>owers  with  which  they  are  connected ; 
because  the  attempt  to  exercise  them,  would  be-  as  troublesome 
as  it  would  be  nugatory;  and  the  possession  of  them,  for  that 
reason,  would  contribute  nothing  to  the  dignity,  to  the  import- 
ance, or  to  the  splendour,  of  the  national  government. 

But  let  it  be  admitted,  for  argument  sake,  that  mere  wanton- 
ness, and  lust  of  domination,  would  be  sufficient  to  begot  that 
disposition ;  still  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  sense  of  the 
constituent  body  of  the  national  representatives,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  people  of  the  several  states,  would  control  the 
indulgence  of  so  extravagant  an  appetite.  It  will  always  be  far 
more  easy  for  the  state  governments  to  encroach  upon  the 
national  authorities,  than  for  the  national  government  to  en- 
croach upon  the  state  authorities.  The  proof  of  this  proposi- 
tion turns  upon  the  greater  degree  of  influence  which  the  state 
governments,  if  they  administer  their  affairs  with  uprightness 
and  prudence,  will  generally  i>osscss  over  the  people ;  a  circum- 
stance which  at  the  same  time  teaches  us,  that  there  is  an  inhe- 
rent and  intrinsic  weakness  in  all  federal  constitutions ;  and  that 
too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  their  organization,  to  give  them 
all  the  force  which  is  compatible  with  the  principles  of  liberty. 

The  superiority  of  influence  in  favor  of  the  particular  govern- 
ments, would  result  partly  from  the  diffusive  construction  of  the 
national  government ;  but  chiefly  from  the  nature  of  the  objects 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  state  administrations  would  be 
directed. 

It  is  a  known  fact  in  human  nature,  that  its  affections  are 
commonly  weak  in  proportion  to  the  distance  or  diffusiveness 
of  the  object.  Upon  the  same  principle  that  a  man  is  more 
attached  to  his  family  than  to  his  neighbourhood,  to  his 
neighbourhood  than  to  the  community  at  large,  the  people 
of  each  state  would  be  apt  to  feel  a  stronger  bias  towards 
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their  local  governments,  than  towards  the  government  of  th« 
union,  unless  the  force  of  that  principle  should  be  destroyed  by 
a  much  better  administration  of  the  latter. 

This  strong  propensity  of  the  human  heart,  would  find  power- 
ful auxiliaries  in  the  objects  of  state  regulation. 

The  variety  of  more  minute  interests,  which  will  necessarily 
fall  under  the  superintendence  of  the  local  administrations,  and 
which  will  form  so  many  rivulets  of  influence,  running  through 
every  part  of  the  society,  cannot  bo  particularized,  without 
involving  a  detail  too  tedious  and  uninteresting,  to  compensate 
for  the  instruction  it  might  afford. 

There  is  one  transcendent  advantage  belonging  to  the  pro- 
vince of  the  state  governments,  which  alone  suffices  to  place  the 
matter  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  light — I  mean  the  ordinary 
administration  of  criminal  and  civil  justice.  This,  of  all  others, 
is  the  most  powerful,  most  universal,  and  most  attractive  source 
of  popular  obedience  and  attachment.  It  is  this,  which,  being 
the  immediate  and  visible  guardian  of  life  and  property;  having 
its  benefits  and  its  terrors  in  constant  activity  before  the  public 
eye;  regulating  all  those  personal  interests,  and  familiar  con- 
cerns, to  which  the  sensibility  of  individuals  is  more  immediately 
awake;  contributes,  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  to  im- 
press upon  the.  minds  of  the  people  affection,  esteem,  and  reve- 
rence towards  the  government.  This  great  cement  of  society, 
which  will  diffuse  itself  almost  wholly  through  the  channels  of 
the  particular  governments,  independent  of  all  other  causes  of 
infiuence,  would  insure  them  so  decided  an  empire  over  their 
respective  citizens,  as  to  render  them  at  all  times  a  complete 
counterpoise,  and  not  unfrequently  dangerous  rivals  to  the  power 
of  the  union. 

The  operations  of  the  national  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  falling  less  iminediately  under  the  observation  of  the  mass 
of  the  citizens,  the  benefits  derived  from  it  will  chiefly  be  per- 
ceived, and  attended  to  by  speculative  men.  Belating  to  more 
general  interests,  they  will  be  loss  apt  to  come  home  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people;  and,  in  proportion,  less  likely  to  inspire 
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a  habitual    sense  of  obligation,  and  an  active  sentiment  of 
attachment. 

The  reasoning  on  this  head  has  been  abundantly  exemplified 
by  the  experience  of  all  federal  constitutions,  with  which  we  arc 
acquainted,  and  of  all  others,  which  have  borne  the  least  analogy 
to  them. 

Though  the  ancient  feudal  systems  were  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, confederacies,  yet  thoy  partook  of  the  nature  of  that  species 
of  association.  There '  was  a  common  head,  chieftain,  or  sove- 
reign,  whose  authority  extended  over  the  whole  nation ;  and  a 
number  of  subordinate  vassals,  or  feudatories,  who  had  large 
portions  of  land  allotted  to  them,  and  numerous  trains  of  inferior 
vassals  or  retainers,  who  occupied  and  cultivated  that  land  upon 
the  tenure  of  fealty,  or  obedience  to  the  persons  of  whom  they 
held  it.  Each  principal  vassal  was  a  kind  of  sovereign  within 
his  particular  demesnes.  The  consequences  of  this  situation 
were  a  continual  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  sovereign, 
and  frequent  wars  between  the  great  barons,  or  chief  feudatories 
themselves.  The  power  of  the  head  of  the  nation  was  com- 
monly too  weak  either  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  or  to  pro- 
tect the  people  against  the  oppressions  of  their  immediate  lords. 
This  period  of  European  affairs  is  emphatically  styled  by  his- 
torians, the  times  of  feudal  anarchy. 

When  the  sovereign  happened  to  be  a  man  of  vigorous  and 
warlike  temper  and  of  superior  abilities,  he  would  acquire  a  per- 
sonal weight  and  influence,  which  answered  for  the  time  the 
purposes  of  a  more  regular  authority.  But  in  general,  the  power 
of  the  barons  triumphed  over  that  of  the  prince ;  and  in  many 
instances  his  dominion  was  entirely  thrown  off,  and  the  great 
fiefs  were  erected  into  independent  principalities  or  states.  In 
those  instances  in  which  the  monarch  finally  prevailed  over  his 
vassals,  his  success  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  tyranny  of  those 
vassals  over  their  dependants.  The  barons,  or  nobles,  equally 
the  enemies  of  the  sovereign  and  the  oppressors  of  the  common 
people,  were  dreaded  and  detested  by  both;  till  mutual  danger 
and  mutual  interest  effected  an  union  between  them  fatal  to  the 
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power  of  the  aristocraoy.  Had  the  nobles,  by  a  conduct  of 
clemency  and  justice,  preserved  the  fidelity  and  devotion  of 
their  retainers  and  followers,  the  contests  between  them  and 
the  prince  must  almost  always  have  ended  in  their  favour,  and 
in  the  abridgement  or  subversion  of  the  royal  authority. 

This  is  not  ah  assertion  founded  merely  in  speculation  or  con- 
jecture. Among  other  illustrations  of  its  truth  which  might  be 
cited,  Scotland  will  furnish  a  cogent  example.  The  spirit  of 
clanship  which  was  at  an  early  day  introduced  into  that  king- 
dom, uniting  the  nobles  and  their  dependants  by  ties  equivalent 
to  those  of  kindred,  rendered  the  aristocracy  a  constant  over- 
match for  the  power  of  the  monarch,  till  the  incorporation  with 
England  subdued  its  fierce  and  ungovernable  spirit,  and  reduced 
it  within  those  rules  of  subordination,  which  a  more  rational 
and  a  more  energetic  system  of  civil  polity  had  previously 
established  in  the  latter  kingdom. 

The  separate  governments  in  a  confederacy  may  aptly  be  com- 
pared with  the  feudal  baronies;  with  this  advantage  in  their 
favour,  that  from  the  reasons  already  explained,  they  will  gene- 
rally possess  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  people;  and 
with  so  important  a  support,  will  be  able  etfectually  to  oppose 
all  encroachments  of  the  national  government.  It  will  be  well 
if  they  are  not  able  to  counteract  its  legitimate  and  necessary 
authority.  The  points  of  similitude  consist  in  the  rivalship  of 
power,  applicable  to  both,  and  in  the  conobntration  of  large 
portions  of  the  strength  of  the  community  into  particular  de- 
positories, in  one  case  at  the  disposal  of  individuals,  in  the 
other  case,  at  the  disposal  of  political  bodies. 

A  concise  review  of  the  events  that  have  attended  confederate 
governments,  will  further  illustrate  this  important  doctrine ;  an 
inattention  to  which  has  been  the  great  source  of  our  political 
mistakes,  and  has  given  our  jealousy  a  direction  to  the  wrong 
side.    This  review'  shall  form  the  subject  of  some  ensuing  papers. 

PUBLIUS. 
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THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  WITH  FARTHER  EXAMPLES. 

A&iONQ  the  oonfederacies  of  antiquity,  the  most  considerable 
was  that  of  the  Grecian  republics,  associated  under  the  Amphyo- 
tionic  council.  From  the  best  transmitted  accounts  of  this  cele- 
brated institution,  it  bore  a  very  instructive  analogy  to  the  pre- 
sent confederation  of  the  American  states. 

The  members  retained  the  character  of  independent  and 
sovereign  states,  and  had  equal  votes  in  the  federal  council. 
This  council  had  a  general  authority  to  propose  and  resolve 
whatever  it  judged  necessary  for. the  common  welfare  of  Greece ; 
to  declare  and  carry  on  war ;  to  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  all 
controversies  between  the  members;  to  fine  the  aggressing 
party;  to  employ  the  whole  force  of  the  confederacy  against 
the  disobedient;  to  admit  new  members.  The  Amphyctions 
were  the  guardians  of  religion,  and  of  the  immense  riches  be- 
longing to  the  temple  of  Delphos,  where  they  had  the  right  of 
jurisdiction  in  controversies  between  the  inhabitants  and  those 
who  came  to  consult  the  oracle.  As  a  further  provision  for  the 
efficacy  of  the  federal  powers,  they  took  an  oath  mutually  to 
defend  and  protect  the  united  cities,  to  punish  the  violaters  of 
this  oath,  and  to  inflict  vengeance  on  sacrilegious  despoilers  of 
the  temple. 
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In  theory,  and  upon  paper,  this  apparatus  of  powers,  seems 
amply  suffioient  for  all  general  purposes.  In  several  materiai 
instances,  they  exceed  the  powers  enumerated  in  the  articles  of 
confederation.  The  Amphyotions  had  in  their  hands  the  super- 
stition of  the  times,  one  of  the  principal  engines  by  which  gov- 
ernment was  then  maintained;  they  had  a  declared  authority 
to  use  coercion  against  refractory  cities,  and  were  bound  by 
oath  to  exert  this  authority  on  the  necessary  occasions. 

Very  different,  nevertheless,  was  the  experiment  from  the 
theory.  The  powers,  like  those  of  the  present  congress,  were 
administered  by  deputies  appointed  wholly  by  the  cities  in  their 
political  capacities;  and  exorcised  over  them  in  the  same  capa- 
cities. Hence  the  weakness,  the  disorders,  and  finally  the  de- 
struction of  the  confederacy.  The  more  powerful  members,  in- 
stead of  being  kept  in  awe  and  subordination,  tjnrannized  suc- 
cessively over  all  the  rest.  Athens,  as  we  learn  from  Demos- 
thenes, was  the  arbiter  of  Greece  seventy-three  years.  The 
Lacedemonians  next  governed  it  twenty-nine  years ;  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Thebans  had  their 
turn  of  domination. 

It  happened  but  too  often,  according  to  Plutarch,  that  the 
deputies  of  the  strongest  cities,  awed  and  corrupted  those  of  the 
weakest,  and  that  judgment  went  in  fiftvour  of  the  most  power- 
ful party. 

Bven  in  the  midst  of  defensive  and  dangerous  wars  with 
Persia  and  Macedon,  the  members  never  acted  in  concert,  and 
were  more  or  fewer  of  them,  eternally  the  dupes,  or  the  hire- 
lings, of  the  common  enemy.  The  intervals  of  foreign  war, 
were  filled  up  by  domestic  vicissitudes,  convulsions,  and  carnage. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Xerxes,  it  appears  that 
the  Lacedemonians  required  that  a  number  of  the  cities  should 
be  turned  out  of  the  confederacy  for  the  unfaithful  part  they 
had  acted.  The  Athenians,  finding  that  the  Lacedemonians 
would  lose  fewer  partizans  by  such  a  measure  than  themselves, 
and  would  become  masters  of  the  public  deliberations,  vigor- 
ously opposed  and  defeated  the  attempt.    This  piece  of  history 
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proveu  at  on 76  the  inefficiency  of  the  union;  the  ambition  and 
jealousy  of  its  most  powerfVil  members,  and  the  dependent  and 
degraded  condition  of  the  rest.  The  smaller  members,  though 
entitled  by  the  theory  of  their  system,  to  revolve  in  equal  pride 
and  majesty  around  the  common  centre,  had  in  fact  become 
satellites  of  the  orbs  of  primary  magnitude. 

Had  the  Greeks,  says  the  abb6  Milot,  been  as  wise  as  they 
were  courageous,  they  would  have  been  admonished  by  expe- 
rience of  the  necessity  of  a  closer  union,  and  would  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  peace  which  followed  their  success  against 
the  Persian  arms,  to  establish  such  a  reformation*  Instead  of 
this  obvious  policy,  Athens  and  Sparta,,  inflated  with  the  vic- 
tories and  the  glory  they  had  acquired,  became  first  rivals,  and 
then  enemies;  and  did  each  other  infinitely  more  mischief  than 
they  had  suffered  from  Xerxes.  Their  mutual  jealousies,  fears, 
hatreds,  and  injuries,  ended  in  the  celebrated  Peloponnesian 
war ;  which  itself  ended  in  the  ruin  and  slavery  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  had  begun  it. 

As  a  weak  government,  when  not  at  war,  is  ever  agitated  by 
internal  dissentions ;  so  these  never  fail  to  bring  on  fresh  calami- 
ties from  abroad.  The  Phocians  having  ploughed  up  some  con- 
secrated ground  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  the  Amphyc- 
tionic  council,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  age,  imposed 
a  fine  on  the  sacrilegious  offenders.  The  Phocians,  being 
abetted  by  Athens  and  Sparta,  refused  to  submit  to  the  decree. 
The  Thebans,  with  others  of  the  cities,  undertook  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  Amphyctions,  and  to  avenge  the  violated 
god.  The  latter  being  the  weaker  party,  invited  the  assistance 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  secretly  fostered  the  contest.  Philip 
gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  executing  the  designs  he  had 
long  planned  against  the  liberties  of  Greece.  By  his  intrigues 
and  bribes,  he  won  over  to  his  interests  the  popular  leaders  of 
several  cities ;  by  their  influence  and  votes,  gained  admission 
into  the  Amphyctionic  council ;  and  by  his  arts  and  his  arms, 
made  himself  master  of  the  confederacy. 

Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  fallacious  principle,  on 
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which  this  interesting  establishment  was  founded;  Had  Greece, 
says  a  judicious  observer  on  her  fate,  been  united  by  a  stricter 
confederation,  and  persevered  in  her  union,  she  would  never 
have  worn  the  chains  of  Macedon;  and  might  have  proved  a 
barrier  to  the  vast  projects  of  Rome. 

The  Achsdan  league,  as  it  is  called,  was  another  society  of 
Grecian  republics,  which  supplies  us  with  valuable  instruction. 

The  union  hero  was  far  more  intimate,  and  its  organization 
much  wiser,  than  in  the  preceding  instance.  It  will  accordingly 
appear,  that  though  not  exempt  from  a  similar  catastrophe,  it 
by  no  means  equally  deserved  it. 

The  cities  composing  this  league,  retained  their  municipal 
jurisdiction,  appointed  their  own  officers,  and  enjoyed  a  perfect 
equality.  The  senate  in  which  they  were  represented,  had  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  peace  and  war ;  of  sending  and  re- 
ceiving ambassadors;  of  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances;  of 
appointing  a  chief  magistrate  or  pretor,  as  he  was  called, — who 
commanded  their  armies;  and  who,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  ten  of  the  senators,  not  only  administered  the  government 
in  the  recess  of  the  senate,  but  had  a  great  share  in  its  delibe- 
rations, when  assembled.  According  to  the  primitive  constitu- 
tion, there  were  two  pretors  associated  in  the  administration, 
but  on  trial,  a  single  one  was  preferred. 

It  appears  that  the  cities  had  all  the  same  laws  and  customs, 
the  same  weights  and  measures,  and  the  same  money.  But  how 
far  this  effect  proceeded  from  the  authority  of  the  federal  coun- 
cil, is  left  in  uncertainty.  It  is  said  only,  that  the  cities  were 
in  a  manner  compelled  to  receive  the  same  laws  and  usages. 
When  Lacedemon  was  brought  into  the  league,  by  Philoposmen, 
it  was  attended  with  an  abolition  of  the  institutions  and  laws 
of  Lycurgus,  and  an  adoption  of  those  of  the  Achoans.  The 
Amphyctionic  confederacy,  of  which  she  had  been  a  member, 
left  her  in  the  full  exercise  of  her  government  and  her  legisla- 
tion. This  circumstance  alone  proves  a  very  material  differ- 
once  in  the  genius  of  the  two  systems. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  monuments  which  remain 
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of  this  curious  political  fabric  are  bo  imperfect.  Could  its  inte* 
rior  Btructure  and  regular  operation  be  aBcertained,  it  is  pro- 
bable  that  more  light  would  be  thrown  by  it  on  the  science  of 
federal  govemmont,  than  by  any  of  the  like  experiments  with 
which  wo  are  acquainted. 

One  important  fact  seems  to  be  witnessed  by  all  the  historians 
who  take  notice  of  Achiean  affairs.  It  is,  that  as  well  after  the 
renovation  of  the  league  by  Aratus,  as  before  its  dissolution  by 
the  arts  of  Macedon,  there  was  infinitely  more  of  moderation 
and  justice  in  the  administration  of  its  government,  and  less  of 
violence  and  sedition  in  the  people,  than  were  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  cities  exercising  singly  all  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty. 
The  abb6  Mably  in  his  observations  on  Greece,  says  that  the 
popular  government,  which  was  so  tempestuous  elsewhere, 
caused  no  disorders  in  the  members  of  the  Achiean  republic, 
because  it  was  there  tempered  by  tJie  general  authority  and  laws  of 
tlie  confederacy. 

We  are  not  to  conclude  too  hastily,  however,  that  faction  did 
not  in  a  certain  degree  agitate  the  particular  cities;  much  less, 
that  a  due  subordination  and  harmony  reigned  in  the  general 
system.  The  contrary  is  sufficiently  displayed  in  the  vicissitudes 
and  fate  of  the  republic. 

Whilst  the  Amphyctionic  confederacy  remained,  that  of  the 
Acho^ans,  which  comprehended  the  less  important  cities  only, 
made  little  figure^ on  the  theatre  of  Greece.  When  the  former 
became  a  victim  to  Macedon,  the  latter  was  spared  by  the  policy 
of  Philip  and  Alexander.  Under  the  successors  of  those  princes, 
however,  a  different  policy  prevailed.  The  arts  of  division  were 
practised  among  the  Achseans;  each  city  was  seduced  into  a 
separate  interest;  the  union  was  dissolved.  Some  of  the  cities 
fell  under  the  tyranny  of  Macedonian  garrisons :  others  under 
that  of  usurpers  springing  out  of  their  own  confusions.  Shame 
and  oppression  ere  long  awakened  their  love  of  liberty.  A  few 
cities  re-united.  Their  example  was  followed  by  others,  as 
opportunities  were  found  of  cutting  off  their  tyrants.  The 
league  soon  embraced  almost  the  whole  Peloponnesus.    Macedon 
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Baw  its  progress;  but  was  hindered  by  internal  dissentions  from 
stopping  it.  All  Greece  caught  the  enthusiasm,  and  seemed 
ready  to  unite  in  one  confederacy,  when  the  jealousy  and  env^ 
in  Sparta  and  Athens,  of  the  rising  glory  of  the  Achieans,  threw 
a  fatal  damp  on  the  enterprise.  The  dread  of  the  Macedonian 
power  induced  the  league  to  court  the  alliance  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Syria;  who,  as  successors  of  Alexander,  were  rivals 
>  of  the  king  of  Macedon.  This  policy  was  defeated  by  Cleomenes, 
king  of  Sparta,  who  was  led  by  his  ambition  to  make  an  unpro- 
voked attack  on  his  neighbours  the  Achieans;  and  who,  as  an 
enemy  to  Macedon,  had  interest  enough  with  the  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  princes,  to  effect  a  breach  of  their  engagements  with  the 
league.  The  Achsans  were  now  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  sub- 
mitting to  Cleomenes,  or  of  supplicating  the  aid  of  Macedon, 
its  former  oppressor.  The  latter  expedient  was  adopted.  The' 
contest  of  the  Greeks  always  afforded  a  pleasing  opportunity  to 
that  powerful  neighbour,  of  intermeddling  in  their  affairs.  A 
Macedonian  army  quickly  appeared :  Cleomenes  was  vanquished. 
The  Achffians  soon  experienced,  as  often  happens,  that  a  victo- 
rious and  powerful  ally,  is  but  another  name  for  a  master.  All 
that  their  most  abject  compliances  could  obtain  from  him,  was  a 
toleration  of  the  exercise  of  their  laws.  Philip,  who  was  now 
on  the  throne  of  Macedon,  soon  provoked,  by  his  tyrannies,  fresh 
combinations  among  the  Greeks.  The  Achsans,  though  weak- 
ened by  internal  dissentions,  and  by  the  revolt  of  Messene,  one 
of  its  members,  being  joined  by  the  Etolians  and  Athenians, 
erected  the  standard  of  opposition.  Finding  themselves,  though 
thus  supported,  unequal  to  the  undertaking,  they  once  more  had 
recourse  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  introducing  the  succour 
of  foreign  arms.  The  Bomans,  to  whom  the  invitation  was 
made,  eagerly  embraced  it.  Philip  was  conquered:  Macedon 
0ubdued.  A  new  crisis  ensued  to  the  league.  Dissentions  broke 
out  among  its  members.  These  the  Bomans  fostered.  Calli- 
crates,  and  other  popular  loaders,  became  mercenary  instruments 
for  inveigling  their  countrymen.  The  more  effectually  to 
nourish  discord  and  disorder,  the  Romans  had,  to  the  astonish- 
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ment  of  those  who  confided  in  their  sincerity,  already  proclaimed 
universal  liberty*  throughout  Greece.  With  the  same  insidious 
views,  they  now  seduced  the  members  Arom  the  league,  by 
representing  to  their  pride,  the  violation  it  committed  on  their 
sovereignty.  By  these  arts,  this  union,  the  last  hope  of  Greece, 
the  last  hope  of  ancient  liberty,  was  torn  into  pieces;  and  such 
imbecility  and  distraction  introduced,  that  the  arms  of  Home 
found  little  difficulty  in  completing  the  ruin  which  their  arts 
had  commenced.  The  Ach»ans  were  cut  to  pieces;  and  Achaia 
loaded  with  chains,  under  which  it  is  groaning  at  this  hour. 

I  have  thought  it  not  superfluous  to  give  the  outlines  of  this 
important  portion  of  history;  both  because  it  teaches  more  than 
one  lesson;  and  because,  as  a  supplement  to  the  outlines  of  the 
Ach»an  constitution,  it  emphatically  illustrates  the  tendency  of 
federal  bodies,  rather  to  anarchy  among  the  members,  than  to 
tyrannv  in  the  head. 

PUBLIUS. 

*  This  WM  bai  another  name  more  ipeoiouf ,  for  the  independonoo  of  the 
BMmoert  on  the  federal  head. 
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THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  WITH  FURTHER  EXAMPLES. 

The  example^  of  ancient  confederacies,  cited  in  my  last  paper, 
have  not  exhausted  the  source  of  experimental  instruction  on 
this  subject.  There  are  existing  institutions,  founded  on  a 
similar  principle,  which  merit  particular  consideration.  The 
first  which  presents  itself  is  the  Germanic  body. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  Germany  was  occupied  by 
seven  distinct  nations,  who  had  no  common  chief.  The  Franks, 
one  of  the  number,  having  conquered  the  Gauls,  established  the 
kingdom  which  has  taken  its  name  fh>m  them.  In  the  ninth 
century,  Charlemagne,  its  warlike  monarch,  carried  his  victorious 
arms  in  every  direction ;  and  Germany  became  a  part  of  his  vast 
dominions.  On  the  dismemberment,  which  took  place  under 
his  sons,  this  part  was  erected  into  a  separate  and  independent 
empire.  Charlemagne  and  his  immediate  descendants  possessed 
the  reality,  as  well  as  the  ensigns  and  dignity  of  imperial 
power.  But  the '  principal  vassals,  whose  fiefs  had  become 
hereditary,  and  who  composed  the  national  diets,  which  Gharle 
magne  had  not  abolished,  gradually  threw  off  the  yoke,  and 
advanced  to  sovereign  jurisdiction  and  independence.  The  force 
of  imperial  sovereignty  was  insufficient  to  restrain  such  power- 
ful dependants;  or  to  preserve  the  unity  and  tranquillity  of  th« 
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empiro.  The  most  fhrioaa  private  won,  accompanied  with  every 
Bpecies  of  calamity,  were  carried  on  between  the  different  princes 
and  states.  The  imperial  authority,  unable  to  maintain  tha 
public  order,  declined  by  degrees,  till  it  was  almost  extinct  in 
the  anarchy,  which  agitated  the  long  interval  between  the  death 
of  the  last  emperor  of  the  Suabian,  and  the  accession  of  the  first 
emperor  of  the  Austrian  lines.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the 
emperors  enjoyed  fhll  sovereignty:  In  the  fifteenth,  they  had 
little  more  than  the  symbols  and  decorations  of  power. 

Out  of  this  feudal  system,  which  has  itself  many  of  the  import- 
ant features  of  a  confederacy,  has  grown  the  federal  system, 
which  constitutes  the  Germanic  empire.  Its  powers  are  vested 
in  a  diet  representing  the  component  members  of  the  confede- 
racy; in  the  emperor  who  is  the  executive  magistrate,  with  a 
negative  on  the  decrees  of  the  diet;  and  in  the  imperial  cham- 
ber and  aulic  council,  two  judiciary  tribunals  having  supreme 
jurisdiction  in  controversies  which  concern  the  empire,  or  which 
happen  among  its  members. 

The  diet  possesses  the  general  power  of  legislating  for  the 
empire;  of  making  war  and  peace;  contrmsting  alliances;  assess- 
ing quotas  of  troops  and  money;  constructing  fortresses;  regu- 
lating coin;  admitting  new  members;  and  subjecting  disobedient 
members  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  by  which  the  party  is  degraded 
fh>m  his  sovereign  rights,  and  his  possessions  forfoitod.  The 
members  of  the  confederacy  are  expressly  rostrictod  fVom  enter- 
ing into  compacts,  prejudicial  to  the  empire,  fVom  imposing  tolls 
and  duties  on  their  mutual  intercourse,  without  the  consent  of 
the  emperor  and  diet;  from  altering  the  value  of  money;  from 
doing  injustice  to  one  another;  or  from  affording  assistance  or 
retreat  to  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  And  the  ban  is  de- 
nounced against  such  as  shall  violate  any  of  those  restrictions. 
The  members  of  the  diet,  as  such,  are  subject  in  all  cases  to  be 
judged  by  the  emperor  and  diet,  and  in  their  private  capacities, 
by  the  aulic  council  and  imperial  chamber. 

The  prerogatives  of  the  emperor  are  numerous.  The  most 
important  of  them  are,  his  exclusive  right  to  make  propositions 
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to  the  diet;  to  negative  its  resolutions;  to  name  ambassadors; 
to  confer  dignities  and  titles;  to  fill  vacant  electorates;  to  found 
universities;  to  grant  privileges  not  injurious  to  the  states  of  the 
empire;  to  receive  and  apply  the  public  revenues;  and  generally  * 
to  watch  over  the  public  safety.  In  certain  cases,  the  electors 
form  a  council  to  him.  In  quality  of  emperor,  he  possesses  no 
territory  within  the  empire;  nor  receives  any  revenue  for  his 
support.  But  his  revenues  and  dominions,  in  other  qualities, 
constitute  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Europe. 

From  such  a  parade  of  constitutional  powers,  in  the  represen- 
tatives and  head  of  this  confederacy,  the  natural  supposition 
would  be,  that  it  must  form  an  exception  to  the  general  charac- 
ter which  belongs  to  its  kindred  systems. — Nothing  would  be 
farther  from  the  reality.  The  fundamental  principle,  on  which 
it  rests,  that  the  empire  is  a  community  of  sovereigns;  that  the 
diet  is  a  representation  of  sovereigns;  and  that  the  laws  are 
addressed  to  sovereigns;  renders  the  empire  a  nerveless  body; 
incapable  of  regulating  its  own  members;  insecure  against  ex- 
ternal dangers;  and  agitated  with  unceasing  fermentations  in 
its  own  bowels. 

The  history  of  Germany,  is  a  history  of  wars  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  princes  and  states;  of  wars  among  the  princes 
and  states  themselves;  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  strong,  and 
the  oppression  of  the  weak;  of  foreign  intrusions,  and  foreign 
intrigues;  of  requisitions  of  men  and  money  disregarded,  or 
partially  complied  with ;  of  attempts  to  enforce  them,  altogether 
abortive,  or  attended  with  slaughter  and  desolation,  involving 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty;  of  general  imbecility,  confusion, 
and  misery. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  emperor,  with  one  part  of  the 
empire  on  his  side,  was  seen  engaged  against  the  other  princes 
and  states.  In  one  of  the  conflicts,  the  emperor  himself  was  put 
to  flight,  and  very  near  being  made  prisoner  by  the  elector  of 
Saxony.  The  late  king  of  Prussia  was  more  than  once  pitted 
against  his  imperial  sovereign;  and  commonly  proved  an  over- 
match for  him.     Controversies  and  wars  amoug  the  members 
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ihemselves,  have  been  so  common,  that  the  German  annals  are 
crowded  with  the  bloody  pages  which  describe  them.  Previous 
to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  Germany  was  desolated  by  a  war 
of  thirty  years,  in  which  the  emperor,  with  one  half  of  the 
empire,  was  on  one  side;  and  Sweden,  with  the  other  half,  on 
the  opposite  side.  Peace  was  at  length  negociat^d,  and  dictated 
by  foreign  powers;  and  the  articles  of  it,  to  which  foreign 
powers  are  parties,  made  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Germanic 
constitution. 

If  the  nation  happens,  on  any  emergency,  to  be  more  united 
by  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  its  situation  is  still  deplorable. 
Military  preparations  must  be  preceded  by  so  many  tedious  dis- 
cussions, arising  from  the  jealousies,  pride,  separate  views,  and 
clashing  pretensions,  of  sovereign  bodies,  that  before  the  diet 
can  settle  the  arrangements,  the  enemy  are  in  the  field;  and 
before  the  federal  troops  are  ready  to  take  it,  are  retiring  into 
winter  quarters. 

The  small  body  of  national  troops,  which  has  been  judged 
necessary  in  time  of  peace,  is  defectively  kept  up,  badly  paid, 
infected  with  local  prejudices,  and  supported  by  irregular  and 
disproportionate  contributions  to  the  treasury. 

The  impossibility  of  maintaining  order,  and  dispensing  justice 
among  these  sovereign  subjects,  produced  the  experiment  of 
dividing  the  empire  into  nine  or  ten  circles  or  districts;  of 
giving  them  an  interior  organization;  and  of  charging  them 
with  the  military  execution  of  the  laws  against  delinquent  and 
contumacious  members.  This  experiment  has  only  served  to 
demonstrate  more  fblly,  the  radical  vice  of  the  constitution. 
Each  circle  is  the  miniature  picture  of  the  deformities  of  this 
political  monster.  They  either  fail  to  execute  their  commis- 
sions, or  they  do  it  with  all  the  devastation  and  carnage  of  civil 
war.  Sometimes  whole  circles  are  defaulters;  and  then  they 
increase  the  mischief  which  they  were  instituted  to  remedy. 

We  may  form  some  judgment  of  this  scheme  of  military  coer- 
cion, from  a  sample  given  by  Thuanus.  In  Donawerth,  a  fVee 
and  imperial  city,  of  the  circle  of  Suabia,  the  abb^  do  St.  CroiK 
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enjoyed  certain  immanities  which  had  been  reserved  to  him.  In 
the  exercise  of  these,  on  some  public  occasion,  outrages  wer^ 
committed  on  him,  by  the  people  of  the  city.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  city  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire;  and  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  though  director  of  another  circle,  obtained  an 
appointment  to  enforce  it.  He  soon  appeared  before  the  city, 
with  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  troops;  and  finding  it  a  fit  occa- 
sion, as  he  had  siecretly  intended  from  the  beginning,  to  revive 
an  antiquated  claim,  on  the  pretext  that  his  ancestors  had  suf- 
fered the  place  to  be  dismembered  from  his  territory;*  ho  took 
possession  of  it  in  his  own  name;  disarmed  and  punished  the 
inhabitants,  and  re-annexed  the  city  to  his  domains.  « 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  what  has  so  long  kept  this  dis-' 
jointed  machine  from  falling  entirely  to  pieces?  The  answer 
is  obvious.  The  weakness  of  most  of  the  members,  who  are  un- 
willing to  expose  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  foreign  powers; 
the  weakness  of  most  of  the  principal  members,  compared  with 
the  formidable  powers  all  around  them;  the  vast  weight  and 
influence  which  the  emperor  derives  from  his  separate  and 
hereditary  dominions;  and  the  interest  he  feels  in  preserving  a 
system  with  which  his  family  pride  is  connected,  and  which 
constitutes  him  the  first  prince  in  Europe;  these  causes  support 
a  feeble  and  precarious  union;  whilst  the  repellent  quality,  in- 
cident to  the  nature  of  sovereignty,  and  which  time  continually 
strengthens,  prevents  any  reform  whatever,  founded  on  a  pro- 
per consolidation.  Nor  is  it  to  bo  imagined,  if  this  obstacle 
could  bo  surmounted,  that  the  neighbouring  powers  would  suffer 
a  revolution  to  take  place,  which  would  give  to  the  empire  the 
force  and  pre-eminence  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Foreign  nations 
have  long  considered  themselves  as  interested  in  the  changes 
made  by  events  in  this  constitution;  and  have,  on  various  occa- 
sions, betrayed  their  policy  of  perpetuating  its  anarchy  and 
weakness. 

if  more  direct  examples  were  wanting,  Poland,  as  a  govern- 

*  Pfeflfel,  NoaTol  »breg.  ohronol.  de  Thist.  &o.  d*Allem»gne,  says  the  pre- 
text WM  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  expense  of  the  expedition. 
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ment  over  local  sovereigns,  might  not  improperly  be  taken 
notice  of.  Nor  could  any  proof,  more  striking,  be  given  of  the 
calamities  flowing  from  snch  institations. — ^Equally  unfit  for  self- 
government,  and  self-defence,  it  has  long  been  at  the  mercy  of 
its  powerful  neighbours;  who  have  lately  had  the  mercy  to  dis- 
burden it  of  one  third  of  its  people  and  territories. 

The  connection  among  the  Swiss  cantons,  scarcely  amounts  to 
a  confederacy;  though  it  is  sometimes  cited  as  an  instance  of 
the  stability  of  such  institutions. 

They  have  no  common  treasury;  no  common  troops  even  in 
war;  no  common  coin;  no  common  judicatory,  nor  any  other 
common  mark  of  sovereignty. 

They  are  kept  together  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  topograph- 
ical  position ;  by  their  individual  weakness  and  insignificancy ; 
by  the  fear  of  powerful  neighbours,  to  one  of  which  they  were 
formerly  subject;  by  the  few  sources  of  contention  among  a 
people  of  snch  simple  and  homogeneous  manners;  by  their  joint 
interest  in  their  dependent  possessions;  by  the  mutual  aid  they 
stand  in  need  of,  for  suppressing  insurrections  and  rebellions; 
an  aid  expressly  stipulated,  and  often  required  and  afforded; 
and  by  the  necessity  of  some  regular  and  permanent  provision 
for  accommodating  disputes  among  the  cantons.  The  provision 
is,  thai  the  parties  at  variance  shall  each  choose  four  judges  out 
of  the  neutral  cantons,  who,  in  case  of  disagreement,  choose  an 
umpire.  This  tribunal,  under  an  oath  of  impartiality,  pro- 
nounces definitive  sentence,  which  all  the  cantons  are  bound  to 
enforce.  The  competency  of  this  regulation  may  be  estimated 
by  a  clause  in  their  treaty  of  1683,  with  Victor  Amadeus  of 
Savoy;  in  which  he  obliges  himself  to  interpose  as  mediator  in 
disputes  between  the  cantons;  and  to  employ  force,  if  necessary, 
against  the  contumacious  party. 

So  far  as  the  peculiarity  of  their  case  will  admit  of  comparison 
with  that  of  the  United  States,  it  serves  to  confirm  the  principle 
intended  to  bo  established.  Whatever  efficacy  the  union  may 
have  had  in  ordinary  cases,  it  appears  that  the  moment  a  cause 
of  difference  sprang  up,  capable  of  trying  its  strength,  it  failed. 
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The  oontroversieB  on  the  subject  of  religion,  which  in  tiiree 
instances  have  kindled  violent  and  bloody  contests,  may  be  said 
in  fact  to  have  severed  the  league.  The  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic cantons,  have  since  had  their  separate  diets;  where  all  the 
most  important  concerns  are  ac^usted,  and  which  have  left  the 
general  diet  little  other  business  than  to  take  care  of  the  common 
bailages. 

That  separation  had  another  consequence,  which  merits  atten- 
tion. It  produced  opposite  alliances  with  foreign  powers;  of 
Bern,  as  the  head  of  the  Protestant  association,  with  the  United 
Provinces;  and  of  Luzerne,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  associa- 
tion, with  France* 

PUBUUS. 
22 
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HAMILTON  AND  MADISON. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  WITH  FUBTHER  EXAMPLES. 

The  United  Netherlands  are  a  confederacy  of  republics,  or 
rather  of  aristocracies,  of  a  very  remarkable  texture;  yet  con- 
firming all  the  lessons  derived  from  those  which  we  have  already 
reviewed. 

The  union  is  composed  of  seven  co-equal  and  sovereign  states, 
and  each  state  or  province  is  a  composition  of  equal  and  inde- 
pendent cities.  In  all  important  cases,  not  only  the  provinces, 
but  the  cities,  must  be  unanimous. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  union  is  represented  by  the  states 
general,  consisting  usually  of  about  fifty  deputies  appointed  by 
the  provinces.  They  hold  their  seats,  some  for  life,  some  for 
six,  three,  and  one  years.  From  two  provinces  they  continue  in 
appointment  during  pleasure. 

The  states  general  have  authority  to  enter  into  treaties  and 
alliances;  to  make  war  and  peace;  to  raise  armies  and  equip 
fleets;  to  ascertain  quotas  and  demand  contributions.  In  all 
these  cases,  however,  unanimity  and  the  sanction  of  their  con- 
stituents are  requisite.  They  have  authority  to  appoint  and 
receive  ambassadors;  to  execute  treaties  and  alliances  already 
formed;  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and 
exports;  to  regulate  the  mint,  with  a  saving  to  the  provincial 
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rights;  to  govern  as  sovereigns  the  dependent  territories.  The 
provinces  are  restrained,  unless  with  the  general  consent,  irom 
entering  into  foreign  treaties;  fh>m  establishing  imposts  inju- 
rious to  others,  or  charging  their  neighbours  with  higher  duties 
than  their  own  subjects.  A  council  of  state,  a  chamber  of 
accounts,  with  five  colleges  of  admiralty,  aid  and  fortify  the 
federal  administration. 

The  executive  magistrate  of  the  union  is  the  stadtholder,  who 
is  now  an  hereditary  prince.  His  principal  weight  and  influence 
in  the  republic  are  derived  from  his  independent  title;  from  his 
great  patrimonial  estates;  from  his  family  connections  with 
some  of  the  chief  potentates  of  Europe;  and  more  than  all, 
perhaps,  from  his  being  stadtholder  in  the  several  provinces,  as 
well  as  for  the  union,  in  which  provincial  quality,  he  has  the 
appointment  of  town  magistrates  under  certain  regulations, 
executes  provincial  decrees,  presides  when  he  pleases  in  the 
provincial  tribunals;  and  has  throaghout  the  power  of  pardon. 

As  stadtholder  of  the  union,  he  has,  however,  considerable 
prerogatives. 

In  his  political  capacity,  he  has  authority  to  settle  disputes 
between  the  provinces,  when  other  methods  fail;  to  assist  at 
the  deliberations  of  the  states  general,  and  at  their  particular 
conferences;  to  give  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  to 
keep  agents  for  his  particular  affairs  at  foreign  courts. 

In  his  military  capacity,  he  commands  the  federal  troops; 
provides  for  garrisons,  and  in  general  regulates  military  affairs; 
disposes  of  all  appointments  from  colonels  to  ensigns,  and  of  the 
governments  and  posts  of  fortified  towns. 

In  his  marine  capacity,  he  is  admiral  general,  and  superintends 
and  directs  every  thing  relative  to  naval  forces,  and  other  naval 
affairs;  presides  in  the  admiralties  in  person  or  by  proxy;  ap- 
points lieutenant  admirals  and  other  officers;  and  establishes 
councils  of  war,  whose  sentences  are  not  executed  till  he  ap- 
proves them. 

nifl  revenue,  exclusive  of  his  private  income,  amounts  to 
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800,000  florins.  The  standing  army  which  he  oommands  con- 
sists of  about  40,000  men. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  celebrated  Belgic  confederacy,  as 
delineated  on  parchment.  What  are  the  characters  which  prac- 
tice has  stampt  upon  itf  Imbecility  in  the  govemment;  dis- 
cord among  the  provinces;  foreign  influence  and  indignities; 
a  precarious  existence  in  peace,  and  peculiar  calamities  from 
war. 

It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Orotius,  that  nothing  but  the 
hatred  of  his  countrymen  to  the  house  of  Austria,  kept  them 
fVom  being  ruined  by  the  vices  of  their  constitution. 

The  union  of  Utrecht,  says  another  respectable  writer,  reposes 
an  authority  in  the  states  general,  seemingly  sufficient  to  secure 
harmony,  but  the  jealousy  in  each  province  renders  the  practice 
very  different  i^om  the  theory. 

•  The  same  instrument,  says  another,  obliges  each  province  to 
levy  certain  contributions;  but  this  article  never  could,  and 
probably  never  will,  be  executed ;  because  the  inland  provinces, 
who  have  little  commerce,  cannot  pay  an  equal  quota. 

In  matters  of  contribution,  it  is  the  practice  to  wave  the 
articles  of  the  constitution.  The  danger  of  delay  obliges  the 
consenting  provinces  to  Aimish  their  quotas,  without  waiting 
for  the  others;  and  then  to  obtain  reimbursement  from  the 
others,  by  deputations,  which  are  frequent,  or  otherwise,  as  they 
can.  The  great  wealth  and  influence  of  the  province  of  Holland, 
enable  her  to  effect  both  these  purposes. 

It  has  more  than  once  happened  that  the  deflcioncies  have 
been  ultimately  to  be  collected  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  a 
thing  practicable,  though  dreadful,  in  a  confederacy,  whore  one 
of  the  members  exceeds  in  force  all  the  rest;  and  where  several 
of  them  are  too  small  to  meditate  resistance :  But  utterly  im- 
practicable in  one  composed  of  members,  several  of  which  are 
equal  to  each  other  in  strength  and  resources,  and  equal  singly 
to  a  vigorous  and  persevering  defence. 

Foreign  ministers,  says  Sir  William  Temple,  who  was  himself 
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a  foreign  minister,  elude  matters  taken  cuL^  rtferendum^  by  lam 
pering  with  the  proyinces  and  cities.    In  1726,  the  treatr  of 
Hanover  was  delayed  by  these  means  a  whole  year.    Instarces 
of  a  like  nature  are  numerous  and  notorious. 

In  critical  emergencies,  the  states  general  are  oflen  compelled 
to  overleap  their  constitutional  bounds.  In  1688,  they  concluded 
a  treaty  of  themselves,  at  the  risk  of  their  heads.  The  treaty  of 
Westphalia  in  1648,  by  which  their  independence  was  formally 
and  finally  recognized,  was  concluded  without  the  consent  of 
Zealand.  Even  as  recently  as  the  last  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  the  constitutional  principle  of  unanimity  was  departed 
from.  A  weak  constitution  must  necessarily  terminate  in  disso- 
lution, for  want  of  proper  powers,  or  from  the  usurpation  of. 
powers  requisite  for  the  public  safety.  Whether  the  usurpation, 
when  once  begun,  will  stop  at  the  salutary  point,  or  go  forward 
to  the  dangerous  extreme,  must  depend  on  the  contingencies  of 
the  moment.  Tyranny  has  perhaps  ofbener  grown  out  of  the 
assumptions  of  power,  called  for,  on  pressing  exigencies,  by  a 
defective  constitution,  than  out  of  the  full  exercise  of  the  largest 
constitutional  authorities. 

Notwithstanding  the  calamities  produced  by  the  stadtholder-. 
ship,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  without  his  influence  in  the 
individual  provinces,  the  causes  of  anarchy  manifest  in  the  con- 
federacy, would  long  ago  have  di^olved  it.  "  Under  such  a 
government,  says  the  abb^  Mably,  the  union  could  never  have 
subsisted,  if  the  provinces  had  not  a  spring  within  themselves, 
capable  of  quickening  their  tardiness,  and  compelling  them  to 
the  same  way  of  thinking.  This  spring  is  the  stadtholder.'' 
It  is  remarked  by  Sir  William  Temple,  "that  in  the  intermis-. 
sions  of  the  stadtholdership,  Holland,  by  her  riches  and  her. 
authority,  which  drew  the  others  into  a  sort  of  dependence,  sup- 
plied the  place." 

These  are  not  the  only  circumstances  which  have  controlled 
the  tendency  to  anarchy  and  dissolution.  The  surrounding 
powers  impose  an  absolute  necessity  of  union  to  a  certain  de- 
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gree,  at  the  Bame  time  that  they  nourish,  by  their  intrigaes,  the 
constitutional  vices,  which  keep  the  republic  in  some  measure 
always  at  their  mercy. 

The  true  patriots  have  long  bewailed  the  fatal  operation  of 
these  vices,  and  have  made  no  less  than  four  regular  experi- 
ments by  extraordinary  assemblies^  convened  for  the  special  pur- 
pose, to  apply  a  remedy.  As  many  times,  has  their  laudable 
zeal  found  it  impossible  to  unite  the  public  councils  in  reforming 
the  known,  the  acknowledged,  the  fatal  evils  of  the  existing 
constitution.  Let  us  pause,  my  fellow-citizens,  for  one  moment, 
over  this  melancholy  and  monitory  lesson  of  history;  and  with 
the  tear  that  drops  for  the  calamities  brought  on  mankind  by 
their  adverse  opinions  and  selfish  passions,  let  our  gratitude 
mingle  an  ejaculation  to  Heaven,  for  the  propitious  concord 
which  has  distinguished  the  consultations  for  our  political 
happiness. 

A  design  was  also  conceived,  of  establishing  a  general  tax  to 
be  administered  by  the  federal  authority.  This  also  had  its 
adversaries  and  failed. 

This  unhappy  people  seem  to  be  now  suffering,  from  popular 
convulsions,  from  dissentions  among  the  states,  and  fr^m  the 
actual  invasion  of  foreign  arms,  the  crisis  of  their  destiny.  All 
nations  have  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  awful  spectacle.  The  first 
wish  prompted  by  humanity  is,  that  this  severe  trial  may  issue 
in  such  a  revolution  of  their  government,  as  will  establish  their 
union,  and  render  it  the  parent  of  tranquillity,  freedom,  and 
happiness :  The  next,  that  the  asylum  under  which,  we  trust, 
the  enjoyment  of  these  blessings  will  speedily  be  secured  in  this 
country,  may  receive  and  console  them  for  the  catastrophe  of 
their  own. 

I  make  no  apology  for  having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  contem- 
plation of  these  federal  precedents.  Experience  is  the  oracle 
of  truth ;  and  where  its  responses  are  unequivocal,  they  ought 
to  be  conclusive  and  sacred.  The  important  truth,  which  it  un- 
equivocally pronounces  in  the  present  case,  is,  that  a  sovereignty 
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over  BoyereignSi  a  governmont  over  governments,  a  legislation 
for  communitios,  as  contradistinguished  from  individuals ;  as  it 
is  a  soleoism  in  theory,  so  in  practice,  it  is  subversive  of  the 
order  and  ends  of  civil  polity^  by  substituting  violence  in  the 
place  otlaWf  or  the  destructive  coercion  of  tiieeword^  in  the  place 
of  the  mild  and  salutary  coercion  of  the  magistracy. 

PUBLIUB. 
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FUBTHER  DEFECTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  CONSTITUTION. 

Haying  in  the  three  last  nambers  taken  a  summary  review 
of  the  principal  circumstances  and  events,  which  depict  the 
genius  and  &te  of  other  confederate  governments;  Ishall  now 
proceed  in  thejanumeration-oLthe  most  important  of  those  de- 
fects,.  i^hichJliavfi^lutherto.jdisappointed  our  hopes  fVom  the 
system  established^among  ourselves.  To  form  a  safe  and  satis- 
factory judgment  of  the  proper  remedy,  it  is  absolutclly  neces- 
sary that  we  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  extent  and 
malignity  of  the  disease. 

The  neyt  moflt  palpfthlft  defect  of  the  existing  confederation, 
isjhejotal  want.of.a  sanction  to  its  laws.  The  United  States^ 
as  now  composed,  have  no  power  to  exact  obedience,  or  punish 
disobedience  to  their  resolutions,  either  by  pecuniary  mulcts,  by 
a  suspension  or  divestiture  of  privileges,  or  by  any  other  con- 
stitutional means.  There  is  n,2.£xpre8&.  delegation  of  authority 
to  them..ta.use.  force  against  delinquent  members ;  and  if  anc^  a 
right  should  be  ascribed  to  the  federal  head,  as  resulting  from 
the  nature  of  the  social  compact  between  the  states,  it  must  be 

by  infer^n^^  ft.«iL/^nnaf.T>iinfinnj  in   fl^A    fftOA  nf   flmf.  part  Of  the 

seeond_artic}e,  by  which  it  is  declared, 'Hhat  each  state  .shall 
rcUin  every  power, Jurisdiction,  and  right,  not  expressly ^qle- 
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gated  to  the  United  States  in  Conffress  assembled."  The  want 
of  such  a  right  involves,  no  doabt,  a  striking  absurdity ;  bat  we 
are  reduced  to  the  dilemma,  either  of  supposing  that  defioiency, 
preposterous  as  it  may  seem,  or  of  contravening  or  explaining 
away  a  provision,  which  has  been  of  late  a  repeated  theme  of 
the  eulogies  of  those  who  oppose  the  new  constitution ;  and  the 
omission  of  which,  in  that  plan,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
plausible  animadversion,  and  severe  criticism.  If  we  are  un- 
willing  to  impair  the  forceof  this  applauded  provision,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  conclude,  thatJbheJPnited  States  aflford,.the  extrar 
ordinary  spectacle  of  a  gOYcniment.  jde8titutft.ey.enj>f  Jtbejabadow 
of  constitutional  power,  to  enforce  the  execution  Qfitso'vicn  Jaws. 
It  will  appear,  from  the  specimens  which  have  been  cited,  that 
the  American  confederacy,  in  this  particular,  stands  discrimi- 
nated from  every  other  institution  of  a  similar  kind,  andjud^bits 
a  new  and  unexampled  phenomeuon  ia  the,  political  world. 

The  want  of  a  mutual  ^^rontee  of ,t)xfl,atot!eLigov.epmiente^ 
another  capital  imperfection  in  the  federal  plan.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  declared  in  the  articles  that  compose  it : 
and  to  imply  a  tacit  guarantee  from  considerations  of  utility; 
would  be  a  still  more  flagrant  departure  from  the  clause  which 
has  been  mentioned,  than  to  imply  a  tacit  power  of  coercion, 
from  the  like  considerations.  The^want  of^a  gDarantee,  though 
it  might  in  its  conseguencejSLfindanger  the  union,  does  not  so  im« 
mediately  attack  its  existence,  as  the  Jwani.of..a.constitutional 
sanction  to  its  laws. 


Without^jugnacantee,  the  assistance  to  be  derived  fr^m  the 
union,  in  repelling  those  domestic  dangers,  which  may  some* 
times  threaten  the  existence  of  the  state  constitutions,  must  be 
i^enounced.  TTsarpatxQJumay.^rear-its**  crest  in  each  state,  and 
trample  n;gon  the^liberties  of  the  people;. while ^tke^juational 
government  could  legally  do  nothing  more^tban.  behold  its  en* 
croachments  with  indignation  and  regret.  A  successfril  faction 
may  erect  a  tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  order  and  law,^while  no 
Succour  could  constitutionally  be  afforded  by  the  union  to  the 


I  A^av^^*, 


friends  and  supporters  of  the  government.    The  tempestuous 
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situation,  from  which  ICasBachusetts  has  scarcely  emerged, 
^yi££S^i  that_danger8  of  this  kind  are  not  merely  speculative. 
Who  can  determine  what  might  have  been  the  issue  of  her  late 
convulsions,  if  the  mal-contents  had  been  headed  by  a  Ciesar  or 
by  a  Cromwell  f  Who  can  predict  what  effect  a  despotism, 
established  in  Massachusetts,  would  have  upoii  the  liberties  of 
New-Hampshire  or  Bhode-Island;  of  Connecticut  or  New-York  f 

The  inordinate  pride  of  state  importance,  has  suggested  to 
some  minds  an  objection  to  the  principle  of  a  guarantee  in  the 
federal  government;  as  involving. an.officioiis.. interference  in 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  members.  A  scruple  of  this  kind 
would  deprive  us  of  one  of  the  principal  advantages  to  be  ex- 
pected from  union ;  and  can  only  flow  from  a  misapprehension 
of  the  nature  of  the  provision  itself.  It  couldjbe  no  impedi- 
ment  to  reforms  of  the  state  constitutions  by  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  a  legal  and  peaceable  mode.  This  right  would  remain 
undiminjahed.  The  ^  guarantee  could  onlv  operate  against 
changes  to  be  effected  by  violence.  Towards  the  prevention 
of  calamities  of  this  kind.^tQQ-many.ohecks  x^annot-beprovided. 
The  pfl^fift  of  flnfiifttyj  and  the  stability  of  government,  depend 
absolutely  on  the  efttcacy  of  theprecautions  adopted  on  this 
head.  Where  the  whole  power  of  the  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  there  is  the  less  pretence  for  the  use  of 
violent  remedies,  in  partial  or  occasional  distempers  of  the 
state.  The  natural  cure  for  an  ill  administration,  in  a  popular 
or  representative  constitution,  is,  a  change  of  men.  A  guaran- 
tee by  the  national  authority,  would  be  as  much  directed  against 
the  usurpations  of  rulers,  as  against  the  ferments  and  outrages 
of  faction  and  sedition  in  the  community. 

The  principle  of  reppilatinp^  the  contributions  of  the  states  to 
the  common  treasury  by  quotas,  is  another  fVindamental  error 
in  the  confederationr  '*Its  repugnancy  to  an  adequate  supply  of 
the  national  exigencies,  has  been  already  pointed  out,  and  has 
sufSciently  appeared  from  the  trial  which  has  been  made  of  it. 
I  speak  of  it  now  solely,  with  a  view  to  equality  among  the 
states.    Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  the 
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oircniMtonoeBj^'^hioh  .prodaoo^and^oonstitaie^national  wealth, 
"^"ftt  hfl  Bfttiinfiftf^  ♦^'^^  f-K^i^  la  «/%  f>f>inmon  Btftnt^Brfi,  or.barome- 
ter,  by  whio)iJJia>dBffi:fleaj>£ii,oaii  be  aacertainecL  .,  Keither  the 
▼alae  of  lands,  nor  the  nambers  of  the  people,  which  have  been 
successiyely  proposed  as  the  rale  of  state  contributions,  has  any 
pretension  to  being  a  just  representative.  If  we  compare  the 
wealth  of  the  United  Netherlands  with  that  of  Bussia  or  Ger- 
many, or  even  of  France ;  and  if  we  at  the  same  time  compare 
the  total  value  of  the  lands,  and  the  aggregate  population  of 
the  contracted  territory  of  that  republic,  with  the  total  value  of 
the  lands,  and  the  aggregate  population  of  the  immense  regions 
of  either  of  those  kingdoms,  we  shall  at  once  dispover,  that  there 
is  no  comparison  between  the  proportion  of  either  of  these  two 
objects,  and  that  of  the  relative  wealth  of  those  nations.  If  the 
like  parallel  were  to  be  run  between  several  of  the  American 
states,  it  would  furnish  a  like  result.  Let  Virginia  be  contrasted 
with  North-Carolina,  Pennsylvania  with  Connecticut,  or  Mary- 
land with  New-Jersey,  and  we  shall  be  convinced  that  thebAtr 
ppf^tjy -  ft^ilitififl  „gf,,tbftBft. jBtftt^,-?^i-»ftV^^"-  t^-^vAn^ ybftar 
little  or  no  analogy  to  their  comparative  stock  in  lands,  or  to 
their  comparative  pojgulation.  The  position  may  be  equally 
illustrated,  by  a  similar  process  between  the  counties  of  the 
same  state.  No  man  acquainted  with  the  state  of  New-York 
will  doubt,  that  the  active  wealth  of  King's  county  bears  a 
much  greater  proportion  to  that  of  Montgomery,  than  it  would 
appear  to  do,  if  we  should  take  either  the  total  value  of  the 
lands,  or  the  total  numbers  of  the  people  as  a  criterion. 

The  wealth  of  nations  depends  upon  an  infinite  variety  of 
causes^    Situation,  soil,  climate^  the  natureofjtfee^productions, 

the  Tiafnrfl  nf  th^   povAmTOATif^   fliA,  gAnina  nf^t>iA^ftifi«ftna  *   the 

degree  of  information  they  possess :  the  state  of  commerce,  of 
arts,  bflnSustry ;  these  circumstances,  and  many  more  too  com- 
plex, minute,  or  adventitious,  to  admit  of  a  particular  specifica- 
tion, occasion  differences  hardly  conceivable  in  the  relative  opu- 
lence and  riches  of  different  countries.  The  consequence^dearly 
18,  ttiat  mere  can  he  no  common  measure  of  national  ^wealth : 
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and  of  course,  no  general  or  stationary  rule,  by  which  the 
ability  of  a  state  to  pay  taxes  can  be  determined.  The  attempt, 
therefore,  to  regulate  the  contributions  of  the  members  of  a 
confederacy,  by  any  such  rule,  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of 
\glaring  inequality,  and  extreme  oppression. 
This  iafi/pialUyjy.Qdd^LilflflULb<L.iufficie^^ 

work^the^^eventualJeStettCtiolUQ 

enforcing  a  compliance  with  its  requisitions  could  be  devised. 

iThe  suffering  states  would  not  long  consent  to  remain  associated 
ipon  a  principle  which  distributed  the  public  burthens  with  so 
inequal  a  hand;  and  which  was  calculated  to  impoverish  and 
oppress  the  citizens  of  some  states,  while  those  of  others  would 
scarcely  be  conscious  of  the  small  proportion  of  the  weight  they 
were  required  to  sustain.  This,  however,  is  an  evil  inseparable 
from  the  principle  of  quotas  and  requisitions. 

There  is  no  method  of  steering  clear  of.  this,  inconvenience, 
but  by  authorizing  the  national  government  to  raise  its  own 
revenues  In  its  own  way.  Imposts,  excises,  and  in  general  all 
duties  upon  articles  of  consumption,  may  be  compared  to  a  fluid, 
which  will  in  time  find  its  level  with  the  means  of  payinir  them. 
The  amount  to  be  contributed  by  each  citizen  will  in  a  degree 
e  at  his  own  option,  and  can  be  regulated  by  an  attention  to 
is  resources.  The  rich  may  be  extravagant,  the  poor  can  be 
ugal.  And  private  oppression  may  always  be  avoided,  by  a 
judicious  selection  of  objects  proper  for  such  impositions.  If 
inequalities  should  arise  in  some  states  fVom  duties  on  particular 
objects,  these  will,  in  all  probability,  be  counterbalanced  by 
proportional  inequalities  in  other  states,  from  the  duties  on 
other  objects.  In  the  course  of  time  and  things,  ^njoq^ilibrium, 
as  far  as  it  is  attainable,  in  so  complicated  a  subject,  will  be 
established  ^very_w^ere.  Or  if  inequalities  should  still  exist, 
they  would  neither  be  so  great  in  their  degree,  so  uniform  in 
their  operation,  nor  so  odious  in  their  appearance,  as  those  which 
would  necessarily  spring  from  quotas,  upon  any  scale  that  can 
possibly  be  devised. 
It  is  a  signal  advantage  of  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption, 
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that  they  contain  in  their  own  nature  a  Beonrity  againBt  excess. 
They  prescribe  their  own  limit:  which  cannot  be  exceeded  with- 
out  defeating  the  end  proposed — ^that  is,  an  extension  of  the 
revenue.  When  applied  to  this  object,  the  saying  is  as  just  as 
it  is  witty,  that  "in  political  arithmetic,  two  and  two  do  not 
always  make  four."  If  duties  are  too  high,  they  lessen  the 
consumption — the  colleotion  is  eluded ;  and  the  product  to  the 
treasury  is  not  so  great  as  when  they  are  confined  within  proper 
and  moderate  bounds. 

This  forms  a  complete  barrier  against  any  material  oppression 
of  the  citizens,  by  taxes  of  this  class,  and  is  itself  a  natural 
limitation  of  the  power  of  imposing  them. 

Impositio^8jcitfjt]^9.^ij^d.Ji§ually  fall  under  the  denomination 
of  indirect  taxes,  and  must  for  a  lonir  time  constitute  the  chief 
part  of  the  revenue  raised  in  this  country.  Those  of  the  direct 
kind,  which  principally  relate  to  lands  and  buildings,  may 
admit  of  a  rule  of  apportionment.  Either  the  value  of  land,' 
or  the  number  of  the  people  may  serve  as  a  standard.  The 
state  of  agriculture,  and  the  populousness  of  a  country,  are 
considered  as  having  a  near  relation  to  each  other.  And  as  a 
rule  for  the  purpose  intended,  numbers  in  the  view  of  simplicity 
and  certainty,  are  entitled  to  a  preference.  In  every  country  it 
is  an  Herculean  task  to  obtain  a  valuation  of  the  land;  in  a 
country  imperfectly  settled  and  progressive  in  improvement, 
the  difficulties  are  increased  almost  to  impracticability.  The 
expense  of  an  accurate  valuation,  is  in  all  situations  a  formidable 
objection.  In  a  branch  of  taxation  where  no  limits  to  the  disr  \ 
cretion  of  the  government  are  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  rule,  not  incompatible  with 
the  end,  may  be  attended  with  fewer  inconveniences  than  to 
leave  that  discretion  altogether  at  large. 

FUBLIUS.    , 
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THB  SABiB  SUBJBCT  CONTINUBD,  AND  CONCLUDED. 

In  addition  to  the  defects  of  the  existing  federal  system, 
enumerated  in  the  last  number,  there  are  others  of  not  leas 
importance,  which  concur  injrenderingjthat  system  altogether 


unfit  lor  the  administration  of  ^  the  affairs  .of.  tb$  iiiRion. 

The  want  of  a  power  to  regulate  commerce,  is  by  all  parties 
allowed  to  be  of  the  number.  The  utility  of  such  a  power  has 
been  anticipated  under  the  first  head  of  our  inquiries;  and  for 
this  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  universal  conviction  entertained 
upon  the  subject,  little  need  bo  added  in  this  place.  It  is  indeed 
vidont,  on  the  most  superficial  view,  that  there  is  no  object, 
ither  as  it  respects  the  interests  of  trade  or  finance,  that  more 
trongly  demands  a  federal  superintendance.  The  want^of  it 
as  already  operated^A8.a^bar.to^the  formation  of  beneficial 
treaties  with  foreign  powers ;  and  has  givenoccasions  of  dissatis- 
faction between  the  states.  No  nation  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  our  j)olitical  association  would  be  unwise  enough  to 
enter^  into  stipulations  with  the  United  States,  conceding  on 
their  part  privileges  of  importance,  while  they  were  apprised 
that  the  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  union,  might  at  any 
moment  be  violated  by  its  members ;  and  while  they  found,  from 
experience,  that  they  might  enjoy  every  advantage  thoy  desired 
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in  our  markets,  without  granting  us  any  retom,  but  such  as 
their  momentary  eonvenienoe  might  suggest.  It  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  wondered  at,  that  Hr.  Jenkinson,  in  ushering  into  the  - 
house  of  commons  a  bill  for  regulating  the  temporary  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries,  should  preface  its  introduction 
by  a  dedarationi  that  similar  provisions  in  former  bills  had  been 
found  to  answer  every  purpose  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  persist  in  the  plan  until  it  should 
appear  whether  the  American  government  was  likely  or  not  to 
acquire  greater  consistency.* 

Several  states  have  endeavoured,  by  separate  prohibitions, 
restrictions,  and  exclusions,  to  influence  the  conduct  of  that 
kingdom  in  this  particular;  but  the  want  of  concert,  arising 
from  the  want  of  a  general  authority,  and  from  clashing  and  dis- 
similar views  in  the  states,  has  hitherto  frustrated  every  experi- 
ment of  the  kind;  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  as  long  as  the  samei 
obstacles  to  an  uniformity  of  measures  continue  to  exist. 

The  interfering  and  nnneiflrhbonrly  r<egulations.of  some  states, 
contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  union,  have,  in  different 
instances^given  just  cauee^ nmbjrag^and.Qon^plaint  to  others; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  examples  of  this  nature,  if  not  re- 
strained by  a  national  control,  would  be  multiplied  and  extended 
till  they  became  not  less  serious  sources  of  animosity  and  discord, 
than  injurious  impediments  to  the  intercourse  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  confederacy.  ''  The  commerce  of  the  German 
empire,f  is  in  continual  trammels,  from  the  multiplicity  of  the 
duties  which  the  several  princes  and  states  exact  upon  the  mer- 
chandizes passing  through  their  territories;  by  means  of  which 
the  fine  streams  and  navigable  rivers  with  which  Germany  is  so 
happily  watered,  are  rendered  almost  useless."  Though  the 
genius  of  the  people  of  this  country  might  never  permit  this 
description  to  be  strictly  applicable  to  us,  yet  we  may  reason- 
ably expect,  frojSLlhe-gradual  conflicts  of  state  regulations,  that 

*  This,  as  nearlj  as  I  can  reooUeeii  waB  the  sense  of  this  speeoh  on  intro- 
ducing the  Init  biU. 
\  Encjclopedia,  article  Empire. 
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the  citizens  of  each,' would  at  length  come  to  be  considered  and 
treated  by  the  others  in  no  better  light  than  that  of  foreigners 
and  aliens. 

The  power  of  raising  armies,  by  the  most  obvious  construc- 
tion of  the  articles  of  the  confederation,  is  merely  a  power  of 
making^equiflUions^uponL^tbeLJitates.  for  quotas  of  men.  This 
prftfitiftft^  in  the  coursc  of  the  late^war,  was^found  replete  with 
obstructions_tQ^%JJg9r9%^^ftpd-.to.,  am^economicftL  syst^niLPLde. 
fence.  It  gave  birth  to  a  competition  between  the  states,  which 
created  a  kind  of  auction  for  men.  In  order  to  f^imish  the 
buotas  required  of  them,  they  outbid  each  other,  till  bounties 
trew  to  an  enormous  and  insupportable  size.  The  hope  of  a 
still  further  increase,  afforded  an  inducement  to  those  who  were 
disposed  to  servej^to  procrastinate  their  enlistment;  and  dis- 
inclined them  from  engaging  for  any  considerable  periods. 
kHence  slow  and  scanty  levies  of  men,  in  the  most  critical 
lemergencies  of  our  affairs — short  enlistments  at  an  unparalleled 
expense-— continual  fluctuations  in  the  troops,  ruinous  to  their 
discipline,  and  subjecting  the  public  safety  frequently  to  the 
perilous  crisis  of  a  disbanded.army.  Hence  also,  those  oppress- 
ive expedients  for  raising  men,  which  were  upon  several  occa- 
sions practised,  and  which  nothing  but  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty, 
would  have  induced  the  people  to  endure. 

This  method  of  raising  troops,  is  not  more  unfriendly  to 
leconomy  and  vigour,  than  it  is  to  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
jbarthen.  The  states  near  the  seat  of  war,  influenced  by  motives 
of  self-preservation,  made  efforts  to  furnish  their  quotas,  which 
even  exceeded  their  abilities,  while  those  at  a  distance  from 
danger  were,  for  the  most  part,  as  remiss  as  the  others  were 
diligent,  in  their  exertions.  The  immediate  pressure  of  this 
inequality,  was  not,  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  contributions 
of  money,  alleviated  by  the  hope  of  a  final  liquidation.  The 
states  which  did  not  pay  their  proportions  of  money,  might 
at  least  be  charged  with  their  deficiencies;  but  no  account  could 
be  formed  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  supplies  of  men.  We  shall 
not,  however,  see  much  reason  to  regret  the  want  of  this  hope, 
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when  we  consider  how  little  prospect  there  is,  that  the  most 
delinquent  states  ever  will  be  able  to  make  compensation  for 
their  pecuniary  failures.  The  system  of  quotas  and  requisitions, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  men  or  money,  is,  in  every  view,  a 
system  of  imbecility  in  the  union,  and  of  inequality  and  injustice 
among  the  members. 
The  right^of^quri^sugg^gftjiiro  yrfiates;  is-onother-ex" 

ceptionaWttj?jMji^Q^^  Every  idea  of-  proper- 

tion^jjid^eiy  rulej^^^  -to.4K>ndemn 

a  principle,  which  gives  to  Bhode-Island  an  equal  weight  in  the 
scale  of  power  with  Massachusetts,  or  Connecticut,  or  New- 
York ;  and  to  Delaware,  an  equal  voice  in  the  national  delibera- 
tions with  Pennsylvania,  or  Virginia,  or  North-Carolina.  Jta 
operation  contradicts  that  .fundamental  .maxim  of  .republican, 
iicovemment,  which  requires  that  the  sense  of  the  majority 
should  prevail.  Sophistry  may  reply,  that  soyereignsare equal, 
and  that  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  states,  will  be  a  majority 
of  confederated  America.  But  this  kind  .of  logicalleg^rdemain, 
will  never  counteract  the  plain  suggestions  of  justice  and 
common  sense.  It  may  happen,  that  this  majority  of  states  is  ai 
small  minority  of  the  people  of  America;*  and  tw.Q.:murd8.Qf  the' 
people^of^  America,  could  no^tjbng  bej>er8uaded^  credit 

of   ftrfjflniftl    diHtii^y^jgiyH    AX^d    tiy\\ofnt^\.}(^    ftnhf.lflfJAa^  to    Submit 

their  intercstsjbo^e^mi^ns^^  and^  disposal  of  one  third. 

The  larger  states  would,  afler  a  while,  revolt  from  the  idea  of  \ 
receiving  the  law  from  the  smaller.  To  acquiesce  in  such  a 
privation  of  their  due  importance  in  the  political  scale,  would 
be,  not  merely  to  be  insensible  to  the  love  of  power,  but  even 
to  sacrifice  the  desire  of  equality.  It  is  neither  rational  to 
expect  the  first,  nor  just  to  require  the  last :  Considering  howi 
peculiarly  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  smaller  states  depend! 
on  union,  they  ought  readily  to  renounce  a  pretension,  which] 
if  not  relinquished,  would  prove  fatal  to  its  duration. 

*  New-Hampsbire,  Rhode-IsUnd,   New-Jersej,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Soutb- 

Garolina,  and  Maryland,  are  a  mi^oritj  of  the  whole  number  of  the  States,  but 

Uiej  do  not  contain  one  third  of  the  people. 

33 
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It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  not  seven,  but  nine  states,  ot 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  number,  must  consent  to  the  most 
important  resolutions;  and  it  may  be  thence  inferred,  that  nine 
states  would  always  comprehend  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  union.  But  this  does  not  obviate  the  impropriety  of  an 
equal  vote,  between  states  of  the  most  unequal  dimensions  and 
populousness;  nor  is  the  inference  accurate  in  point  of  fact;  for 
we  can  enumerate  nine  states,  which  contain  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people;*  and  it  is  constitutionally  possible,  that 
these  nine  may  give  the  vote.  Besides,  there  are  matters  of 
considerable  moment  determinable  by  a  bare  majority;  and 
there  are  others,  concerning  which  doubts  have  been  entertained, 
which,  if  interpreted  in  favour  of  the  sufficiency  of  a  vote  of 
seven  states,  would  extend  its  operation  to  interests  of  the  first 
\magnitude.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there 
lis  a  probability  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  states,  and  no 
provision  for  a  proportional  augmentation  of  the  ratio  of  votes. 

But  this  is  not  all;  what,  at  first  sight,  may  seem  a  remedy, 
is,  in  reality,  a  poison.  To  give  a  minority  a  negative  upon 
the  majority,  which  is  always  the  case,  where  more  than  a  ma- 
jority is  requisite  to  a  decision,  is,  in  its  tendency,  to  subject  the 
sense  of  the  greater  number  to  that  of  the  lesser.  Congress,  from 
the  non-attendance  of  a  few  states,  have  been  frequently  in  the 
situation  of  a  Polish  diet,  where  a'  single  veto  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  put  a  stop  to  all  their  movements.  A  abLtieth^part  of 
the ^nlQn,.whicbj8. about  the  proportion  of  Delaware  and  Ehode- 
Islandi^M jfiitierftLtjmes.beejR j^blejojopppse^^  lentirO^r  to  its 
operationSi^  This  is  one  of  those  refinements,  which,  in  practice, 
has  an  effect  the  reverse  of  what  is  expected  fVom  it  in  theory. 
The  jaecossity  of  unanimity  in  public  bodies,  or  of  something 
approaching  towards  it,  has  been  founded  upon  a  supposition 
that  it  would  contribute,  to.  security.  But  its  real  operation  is, 
to  embarrass  the,.^dmiRJetration,  to  destroy  the  energy  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  substitute  the  pleasure,  caprice,  or  artifices  of  an 

*  Add  New-York  and  Connectioui  to  the  foregoing  seyen,  and  they  will  still 
be  less  than  a  minority. 
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insignificant,  turbulent,  or  oorrupt  junto,  to  the  reguiar  de- 
liberations and  decisions  of  a  respectable  majority.    In  thoso 
emergencies  of  a  nation,  in  which  the  goodness  or  badness,  the 
weakness  or  strength  of  its  government,  is  of  th^  greatest  im* 
portanoe,  there  is  commonly  a  necessity  for  action.    The  publio  \ 
business  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  go  forward.     If  a  perti-  J 
naoious  minority  can  control  the  opinion  of  a  majority,  respect-  f 
ing  the  best  mode  of  conducting  it,  the  majority,  in  order  that/ 
something  may  be  done,  must  conform  to  the  views  of  the  mi-l 
nority;  and  thus  the  sense  of  the,  Bn^llftr_!jn.T!lhftri  ""^H  Aver.rnle 
that  of  the  gyenter^  and  give  a  tone  to  the  national  proceedings. 
Hen^^ tedious  delays;  continual  negociation  and  intrigue;  iiQjD- 
temptible^cqmproimsea.  of. the  publio  good.    And  yet,  in  such  a 
system,  it  is  even  fortunate  when  such  compromises  can  take 
place :  For,  upon  some  occasions,  things  will  not  admit  of  ac- 
commodation; and  then  the  measures  of  government  must  be 
injuriously  suspended,  or  fatally  defeated.    It  is  often,  by  the 
impracticability  of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  necessary 
number  of  votes,  kept  in  a  state  of  inaction.    Its  situation 
must   always    savour  of  weakness;    sometimes  border  upon 
anarchy. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  that  a  principle-of- this  kind 
give8^jrr6atiorjBCgp.e^Jbreign..corruptionj  as  well  as  to  domestio 
faction,  than, that  which,  permita.the  sense. of.the  majority  to 
decider  though  the  contrary  of  this  has  been  presumed.  The 
mistake  has  proceeded  from  not  attending  with  due  care  to  tho 
mischiefs  that  may  be  occasioned,  by  obstructing  the  progress 
of  government  at  certain  critical  seasons.  When  the  concur- 
rence of  a  large  number  is  required  by  the  constitution  to  the 
doing  of  any  national  act,  we  are  apt  to  rest  satisfied  that  all  is] 
safe,  because  nothing  improper  will  be  likely  to  be  done  ;  but  wi 
forgot  how  much' good  may  be  prevented,  and  how  much  ill  ma^ 
bo  produced,  by  the  power  of  hindering  that  which  it  is  necef 
sary  to  do,  and  of  keeping  afiairs  in  the  same  unfavourabh 
posture  in  which  they  may  happen  to  stand  at  particulai 
periods. 
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Snppose,  for  inatanoe,  we  were  engaged  in  a  war,  in  conjanc- 
.  lion  with  one  foreign  nation,  against  another.    Suppose  the 
'  uecessity  of  our  situation  demanded  peace,  and  that  the  interest 
or  ambition  of  our  ally  led  him  to  seek  the  prosecution  of  the 
!  war,  with  views  that  might  justify  us  in  making  separate  terms. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  this  ally  of  ours  would  evidently  find 
,  it  much  easier  by  his  bribes  and  his  intrigues,  to  tie  up  the 
!  hands  of  government  from  making  peace,  where  two  thirds  of 
all  the  votes  were  requisite  to  that  object,  than  where  a  simple 
I  majority  would  suffice.    In  the  first  case,  he  would  have  to 
corrupt  a  smrilfiri  Jp. Jtbe. ,.last  a . greater.. jaumber.    Upon  the 
same  principle,  it  would  be  much  easier  for  a  foreign  power 
with  which  we  were  at  war,  to  perplex  our  councils  and  embar- 
rass our  exertions.    And  in  a  commercial  yiew,-we^may  be 
subjectedto  simijiuiiacoillieniences.    A  nation  with  which  we 
might  have  a  treaty^.9f_jcommerce,-could'- with  much  greater 
facility  prevent  our  forming  a  oppnection^witL.  her  competitor 
in  trade  f  thou gh~Buch  a  connectipn  .should  be  ever  so  beneficial 
to  ourselves. 

Evils  of  this  description  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  imagi- 
nary.    One  of  the  weak  sides  of  republics,  among  their  nume- 
rous advantages,  is,. th^t  they  .afford  too  e^sy  an  inlet  to  foreign 
corrupiifln,    An  hereditary  monarch,  though  often  disposed  to 
sacrifice  bis  subjects  to  his  ambition,  has  so  great  a  personal 
ntorest  in  the  government,  and  in  the  external  glory  of  the 
lation,  that  it  is  not  easy  for  a  foreign  power  to  give  him  an 
)quiva]ont,  for  what  ho  would   sacrifice  by  treachery  to  the 
itate.     The  world  has  accordingly  boon  witness  to  few  examples 
of  this  species  of  royal  prostitution,  though  there  have  been 
abundant  specimens  of  every  other  kind. 

In  republics,  persons  elevated  fVom  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, by  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow-citizens,  to  stations  of 
•great  pre-eminence   and   power,  may  find  compensations  for 
•  betraying  their  trust,  which  to  any   but  minds  actuated  by 
Uuperior  virtue,  may  appear  to  exceed  the  proportion  of  interesj 
they  have  in  the  common  stock,  and  to  over-balance  the  obliga- 
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tions  of  duty.  Hence  it  is,  that  history  fornishos  us  with  sc 
many  mortifying  examples  of  the  prevalency  of  foreign  corrup- 
tion in  republican  governments.  How  much  this  contiibuted 
to  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  commonwealths,  has  been  already 
disclosed.  It  is  well  known  that  the  deputies  of  the  United 
Provinces  have,  in  various  instances,  been  purchased  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  The  earl  of  Chester- 
field, if  my  memoxy  serves  me  right,  in  a  letter  to  his  court, 
intimates  that  his  success  in  an  important  negooiation,  must 
depend  on  his  obtaining  a  major's  commission  for  one  of  those 
deputies.  And  in  Sweden,  the  rival  parties  were  alternately 
bought  by  France  and  England,  in  so  barefaced  and  notorious  a 
manner,  that  it  excited  universal  disgust  in  the  nation,  and  was 
a  principal  cause  that  the  most  limited  monarch  in  Europe,  in 
a  single  day,  without  tumult,  violence,  or  opposition,  became 
one  of  the  most  absolute  and  uncontroled. 

A  circumstance,  which  crowns  the  defects  of  the  confedera- 
tion,  remains  yet  to  be  mentioned;;^thejgr.ftPLtj>f^ a.  judiciary 
power.  Laws  are  a  deft^Jt^^ter,  without  courts  to  expound  and 
define  their  true^moaning.  aii^^  The  treAtiQp  of  the 

United  States,  to  have  any  force  at  all,  must  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.. ,  Their^.true  import,^as.  far  as 
respects  individuals,  must,  like  all  otherlaws,  be  ascertained  by 
judicial  determinations.  To  produce  uniformity  in  these  deter- 
minations,  they  ought  to  be  submitted  in  the  last  resort,  to  one 
SUPREME  TRIBUNAL.  And  this  tribunal  ought  to  be  instituted 
under  the  same  authority  which  forms  the  treaties  themselves.  ' 
These  ingredients  are  both  indispensable.  If  there  is  in  each 
state  a  court  of  final  jurisdiction,  there  maybe  as  many  different 
final  determinations  on  the  same  point,  as  there  are  courts. 
There  are  endless  diversities  in  the  opinions  of  men.  We  often 
bee  not  only  different  courts,  but  the  judges  of  the  same  court, 
differing  from  each  other.  To  avoid  the  confusion  which  would 
unavoidably  result  from  the  contradictory  decisions  of  a  number 
of  independent  judicatories,  all  nations  have  found  it  necessary 
tc*  establish  one  tribunal  paramount  to  the  rest,  possessing  a 
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Igenora]  saperintendance,  and  aathorized  to  settle  and  declare  in 
the  last  resort  an  uniform  rule  of  civil  justice. 

This  is  the  more  necessary  where  the  frame  of  the  government 
IS  so  compounded,  that  the  laws  of  the  whole  are  in  danger  of 
being  contravened  by  the  laws  of  the  parte.  In  this  case,  if  the 
particular  tribunals  are  invested  with  a  right  of  ultimate  deci- 
non,  besides  the  contradictions  to  be  expected  from  differenco 
of  opinion,  thei^e  will  be  much  to  f<^ar-A;om  %}\q  )^iftg_n>fJon.Al 
views  and  prejudices,  and  from  the  interference  of ^locftV.yegula- 
tions.  As  oflen  as  such  an  interference  should  happen,  there 
would  be  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  provisions  of  the  par- 
ticular laws  might  be  preferred  to  those  of  the  general  laws, 
from  the  deference  with  which  men  in  office  naturally  look  up 
to  that  authority  to  which  they  owe  their  official  oxistonoo. 

J?he  treaties  of  the  United  States,  under  the  present  constitu- 
ion,  are  liable  to  the  infractions  of  thirteen  different  legislatures, 
nd  as  many  different  courts  of  final  jurisdiction,  acting  under 
the  authority  of  those  legislatures.  The  faith,  the  reputation, 
the  peace  of  the  whole  union,  are  thus  continually  at  the  mercy 
f  the  prejudices,  the  passions,  and  the  interests  of  every  member 
f  which  these  are  composed.  Is_it ,  possible  ,.that_  foreign 
nations  can  either  respect  or  confide  in  such  a  government? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  people  of  America  will  longer  consent  to 
trust  their*hohour,  their  happiness,  their  safety,  on  so  precarious 
a  foundation  ? 

In  this  review  of  the  confederation,  I  have  confined  myself  to 
the  exhibition  of  its  most  material  defects;  passing  over  those 
imperfections  in  its  details,  by  which  even  a  considerable  part 
of  the  power  intended  to  be  conferred  upon  it,  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  rendered  abortive.  It  must  be  by  this  time  evi- 
dent to  all  men  of  reflection,  who  are  either  free  from  erroneous 
l)ropossessions,  or  can  divost  themselves  of  them,  that  it  is  a 
system  so  radically  vicious  and  unsound,  as  to  admit  not  of 
amendment,  but  by  an  entire  change  in  its  leading  features  and 
characters. 

The  organization  of  congress,  is  itself  utterly  imi^oper  for 
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the  exercise  of  those  powers,  which  are  necessary  to  be  deposited, 
in  the  union.  A  singleassembly_may,Jl)e,_a-propgr^ 
of  those  slender,  or  rather  fettered^authorities,  which  have  been 
heretofore  delegated  to  the  federal  head;  bat  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  all  the  pripciples  of  good^gqvernmenty  to  intrnst  it 
with  those  additional  powers  which  even  the  moderate  and 
more  rational  adversaries  of  the  proposed  constitution  admit, 
ought  to  reside  in  the  United  States.  If  that  plan  should  not 
be  adopted;  and  if  the  necessity  of  union  should  be  able  to 
withstand  the  ambitious  aims  of  those  men,  who  may  indulge 
magnificent  schemes  of  personal  aggrandizement  from  its  disso- 
lution ;  the  probability  would  be,  that  we  should  run  into  the 
project  of  conferring  supplementary  powers  upon  congress,  as 
they  are  now  constituted.  And  either  the  machine,  from  the 
intrinsic  feebleness  of  its  structure,  will  moulder  into  pieces 
in  spite  of  our  ill-judged  efforts  to  prop  it;  or  by  successive 
augmentations  of  its  force  and  energy,  as  necessity  might 
prompt,  we  shall  finally  accumulate  in  a  single  body,  all  th^ 
most  important  prerogatives  of  sovereignty;  and  thus  entail 
upon  our  posterity,  one  of  the  most  execrable  forms  of  govern-l 
ment  that  human  infatuation  ever  contrived.  TluuuKfiLahould' 
create  in  reality^tbat.jr.eiaiu>tyranny..wbich,^e  adversaries  of 
the  new  constitution  either  are,  or  affect  to  be,  solicitous  to 
avert. 

It  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  infirmities  of  the  exist- 
ing  federal  system,  that  it  never  had  a .  ratification  by  the 
PEOPLE.  Besting  on  no  better  foundation  than  the  consenti 
of  the  several  legislatures,  it  has  been  exposed  to  frequent  and! 
intricate  questions  concerning  the  validity  of  its  powers;  and! 
has,  in  some  instances,  given  birth  to  the  enormous  doctrine! 
of  a  right  of  legislative  repeal.  Owing  its  ratification  to  the 
law  of  a  state,  it  has  been  contended,  that  the  same  authority 
might  repeal  the  law  by  which  it  was  ratified.  However  gross 
a  heresy  it  may  be,  to  maintain  that  a  party  to  a  compact  has  a 
right  to  revoke  that  compact^  the  doctrine  itself  has  had  respect- 
able advocates.    The  possibility  of  a  question  of  this  nature. 
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proves  the  necessity  of  laying  the  foundations  of  our  national 
government  deeper,  than  in  the  mere  sanction  of  delegated 
anthority.  The  fabric  of  American  empire  ought  to  rest  on  the 
Solid  basis  of  the  oonsent  of  the  people.  The  streayis  of 
"fttifflft^  pniY^r-^"ff^^— ^^^--^^^  immediately  from  that  pure 
original  fonntaia  .of  .aUL  legiiimate^uthori ty . 
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THB  NECESSITT  OF  A  GOVERNMENT,  AT  LEAST  EQUALLT  ENER- 
GETIC WITH  THE  ONE  PROPOSED. 

Thb  nocessity  of  a  constitution,  at  least  equally  energetic  with 
the  one  proposed,  to  the  preservation  of  the  union,  is  the  point, 
at  the  examination  of  which  we  are  now  arrived. 

This  inquiry  will  naturally  divide  itself  into  three  branches. 
The  objects  to  be  provided  for  by  a  federal  government.  The 
quantity  of  power  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  those 
objects.  The  persons  upon  whom  that  power  ought  to  operate. 
Its  distribution  and  organization,  will  more  properly  claim  our 
attention  under  the  succeeding  head. 

The  principal  purposes  to  be  answered  by  union,  are  these : 
The  common  defence  of  the  members;  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  as  well  against  internal  convulsions  as  external 
attacks;  the  regulation  of  commerce  with  other  nations,  and 
between  the  states;  the  superintendance  of  our  intercoursei 
political  and  commercial,  with  foreign  countries. 

The  authorities  essential  to  the  care  of  the  common  defence 
are  those:  To  raise  armies;  to  build  and  equip  fleets;  to  pre- 
scribe rules  for  the  government  of  both ;  to  direct  their  opera- 
tions; to  provide  for  their  support.  These  powers  ought  to 
exist  without  limitation;  because  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  or 
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to  define  the  extent  and  variety  of  national  exigencies,  and  the 
correspondent  extent  and  variety  of  the  means  which  may  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  them.  The  circumstances  that  endanger 
the  safety  of  nations  are  infinite;  and  for  this  reason,  no  con- 
stitutional shackles  can  wisely  be  imposed  on  the  power  to  which 
the  care  of  it  is  committed.  This  power  ought  to  be  co-oxten- 
sive  with  all  the  possible  combinations  of  such  circumstances; 
and  ought  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  same  councils,  which 
are  appointed  to  preside  over  the  common  defence. 

This  is  one  of  those  truths,  which,  to  a  correct  and  unpre- 
judiced mind,  carries  its  own  evidence  along  with  it;  and  may 
be  obscured,  but  cannot  be  made  plainer  by  argument  or  reason- 
ing. It  rests  upon  axioms,  as  simple  as  they  are  universal — ^the 
means  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  end;  the  persons  from 
whose  agency  the  attainment  of  any  end  is  expected,  ought  to 
possess  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained. 

Whether  there  ought  to  be  a  federal  government  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  common  defence,  is  a  question,  in  the  first 
instance,  open  to  discussion ;  but  the  tnoment  it  is  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  it  will  follow,  that,  that  government  ought  to  be 
doathed  with  all  the  powers  requisite  to  the  complete  execution 
of  its  trust.  And  unless  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  circumstances 
which  may  affect  the  public  safety,  are  reducible  within  certain 
determinate  limits ;  unless  the  contrary  of  this  position  can  be 
fairly  and  rationally  disputed,  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  there  can  bo  no  limitation  of  that  authority, 
which  is  to  provide  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  com- 
munity, in  any  matter  essential  to  its  efficacy;  that  is,  in  any 
matter  essential  to  the  formation^  direction,  or  support  of  the  na- 
tional FOBOBS. 

Defective  as  the  present  confederation  has  been  proved  to  be, 
this  principle  appears  to  have  been  f\illy  recognized  by  the  framers 
of  it ;  though  they  have  not  made  proper  or  adequate  provision 
for  its  exercise.  Congress  have  an  unlimited  discretion  to  make 
requisitions  of  men  and  money ;  to  govern  the  army  and  nuvy ; 
to  direct  their  operations.    As  their  requisitions  are  made  con- 
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stitutionally  binding  npon  the  states,  who*  are  in  fact  under  the 
most  solemn  obligations  to  Aimish  the  supplies  required  of  them 
the  intention  evidently  was,  that  the  United  States  should  com 
mand  whatever  resources  were  by  them  judged  requisite  to  the 
**  common  defence  and  general  welfare/'  It  was  presumed,  that 
a  sense  of  their  true  interests,  and  a  regard  to  the  dictates  of 
good  faith,  would  be  found  sufficient  pledges  for  the  punctual 
performance  of  the  duty  of  the  members  to  the  federal  head. 

The  experiment  has  however  demonstrated,  that  this  expecta- 
tion was  ill  founded  and  illusory;  and  the  observations  made 
under  the  last  head  will,  I  imagine,  have  sufficed  to  convince  the 
impartial  and  discerning,  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
an  entire  change  in  the  first  principles  of  the  system.  That  if 
we  are  in  earnest  about  giving  the  union  energy  and  duration, 
we  must  abandon  the  vain  project  of  legislating  upon  the  states 
in  their  collective  capacities ;  we  must  extend  the  laws  of  the 
federal  government  to  the  individual  citizens  of  America;  we 
must  discard  the  fallacious  scheme  of  quotas  and  requisitions, 
as  equally  impracticable  and  unjust.  The  result  fh>m  all  t 
is,  that  the  union  ought  to  be  invested  with  full  power  to  levy 
troops;  to  build  and  equip  fleets;  and  to  raise  the  revenues 
which  will  be  required  for  the  formation  and  support  of  an  army 
and  navy,  in  the  customary  and  ordinary  modes  practised  in 
other  governments. 

If  the  circumstances  of  our  country  are  such,  as  to  demand  a 
compound,  instead  of  a  simple ;  a  confederate,  instead  of  a  sole 
government,  the  essential  point  which  will  remain  to  be  adjusted, 
will  be  to  discriminate  the  objects,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done, 
which  shall  appertain  to  the  different  provinces  or  departments 
of  power :  allowing  to  each,  the  most  ample  authority  for  f\ilflll- 
ing  THOSE  which  may  be  committed  to  its  charge.  Shall  the 
union  be  constituted  the  guardian  of  the  common  safety  f  Are 
Heets,  and  armies,  and  revenues,  necessary  to  this  purpose? 
The  government  of  the  union  must  be  empowered  to  pass  M 
laws,  and  to  make  all  regulations  which  have  relation  to  them. 
The  same  must  be  the  case  in  respect  to  commerce,  and  to  every 
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fitber  matter  to  wbicn  us  jarisdiction  is  permitted  to  extend. 
IB  the  administration  of  justice,  between  tbe  citizens  of  tbe  same 
tttate,  tbe  proper  department  of  tbe  local  governments  ?  Tbese 
must  possess  all  tbe  autborities  wbicb  are  connected  witb  this 
object,  and  witb  every  other  that  may  be  allotted  to  their  par- 
ticular cognisance  and  direction.  Not  to  confer  in  each  case  a 
degree  of  power,  commensurate  to  the  end,  would  be  to  violate 
tbe  most  obvious  rules  of  prudence  and  propriety,  and  improvi- 
dently  to  trust  the  great  interests  of  tbe  nation  to  bands  which 
are  disabled  from  managing  them  with  vigour  and  success. 

Who  so  likely  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  public  de- 
fence,  as  that  body  to  which  the  guardianship  of  tbe  public 
safety  is  confided  t  Which,  as  the  centre  of  information,  will 
best  understand  the  extent  and  urgency  of  tbe  dangers  that 
threaten;  as  the  representative  of  the  whole,  will  feel  itself 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  every  part ;  which, 
Arom  tbe  responsibility  implied  in  the  duty  assigned  to  it,  will 
be  most  sensibly  impressed  witb  tbe  necessity  of  proper  exer- 
tions ;  and  which,  by  the  extension  of  its  authority  throughout 
tbe  states,  can  alone  establish  uniformity  and  concert  in  the 
plans  and  measures,  by  which  tbe  common  safety  is  to  be  se- 
cured t  Is  there  not  a  manifest  inconsistency  in  devolving  upon 
the  federal  government  the  care  of  tbe  general  defence,  and 
leaving  in  tbe  state  governments  the  effective  powers,  by  which 
it  is  to  be  provided  for  ?  Is  not  a  want  of  co-operation  the  in- 
fallible consequence  of  such  a  system  ?  And  will  not  weakness, 
disorder,  an  undue  distribution  of  the  burthens  and  calamities  of 
war,  an  unnecessary  and  intolerable  increase  of  expense,  be  its 
natural  and  inevitable  concomitants?  Have  we  not  bad  un- 
equivocal experience  of  its  effects  in  the  course  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  we  have  just  achieved? 

Every  view  we  may  take  of  the  subject  as  candid  inquirers 
after  truth,  will  serve  to  convince  us,  that  it  is  both  unwise  and 
dangerous  to  deny  tbe  federal  government  an  uneonfinod  author- 
ity, in  respect  to  all  those  objects  which  are  intrusted  to  its  man- 
agement.   It  will  indeed  deserve  the  most  vigilant  and  careful 
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attention  of  the  people,  to  see  that  it  be  modelled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  its  being  safely  vested  with  the  requisite 
powers.  If  any  plan,  which  has  been,  or  may  be,  offered  to  our 
consideration,  should  not,  upon  a  dispassionate  inspection,  be 
found  to  answer  this  description,  it  ought  to  be  rejected.  A 
government,  the  constitution  of  which  renders  it  unfit  to  be  in- 
trusted with  all  the  powers  which  a  free  people  ought  to  delegate 
to  any  government,  would  be  an  unsafe  and  improper  depository 
of  the  NATIONAL  INTERESTS.  Whcrever  these  can  with  pro- 
priety  be  confided,  the  coincident  powers  may  safely  accompany 
them.  This  is  the  true  result  of  all  just  reasoning  upon  the  sub- 
ject. And  the  adversaries  of  the  plan,  promulgated  by  the  con- 
vention, would  have  given  a  better  impression  of  their  candour, 
if  they  had  confined  themselves  to  showing,  that  the  internal 
structure  of  the  proposed  government,  was  such  as  to  render  it 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  people.  They  ought  not  to 
have  wandered  into  inflammatory  declamations  and  unmeaning 
cavils,  about  the  extent  of  the  powers.  The  powers  are  not  too 
extensive  for  the  objects  of  federal  administration,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  the  management  of  our  national  interests;  nor 
can  any  satisfactory  argument  be  framed,  to  show  that  they  are 
chargeable  with  such  an  excess.  If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  in- 
sinuated by  some  of  the  writers  on  the  other  side,  that  the  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  that  the  extent  of 
the  country  will  not  permit  us  to  form  a  government,  in  which 
such  ample  powers  can  safely  be  reposed,  it  would  prove  that  we 
ought  to  contract  our  views,  and  resort  to  the  expedient  of  sepa- 
rate confederacies,  which  will  move  within  more  practicable 
spheres.  For  the  absurdity  must  continually  stare  us  in  the 
face,  of  confiding  to  a  government  the  direction  of  the  most 
essential  national  concerns,  without  daring  to  trust  it  with  the 
authorities  which  are  indispensable  to  their  proper  and  efficient 
management.  Let  us  not  attempt  to  reconcile  contradictions, 
but  firmly  embrace  a  rational  alternative. 

I  trust,  however,  that  the  impracticability  of  one  general 
system  cannot  bo  shown.    I  am  greatly  mistaken,  if  any  thing 
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of  weight  has  yet  been  advanced  of  this  tendency;  and  I  flatter 
myself,  that  the  observations,  which  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  these  papers,  have  served  to  place  the  reverse  of  that 
position  in  as  clear  a  light  as  any  matter,  still  in  the  womb  of 
time  and  experience,  is  susceptible  of.  This,  at  all  events,  must 
be  evident,  that  the  very  difficulty  itself,  drawn  from  the  extent 
of  the  country,  is  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  an  ener- 
getic government ;  for  any  other  can  certainly  never  preserve 
the  union  of  so  large  an  empire.  If  we  embrace,  as  the  standard 
of  our  political  creed,  the  tenets  of  those,  who  oppose  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  constitution,  we  cannot  fail  to  verify  the 
gloomy  doctrines,  which  predict  the  impracticability  of  a  na- 
tional system,  pervading  the  entire  limits  of  the  present  con- 
federacy 

PUBLIUS. 
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THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  WITH  AN  AN8WEK  TO  AN  OBJECTION 

CONCERNING  STANDING  ARMIES. 

To  the  powers  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  the  federal  gov- 
emment,  in  respect  to  the  creation  and  direction  of  the  national 
forces,  I  have  met  with  bat  one  specific  objection;  which  is,  that 
proper  provision  has  not  been  made  against  the  existence  of 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace;  An  objection  which  1  shall 
now  endeavour  to  show,  rests  on  weak  and  unsubstantial  founda- 
tions. 

It  has  indeed  been  brought  forward  in  the  most  vague  and 
general  form,  supported  only  by  bold  assertions,  without  the 
appearance  of  argument;  without  even  the  sanction  of  theo- 
retical opinions,  in  contradiction  to  the  practice  of  other  free 
nations,  and  to  the  general  sense  of  America,  as  expressed  in  most 
of  the  existing  constitutions.  The  propriety  of  this  remark  will 
appear,  the  moment  it  is  recollected  that  the  objection  under 
consideration  turns  upon  a  supposed  necessity  of  restraining  the 
LEQISLATIVE  authority  of  the  nation,  in  the  article  of  military 
establishments;  a  principle  unheard  of,  except  in  one  or  two  of 
our  state  constitutions,  and  rejected  in  all  the  rest. 

A  stranger  to  our  politics,  who  was  to  read  our  newspapers  at 
the  present  juncture,  without  having  previously  inspected  the 
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plan  reported  by  the  convention,  would  be  naturally  led  to  one 
of  two  conclusione :  either  that  it  contained  a  positive  injunction, 
that  standing  armies  should  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace;  or,  that 
it  vested  in  the  executive  the  whole  power  of  levying  troops, 
without  subjecting  his  discretion  in  any  shape  to  the  control  of 
the  legislature. 

If  he  came  afterwards  to  peruse  the  plan  itself,  he  would  be 
surprised  to  discover^  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  the 
case ;  that  the  whole  power  of  raising  armies  was  lodged  in  the 
legislature^  not  in  the  executive;  that  this  legislature  wa8Ton)e 
a  popular  body,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
periodically  elected;  and  that  instead  of  the  provision  ho  had 
supposed  in  favour  of  standing  armies,  there  was  to  bo  found 
in  respect  to  this  object,  an  important  qualification  oven  of  the 
legislative  discretion,  in  that  clause  which  forbids  the  appropria- 
tion of  money  for  the  support  of  an  army  for  any  longer  period 
than  two  years:  A  precaution  which,  upon  a  nearer  view  of  it, 
will  appear  to  be  a  great  and  real  security  against  military 
establishments  without  evident  necessity. 

Disappointed  in  his  first  surmise,  the  person  1  have  supposed 
would  be  apt  to  pursue  his  conjectures  a  little  further.  He 
would  naturally  say  to  himself,  it  is  impossible  that  all  this 
vehement  and  pathetic  declamation  can  be  without  some  colour- 
able pretext.  It  must  needs  be  that  this  people,  so  jealous  of 
their  liberties,  have,  in  all  the  preceding  models  of  the  con- 
stitutions which  they  have  established,  inserted  the  most  precise 
and  rigid  precautions  on  this  point,  the  omission  of  which  in  the 
new  plan,  has  given  birth  to  all  this  apprehension  and  clamour. 

If,  under  this  impression,  he  proceeded  to  pass  in  review  the 
several  stute  constitutions,  how  great  would  bo  his  disappoint- 
ment to  find  that  two  only  of  them'*'  contained  an  interdiction 

*  This  statement  of  the  matter  is  taken  from  the  printed  collections  of  state 
constitutions.  Pennsylvania  and  North-Carolina,  are  the  two  which  contain 
the  interdiction  in  these  words:  '*A8  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace  are 
dangerous  to  liberty,  thbt  ouqht  mot  to  be  kept  up."  This  is,  in  truth,  rather 
a  CAUTION  than  a  prohibition.     New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Delawar«>, 
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of  standing  JBtrmies  in  time  of  peace;  that  the  other  eleven  had 
either  observed  a  profound  silenoe  on  the  subject,  or  had  in  ex- 
press  terms  admitted  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  authorize 
their  existence. 

Still,  however,  he  would  be  persuaded  that  there  must  be  some 
plausible  foundation,  for  the  cry  raised  on  this  head.  He  would 
never  be  able  to  imagine,  while  any  source  of  information  re- 
mained unexplored,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  experi- 
ment upon  the  public  credulity,  dictated  either  by  a  deliberate 
intention  to  deceive,  or  by  the  overflowings  of  a  zeal  too  intem- 
perate to  be  ingenuous.  It  would  probably  occur  to  him,  that  he 
would  be  likely  to  find  the  precautions  he  was  in  search  of,  in 
the  primitive  compact  between  the  states.  Here,  at  length,  he 
would  expect  to  meet  with  a  solution  of  the  enigma.  No  doubt, 
he  would  observe  to  himself,  the  existing  confederation  must 
contain  the  most  explicit  provisions  against  military  establish- 
ments in  time  of  peace;  and  a  departure  from  this  model  in 
a  favourite  point,  has  occasioned  the  discontent,  which  appears 
to  influence  these  political  champions. 

If  ho  should  now  apply  himself  to  a  careful  and  critical  survey 
of  the  articles  of  confederation,  his  astonishment  would  not 
only  be  increased,  but  would  acquire  a  mixture  of  indignation, 
at  the  unexpected  discovery,  that  these  articles,  instead  of  con- 
taining the  prohibition  he  looked  for,  and  though  they  had, 
with  jealous  circumspection,  restricted  the  authority  of  the 
state  legislatures  in  this  particular,  had  not  imposed  a  single 
restraint  on  that  of  the  United  States.  If  he  happened  to 
be  a  man  of  quick  sensibility,  or  ardent  temper,  he  could  now 
no  longer  refrain  from  pronouncing  these  clamours  to  be,  the 

and  Maryland,  hare  in  each  of  their  bills  of  rights  a  clause  to  this  effeet: 
*<  Standing  armies  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be  raised  or  kepi 
up  wiTnouT  TBI  OOHSSMT  Of  THB  LBQisLATUBB  ;*'  whioh  is  B  formal  admis- 
sion of  the  authority  of  the  legislature.  New-Tork  has  no  bill  of  rights,  and 
her  constitution  says  not  a  word  about  the  matter.  No  bills  of  rights  appear 
annexed  (o  the  constitutions  of  the  other  states,  and  their  constitutions  are 
equally  silent  I  am  told,  howeTer,  that  one  or  two  states  haTO  bills  of  rights, 
which  do  not  appear  in  this  collection ;  but  that  those  also  recognise  the  right 
of  the  legislatiTe  authority  in  this  respect. 

24 
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dishonest  artifices  of  a  sinister  and  unprincipled  opposition,  to  a 
plan  which  ought  at  least  to  receive  a  fair  and  candid  examina- 
tion ftrom  all  sincere  lovers  of  their  country!  How  else,  he 
would  say,  could  the  authors  of  them  have  been  tempted  to 
vent  such  loud  censures  upon  that  plan,  about  a  point,  in  which 
it  seems  to  have  conformed  itself  to  the  general  sense  of 
America  as  declared  in  its  different  forms  of  government,  and 
in  which  it  has  even  superadded  a  new  and  powerful  guard 
unknown  to  any  of  them?  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  happened 
to  be  a  man  of  calm  and  dispassionate  feelings,  he  would  indulge 
a  sigh  for  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  would  lament,  that 
in  a  matter  so  interesting  to  the  happiness  of  millions,  the  true 
merits  of  the  question  should  be  perplexed,  and  obscured  by  ex- 
pedients so  unfriendly  to  an  impartial  and  right  determination. 
Even  such  a  man  could  hardly  forbear  remarking,  that  a  con- 
duct of  this  kind,  has  too  much  the  appearance,  of  an  intention 
to  mislead  the  people  by  alarming  their  passions,  rather  than  to 
convince  them  by  arguments  addressed  to  their  understandings. 

But  however  little  this  objection  may  be  countenanced,  even 
by  precedents  among  ourselves,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  take  a 
nearer  view  of  its  intrinsic  merits.  From  a  close  examinationi 
it  will  appear,  that  restraints  upon  the  discretion  of  the  legis- 
lature, in  respect  to  military  ostablishmonts,  would  bo  improper 
to  be  imposed;  and  if  imposed,  fVom  the  necessities  of  society, 
would  be  unlikely  to  be  observed. 

Though  a  wide  ocean  separates  the  United  States  fVom  Europe, 
yet  there  are  various  considerations  that  warn  us  against  an 
excess  of  confidence  or  security.  On  one  side  of  us,  stretching 
far  into  our  rear,  are  growing  settlements  subject  to  the  domi- 
nion of  Britain.  On  the  other  side,  and  extending  to  meet  the 
British  settlements,  are  colonies  and  establishments  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  Spain.  This  situation,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
West-India  islands,  belonging  to  these  two  powers,  create  be- 
tween them,  in  respect  to  their  American  possessions,  and  in 
relation  to  us,  a  common  interest.  The  savage  tribes  on  our 
western  ft'ontier,  ouglit  to  be  regarded  as  our  natural  enemies; 
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their  natural  allies:  because  they  have  most  to  fear  irom  us, 
and  most  to  hope  from  them.  The  improvements  in  the  art 
of  navigation,  have,  as  to  the  facility  of  communication,  ren- 
dered distant  nations,  in  a  great  measure,  neighbours.  Britain 
and  Spain,  are  among  the  principal  maritime  powers  of  Europe. 
A' future  concert  of  views  between  these  nations,  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  improbable.  The  increasing  remoteness  of  con- 
sanguinity, is  every  day  diminishing  the  force  of  the  family 
compact  between  France  %nd  Spain.  And  politicians  have 
ever,  with  groat  reason,  considered  the  ties  of  blood,  as  feeble 
and  precarious  links  of  political  connection.  These  circum- 
stances, combined,  admonish  us  not  to  be  too  sanguine  in  con- 
sidering ourselves  as  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 

Previous  to  the  revolution,  and  ever  since  the  peace,  there 
has  been  a  constant  necessity  for  keeping  small  garrisons  on 
our  western  frontier.  No  person  can  doubt,  that  these  will 
continue  to  be  indispensable,  if  it  should  only  be  to  guard 
against  the  ravages  and  depredations  of  the  Indians.  These 
garrisons  must  either  be  furnished  by  occasional  detachments 
from  the  militia,  or  by  permanent  corps  in  the  pay  of  the 
government.  The  first  is  impracticable;  and  if  practicable, 
would  be  pernicious.  The  militia,  in  times  of  profound  peace,, 
would  not  long,  if  at  all,  submit  to  be  dragged  from  their  occu* 
pations  and  families,  to  perform  that  most  disagreeable  duty. 
And  if  they  could  be  prevailed  upon,  or  compelled  to  do  it, 
the  increased  expense  of  a  frequent  rotation  of  service,  and 
the  loss  of  labour,  and  disconcertion  of  the  industrious  pursuits 
of  individuals,  would  form  conclusive  objections  to  the  scheme. 
It  would  be  as  burthensome  and  injurious  to  the  public,  as  ruin- 
ous to  private  citizens.  The  latter  resource  of  permanent  corps 
in  the  pay  of  government,  amounts  to  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace;  a  small  one,  indeed,  but  not  the  less  real  for  being  small. 

Here  is  a  simple  view  of  the  subject,  that  shows  us  at  once 
the  impropriety  of  a  constitutional  interdiction  of  such  esta- 
blishments, and  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  matter  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  prudence  of  the  legislature. 
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In  proportion  to  our  increase  in  strength,  it  is  probable,  naji 
it  may  be  said  certain,  that  Britain  and  Spain  would  augment 
their  miUtary  estabHshments  in  our  neighbourhood.  If  we 
should  not  be  willing  to  be  exposed,  in  a  naked  and  defenceless 
condition,  to  their  insults  or  encroachments,  we  should  find  it 
expedient  to  increase  our  frontier  garrisons,  in  some  ratio  to 
the  force  by  which  our  western  settlements  might  be  annoyed. 
There  are,  and  will  be,  particular  posts,  the  possession  of  which 
will  include  the  command  of  large  districts  of  territory,  and 
facilitate  fhture  invasions  of  the  remainder.  It  may  be  added, 
that  some  of  those  posts  will  be  keys  to  the  trade  with  the 
Indian  nations.  Can  any  man  think  it  would  be  wise,  to  leave 
such  posts  in  a  situation  to  be  at  any  instant  seized  by  one  or 
the  other  of  two  neighbouring  and  formidable  powers?  To  act 
this  part,  would  be  to  desert  all  the  usual  maxims  of  prudence 
and  policy. 

If  we  mean  to  be  a  commercial  people,  or  even  to  be  secure 
on  our  Atlantic  side,  we  must  endeavour,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
have  a  navy.  To  this  purpose,  there 'must  be  dock-yards  and 
lirsenals;  and,  for  the  defence  of  these,  fortifications^  and  pro- 
bably garrisons.  When  a  nation  has  become  so  powerAil  by  sea, 
that  it  can  protect  its  dock-yards  by  its  fleets,  this  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  garrisons  for  that  purpose;  but  where  naval 
establishments  are  in  their  infancy,  moderate  garrisons  will, 
in  all  likelihood,  be  found  an  indispensable  security  against 
descents  for  the  destruction  of  the  arsenals  and  dock*yards, 
and  sometimes  of  the  fleet  itself. 

PUBLIUS. 
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THB  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  WITH  THE  SAME  VIEW. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged,  that  the  objects  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  number  ought  to  be  provided  by  the  state  govern 
ments,  under  the  direction  of  the  union.  But  this  would  be  an 
inversion  of  the  primary  principle  of  our  political  association; 
as  it  would  in  practice  transfer  the  care  of  the  common  defence 
from  the  federal  head  to  the  individual  members:  A  project 
oppressive  to  some  states,  dangerous  to  all,  and  baneful  to  the 
confederacy. 

The  territories  of  Britain,  Spain,  and  of  the  Indian  nations 
in  our  neighbourhood, *do  not  border  on  particular  states;  but 
encircle  the  union  from  Maine  to  Gsoboia.  The  danger,  though 
in  different  degrees,  is  therefore  common.  And  the  means  of 
guarding  against  it,  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  be  the  objects  of 
common  councils,  and  of  a  common  treasury.  It  happens  that 
some  states,  from  local  situation,  are  more  directly  exposed. 
New-York  is  of  this  class.  Upon  the  plan  of  separate  pro- 
visions. New- York  would  have  to  sustain  the  whole  weight  of 
the  establishments  requisite  to  her  immediate  safety,  and  to  the 
mediate,  or  ultimate  protection  of  her  neighbours.  This  would 
neither  be  eqaitable  as  it  respected  New-York,  nor  safe  as  it 
respected  the  other  states.  Various  inconveniences  would  attend 
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Buoh  a  system.  The  states,  to  whose  lot  it  might  fall  to  support 
the  necessary  establishments,  would  be  as  little  able  as  willing, 
for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  to  bear  the  burthen  of  com- 
petent provisions.  The  security  of  all,  would  thus  be  subjected 
to  the  parsimony,  improvidence,  or  inability  of  a  part.  If  from 
the  resources  of  such  part  becoming  more  abundant,  its  pro- 
visions should  be  proportionably  enlarged,  the  other  states  would 
quickly  take  the  alarm  at  seeing  the  whole  military  force  of  the 
union  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  of  its  members;  and  those 
probably  amongst  the  most  powerful.  They  would  each  choose 
to  have  some  counterpoise :  and  pretences  could  easily  be  con- 
trived. In  this  situation,  military  establishments,  nourished 
by  mutual  jealousy,  would  be  apt  to  swell  beyond  their  natural 
or  proper  size;  and  being  at  the  separate  disposal  of  the  mem- 
bers, they  would  be  engines  for  the  abridgment,  or  demolition, 
of  the  national  authority. 

Beasons  have  been  already  given  to  induce  a  supposition,  that 
the  state  governments  will  too  naturally  be  prone  to  a  rivalship 
with  that  of  the  union,  the  foundation  of  which  will  be  the  love 
of  power;  and  that  in  any  contest  between  the  federal  head  and 
one  of  its  members,  the  people  will  be  most  apt  to  unite  with 
their  local  government :  If  in  addition  to  this  immense  advantage, 
the  ambition  of  the  members  should  be  stimulated  by  the  sepa- 
rate and  independent  possession  of  military  forces,  it  would  afford 
too  strong  a  temptation,  and  too  great  facility  to  them  to  make 
enterprises  upon,  and  finally  to  subvert,  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  union.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liberty  of  the 
people  would  be  less  safe  in  this  state  of  things,  than  in  that 
which  left  the  national  forces  in  the  hands  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. As  far  as  an  army  may  be  considered  as  a  dangerous 
weapon  of  power,  it  had  better  be  in  those  hands,  of  which  the  I 
people  are  most  likely  to  be  jealous,  than  in  those  of  which  they 
are  least  likely  to  be  so.  For  it  is  a  truth  which  the  experience 
of  all  ages  has  attested,  that  the  people  are  commonly  most  in 
danger,  when  the  means  of  injuring  their  rights  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  those  of  whom  they  entertain  the  least  suspicion 
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The  framers  of  the  existing  confederation,  fully  aware  of  the 
danger  to  the  union  fr6m  the  separate  possession  of  military 
forces  by  the  states,  have  in  express  terms,  prohibited  them  from 
having  either  ships  or  troops,  unless  with  the  consent  of  congress. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  existence  of  a  federal  government  and 
military  establishments,  under  state  authority,  are  not  less  at 
variance  with  each  other,  than  a  due  supply  of  the  federal 
treasury,  and  the  system  of  quotas  and  requisitions. 

There  are  other  views  besides  those  already  presented,  in 
which  the  impropriety  of  restraints  on  the  discretion  of  the 
national  legislature  will  be  equally  manifest.  The  design  of  the 
objection,  which  has  been  mentioned,  is  to  preclude 


armies  in  time  of  peace;  though  wo  have  never  been  informed 


how  far  it  is  desired  the  prohibition  should  extend ;  whether  to 
raising  armies,  as  well  as  to  keeping  thenx  up,  in  a  season  of 
tranquillity,  or  not.  If  it  be  confined  to  the  latter,  it  will  have 
no  precise  signification,  and  it  will  be  ineffectual  for  the  purpose 
intended.  When  armies  are  once  raised,  what  shall  be  denomi- 
nated **  keeping  them  up,"  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  consti- 
tution? What  time  shall  be  requisite  to  ascertain  the  viola- 
tion ?  Shall  it  be  a  week,  a  month,  a  year  f  Or  shall  we  sayi 
they  may  be  continued  as  long  as  the  danger  which  occasioned 
their  being  raised  continues  7  This  would  be  to  admit  that  they 
might  be  kept  up  in  timeof  peace^  against  threatening  or  impend* 
ing  danger;  which  would  be  at  once  to  deviate  from  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  prohibition,  and  to  introduce  an  extensive  lati- 
tude of  construction.  Who  shall  judge  of  the  continuance  of 
the  danger?  This  must  undoubtedly  be  submitted  to  the  na- 
tional government,  and  the  matter  would  then  be  brought  to 
this  issue,  that  the  national  government,  to  provide  against  ap- 
prehended danger,  might,  in  the  first  instance,  raise  troops,  and 
might  afterwards  keep  them  on  foot,  as  long  as  they  supposed  the 
peace  or  safety  of  the  community  was  in  any  degree  of  jeopardy. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  a  discretion  so  latitudinary  as  this, 
would  afford  ample  room  for  eluding  the  force  of  the  provision. 
The  utility  of  a  provision  of  this  kind,  can  only  bo  vindicated 
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6ta  the  hypothesis  of  a  probability,  at  least  possibility,  of  oom- 
oination  between  the  executive  and  legislature,  in  some  scheme 
of  usurpation.  Should  this  at  any  time  happen,  how  easy  would 
it  be  to  fabricate  pretences  of  approaching  danger?  Indian  hos- 
tilities instigated  by  Spain  or  Britain,  would  always  be  at  hand. 
Provocations  to  produce  the  desired  appearances,  might  even 
be  given  to  some  foreign  power,  and  appeased  again  by  timely 
concessions.  If  we  can  reasonably  presume  such  a  combination 
to  have  been  formed,  and  that  the  entorprize  is  warranted  by  a 
sufficient  prospect  of  success:  the  army  when  once  raised,  from 
whatever  cause,  or  on  whatever  pretext,  may  be  applied  to  the 
execution  of  the  project. 

If  to  obviate  this  consequence,  it  should  be  resolved  to  extend 
the  prohibition  to  the  raising  of  armies  in  time  of  peace,  the 
United  States  would  then  exhibit  the  most  extraordinary  spec- 
takde,  which  the  world  has  yet  seen — ^that  of  a  nation  incapa- 
citated by  its  constitution  to  prepare  for  defence,  before  it  was 
actually  invaded.  As  the  ceremony  of  a  formal  denunciation  of 
war  has  of  late  fallen  into  disuse,  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
within  our  territories  must  be  waited  for,  as  the  legal  warrant 
to  the  government  to  begin  its  levies  of  men  for  the  protection 
of  the  state.  We  must  receive  the  blow,  before  we  could  even 
prepare  to  return  it.  All  that  kind  of  policy  by  which  nations 
anticipate  distant  danger,  and  meet  the  gathering  storm,  must 
be  abstained  from,  as  contrary  to  the  genuine  maxims  of  a 
fVee  government.  We  must  expose  our  property  and  liberty  to 
the  mercy  of  foreign  invaders,  and  invite  them  by  our  weakness, 
to  seize  the  naked  and  defenceless  prey,  because  we  are  afraid 
that  rulers,  created  by  our  choice,  dependent  on  our  will,  might 
endanger  that  liberty,  by  an  abuse  of  the  means  necessary  to  its 
preservation. 

Here  I  expect  we  shall  be  told,  that  the  militia  of  the  country 
is  its  natural  bulwark,  and  would  at  all  times  be  equal  to  the 
national  defence.  This  doctrine,  in  substance,  had  like  to  have 
lost  us  our  independence.  It  cost  millions  to  the  United  States, 
that  might  have  been  saved.    The  facts,  which  ft'om  our  own 
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experience  forbid  a  reliance  of  this  kind,  are  too  recent  to  permit 
UB  to  be  the  dupes  of  such  a  suggestion.  The  steady  operations 
of  war  against  a  regular  and  disciplined  army,  can  only  be  suo« 
cessfully  conducted  by  a  force  of  the  same  kind.  Consider- 
ations of  economy,  not  less  than  of  stability  and  vigour,  con* 
firm  this  position.  The  American  militia,  in  the  course  of  the 
late  war,  have,  by  their  valour  on  numerous  occasions,  erected 
eternal  monuments  to  their  fame;  but  the  bravest  of  them  feel 
and  know,  that  the  liberty  of  their  country  could  not  have  been 
established  by  their  efforts  alone,  however  great  and  valuable 
they  were.  War,  like  most  other  things,  is  a  science  to  be 
acquired  and  perfected  by  diligence,  by  perseverance,  by  time, 
and  by  practice. 

All  violent  policy,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  natural  and  expe- 
rienced course  of  human  affairs,  defeats  itself.  Pennsylvania  at 
this  instant  affords  an  example  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
The  bill  of  rights  of  that  state  declares,  that  standing  armies 
are  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be  kept  up  in  time  of 
peace.  Pennsylvania  nevertheless,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
from  the  existence  of  partial  disorders  in  one  or  two  of  her 
counties,  has  resolved  to  raise  a  body  of  troops;  and  in  all  pro* 
bability,  will  keep  them  up  as  long  as  there  is  any  appearance 
of  danger  to  the  public  peace.  The  conduct  of  Massachusetts 
affords  a  lesson  on  the  same  subject,  though  on  different  ground. 
That  state  (without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  congress,  as  the 
articles  of  the  confederation  require)  was  compelled  to  raise 
troops  to  quell  a  domestic  insurrection,  and  still  keeps  a  corps 
in  pay  to  prevent  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  revolt.  The  par- 
ticular constitution  of  Massachusetts  opposed  no  obstacle  to  the 
measure;  but  the  instance  is  still  of  use  to  instruct  us,  that  cases 
are  likely  to  occur  under  our  governments,  as  well  as  under 
those  of  other  nations,  which  will  sometimes  render  a  military 
force  in  time  of  peace,  essential  to  the  security  of  the  society, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  improper,  in  this  respect,  to  control  the 
legislative  discretion.  It  also  teaches  us,  in  its  application  to 
the  United  States^  how  little  the  rights  of  a  feeble  government 
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are  likoly  to  be  respected,  even  by  its  own  conBtituents.  And 
it  teachoB  us,  in  addition  to  the  roBt,  how  unequal  are  parch- 
ment provisions,  to  a  struggle  with  public  necessity. 

It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  with  the  Lacedemonian  com- 
monwealth, that  the  post  of  admiral  should  not  be  conferred 
twice  on  the  same  person.  The  Peloponnesian  confederates, 
having  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  sea  from  the  Athenians,  de- 
manded Lysander,  who  had  before  served  with  success  in  that 
capacity,  to  command  the  combined  fleets.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians, to  gratify  their  allies,  and  yet  preserve  the  semblance 
of  an  adherence  to  their  ancient  institutions,  had  recourse  to  the 
flimsy  subterfuge  of  investing  Lysander  with  the  real  power  of 
admiral,  under  the  nominal  title  of  vice-admiral.  This  instance 
is  selected  from  among  a  multitude  that  might  be  cited,  to  con- 
firm the  truth  already,  advanced  and  illustrated  by  domestic 
examples;  which  is,  that  nations  pay  little  regard  to  rules  and 
maxims,  calculated  in  their  very  nature  to  run  counter  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  society.  Wise  politicians  will  be  cautious  about  fetter* 
ing  the  government  with  restrictions,  that  cannot  be  observed; 
because  they  know,  that  every  breach  of  the  fVindamental  laws, 
though  dictated  by  necessity,  impairs  that  sacred  reverence, 
which  ought  to  be  maintained  in  the  breast  of  rulers  towards 
the  constitution  of  a  country,  and  forms  a  precedent  for  other 
breaches,  where  the  same  plea  of  necessity  does  not  exist  at  all, 
or  is  less  urgent  and  palpable. 
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THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  WITH  THE  SABfE  VIEW. 

It  was  a  iidng  hardly  to  have  been  ezpectod,  that  in  a  popular 
revolution,  the  minds  of  men  should  stop,  at  that  happy  mean, 
which  marks  the  salutary  boundary  between  power  and  privi- 
LSOS,and  combines  the  energy  of  government  with  the  security 
of  private  rights.  A  failure  in  this  delicate  and  important 
point,  is  the  great  source  of  the  inconveniences  we  experience ; 
and  if  we  are  not  cautious  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  error,  in 
our  future  attempts  to  rectify  and  ameliorate  our  system,  we 
may  travel  from  one  chimerical  project  to  another;  we  may  try 
change  after  change ;  but  we  shall  never  be  likely  to  make  any 
material  change  for  the  better. 

The  idea  of  restraining  the  legislative  authority,  in  the  means 
of  providing  for  the  national  defence,  is  one  of  those  refinements, 
which  owe  their  origin  to  a  zeal  for  liberty  more  ardent  than  en- 
lightened. We  have  seen,  however,  that  it  has  not  had  thus  far  an 
extensive  prevalency ;  that  even  in  this  country,  where  it  made 
its  first  appearance,  Pennsylvania  and  North-Carolina,  are  the 
onlv  two  states  by  which  it  has  been  in  any  degree  patronized ; 
and  that  all  the  others  have  refused  to  give  it  the  least  counte- 
nance. They  wisely  judged  that  confidence  must  be  placed 
somewhere  *  that  the  necessity  of  doing  it,  is  implied  in  the  very 
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act  of  delegating  power :  and  that  it  is  better  to  hazard  the 
abuse  of  that  confidence,  than  to  embarrass  the  government  and 
endanger  the  public  safety,  by  impolitio  restrictions  on  the  legis- 
lative authority.  The  opponents  of  the  proposed  constitution, 
combat  in  this  respect  the  general  decision  of  America;  and 
instead  of  being  taught  by  experience,  the  propriety  of  correct- 
ing any  extremes,  into  which  we  may  have  heretofore  run;  they 
appear  disposed  to  conduct  us  into  others  still  more  dangerous, 
and  more  extravagant.  As  if  the  tone  of  government  had  been 
found  too  high,  or  too  rigid,  the  doctrines  they  teach  are  calcu* 
lated  to  induce  us  to  depress,  or  to  relax  it,  by  expedients  which 
upon  other  occasions,  have  been  condemned  or  forborne.  It  may 
be  affirmed  without  the  imputation  of  invective,  that  if  the 
principles  they  inculcate  on  various  points,  could  so  far  obtain 
as  to  become  the  popular  creed,  they  would  utterly  unfit  the 
people  of  this  country  for  any  species  of  government  whatever. 
But  a  danger  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be  apprehended.  The  citi- 
zens of  America  have  too  much  discernment  to  be  argued  into 
anarchy.  And  I  am  much  mistaken,  if  experience  has  not 
wrought  a  deep  and  solemn  conviction  in  the  public  mind,  that 
greater  energy  of  government  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  community. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  place,  concisely  to  remark  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  idea,  which  aims  at  the  exclusion  of 
military  establishments  in  time  of  peace.  Though  in  specula- 
tive minds,  it  may  arise  fVom  a  contemplation  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  such  institutions,  fortified  by  the  events  that  have 
happened  in  other  ages  and  countries ;  yet,  as  a  national  senti- 
ment, it  must  be  traced  to  those  habits  of  thinking  which  we 
derive  from  the  nation,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  these 
states  have  in  general  sprung. 

In  England,  for  a  long  time  after  the  Norman  conquest,  the 
authority  of  the  monarch  was  almost  unlimited.  Inroads  were 
gradually  made  upon  the  prerogative,  in  favour  of  liberty,  first 
by  the  barons,  and  afterwards  by  the  people,  till  the  greatest 
part  of  its  most  formidable  pretensions  became  extinct.     But  it 
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was  not  till  the  revolution  in  1688,  whioh  elevated  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  that  English  liberty  was 
completely  triumphant.  As  incident  to  the  undefined  power  of 
making  war,  an  acknowledged  prerogative  of  the  crown,  Charles 
II.  had,  by  his  own  authority,  kept  on  foot  in  time  of  peace  a 
body  of  5,000  regular  troops.  And  this  number  James  II.  in- 
creased to  80,000 ;  who  were  paid  out  of  his  civil  list.  At  the 
revolution,  to  abolish  the  exercise  of  so  dangerous  an  authority, 
it  became  an  article  of  the  bill  of  rights  then  fhimed,  that "  raising 
or  keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace, 
unless  with  the  consent  of  parliament,  was  against  law." 

In  that  kingdom^  when  the  pulse  of  liberty  was  at  its  highest 
pitch,  no  security  against  the  danger  of  standing  armies  was 
thought  requisite,  beyond  a  prohibition  of  their  being  raised  or 
kept  up  by  the  mere  authority  of  the  executive  magistrate. 
The  patriots,  who  effected  that  memorable  revolution,  were  too 
temperate,  and  too  well  informed,  to  think  of  any  restraint  on  f 
the  legislative  discretion.  They  were  aware,  that  a  certain 
number  of  troops  for  guards  and  garrisons,  were  indispen- 
sable; that  no  precise  bounds  could  be  set  to  the  national 
exigencies ;  that  a  power  equal  to  every  possible  contingency 
must  exist  somewhere  in  the  government ;  and  that  when  they 
referred  the  exercise  of  that  power  to  the  judgment  of  the  legis- 
lature, they  had  arrived  at  the  ultimate  point  of  precaution, 
which  was  reconcileable  with  the  safety  of  the  community.         i 

From  the  same  source,  the  people  of  America  may  be  said  to 
have  derived  an  hereditary  impression  of  danger  to  liberty,  from 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace.  The  circumstances  of  a  revo- 
lution, quickened  the  public  sensibility  on  every  point  connected 
with  the  security  of  popular  rights;  and  in  some  instances 
raised  the  warmth  of  our  zeal  beyond  the  degree,  which  con- 
sisted with  the  diie  temperature  of  the  body  politic.  The  at- 
tempts of  two  of  the  states,  to  restrict  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature in  the  article  of  military  establishments,  are  of  the  num- 
ber of  these  instances.  The  principles,  which  had  taught  us  to 
be  jealous  of  the  power  of  an  ^hereditary  monarch,  were,  by  an 
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injudicious  excess,  extended  to  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  their  popular  assemblies.  Even  in  some  of  the  states,  where 
this  error  was  not  adopted,  we  And  unnecessary  declarations, 
that  standing  armies  ought  not  to  be  kept  up,  in  time  of  peace, 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislature;  I  call  them  unnecessary, 
because  the  reason,  which  had  introduced  a  similar  provision 
into  the  English  bill  of  rights,  is  not  applicable  to  any  of  the 
state  constitutions.  The  power  of  raising  armies  at  all,  under 
those  constitutions,  can  by  no  construction  bo  deemed  to  reside 
any  where  else,  than  in  the  legislatures  themselves ;  and  it  was 
superfluous,  if  not  absurd,  to  declare,  that  a  matter  should  not 
be  done  without  the  consent  of  a  body,  which  alone  had  the 
power  of  doing  it.  Accordingly,  in  some  of  those  constitutions, 
and  among  others,  in  that  of  the  state  of  New-York,  which  has 
been  justly  celebrated,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  as  one  of 
the  best  of  the  forms  of  government  established  in  this  country, 
there  is  a  total  silence  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  even  in  the  two  states,  which  seem  to 
have  meditated  an  interdiction  of  military  establishments  in 
time  of  peace,  the  mode  of  expression  made  use  of  is  rather 
monitory,  than  prohibitory.  It  is  not  said,  that  standing  armies 
shall  not  be  kept  up,  but  that  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up  in  time 
of  peace.  This  ambiguity  of  terms  appears  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a  conflict  between  jealousy  and  conviction,  between 
the  desire  of  excluding  such  establishments  at  all  events,  and 
the  persuasion  that  an  absolute  exclusion  would  be  unwise  and 
unsafe. 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  such  a  provision,  whenever  the  situa- 
tion of  public  afllairs  was  understood  to  require  a  departure 
from  it,  would  be  interpreted  by  the  legislature  into  a  mere 
admonition,  and  would  be  made  to  yield  to  the  actual  or  sup- 
posed necessities  of  the  state  ?  Let  the  fact  already  mentioned 
with  respect  to  Pennsylvania,  decide.  What  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  the  use  of  such  a  provision,  if  it  cease  to  operate,  the 
moment  there  is  an  inclination  to  disregard  it  ? 

Let  UN  examine  whether  there  bo  any  comparison,  in  point  of 
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eflScacy,  between  the  provision  alluded  to,  and  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  new  constitation,  for  restraining  the  appropri- 
ations of  money  for  military  purposes,  to  the  period  of  two 
years.  The  former,  by  aiming  at  too  much,  is  calculated  to 
effect  nothing ;  the  latter,  by  steering  clear  of  an  imprudent 
extreme,  and  by  being  perfectly  compatible  with  a  proper  pro- 
vision  for  the  exigencies  of  the  nation,  will  have  a  salutary  and 
powerful  operation. 

The  legislature  of  the  United  States  will  be  obliged,  by  this 
provision,  once  at  least  in  every  two  years,  to  deliberate  upon 
the  propriety  of  keeping  a  military  force  on  foot;  to  come  to  a 
new  resolution  on  the  point;  and  to  declare  their  sense  of  the 
matter,  by  a  formal  vote  in  the  face  of  their  constituents.  They 
are  not  at  liberty  to  vest  in  the  executive  department,  permanent 
fVmds  for  the  support  of  an  army ;  if  they  were  even  incautious 
enough  to  be  willing  to  repose  in  it  so  improper  a  confidence. 
As  the  spirit  of  party,  in  different  degrees,  must  be  expected  to 
infect  all  political  bodies,  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  persons  in  the 
national  legislature  willing  enough  to  arraign  the  measures,  and 
criminate  the  views  of  the  majority.  The  provision  for  the 
support  of  a  military  force,  will  always  bo  a  favourable  topic  for 
declamation.  As  ofLen  as  the  question  comes  forward,  the  public 
attention  will  be  refused  and  attracted  to  the  subject,  by  the 
party  in  opposition :  And  if  the  majority  should  be  really  dis- 
posed to  exceed  the  proper  limits,  the  community  will  be  warned 
of  the  danger,  and  will  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  measures 
to  guard  against  it.  Independent  of  parties  in  the  national 
legislature  itself,  as  often  as  the  period  of  discussion  arrived,  the 
state  legislatures,  who  will  always  be  not  only  vigilant,  but  sus- 
picious and  jealous  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  against 
encroachments  from  the  federal  government,  will  constantly 
have  their  attention  awake  to  the  conduct  of  the  national  rulers, 
and  will  be  ready  enough,  if  any  thing  improper  appears,  to 
sound  the  alarm  to  the  people,  and  not  only  to  be  the  voice,  but 
if  necessary,  the  arm  of  their  discontent. 

Schemes  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  a  great  community,  require 
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time  to  mature  them  for  execution.  An  army,  so  large  as  se- 
riously to  menace  those  liberties,  could  only  be  formed  by  pro- 
gressive augmentations;  which  would  suppose,  not  merely  a 
temporary  combination  between  the  legislature  and  executive, 
but  a  continued  conspiracy  for  a  series  of  time.  Is  it  probable 
that  such  a  combination  would  exist  at  all?  Is  it  probable  that 
it  would  be  persevered  in,  and  transmitted  through  all  the  suc- 
cessive variations  in  the  representative  body,  which  biennial 
elections  would  naturally  produce  in  both  houses  ?  Is  it  pre- 
sumable, that  every  man,  the  instant  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
national  senate,  or  house  of  representatives,  would  commence  a 
traitor  to  his  constituents,  and  to  his  country  f  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  there  would  not  be  found  one  man,  discerning  enough 
to  detect  so  atrocious  a  conspiracy,  or  bold  or  honest  enough  to 
apprise  his  constituents  of  their  danger.?  If  such  presumptions 
can  fairly  be  made,  there  ought  at  once  to  be  an  end  of  all  dele- 
gated authority.  The  people  should  resolve  to  recal  all  the 
powers  they  have  heretofore  parted  with ;  and  to  divide  them- 
selves into  as  many  states  as  there  are  counties,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  manage  their  own  concerns  in  person. 

If  such  suppositions  could  even  be  reasonably  made,  still  the 
concealment  of  the  design,  for  any  duration,  would  be  imprac- 
ticable. It  would  be  announced,  by  the  very  circumstance  of 
augmenting  the  army  to  so  great  an  extent,  in  time  of  profound 
peace.  What  colourable  reason  could  be  assigned,  in  a  country 
so  situated,  for  such  vast  augmentations  of  the  military  force  ? 
It  is  impossible  that  the  people  could  be  long  deceived ;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  project,  and  of  the  projectors,  would  quickly 
follow  the  discover} 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  provision,  which  limits  the  appro- 
priation of  money  for  the  support  of  an  army  to  the  period  of 
two  years,  would  be  unavailing;  because  the  executive,  when 
once  possessed  of  a  force  large  enough  to  awe  the  people  into 
submission,  would  find  resources  in  that  very  force,  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  dispense  with  supplies  fVom  the  votes  of  the  legis* 
luturo.     But  the  question  again  recui^s:    Upon  what  pretence 
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could  he  be  put  in  posBeasion  of  a  force  of  that  magnitude,  in 
time  of  peace  ?  If  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  created  in  con- 
sequence of  some  domestic  insurrection  or  foreign  war,  then  it 
becomes  a  case  not  within  the  principle  of  the  objection ;  for 
this  is  levelled  against  the  power  of  keeping  up  troops  in  time 
of  peace.  Few  persons  will  be  so  visionary,  as  seriously  to  con- 
tend  that  military  forces  ought  not  to  be  raised  to  quell  a 
rebellion,  or  resist  |tn  invasion ;  and  if  the  defence  of  the  com- 
munity, under  such  circumstances,  should  make  it  necessary  to 
have  an  army,  so  numerous  as  to  hazard  its  liberty,  this  is  one 
of  those  calamities  for  which  there  is  neither  preventative  nor 
cure.  It  cannot  be  provided  against,  by  any  possible  form  of 
government :  It  might  even  resolt  from  a  simple  league  offensive 
and  defensive;  if  it  should  ever  be  necessary  for  the  confederates 
or  allies,  to  form  an  army  for  common  defence. 

But  it  is  an  evil  infinitely  less  likely  to  attend  us  in  an 
united,  than  in  a  disunited  state;  nay, it  maybe  safely  asserted, 
that  it  is  an  evil  altogether  unlikely  to  attend  us  in  the  latter, 
situation^  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  possibility,  that  dangers 
so  formidable  can  assail  the  whole  union,  as  to  demand  a  force 
considerable  enough  to  place  our  liberties  in  the  least  jeopardy; 
especially  if  we  take  into  view  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  the 
militia,  which  ought  always  to  be  counted  upon,  as  a  valuable 
and  powerful  auxiliary.  But  in  a  state  of  disunion,  as  has 
been  fully  shown  in  another  place,  the  contrary  of  this  sup- 
position would  become  not  only  probable,  but  almost  unavoid-. 

able. 
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HAMILTON. 


THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  WITH  THE  SAME    VIEW. 

It  has  been  urged,  in  different  shapes,  that  a  constitution  of 
the  kind  proposed  by  the  convention,  cannot  operate,  without 
the  aid  of  a  military  force  to  execute  its  laws.  This,  however, 
like  most  other  things  that  have  been  alleged  on  that  side,  rests 
on  mere  general  assertion,  unsupported  by  any  precise  or  intel- 
ligible designation  of  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  founded.  As 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  divine  the  latent  meaning  of  the 
objectors,  it  seems  to  originate  in  a  pre-supposition,  that  the 
people  will  be  disinclined  to  the  exercise  of  federal  authority, 
in  any  matter  of  an  internal  nature.  Waving  any  exception 
that  might  be  taken  to  the  inaccuracy,  or  inexplicitness,  of  the 
distinction  between  internal  and  external,  let  us  inquire  what 
ground  there  is  to  pre-suppose  that  disinclination  in  the  people. 
Unless  we  presume,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  powers  of  the 
general  government  will  be  worse  administered  than  those  of 
the  state  governments,  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  the  pre- 
sumption of  ill  will,  disaffection,  or  opposition  in  the  people. 
I  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  their  confi- 
dence in,  and  their  obedience  to,  a  government,  will  commonly 
be  proportioned  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  its  admiuistration. 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule;  but 
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these  exceptions  depend  so  entirely  on  accidental  causes,  that 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  having  any  relation  to  the  intrinsic 
merits  or  demerits  of  a  conAtitution.  These  can  only  be  judged 
of  by  general  principles  and  maxims. 

Various  reasons  have  been  suggested,  in  the  course  of  these 
papers,  to  induce  a  probability,  that  the  general  government 
will  be  better  administered,  than  the  particular  governments; 
the  principal  of  which  are,  that  the  extension  of  the  spheres  of 
election  will  present  a  greater  option,  or  latitude  of  choice,  to  the 
people;  that,  through  the  medium  of  the  state  legislatures,  who 
are  select  bodies  of  men,  and  who  are  to  appoint  the  members 
of  the  national  senate,  there  is  reason  to  expect,  that  this  branch 
will  generally  be  composed  with  peculiar  care  and  judgment; 
that  these  circumstances  promise  greater  knowledge,  and  more 
comprehensive  information,  in  the  national  councils;  and  that, 
on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  country  from  which  will  be 
drawn  those  to  whose  direction  they  will  be  committed,  they 
will  be  less  apt  to  be  tainted  by  the  spirit  of  faction,  and  more 
out  of  the  reach  of  those  occasional  ill  humours,  or  temporary 
prejudices  and  propensities,  which,  in  smaller  societies,  frequently 
contaminate  the  public  deliberations,  beget  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion towards  a  part  of  the  community,  and  engender  schemes, 
which,  though  they  gratify  a  momentary  inclination  or  desire, 
terminate  in  general  distress,  dissatisfaction,  and  disgust.  Seve- 
ral additional  reasons  of  considerable  force,  will  occur,  to  fortify 
that  probability,  when  we  come  to  survey,  with  a  more  critical* 
eye,  the  interior  structure  of  the  edifice  which  we  are  invited  to 
erect.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that,  until  satisfac- 
tory reasons  can  be  assigned  to  justify  an  opinion,  that  the 
federal  government  is  likely  to  be  administered  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  render  it  odious  or  contemptible  to  the  people,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  foundation  for  the  supposition,  that  the  laws  of 
the  union  will  meet  with  any  greater  obstruction  from  them,  or 
will  stand  in  need  of  any  other  methods  to  enforce  their  execu- 
tion, than  the  laws  of  the  particular  members. 

The  hope  of  impunity,  is  a  strong  incitement  to  sedition;  the 
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dread  of  punishment,  a  proportionably  strong  discouragement 
to  it.  Yl  ill  not  the  government  of  the  union,  which,  if  possessed 
of  a  due  degree  of  power,  can  call  to  its  aid  the  collective 
resources  of  the  whole  confederacy,  be  more  likely  to  repress 
the  former  sentiment,  and  to  inspire  the  latter,  than  that  of  a 
single  state,  which  can  only  command  the  resources  within 
itself?  A  turbulent  faction  in  a  state,  may  easily  suppot*e  itself 
able  to  contend  with  the  fViends  to  the  government  in  that  state; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  so  infatuated,  as  to  imagine  itself  equal  to 
the  combined  ^efforts  of  the  union.  If  this  reflection  be  just, 
there  is  less  danger  of  resistance  fVom  irregular  combinations 
of  individuals,  to  the  authority  of  the  confederacy,  than  to  that 
of  a  single  member. 

I  will,  in  the  first  place,  hazard  an  observation,  which  will  not 
be  the  less  just,  because  to  some  it  may  appear  new;  which  is, 
that  the  more  the  operations  of  the  national  authority  are  inter- 
mingled in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  government,  the  more  the 
citizens  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  it  in  the  common  occur- 
reuces  of  their  political  life;  the  more  it  is  familiarized  to  their 
sight,  and  to  their  feelings;  the  fVirther  it  enters  into  those 
objects,  which  touch  the  most  sensible  cords,  and  put  in  motion 
the  most  active  springs  of  the  human  heart ;  the  greater  will 
be  the  probability,  that  it  will  conciliate  the  respect  and  attach- 
ment of  the  community.  Man  is  very  much  a  creature  of  habit. 
A  thing  that  rarely  strikes  his  senses,  will  have  but  a  transient 
influence  upon  his  mind,  A  government  continually  at  a  dis- 
tance and  out  of  sight,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  interest  the 
sensations  of  the  people.  The  inference  is,  that  the  authority 
of  the  union,  and  the  affections  of  the  citizens  towards  it,  will 
be  strengthened,  rather  than  weakened,  by  its  extension  to  what 
are  called  matters  of  internal  concern;  and  that  it  will  have  less 
occasion  to  recur  to  force,  in  proportion  to  the  familiarity  and 
comprehensiveness  of  its  agency.  The  more  it  circulates  through 
those  channels  and  currents,  in  which  the  passions  of  mankind 
naturally  flow,  the  less  will  it  require  the  aid  of  the  violent  and 
perilous  expedients  of  compulsion 
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One  thing,  at  all  events,  must  be  evident,  that  a  government 
like  the  one  proposed,  would  bid  much  fairer  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  using  force,  than  the  species  of  league  contended  for  by 
most  of  its  opponents;  the  authority  of  which  should  only  ope- 
rate upon  the  states  in  their  political  or  collective  capacities.  It 
has  been  shown,  that  in  such  a  confederacy,  there  can  be  no 
sanction  for  the  laws  but  force;  that  frequent  delinquencies  in 
the  members,  are  the  natural  offspring  of  the  very  frame  of  the 
government;  and  that  as  often  as  these  happen,  they  can  only 
be  redressed,  if  at  all,  by  war  and  violence. 

The  plan  repcrted  by  the  convention,  by  extending  the 
authority  of  the  federal  head  to  the  individual  citizens  of  the 
several  states,  will  enable  the  government  to  employ  the  ordi- 
nary magistracy  of  each,  in  the  execution  of  its  laws.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive,  that  this  will  tend  to  destroy,  in  the  common 
apprehension,  all  distinction  between  the  sources  from  which 
they  might  proceed;  and  will  give  the  federal  government  the 
same  advantage  for  securing  a  due  obedience  to  its  authority, 
which  is  enjoyed  by  the  government  of  each  state;  in  addition 
to  the  influence  on  public  opinion,  which  will  result  from  the 
important  consideration,  of  its  having  power  to  call  to  its  assist- 
ance and  support  the  resources  of  the  whole  union.  It  merits 
particular  attention  in  this  place,  that  the  laws  of  the  con- 
federacy, as  to  the  enumerated  and  legitimate  objects  of  its  juris- 
diction, will  become  the  supbsms  law  of  the  land;  to  the  ob- 
servance of  which,  all  officers,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial, 
in  each  state,  will  be  bound  by  the  sanctity  of  an  oath.  Thus 
the  legislatures,  courts,  and  magistrates,  of  the  respective  mem- 
bers, will  be  incorporated  into  the  operations  of  the  national 
government,  as  far  as  its  just  and  constitutional  authority  extends; 
and  will  be  rendered  auxiliary  to  the  enforcement  of  its  laws.* 
Any  man,  who  will  pursue,  by  his  own  reflections,  the  conse- 
quences of  this  situation,  will  perceive,  that  if  its  powers  are 
administered  with  a  common  share  of  prudence,  there  is  good 

*  The  sophistry  which  has  been  employed,  to  show  that  this  will  tend  to  the 
destruction  of  the  state  goTernments  will,  in  its  proper  place,  be  fully  detected. 
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ground  to  caloalate  upon  a  regular  and  peaceable  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  union.  If  we  will  arbitrarily  suppose  the  con- 
trary, we  may  deduce  any  inferences  we  please  frova  the  suppo- 
sition; for  it  is  certainly  possible,  by  an  injudicious  exercise  of 
the  authorities  of  the  best  government  that  ever  was,  or  ever 
can  be  instituted,  to  provoke  and  precipitate  the  people  into  the 
wildest  excesses.  But  though  the  adversaries  of  the  proposed 
constitution  should  presume,  that  the  national  rulers  would  be 
insensible  to  the  motives  of  public  good,  or  to  the  obligations  of 
duty;  I  would  still  ask  them,  how  the  interests  of  ambition,  or 
the  views  of  encroachment,  can  be  promoted  by  such  a  conduct? 

PUBLIUS. 
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NEW   YORK,   BEOEMBEB  28,  1787. 


HAMILTON. 


THE  8AMB  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

That  there  may  happen  cases,  in  which  the  national  govern- 
ment may  be  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  force,  cannot 
be  denied.  Oar  own  experience  has  corroborated  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  examples  of  other  nations;  that  emergencies  of 
this  sort  will  sometimes  exist  in  all  societies,  however  con- 
stituted ;  that  seditions  and  insurrections  are,  unhappily,  mala- 
dies as  inseparable  from  the  body  politic,  as  tumours  and  erup- 
tions  from  the  natural  body ;  that  the  idea  of  governing  at  all 
times  by  the  simple  force  of  law,  (which  we  have  been  told  is 
the  only  admissible  principle  of  republican  government)  has  no 
place  but  in  the  reveries  of  those  political  doctors,  whose  saga- 
city disdains  the  admonitions  of  experimental  instruction. 

Should  such  emergencies  at  any  time  happen  under  the 
national  government,  there  could  be  no  remedy  but  force.  The 
means  to  be  employed,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
the  mischief.  If  it  should  be  a  slight  commotion  in  a  small  part 
of  a  state,  the  militia  of  the  residue  would  be  adequate  to  its 
suppression :  and  the  natural  presumption  is,  that  they  would 
be  ready  to  do  their  duty.  An  insurrection,  whatever  may  be 
its  immediate  cause,  eventually  endangers  all  government:  Ae- 
gard  to  the  public  peace,  if  not  to  the  rights  of  the  union,  would 
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ODgage  the  ci  izens,  to  whom  the  contagion  had  not  communi- 
cated itself,  to  oppose  the  insurgents :  And  if  the  general  gov- 
ernment should  be  found  in  practice  conducive  to  the  prosperity 
and  felicity  of  the  people,  it  were  irrational  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  disinclined  to  its  support. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  insurrection  should  pervade  a  whole 
state,  or  a  principal  part  of  it,  the  employment  of  a  different 
kind  of  force  might  become  unavoidable.  It  appears  that  Mas- 
sachusetts found  it  necessary  to  raise  troops  for  suppressing  the 
disorders  within  that  state ;  that  Pennsylvania,  from  the  mere 
apprehension  of  commotions  among  a  part  of  her  citizens,  has 
thought  proper  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  measure.  Suppose 
the  state  of  New-York  had  been  inclined  to  re-establish  her  lost 
jurisdiction  over  the  inhabitants  of  Yermont;  could  she  have 
hoped  for  success  in  such  an  enterprise,  fi'om  the  efforts  of  the 
militia  alone  f  Would  she  not  have  been  compelled  to  raise,  and 
to  maintam.  a  more  regular  force  for  the  execution  of  her  de- 
sign ?  If  it  must  then  be  admitted,  that  the  necessity  of  recur- 
ring to  a  force  different  from  the  militia,  in  cases  of  this  extra- 
ordinary nature,  is  applicable  to  the  state  governments  them- 
selves, why  should  the  possibility,  that  the  national  government 
might  be  under  a  like  necessity  in  similar  extremities,  be  made 
an  objection  to  its  existence?  Is  it  not  surprising  that  men, 
who  declare  an  attachment  to  the  union  in  the  abstract,  should 
urge,  as  an  objection  to  the  proposed  constitution,  what  applies 
with  ten-fold  weight  to  the  plan  for  which  they  contend;  and 
what,  as  far  as  it  has  any  foundation  in  truth,  is  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  civil  society  upon  an  enlarged  scale  ?  who  would 
not  prefer  that  possibility,  to  the  unceasing  agitations,  and  fre- 
quent revolutions,  which  are  the  continual  scourges  of  petty 
republics  ? 

Let  us  pursue  this  examination  in  another  light.  Suppose,  in 
lieu  of  one  general  system,  two  or  three,  or  oven  four  confede- 
racies were  to  be  formed,  would  not  the  same  difficulty  oppose 
itself  to  the  operations  of  either  of  these  confederacies  ?  Would 
not  each  of  them  be  exposed  to  the  same  casualties;  and,  when 
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these  happened,  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  expe* 
dients  for  upholding  its  authority,  which  are  objected  to  a  govern 
ment  for  all  the  states  ?  Would  the  militia,  in  this  supposition,  b<i 
more  ready  or  more  able  to  support  the  federal  authority,  than  in 
the  case  of  a  general  union  f  All  candid  and  intelligent  men 
must,  upon  due  consideration,  acknowledge,  that  the  principle  of 
the  objection  is  equally  applicable  to  either  pf  the  two  cases;  and 
that  whether  we  have  one  government  for  all  the  states,  or 
different  governments  for  different  parcels  of  them,  or  as  many 
unconnected  governments  as  there  are  states,  there  might  some- 
times be  a  necessity,  to  make  use  of  a  force  constituted  differ- 
ently from  the  militia,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  community, 
and  to  maintain  the  just  authority  of  the  Ijiws  against  those 
violent  invasions  of  them,  which  amount  to  insurrections  and 
rebellions. 

Independent  of  all  other  reasonings  upon  the  subject,  it  is  a 
full  answer  to  those  who  require  a  more  peremptory  provision 
against  military  establishments  in  time  of  peace,  to  say,  that 
the  whole  power  of  the  proposed  government  is  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  This  is  the  essen- 
tial, and,  after  all,  the  only  efficacious  security  for  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  people,  which  is  attainable  in  civil  society.* 

If  the  representatives  of  the  people  betray  their  constituents, 
there  is  then  no  resource  left  but  in  the  exertion  of  that  original 
right  of  self-defence,  which  is  paramount  to  all  positive  forms  of 
government;  and  which,  against  the  usurpation  of  the  national 
rulers,  may  be  exerted  with  an  infinitely  better  prospect  of 
success,  than  against  those  of  the  rulers  of  an  individual  state. 
In  a  single  state,  if  the  persons  intrusted  with  supreme  power 
become  usurpers,  the  different  parcels,  subdivisions,  or  districts, 
of  which  it  consists,  having  no  distinct  government  in  each,  can 
take  no  regular  measures  for  defence.  The  citizens  must  rush 
tumultuously  to  arms,  without  concert,  without  system,  without 
resource ;  except  in  their  courage  and  despair.    The  usurpers, 

*  Its  fill!  efficacy  will  be  examined  hereafter. 
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oloathed  with  the  forms  of  legal  authority,  can  too  often  crush 
the  opposition  in  embryo.  The  smaller  the  extent  of  territory, 
the  more  difficult  will  it  be  for  the  people  to  form  a  regular,  or 
sydtematic  plan  of  opposition ;  and  the  more  easy  will  it  be  to 
defeat  their  early  efforts.  Intelligence  can  be  more  speedily 
obtained  of  their  preparations  and  movements';  and  the  military 
force  in  the  possession  of  the  usurpers,  can  be  more  rapidly 
directed  against  the  part  where  the  opposition  has  begun.  In 
this  situation,  there  must  be  a  peculiar  coincidence  of  circum- 
stances, to  ensure  success  to  the  popular  resistance. 

The  obstacles  to  usurpation,  and  the  facilities  of  resistance, 
increase  with  the  increased  extent  of  the  state;  provided  the 
citizens  understand  their  rights,  and  are  disposed  to  defend 
them.  The  natural  strength  of  the  people  in  a  large  commu- 
nity, in  proportion  to  the  artificial  strength  of  the  government, 
is  greater  than  in  a  small ;  and  of  course  more  competent  to  a 
struggle  with  the  attempts  of  the  government  to  establish  a 
tyranny.  But  in  a  confederacy,  the  people,  without  exaggera- 
tion, may  bo  said  to  be  entirely  the  masters  of  their  own  fate. 
Power  being  almost  always  the  rival  of  power;  the  general 
government  will,  at  all  times,  stand  ready  to  check  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  state  governments ;  and  these  will  have  the  same 
disposition  towards  the  general  government.  The  people,  by 
throwing  themselves  into  either  scale,  will  infallibly  make  it 
preponderate.  If  their  rights  are  invaded  by  either,  they  can 
make  use  of  the  other,  as  the  instrument  of  redress.  How  wise 
will  it  be  in  them,  by  cherishing  the  union,  to  preserve  to  them* 
selves  an  advantage  which  can  never  be  too  highly  prized ! 

It  may  safely  be  received  as  an  axiom  in  our  political  system, 
that  the  state  governments  will,  in  all  possible  contingencies, 
afford  complete  security  against  invasions  of  the  public  liberty 
by  the  national  authority.  Projects  of  usurpation,  cannot  bo 
masked  under  pretences,  so  likely  to  escape  the  penetration  of 
select  bodies  of  men,  as  of  the  people  at  large.  The  legislaturcR 
will  have  better  means  of  information,  they  can  discover  the 
danger  at  a  distance;  and  possessing  all  the  organp  of  civil 
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power,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people,  they  can  at  once  adopt 
a  regular  plan  of  opposition,  in  which  they  can  combine  all  the 
rosources  of  the  community.  They  can  readily  communicate 
with  each  other  in  the  different  states;  and  unite  their  common 
forces,  for  the  protection  of  their  common  liberty. 

The  great  extent  of  the  country,  is  a  fhrther  security.  We 
have  already  experienced  its  utility,  against  the  attacks  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  And  it  would  have  precisely  the  same  effect 
against  the  enterprises  of  ambitious  rulers  in  the  national 
councils.  If  the  federal  army  should  be  able  to  quell  the  re- 
sistance of  one  state,  the  distant  states  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  head  with  fresh  forces.  The  advantages  ob- 
tained in  one  place  must  be  abandoned,  to  subdue  the  opposition 
in  others ;  and  the  moment  the  part  which  had  been  reduced  to 
submission  was  loft  to  itself,  its  efforts  would  be  renewed,  and 
its  resistance  revive. 

We  should  recollect,  that  the  extent  of  the  military  force, 
must,  at  all  events,  be  regulated  by  the  resources  of  the  country. 
For  a  long  time  to  come,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  maintain  a 
large  army ;  and  as  the  means  of  doing  this,  increase,  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  natural  strength  of  the  community  will  propor- 
tionably  increase.  When  will  the  time  arrive,  that  the 'federal 
government  can  raise  and  maintain  an  army  capable  of  erecting 
a  despotism  over  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  an  immense 
empire ;  who  are  in  a  situation,  through  the  medium  of  their 
state  governments,  to  take  measures  for  their  own  defence  with 
all  the  celerity,  regularity,  and  system,  of  independent  nations  f 
The  apprehension  may  be  considered  as  a  disease,  for  which 
there  can  be  found  no  cure  in  the  resources  of  argument  and 
reasoning. 

PUBUUS. 
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HAMILTON. 


CONCERNING  THB  MILITIA. 

The  power  of  regulating  the  militia,  and  of  commanding  its 
rteryices  in  times  of  insurrection  and  invasion,  are  natural  inci- 
dents to  the  duties  of  superintending  the  common  defence,  and 
of  watching  over  the  internal  peace  of  the  confederacy. 

It  requires  no  skill  in  the  science  of  war  to  discern,  that  uni- 
formity in  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  militia,  would 
be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects,  whenever  they 
were  called  into  service  for  the  public  defence.  It  would  enable 
them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  camp,  and  of  the  field,  with 
mutual  intelligence  and  concert;  an  advantage  of  peculiar 
moment  in  the  operations  of  an  army ;  And  it  would  fit  them 
much  sooner*  to  acquire  the  degree  of  proficiency  in  military 
functions,  which  would  be  essential  to  their  usefulness.  This 
desirable  uniformity  can  only  be  accomplished,  by  confiding  the 
regulation  of  the  militia,  to  the  direction  of  the  national  author- 
ity. It  is  therefore  with  the  most  evident  propriety,  that  the 
plan  of  the  convention  proposes  to  empower  the  union  "  to  pro- 
vide for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for 
governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively  the  appoint^ 
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ment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  themUitia  accord' 
ing  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress.** 

Of  the  different  grounds,  which  have  been  taken  in  opposition 
to  this  plan,  there  is  none  that  was  so  little  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, or  is  so  untenable  in  itself,  as  the  one  fVom  which  this 
particular  provision  has  been  attacked.  If  a  well  regulated 
militia  be  the  most  natural  defence  of  a  free  country,  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  under  the  regulation,  and  at  the  disposal  of  that 
body,  which  is  constituted  the  guardian  of  the  national  security. 
If  standing  armies  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  an  efficacious  power 
over  the  militia,  in  the  same  body,  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
take  away  the  inducement  and  the  pretext,  to  such  unfriendly 
institutions.  If  the  federal  government  can  command  the  aid 
of  the  militia  in  those  emergencies,  which  call  for  the  military 
arm  in  support  of  the  civil  magistrate,  it  can  the  better  dispense 
with  the  employment  of  a  di£fbrent  kind  of  force.  If  it  cannot 
avail  itself  of  the  former,  it  will  be  obliged  to  recur  to  the  latter. 
To  render  an  army  unnecessary,  will  be  a  more  certain  method 
of  preventing  its  existence,  than  a  thousand  prohibitions  upon 
paper. 

In  order  to  cast  an  odium  upon  the  power  of  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union,  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  there  is  no  where  any  provision  in  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion for  requiring  the  aid  of  the  possb  oomitatus,  to  assist  the 
magistrate  in  the  execution  of  his  duty;  whence  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  military  force  was  intended  to  be  his  only  auxi- 
liary. There  is  a  striking  incoherence  in  the  objections  which 
have  appeared,  and  sometimes  even  from  the  same  quarter,  not 
much  calculated  to  inspire  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the 
sincerity  or  fair  dealing  of  their  authors.  The  same  persons 
who  tell  us  in  one  breath,  that  the  powers  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  be  despotic  and  unlimited,  inform  us  in  the  next, 
that  it  has  not  authority  sufficient  even  to  call  out  the  possi 
OOMITATUS.  The  latter,  fortunately,  is  as  much  short  of  the 
truth,  as  the  former  exceeds  it.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  doubt, 
that  a  right  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  execute  its 
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declared  powers,  would  include  that  of  requiring  the  assistance 
of  the  citizens  to  the  officers  who  may  be  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  those  laws;  as  it  would  be  to  believe,  that  a  right 
to  enact  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  the  imposition  and  col- 
lection of  taxes,  would  involve  that  of  varying  the  rules  of 
descent,  and  of  the  alienation  of  landed  property,  or  of  abolish- 
ing the  trial  by  jury  in  cases  relating  to  it.  It  being  therefore 
evident,  that  the  supposition  of  a  want  of  power  to  require  the 
aid  of  the  possb  oomitatus  is  entirely  destitute  of  colour,  it  will 
follow,  that  the  conclusion  which  has  been  drawn  fVom  it,  in  its 
application  to  the  authority  of  the  federal  government  over  the 
militia,  is  as  uncandid,  as  it  is  illogical.  What  reason  could 
there  be  to  infer,  that  force  was  intended  to  be  the  sole  instru- 
ment of  authority,  merely  because  there  is  a  power  to  make  use 
of  it  when  necessary?  What  shall  we  think  of  the  motives 
which  could  induce  men  of  sense  to  reason  in  this  extraordinary 
manner  ?  How  shall  we  prevent  a  conflict  between  charity  and 
conviction  ? 

By  a  curious  refinement  upon  the  spirit  of  republican  jealousy, 
we  are  even  taught  to  apprehend  danger  iVom  the  militia  itself, 
in  the  hands  of  the  federal  government.  It  is  observed,  that 
select  corps  may  be  formed,  composed  of  the  young  and  the 
ardent,  who  may  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  views  of  arbi- 
trary power.  What  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  militia,  may 
be  pursued  by  the  national  government,  is  impossible  to  be  fore- 
seen. But  so  far  from  viewing  the  matter  in  the  same  light 
with  t^ose  who  object  to  select  corps  as  dangerous,  wore  the 
constitution  ratified,  and  wore  I  to  deliver  my  sentiments  to  a 
member  of  the  federal  legislature  on  the  subject  of  a  militia 
establishment,  I  should  hold  to  him  in  substance  the  following 
discourse : 

"The  project  of  disciplining  all  the  militia  of  the  United 
States,  is  as  futile  as  it  would  be  injurious,  if  it  were  capable  of 
being  carried  into  execution.  A  tolerable  expertness  in  military 
movements,  is  a  business  that  requires  time  and  practice.  It  is 
not  a  day,  nor  a  week,  nor  even  a  month  that  will  suffice  foi  the 
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attainment  of  it.  To  oblige  the  great  body  of  the  yeomanry, 
and  of  the  other  classes  of  the  citizens,  to  be  .under  arms  for  the 
purpose  of  going  through  military  exercises  and  evolutions,  as 
often  as  might  be  necessary,  to  acquire  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  would  entitle  them  to  the  character  of  a  well  regulated 
militia,  would  be  a  real  grievance  to  the  people,  and  a  serious 
public  inconvenience  and  loss.  It  would  form  an  annual  deduc- 
tion from  the  productive  labour  of  the  country,  to  an  amount, 
which,  calculating  upon  the  present  numbers  of  the  people,  would 
not  fall  far  short  of  a  million  of  pounds.  To  attempt  a  thing 
which  would  abridge  the  mass  of  labour  and  industry  to  so  con- 
siderable an  extent,  would  be  unwise ;  and  the  experiment,  if 
made,  could  not  succeed,  because  it  would  not  long  be  endured. 
Little  more  can  reasonably  be  aimed  at,  with  respect  to  the 
people  at  large,  than  to  have  them  properly  armed  and 
equipped;  and  in  order  to  see  that  this  be  not  neglected,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  assemble  them  once  or  twice  in  the  course 
of  a  year. 

<<  But,  though  the  scheme  of  disciplining  the  whole  nation  must 
be  abandoned  as  mischievous  or  impracticable;  yet  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance,  that  a  well  digested  plan  should,  as 
soon  as  possible,  be  adopted  for  the  proper  establishment  of  the 
militia.  The  attention  of  the  government  ought  particularly 
to  be  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  select  corps  of  moderate 
size,  upon  such  principles  as  will  really  fit  it  for  service  in  case 
of  need.  By  thus  circumscribing  the  plan,  it  will  be  possible  to 
have  an  excellent  body  of  well  trained  militia,  ready  to  fake  the 
field  whenever  the  defence  of  the  state  shall  require  it.  This 
will  not  only  lesson  the  call  for  military  establishments;  but  if 
circumstances  should  at  any  time  oblige  the  government  to  form 
an  army  of  any  magnitude,  that  army  can  never  be  formidable 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  while  there  is  a  large  body  of 
citizens,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  them  in  discipline  and  the  use 
of  armS)  who  stand  ready  to  defend  their  own  rights,  and  those 
of  their  follow  citizens.    This  appears  to  me  the  only  substitute 
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that  can  be  devised  for  a  standing  army;  and  the  best  possible 
secaritj  against  it,  if  it  should  exist." 

Thus  differently  from  the  adversaries  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion should  I  reason  on  the  same  subject;  deducing  arguments 
of  safety,  from  the  very  sources  which  they  represent  as  fraught 
with  danger  and  perdition.  But  how  the  national  legislature 
may  reason  on  the  pointy  is  a  thing  which  neither  they  nor  I  can 
foresee. 

There  is  something  so  far  fetched,  and  so  extravagant,  in  the 
idea  of  danger  to  liberty  from  the  militia,  that  one  is  at  a  loss 
whether  to  treat  it  with  gravity  or  with  raillery ;  whether  to 
consider  it  as  a  mere  trial  of  skill,  like  the  paradoxes  of  rheto- 
ricians; as  a  disingenuous  artifice,  to  instil  prejudices  at  any 
price;  or  as  the  serious  offspring  of  political  fanaticism.  Where, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  are  our  fears  to  end,  if  we  may 
not  trust  our  sons,  our  brothers,  our  neighbours,  our  fellow 
citizens  ?  What  shadow  of  danger  can  there  be  from  men,  who 
are  daily  mingling  with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen ;  and  who 
participate  with  them  in  the  same  feelings,  sentiments,  habits 
and  interests  ?  What  reasonable  cause  of  apprehension  can  be 
inferred  from  a  power  in  the  union  to  prescribe  regulations  for 
the  militia,  and  to  command  its  services  when  necessary;  while 
the  particular  states  are  to  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  appointment 
of  the  officers  f  If  it  were  possible  seriously  to  indulge  a  jealousy 
of  the  militia,  upon  any  conceivable  establishment  under  the 
federal  government,  the  circumstance  of  the  officers  being  in  the 
appointment  of  the  states,  ought  at  once  to  extinguish  it.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  this  circumstance  will  always  secure  to 
them  a  preponderating  influence  over  the  militia. 

In  reading  many  of  the  publications  against  the  constitution, 
a  man  is  apt  to  imagine  that  he  is  perusing  some  ill  written  tale 
or  romance;  which,  instead  of  natural  and  agreeable  images, 
exhibits  to  the  mind  nothing  but  frightful  and  distorted  shapes — 

**GorgoD8,  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire  ;'* 

discolouring  and  disfiguring  whatever  it  represents,  and  trans 
forming  every  thing  it  touches  into  a  monster. 
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A  sample  of  this  is  to  be  observed  in  the  exaggerated  and 
improbable  suggestions,  which  have  taken  place  respecting  the 
power  of  calling  for  the  services  of  the  militia.  That  of  New- 
Hampshire  is  to  be  marched  to  Georgia,  of  Georgia  to  Newr 
Hampshire,  of  New-York  to  Kentucky,  and  of  Kentucky  to  Lake 
Champlain.  Nay,  the  debts  due  to  the  French  and  Dutch,  are 
to  be  paid  in  militia-men,  instead  of  Louis  d'ors  and  ducats.  At 
oae  momept,  there  is  to  be  a  large  army  to  lay  prostrate  the 
liberties  of  the  people;  at  another  moment,  the  militia  of  Vir- 
ginia are  to  be  dragged  from  their  homes,  five  or  six  hundred 
miles,  to  tame  the  republican  contumacy  of  Massachusetts;  and 
that  of  Massachusetts  is  to  be  transported  an  equal  distance,  to 
subdue  the  refractory  haughtiuess  of  the  aristocratic  Yirginians. 
Do  the  persons,  who  rave  at  this  rate,  imagine,  that  their  art  or 
their  eloquence  can  impose  any  conceits  or  absurdities  upon  the 
people  of  America  for  infallible  truths  ? 

If  there  should  be  an  army  to  be  made  use  of  as  the  engine 
of  despotism,  what  need  of  the  militia  ?  If  there  should  be  no 
army,  whither  would  the  militia,  irritated  at  being  required  to 
undertake  a  distant  and  distressing  expedition,  for  the  purpose 
of  rivetting  the  chains  of  slavery  upon  a  part  of  their  country- 
men, direct  their  course,  but  to  the  seat  of  the  tyrants,  who  had 
meditated  so  foolish,  as  well  as  so  wicked  a  project;  to  crush 
them  in  their  imagined  entrenchments  of  power,  and  make 
them  an  example  of  the  just  vengeance  of  an  abused  and 
incensed  people  ?  Is  this  the  way  in  which  usurpers  stride  to 
dominion  over  a  numerous  and  enlightened  nation  J  Do  they 
begin  by  exciting  the  detestation  of  the  very  instruments  of 
their  intended  usurpations?  Do  they  usually  commence  their 
career  by  wanton  and  disgustful  acts  of  power,  calculated  to 
answer  no  end,  but  to  draw  upon  themselves  universal  hatred 
and  execration  ?  •  Are  suppositions  of  this  sort,  the  sober  admo- 
nitions of  discerning  patriots  to  a  discerning  people  ?  Or  are 
they  the  inflammatory  ravings  of  chagrined  incendiaries,  or  dis- 
tempered enthusiasts  ?  If  we  were  even  to  suppose  the  national 
rulers  actuated  by  the  most  ungovernable  ambition,  it  is  impos- 

26 
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Bible  to  believe  that  they  would  employ  Buch  preposterouB  means 
to  accomphsh  their  designB. 

In  times  of  insurrection,  or  invasion,  it  would  be  natural  and 
proper,  that  the  militia  of  a  neighbouring  state  should  be 
marched  into  another,  to  resist  a  common  enemy,  or  to  guard 
the  republic  against  the  violences  of  faction  or  sedition.  This 
was  frequently  the  case,  in  respect  to  the  first  object,  in  the 
course  of  the  late  war;  and  this  mutual  succour  is,  indeed,  a 
principal  end  of  our  political  association.  If  the  power  of  afford- 
ing it  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  union,  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  a  supine  and  listless  inattention  to  the  dangers 
of  a  neighbour,  till  its  near  approach  had  superadded  the  incite- 
ments of  self-preservation,  to  the  too  feeble  impulses  of  duty 
and  sympathy. 

PUBLIUS. 
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CONCERNING  TAXATION. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  federal  govemmeDt 
ought  to  possess  the  power  of  providing  for  the  support  of  the 
national  forces;  in  which  proposition  was  intended  to  be  included 
the  expense  of  raising  troops,  of  building  and  equipping  fleets, 
and  all  other  expenses  in  any  wise  connected  with  militiuy 
arrangements  and  operations.  But  these  are  not  the  only  objects 
to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  union,  in  respect  to  revenue, 
must  necessarily  be  impowered  to  extend.  It  must  embrace  a 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  national  civil  list;  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  the  national  debts  contracted, or  that  may  be  contracted; 
and,  in  general,  for  all  those  matters  which  will  call  for  disburse- 
ments out  of  the  national  treasury.  The  conclusion  is,  that 
there  must  be  interwoven  in  the  frame  of  the  government,  a 
general  power  of  taxation  in  one  shape  or  another. 

Honey  is  with  propriety  considered  as  the  vital  principle  of 
the  body  politic;  as  that  which  sustains  its  life  and  motion,  and 
enables  it  to  perform  its  most  essential  Amotions.  A  complete 
power,  therefore,  to  procure  a  regular  and  adequate  supply  of 
revenue,  as  far  as  the  resources  of  the  community  will  permit 
may  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  inscredient  in  every  consti- 
tution.    From  a  deficiency  in  this  particular,  one  of  two  evils 
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mast  ensue;  either  the  people  must  be  Bubjected  to  continQal 
plunder,  as  a  substitute  for  a  more  eligible  mode  of  supplying 
the  public  wants,  or  the  government  must  sink  into  a  fatal 
atrophy,  and  in  a  short  course  of  time  perish. 

In  the  Ottoman  or  Turkish  empire,  the  sovereign,  though  in 
other  respects  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
subjects,  has  no  right  to  impose  a  new  tax.  The  consequence 
is,  that  he  permits  the  bashaws  or  governors  of  provinces  to 
pillage  the  people  at  discretion ;  and,  in  turn,  squeezes  out  of 
them  the  sums  of  which  he  stands  in  need,  to  satisfy  his  own 
exigencies,  and  those  of  the  state.  In  America,  from  a  like 
cause,  the  government  of  the  union  has  gradually  dwindled  into 
a  state  of  decay,  approaching  nearly  to  annihilation.  Who  can 
doubt,  that  the  happiness  of  the  people  in  both  countries  would 
be  promoted  by  competent  authorities  in  the  proper  hands,  to 
provide  the  revenues  which  the  necessities  of  the  public  might 
require  ? 

The  present  confederation,  feeble  as  it  is,  intended  to  repose 
in  the  United  States,  an  unlimited  power  of  providing  for  the 
pecuniary  wants  of  the  union.  But  proceeding  upon  an  erro- 
neous principle,  it  has  been  done  in  such  a  manner,  as  entirely 
to  have  frustrated  the  intention.  Congress,  by  the  articles 
which  compose  that  compact  (as  has  been  already  stated)  are 
authorized  to  ascertain  and  call  for  any  sums  of  money  neces- 
sary, in  their  judgment,  to  the  service  of  the  United  States;  and 
their  requisitions,  if  conformable  to  the  rule  of  apportionment, 
are,  in  every  constitutional  sense,  obligatory  upon  the  states. 
These  have  no  right  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  demand : 
no  discretion  beyond  that  of  devising  the  ways  and  moans  of 
frirnishing  the  sums  demanded.  But  though  this  be  strictly  and 
truly  the  case ;  though  the  assumption  of  such  a  right  would  be 
an  infringement  of  the  articles  of  union  :  though  it  may  seldom 
or  never  have  been  avowedly  claimed;  yet  in  practice  it  has 
been  constantly  exercised,  and  would  continue  to  be  so,  as  long 
as  the  revenues  of  the  confederacy  should  remain  dependent  on 
the  intermediate  agency  of  its  members.   What  the  consequences 
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of  the  ay  stem  have  been,  is  within  the  knowledge  of  every  man, 
the  least  conversant  in  onr  publio  affairs,  and  has  been  aban 
dantly  unfolded  in  different  parts  of  these  inquiries.  It  is  this 
which  has  chiefly  contributed  to  reduce  us  to  a  situation,  that 
affords  ample  cause  of  mortification  to  ourselves,  and  of  triumph 
to  our  enemies. 

What  remedy  can  there  be  for  this  situation,  but  in  a  chango 
of  the  system,  which  has  produced  it  ?  in  a  change  of  the  falla- 
cious and  delusive  system  of  quotas  and  requisitions  ?  What 
substitute  can  there  be  imagined  for  this  ignis  faiuus  in  finance, 
but  that  of  permitting  the  national  government  to  raise  its  own 
revenues  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  taxation,  authorised  in 
every  well  ordered  constitution  of  civil  government?  Ingenious 
men  may  declaim  with  plausibility  on  any  subject;  but  no  human 
ingenuity  can  point  out  any  other  expedient  to  rescue  us  from 
the  inconveniences  and  embarrassments,  naturally  resulting  from 
defective  supplies  of  the  public  treasury. 

The  more  intelligent  adversaries  of  the  new  constitution, 
admit  the  force  of  this  reasoning;  but  they  qualify  their  admis- 
sion, by  a  distinction  between  what  they  call  interfuU,  and  ex* 
ternal  taxations.  The  former  they  would  reserve  to  the  state 
governments;  the  latter,  which  they  explain  into  commercial 
imposts,  or  rather  duties  on  imported  articles,  they  declare 
themselves  willing  to  concede  to  the  federal  head.  This  dis- 
tinction, however,  would  violate  that  fundamental  maxim  of 
good  sense  and  sound  policy,  which  dictates  that  every  power 
ought  to  be  proportionate  to  its  object;  and  would  still  leave 
the  general  government  in  a  kind  of  tutelage  to  the  state  gov* 
ernments,  inconsistent  with  every  idea  of  vigour  or  efficiency. 
Who  can  pretend  that  commercial  imposts  are,  or  would  be, 
alone  equal  to  the  present  and  fViture  exigencies  of  the  union  f 
Taking  into  the  account  the  existing  debt,  foreign  and  domestic, 
upon  any  plan  of  extinguishment,  which  a  man,  moderately  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  public  justice  and  public  credit 
could    approve,  in  addition   to'  the  establishments,  which  al! 

• 

parties  will  acknowledge  to  be  necessary,  we  could  not  reaBOxt 
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ably  flatter  oursolves,  that  this  resouroe  alone,  upon  the  most 
improved  scale,  would  even  suffice  for  its  present  necessities. 
Its  fViture  necessities  admit  not  of  calculation  or  limitation;  and 
upon  the  principle  more  than  once  adverted  to,  the  power  of 
making  provision  for  them  as  they  arise,  ought  to  be  equally 
unconfined.  I  believe  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  position,  war- 
ranted by  the  history  of  mankind,  that  in  t?ie  usual  progress  of 
things^  t?ie  necessities  of  a  nation,  in  every  stage  of  its  existence,  will 
be  found  at  least  equal  to  its  resources. 

To  say  that  deficiencies  may  be  provided  for  by  requisitions 
upon  the  states,  is  on  the  one  hand  to  acknowledge  that  this 
system  cannot  be  depended  upon;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
depend  upon  it  for  every  thing  beyond  a  certain  limit.  Those 
who  have  carefully  attended  to  its  vices  and  deformities,  as  they 
have  been  exhibited  by  experience,  or  delineated  in  the  course 
of  these  papers,  must  feel  an  invincible  repugnancy  to  trusting 
the  national  interests,  in  any  degree,  to  its  operation.  When- 
ever it  is  brought  into  activity,  its  inevitable  tendency,  must  be 
to  enfeeble  the  union,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and  conten- 
tion between  the  federal  head  and  its  members,  and  between  the 
members  themselves.  Can  it  be  expected  that  the  deficiencies 
would  be  bettor  supplied  in  this  mode,  than  the  total  wants  of 
the  union  have  heretofore  been  supplied,  in  the  same  mode  ?  It 
ought  to  be  recollected,  that  if  less  will  be  required  from  the 
states,  they  will  have  proportionably  less  means  to  answer  the 
demand.  If  the  opinions  of  those  who  contend  for  the  distinc- 
tion which  has  been  mentioned,  were  to  be  received  as  evidence 
of  truth,  one  would  be  led  to  conclude,  that  there  was  some 
known  point  in  the  economy  of  national  affairs,  at  which  it 
would  be  safe  to  stop,  and  to  say :  Thus  far,  the  ends  of  public 
happiness  will  be  promoted  by  supplying  the  wants  of  govern- 
ment, and  all  beyond  this  is  unworthy  of  our  care  or  anxiety. 
How  is  it  possible  that  a  government,  half  supplied  and  always 
necessitous,  can  fulfil  the  purposes  of  its  institution ;  can  pro- 
vide for  the  security,  advance  the  prosperity,  or  support  the 
reputation  of  the  commonwealth  f    How  can   it  ever  possess 
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either  energy  or  stability,  dignity  or  oredit,  confidence  at  home, 
or  respectability  abroad  ?  How  can  its  administration  be  any 
thing  else  than  a  succession  of  expedients  temporizing,  impotent, 
disgraceful?  How  will  it  be  able  to  avoid  a  frequent  sacrifice 
of  its  engagements  to  immediate  necessity  ?  How  can  it  under- 
take or  execute  any  liberal  or  enlarged  plans  of  public  good? 

Let  us  attend  to  what  would  be  the  effects  of  this  situation,* 
in  the  very  first  war  in  which  we  should  happen  to  be  engaged. 
We  will  presume,  for  argument  sake,  that  the  revenue  arising 
from  the  import  duties  answers  the  purposes  of  a  provision  for 
the  public  debt,  and  of  a  peace  establishment  for  the  union.  Thus 
circumstanced,  a  war  breaks  out.  What  would  be  the  probable 
conduct  of  the  government  in  such  an  emergency  ?  Taught  by 
experience,  that  proper  dependence  could  not  be  placed  on  the 
success  of  requisitions;  unable,  by  its  own  authority,  to  lay  hold' 
of  fresh  resources,  and  urged  by  considerations  of  national 
danger,  would  it  not  be  driven  to  the  expedient  of  diverting 
the  funds  already  appropriated,  from  their  proper  objects,  to 
the  defence  of  the  state  ?  It'  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  step  of  this 
kind  could  be  avoided;  and  if  it  should  be  taken,  it  is  evident 
that  it  would  prove  the  destruction  of  public  credit  at  the  very 
moment  that  it  was  become  essential  to  the  public  safety.  To 
imagine  that  at  such  a  crisis  credit  might  be  dispensed  with, 
would  be  the  extreme  of  infatuation.  In  the  modem  system  of 
war,  nations  the  most  wealthy,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
large  loans.  A  country  so  little  opulent  as  ours,  must  feel  this 
necessity  in  a  much  stronger  degree.  But  who  would  lend  to  a 
government,  that  prefaced  its  overtures  for  borrowing,  by  an 
act  which  demonstrated  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
the  steadiness  of  its  measures  for  paying  ?  The  loans  It  might 
be  able  to  procure,  would  be  as  limited  in  their  extent,  as 
burthensome  in  their  conditions.  They  would  be  made  upon 
the  same  principles  that  usurers  commonly  lend  to  bankrupt 
and  fraudulent  debtors — with  a  sparing  hand,  and  at  enormous 
premiums 

It  may  perhaps  bo  imagined,  that  from  the  scantiness  of  the 
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resources  of  the  country,  the  necessity  of  diverting  the  esta- 
blished Ainds  in  the  case  supposed,  would  exist;  though  the 
national  government  should  possess  an  unrestrained  power  of 
taxation.  But  two  considerations  will  serve  to  quiet  all  ap- 
prehensions  on  this  head;  one  is,  that  we  are  sure  the  resources 
of  the  community  in  their  ftdl  extent,  will  be  brought  into 
activity  for  the  benefit  of  the  union;  the  other  is,  that  whatever 
deficiencies  there  may  be,  can  without  difficulty  be  supplied  by 
loans. 

The  power  of  creating  by  its  own  authority,  new  funds  from 
new  objects  of  taxation,  would  enable  the  national  government 
to  borrow,  as  far  as  its  necessities  might  require.  Foreigners, 
as  well  as  the  citizens  of  America,  could  then  reasonably  repose 
confidence  in  its  engagements;  but  to  depend  upon  a  govern- 
ment,  that  must  itself  depend  upon  thirteen  other  governments, 
for  the  means  of  fulfilling  its  contracts,  when  once  its  situation 
is  clearly  understood,  would  require  a  degree  of  credulity,  not 
often  to  be  met  with  in  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  mankind, 
and  little  reconcileable  with  the  usual  sharp-sightedness  of 
avarice. 

Beflections  of  this  kind  may  have  trifling  weight  with  men, 
who  hope  to  see  the  halcyon  scenes  of  the  poetic  or  fabulous  age 
realized  in  America ;  but  to  those  who  believe  we  are  likely  to 
experience  a  common  portion  of  the  vicissitudes  and  calamities, 
which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  other  nations,  they  must  appear 
entitled  to  serious  attention.  Such  men  must  behold  the  actual 
situation  of  their  country  with  painful  solicitude,  and  deprecate 
the  evils  which  ambition  or  revenge  might,  with  too  much 
facility,  inflict  upon  it. 

FUBLIUS. 
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THE  SABfE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

In  disquisitions  of  evory  kind,  there  are  certain  primary 
traths,  or  first  principles,  upon  which  all  subseqaent  reasoning? 
must  depend.  These  contain  an  internal  evidence,  which,  ante- 
cedent to  all  reflection  or  combination,  commands  the  assent  of 
the  mind.  Where  it  .produces  not  this  effect,  it  must  proceed 
either  from  some  disorder  in  the  organs  of  perception,  or  from 
the  influence  of  some  strong  interest,  or  passion,  or  prejudice. 
Of  this  nature  are  the  maxims  in  geometry,  that  the  whole  is 
greater  than  its  part;  that  things  equal  to  the  same,  are  equal 
to  one  another;  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space; 
and  that  all  right  angles  are  equal  to  each  other.  •  Of  the  same 
nature,  are  these  other  maxims  in  ethics,  and  politics,  that  there 
cannot  be  an  efibct  without  a  cause;  that  the  means  ought  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  end;  that  every  power  ought  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  its  object;  that  there  ought  to  be  no  limitation 
of  a  power  destined  to  effect  a  purpose,  which  is  itself  incapable 
of  limitation.  And  there  are  other  truths  in  the  two  latter 
sciences,  which,  if  they  cannot  pretend  to  rank  in  the  class  of 
axioms,  are  such  direct  inferences  from  them,  and  so  obvious  in 
themselves,  and  so  agreeable  to  the  natural  and  unsophisticated 
dictates  of  common  sense,  that  they  challenge  the  assent  of  a 
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sound  and  unbiassed  mind,  with  a  degree  of  force  and  convic- 
tion almost  equally  irresistible. 

The  objects  of  geometrical  inquiry,  are  so  entirely  abstracted 
from  those  pursuits  which  stir  up  and  put  in  motion  the  unruly 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  that  mankind,  without  difficulty, 
adopt  not  only  the  more  simple  theorems  of  the  science,  but  even 
those  abstruse  paradoxes  which,  however  they  may  appear  sus- 
ceptible of  demonstration,  are  at  variance  with  the  natural  con- 
ceptions, which  the  mind,  without  the  aid  of  philosophy,  would 
be  led  to  entertain  upon  the  subject.  The  infinite  divisibility 
of  matter,  or  in  other  words,  the  infinite  divisibility  of  a 
finite  thing,  extending  even  to  the  minutest  atom,  is  a  point 
agreed  among  geometricians;  though  not  less  incomprehensible 
to  common  sense,  than  any  of  those  mysteries  in  religion, 
against  which  the  batteries  of  infidelity  have  been  so  indus- 
triously levelled. 

But  in  the  sciences  of  morals  and  politics,  men  are  found  far 
less  tractable.  To  a  certain  degree,  it  is  right  and  usefdl  that 
this  should  be  the  case.  Caution  and  investigation  are  a  neces- 
sary armour  against  error  and  imposition.  But  this  untracta- 
bleness  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  may  degenerate  into  ob- 
stinacy, perverseness,  or  disingenuity.  Though  it  cannot  be 
pretended,  that  the  principles  of  moral  and  political  knowledge 
have,  in  general,  the  same  degree  of  certainty  with  those  of  the 
mathematics;  yet  thoy  have  much  bettor  claims  in  this  respect, 
than,  to  judge  from  the  conduct  of  men  in  particular  situations, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  allow  them.  The  obscurity  is  much 
oftener  in  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  rcasoner,  than  in 
the  subject.  Men,  upon  too  many  occasions,  do  not  give  their 
own  understandings  fair  play;  but  yielding  to  some  untoward 
bias,  they  entangle  themselves  in  words,  and  confound  them- 
selves in  subtleties. 

How  else  could  it  happen  (if  we  admit  the  objectors  to  be  sincere 
in  their  opposition)  that  positions  so  clear  as  those  which  mani- 
fest the  necessity  of  a  general  power  of  taxation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  union,  should  have  to  encounter  any  adier  varies 
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among  men  of  diaoemment?  Though  these  positions  nave  been 
elsewhere  fViUy  stated,  they  will  perhaps  not  be  improperly  re* 
capitulated  in  this  place,  as  introductory  to  an  examination  of 
what  may  have  been  offered  by  way  of  objection  to  them.  They 
are  in  substance  as  follow : 

A  government  ought  to  contain  in  itself  every  power  requi- 
site to  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  objects  committed  to  its 
care,  and  to  the  complete  execution  of  the  trusts  for  which  it  is 
responsible ;  free  from  every  other  control,  but  a  regard  to  the 
public  good  and  to  the  sense  of  the  people. 

As  the  duties  of  superintending  the  national  defence,  and  of 
securing  the  public  peace  against  foreign  or  domestic  violence, 
involve  a  provision  for  casualties  and  dangers,  to  which  no  pos- 
sible limits  can  be  assigned,  the  power  of  making  that  provision 
ought  to  know  no  other  bounds  than  the  exigencies  of  the  nation, 
and  the  resources  of  the  community.  \^ 

As  revenue  is  the  essential  engine  by  which  the  means  of      >^ 
answering  the  national  exigencies  must  be  procured,  the  power        y 
of  procuring  that  article  in  its  full  extent,  must  necessarily  be     / 
comprehended  in  that  of  providing  for  those  exigencies.  / 

As  theory  and  practice  conspire  to  prove,  that  the  power  oi 
procuring  revenue  is  unavailing,  when  exercised  over  the  states 
in  their  collective  capacities,  the  federal  government  must  of 
necessity  be  invested  with  an  unqualified  power  of  taxation  in 
the  ordinary  modes. . 

Did  not  experience  evince  the  contrary,  it  would  be  natural 
to  conclude,  that  the  propriety  of  a  general  power  of  taxation 
in  the  national  government  might  safely  be  permitted  to  rest  on 
the  evidence  of  these  propositions,  unassisted  by  any  additional 
arguments  or  illustrations.  But  we  find,  in  fact,  that  the  an- 
tagonists of  the  proposed  constitution,  so  far  from  acquiescing 
in  their  justness  or  truth,  seem  to  make  their  principal  and  most 
eealous  effort  against  this  part  of  the  plan.  It  may  therefore 
be  satisfactory  to  analize  the  arguments  with  which  they 
combat  it. 

Those  of  tbem  which  have  been  most  laboured  with  that  view. 
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Aeem  in  substanoe  to  amount  to  this :  "  It  is  not  true,  becaase 
Che  exigencies  of  the  union  may  not  be  susceptible  of  limitation, 
that  its  power  of  laying  taxes  ought  to  be  unoonfined.  Bevenue 
is  as  requisite  to  the  purposes  of  the  local  administrations,  as  to 
those  of  the  union ;  and  the  former  are  at  least  of  equal  import- 
ance with  the  latter,  to  the  happiness  of  the  people.  It  is  there- 
fore as  necessary,  that  the  state  governments  should  be  able  to 
command  the  means  of  supplying  their  wants,  as,  that  the  national 
government  should  possess  the  like  faculty,  in  respect  to  the 
wants  of  the  union.  But  an  indefinite  power  of  taxation  in  the 
latter  might,  and  probably  would,  in  time,  deprive  the  former  of 
the  means  of  providing  for  their  own  necessities;  and  would 
subject  them  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  the  national  legislature. 
As  the  laws  of  the  union  are  to  become  the  supremo  law  of  the 
land ;  as  it  is  to  have  power  to  pass  all  laws  that  may  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  into  execution,  the  authorities  with  which  it 
is  proposed  to  vest  it;  the  national  government  might  at  any 
time  abolish  the  taxes  imposed  for  state  objects,  upon  the  pre- 
tence of  an  interference  with  its  own.  It  might  allege  a  neces- 
sity  of  doing  this,  in  order  to  give  efficacy  to  the  national  reve- 
nues :  And  thus  all  the  resources  of  taxation  might,  by  degrees, 
become  the  subjects  of  federal  monopoly,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
and  destruction  of  the  state  governments." 

This  mode  of  reasoning,  appears  sometimes  to  turn  upon  the 
supposition  of  usurpation  in  the  national  government ;  at  other 
times,  it  seems  to  be  designed  only  as  a  deduction  from  the  con- 
stitutional operation  of  its  intended  powers.  It  is  only  in  the 
latter  light,  that  it  caiji  be  admitted  to  have  any  pretensions 
to  fairness.  The  moment  we  launch  into  conjectures,  about  the 
usurpations  of  the  fed(^al  government,  we  get  into  an  unfathom- 
able abyss,  and  fairlj^  put  ourselves  out  of  the  reach  of  all  rea- 
soning. Imagination  may  range  at  pleasure,  till  it  gets  bewil- 
dered  amidst  the  labyrinths  of  an  enchanted  castle,  and  knows 
not  on  which  side  to  turn  to  escape  from  the  apparitions  which 
itself  has  raised.  Whatever  may  bo  the  limits,  or  modifications, 
of  the  powers  of  the  union,  it  is  easy  to  iinagino  an  endless 
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train  of  passible  dangers;  and  by  indulging  an  excess  of  jealousy 
and  timidity,  we  may  bring  ourselves  to  a  state  of  absolute 
scepticism  and  irresolution.  I  repeat  here  what  I  have  observed 
in  substance  in  another  place,  that  all  observations,  founded 
upon  the  danger  of  usurpation,  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  com- 
position and  structure  of  the  government,  not  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  its  powers.  The  state  governments,  by  their  original 
constitutions,  are  invested  with  complete  sovereignty.  In  what 
does  our  security  consist  against  usurpations  from  that  quarter? 
Doubtless  in  the  manner  of  their  formation,  and  in  a  due  de- 
pendence of  those  who  are  to  administer  them  upon  the  people. 
If  the  proposed  construction  of  the  federal  government  be  found, 
upon  an  impartial  examination  of  it,  to  be  such  as  to  afford,  to 
a  proper  extent,  the  same  species  of  security,  all  apprehensions 
on  the  score  of  usurpation  ought  to  be  discarded. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  a  disposition  in  the  state  gov- 
ernments, to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  union,  is  quite  as 
probable  as  a  disposition  in  the  union  to  encroach  upon  the 
rights  of  the  state  governments.  What  side  would  be  likely 
to  prevail  in  such  a  conflict,  must  depend  on  the  means  which 
the  contending  parties  could  employ,  towards  insuring  success. 
As  in  republics,  strength  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  people ; 
and  as  there  are  weighty  reasons  to  induce  a  belief,  that  the 
state  governments  will  commonly  possess  most  influence  over 
them,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  such  contests  will  be  most 
apt  to  end  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  union ;  and  that  there  is 
greater  probability  of  encroachments  by  the  members  upon  the 
federal  head,  than  by  the  federal  head  upon  the  members.  But 
it  is  evident,  that  all  conjectures  of  this  kind,  must  be  ex- 
tremely vague  and  fallible;  and  that  it  is  by  far  the  safest 
course  to  lay  them  altogether  aside ;  and  to  confine  our  atten- 
tion wholly  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers,  as  they  are 
delineated  in  the  constitution.  Every  thing  beyond  this,  must 
be  left  to  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  the  people;  who,  as 
they  will  hold  the  scales  in  their  own  hands,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
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will  always  take  care  to  preserve  the  conBtitutional  oquilibriam 
between  the  general  and  the  state  governments.  Upon  this 
ground,  which  is  evidently  the  trae  one,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  obviate  the  objections,  which  have  been  made  to  an  indefinite 
power  of  taxation  in  the  United  States. 

PUBLIUS. 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

Although  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  real 
danger  of  the  consequences  to  the  state  governments,  which 
seem  to  be  apprehended  from  a  power  in  the  union  to  control 
them  in  the  levies  of  money ;  because  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
sense  of  the  people,  the  extreme  hazard  of  provoking  the  re- 
sentments of  the  state  governments,  and  a  conviction  of  the 
utility  and  necessity  of  local  administrations,  for  local  purposes, 
would  be  a  complete  barrier  against  the  oppressive  use  of  such 
a  power :  Tet  I  am  willing  here  to  allow,  in  its  Aill  extent,  the 
justness  of  the  reasoning,  which  requires,  that  the  individual 
states  should  possess  an  independent  and  uncontrolable  author- 
ity to  raise  their  own  revenues  for  the  supply  of  their  own 
wants.  And  making  this  concession,  I  affirm  that  (with  the  sole 
exception  of  duties  on  imports  and  exports)  they  would,  under 
the  plan  of  the  convention,  retain  that  authority  in  the  most 
absolute  and  unqualified  sense ;  and  that  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  national  government  to  abridge  them  in  the  exercise  of 
it,  would  be  a  violent  assumption  of  power,  unwarranted  by  any 
article  or  clause  of  its  constitution. 

An  entire  consolidation  of  the  states  into  one  complete  na- 
tional sovereignty,  would  imply  an  entu*e  subordination  of  the 
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parts;  and  whatever  powers  might  remain  in  them,  would  be 
altogether  dependent  on  the  general  wilL     But  as  the  plan  of 
the  convention  ain^  only  at  a  partial  union  or  consolidation,  the 
state  governments  would  clearly  retain  all  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty which  they  before  had,  and  which  were  not,  by  that  act, 
exdtutvdy  delegated  to  the  United  States.    This  exclusive  dele- 
gation, or  rather  this  alienation  of  state  sovereignty,  would  only 
exist  in  three  cases;  where  the  constitution  in  express  terms 
granted  an  exclusive  authority  to  the  union;  where  it  granted, 
in  one  instance,  an  authority  to  the  union;  and  in  another,  pro- 
hibited the  states  from  exercising  the  like  authority ;  and  where 
it  granted  an  authority^  the  union,  to  which  a  similar  authority 
in  the  states  would  be  absolutely  and  totally  contradictory  and 
repugnant.    I  use  these  terms  to  distinguish  this  last  case  from 
another  which  might  itppear  to  resemble  it ;  but  which  would, 
in  &ct,  be  essentially  different :  I  mean  where  the  exercise  of  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  might  be  productive  of  occasional  in- 
terferences in  the  policy  of  any  branch  of  administration,  but 
would  not  imply  any  direct  contradiction  or  repugnancy  in  point 
of  constitutional  authority.    These  three  cases  of  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  the  federal  government,  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
following  instances :  The  last  clause  but  one  in  the  eighth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article,  provides  expressly,  that  congress  shall 
exercise  "  exclusive  legislation**  over  the  district  to  be  appro- 
priated as  the  seat  of  government.    This  answers  to  the  first 
case.    The  first  clause  of  the  same  section  impowers  congress 
"to  lay  and  collect  taxes^  duties^  imposts,  and  excises;"  and  the 
second  clause  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  same  article  declares, 
that  "  no  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  its  inspection  laws."    Hence  would  result  an  exclusive 
power  in  the  union  to  lay  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  with 
the  particular  exception  mentioned ;  but  this  power  is  abridged 
by  another  clause,  which  declares,  that  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be 
laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state;  in  consequence  of 
which  qualification,  it  now  only  extends  to  the  duties  on  imports 
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This  answers  to  the  second  case.  The  third  will  be  found  in 
that  claose  which  declares,  that  congress  shall  have  power  "  to 
establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalisation  throughout  the 
United  States/'  This  must  necessarily  be  exclusive;  because 
if  each  state  had  power  to  prescribe  a  distinot  rule,  there 
could  be  no  uniform  rule. 

A  case  which  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  resemble  the  latter, 
but  which  is  in  fact  widely  different,  affects  the  question  imme- 
diately under  consideration.  I  mean  the  power  of  imposing 
taxes  on  all  articles  other  than  exports  and  imports.  This,  I 
contend,  is  manifestly  a  concurrent  and  coequal  authority  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  individual  states.  There  is  plainly  no 
expression  in  the  granting  clause,  which  makes  that  power 
excltisive  in  the  union.  There  is  no  independent  clause  or  sen- 
tence which  prohibits  the  states  from  exercising  it.  So  far  is 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  a  plain  and  conclusive  argument 
to  the  contrary  is  deducible,  from  the  restraint  laid  upon  the 
states  in  relation  to  duties  on  imports  and  exports.  This  restric- 
tion implies  an  admission,  that  if  it  were  not  inserted,  the  states 
would  possess  the  power  it  excludes,  and  it  implies  a  further 
admission,  that  as  to  all  other  taxes,  the  authority  of  the  states 
remains  undiminished.  In  any  other  view  it  would  be  both 
unnecessary  and  dangerous;  it  would  be  unnecessary,  because 
if  the  grant  to  the  union  of  the  power  of  laying  such  duties, 
implied  the  exclusion  of  the  states,  or  even  their  subordination 
in  this  particular,  there  could  be  no  need  of  such  a  restriction ; 
it  would  be  dangerous,  because  the  introduction  of  it  leads 
directly  to  the  conclusion  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  which^ 
if  the  reasoning  of  the  objectors  be  just,  could  not  have  been 
intended;  I  mean  that  the  states,  in  all  cases  to  which  the 
rostrict|ion  did  not  apply,  would  have  a  concurrent  power  of 
taxation  with  the  union.  The  restriction  in  question  amounts 
to  what  lawyers  call  a  negative  pregnant;  that  is,  a  negation 
of  one  thing,  and  an  affirmance  of  another;  a  negation  of  the 
authority  of  the  states  to  impose  taxes  on  imports  and  exports, 
and  an  affirmance  of  their  authority  to  impose  them  on  all  other 
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articles.  It  i^ould  be  mere  sophistry  to  argue  that  it  was  meant 
to  exclude  them  absolutdy  from  the  imposition  of  taxes  of  the 
former  kind,  and  to  leave  them  at  liberty  to  lay  others  subject  to 
the  control,  of  the  national  legislature.  The  restraining  or  prohi- 
bitory clause  only  says,  that  they  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of 
congress^  lay  such  duties;  and  if  we  are  to  understand  this  in  the 
sense  last  mentioned,  the  constitution  would  then  be  made  to 
introduce  a  formal  provision,  for  the  sake  of  a  very  absurd  con- 
clusion ;  which  is,  that  the  states,  with  the  consent  of  the  national 
legislature,  might  tax  imports  and  exports;  and  that  they  might 
tax  every  other  article,  unless  controled  by  the  same  body.  If 
this  was  the  intention,  why  was  it  not  left,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  what  is  alleged  to  be  the  natural  operation  of  the  original 
clause,  conferring  a  general  power  of  taxation  upon  the  union  ? 
It  is  evident  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  intention,  and  that 
it  will  not  bear  a  construction  of  the  kind. 

As  to  a  supposition  of  repugnancy  between  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  states  and  in  the  union,  it  cannot  be  supported  in  that 
sense  which  would  be  requisite  to  work  an  exclusion  of  the  states. 
It  is  indeed  possible,  that  a  tax  might  be  laid  on  a  particular 
article  by  a  state,  which  might  render  it  inexpedient  that  a  farther 
tax  should  be  laid  on  the  same  article  by  the  union;  but  it 
would  not  imply  a  constitutional  inability  to  impose  a  fbrther 
tax.  The  quantity  of  the  imposition,  the  expediency  or  inexpe- 
diency of  an  increase  on  either  side,  would  be  mutually  questions 
of  prudence;  but  there  would  be  involved  no  direct  contradiction 
of  power.  The  particular  policy  of  the  national  and  of  the  state 
system  of  finance,  might  now  and  then  not  exactly  coincide, 
and  might  require  reciprocal  forbearances.  It  is  not  however  a 
mere  possibility  of  inconvenience  in  the  exercise  of  powers,  but 
an  immediate  constitutional  repugnancy,  that  can  by  implication 
alienate  and  extinguish  a  pre-existing  right  of  sovereignty. 

The  necessity  of  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases, 
results  fVom  the  division  of  the  sovereign  power;  and  the  rule 
that  all  authorities,  of  which  the  states  are  not  explicitly  divested 
m  favour  of  the  union,  remain  with  them  in  fViU  vigour,  is  not 
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only  a  theoretical  consequeiice  of  that  division  but  is  clearly 
admitted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  instrument  which  contains 
the  articles  of  the  proposed  constitution.  We  there  find,  that 
notwithstanding  the  a£9rmatiye  grants  of  general  authoritieSy 
there  has  been  the  most  pointed  care  in  those  oases  where  it  was 
deemed  improper  that  the  like  authorities  should  reside  in  the 
states,  to  insert  negative  clauses  prohibiting  the  exercise  of 
them  by  the  states.  The  tenth  section  of  the  firs£  article  consists 
altogether  of  such  provisions.  This  circumstance  is  a  clear 
indication  of  the  sense  of  the  convention,  and  fiimishes  a  rule 
of  interpretation  out  of  the  body  of  the  act,  which  justifies  the 
position  I  have  advanced,  and  refbtes  every  hypothesis  to  the 
contrary. 

PUBLIUS. 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

The  residue  of  the  argument  against  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  in  respect  to  taxation,  is  ingrafted  upon  the  follow- 
ing clauses :  The  last  clause  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first 
article,  authorizes  the  national  legislature  "to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper^  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  powers  by  that  constitution  vested  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof; "  and  the 
second  clause  of  the  sixth  article  declares,  that  "  the  constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof ^  and 
the  treaties  made  by  their  authority,  shall  bo  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land;  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

These  two  clauses  have  been  the  sources  of  much  virulent 
invective,  and  petulant  declamation,  against  the  proposed  consti- 
tution ;  they  have  been  hold  up  to  the  people  in  all  the  exagge- 
rated colours  of  misrepresentation,  as  the  pernicious  engines  by 
which  their  local  governments  were  to  bo  destroyed,  and  their 
liberties  exterminated — as  the  hideous  monster  whose  devouring 
jaws  would  spare  neither  sex  nor  age,  nor  high  nor  low,  nor 
sacred  nor  profane;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  after  all 
this  clamour,  to  those  who  may  not  have  happened  to  contcm- 
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plate  them  in  the  eame  light,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  perfect 
confidence,  that  the  constitutional  operation  of  the  intended 
government  would  be  precisely  the  same,  if  these  clauses  were 
entirely  obliterated,  as  if  they  were  repeated  in  every  article. 
They  are  only  declaratory  of  a  truth,  which  would  have  resultea 
by  necessary  and  unavoidable  implication  fh>m  the  very  act  of 
constituting  a  federal  government,  and  vesting  it  with  certain 
specified  powers.  This  is  so  clear  a  proposition,  that  moderation 
itself  can  scarcely  listen  to  the  railings  which  have  been  so 
copiously  vented  against  this  part  of  the  plan,  without  emotions 
that  disturb  its  equanimity. 

What  is  a  power,  but  the  ability  or  faculty  of  doing  a  thing? 
What  is  the  ability  to  do  a  thing,  but  the  power  of  employing 
the  means  necessary  to  its  execution?  What  is  a  lboislativb 
power,  but  a  power  of  making  laws  ?  What  are  the  means  to 
execute  a  legislativb  power,  but  laws?  What  is  the  power 
of  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  but  a  legislative  potoer^  or  a  power 
of  making  laws^  to  lay  and  collect  taxes?  What  are  the  proper 
means  of  executing  such  a  power,  but  necessary  and  proper 
laws  ? 

This  simple  train  of  inquiry  furnishes  us  at  once  with  a  test 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  clause  complained  of.  It  conducts  us 
to  this  palpable  truth,  that  a  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes., 
must  be  a  power  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  Aud  proper  for  the  execu- 
tion of  that  power :  and  what  does  the  unfortunate  and  calum- 
niated provision  in  question  do,  more  than  declare  the  same 
truth;  to  wit,  that  the  national  legislature  to  whom  the  power 
of  laying  and  collecting  taxes  had  been  previously  given,  might, 
in  the  execution  of  that  power,  pass  all  laws  necessary  Midpropef 
to  carry  it  into  effect?  I  have  applied  these  observations  thus 
particularly  to  the  power  of  taxation,  because  it  is  the  immediate 
subject  under  consideration,  and  because  it  is  the  most  important 
of  the  authorities  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  the  union.  But 
the  same  process  will  lead  to  the  same  result,  in  relation  to  all 
other  powers  declared  in  the  constitution.  And  it  is  eocpressly 
to  execute  these  powers,  that  the  sweeping  clause,  as  it  has  been 
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affectedlj  bailed,  aathorizes  the  national  legislature  to  pass  all 
necessary  and  proper  laws.  If  there  be  any  thing  exceptionablOi 
it  moBt  be  sought  for  in  the  specific  powers,  upon  which  this 
general  declaration  is  predicated.  The  declaration  itself,  though 
it  may  be  chargeable  with  tautology  or  redundancy,  is  at  least 
perfectly  harmless. 

But  SUSPICION  may  ask,  why  then  was  it  introduced?  The 
answer  is,  that  it  could  only  have  been  done  for  greater  caution, 
and  to  guard  against  all  cavilling  refinements  in  those  who  might 
hereafter  feel  a  disposition  to  curtail  and  evade  the  legitimate 
authorities  of  the  union.  The  convention  probably  foresaw, 
what  it  has  been  a  principal  aim  of  these  papers  to  inculcate, 
that  the  danger  which  most  threatens  our  political  welfare,  is, 
that  the  state  governments  will  finally  sap  the  foundations  of 
the  union ;  and  migbt  therefore  think  it  necessary,  in  so  cardinal 
a  point,  to  leave  nothing  to  construction.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  inducement  to  it,  the  wisdom  of  the  precaution  is 
evident  from  the  cry  which  has  been  raised  against  it;  as  that 
very  cry  betrays  a  disposition  to  question  the  great  and  essen- 
tial truth  which  it  is  manifestly  the  object  of  that  provision 
to  declare. 

But  it  may  be  again  asked,  who  is  to  judge  of  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  the  laws  to  be  passed  for  executing  the  powers 
of  the  union  ?  I  answer,  first,  that  this  question  arises  as  well 
and  as  fully  upon  the  simple  grant  of  those  powers,  as  upon  the 
declaratory  clause :  and  I  answer,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
national  government,  like  every  other,  must  judge,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  the  proper  exercise  of  its  powers;  and  its  constitu- 
ents in  the  last.  If  the  federal  government  should  overpass  the 
just  bounds  of  its  authority,  and  make  a  tyrannical  use  of  its 
powers;  the  people,  whose  creature  it  is,  must  appeal  to  the 
standard  they  have  formed,  and  take  such  measures  to  redress 
the  injuiy  done  to  the  constitution,  as  the  exigency  may  suggest 
and  prudence  justify.  The  propriety  of  a  law,  in  a  constitutional 
light,  must  always  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  powers 
upon  which  it  is  founded.    Suppose,  by  some  forced  conbtruttion 
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of  its  aathority  (whioh  indeed  cannot  easily  be  imagined)  the 
federal  legislature  should  attempt  to  vary  the  law  of  descent  in 
any  state;  would  it  not  be  evident,  that  in  making  such  an 
attempt,  it  had  exceeded  its  jurisdiction,  and  infringed  upon  that 
of  the  state  ?  Suppose,  again,that  upon  the  pretence  of  an  inter- 
ference with  its  revenues,  it  should  undertake  to  abrogate  a  land 
tax,  imposed  by  the  authority  of  a  state;  would  it  not  be 
equally  evident,  that  this  was  an  invasion  of  that  concurrent 
jurisdiction  in  respect  to  this  species  of  tax,  which  the  constitu- 
tion plainly  supposes  to  exist  in  the  state  governments?  If 
there  ever  should  be  a  doubt  on  this  head,  the  credit  of  it  will 
be  entirely  due  to  those  reasoners,  who,  in  the  imprudent  seal 
of  their  animosity  to  the  plan  of  the  convention,  have  laboured 
to  envelope  it  in  a  cloud,  calculated  to  obscure  the  plainest  and 
simplest  truths. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  laws  of  the  union  are  to  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  What  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this,  or 
what  would  they  amount  to,  if  they  were  not  to  be  supreme  ? 
It  is  evident  they  would  amount  to  nothing.  A  law,  by  the 
very  meaning  of  the  term,  includes  supremacy.  It  is  a  rule, 
which  those  to  whom  it  is  prescribed  are  bound  to  observe. 
This  results  from  every  political  association.  If  individuals 
enter  into  a  state  of  society,  the  laws  of  that  society  must  be 
the  supreme  regulator  of  their  conduct.  If  a  number  of  politi- 
cal societies  enter  into  a  larger  political  society,  the  laws  which 
the  latter  may  enact,  pursuant  to  the  powers  intrusted  to  it  by 
its  constitution,  must  necessarily  be  supreme  over  those  societies, 
and  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are  composed.  It  would  other- 
wise be  a  mere  treaty,  dependent  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
parties,  and  not  a  government;  which  is  only  another  word  for 
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this  doctrine,  that  acts  of  the  larger  society  which  are  not  pur- 
etuint  to  its  constitutional  powers,  but  which  are  invasions  of  the 
r^HiQuary  authorities  of  the  smaller  societies,  will  become  the 
Bupreme  law  of  the  land.  Those  will  be  merely  acts  of  usurpa- 
tion, and  will  deserve  to  be  treated  as  such.    Hence  we  perceive, 
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that  tii6  claoAe  which  declares  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the 
union,  like  the  one  we  have  just  before  considered,  only  declares 
a  truth,  which  flows  immediately  and  necessarily  from  the  insti- 
tution of  a  federal  goyernment.  It  will  not,  I  presume,  have 
escaped  observation,  that  it  expressly  confines  this  supremacy  to 
laws  made  pursuant  to  the  constitution;  which  I  mention  merely 
as  an  instance  of  caution  in  the  convention;  since  that  limita- 
tion would  have  been  to  be  understood,  though  it  had  not  been 
expressed. 

Though  a  law,  therefore,  laying  a  tax  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  would  be  supreme  in  its  nature,  and  could  not 
legally  be  opposed  or  controled;  yet,  a  law  abrogating  or  pre- 
venting the  collection  of  a  tax  laid  by  the  authority  of  a  state, 
(unless  upon  imports  and  exports)  would  not  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  but  an  usurpation  of  a  power,  not  granted  by  the 
constitution.  As  far  as  an  improper  accumulation  of  taxes,  on 
the  same  object,  might  tend  to  render  the  collection  difficult  or 
precarious,  this  would  be  a  mutual  inconvenience,  not  arising 
from  a  superiority  or  defect  of  power  on  either  side,  but  from 
an  injudicious  exercise  of  power  by  one  or  the  other,  in  a 
manner  equally  disadvantageous  to  both.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and 
presumed,  however,  that  mutual  interests  would  dictate  a  con- 
cert in  this  respect,  which  would  avoid  any  material  incon- 
venience. The  inference  from  the  whole  is — that  the  individual 
states  would,  under  the  proposed  constitution,  retain  an  inde- 
pendent and  uncontrolable  authority  to  raise  revenue  to  any 
extent  of  which  they  may  stand  in  need,  by  every  kind  of  tax- 
ation, except  duties  on  imports  and  exports.  It  will  be  shown 
in  the  next  paper,  that  this  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  article 
of  taxation,  was  the  only  admissible  substitute  for  an  entire  sub- 
ordination, in  respect  to  this  branch  of  power,  of  state  authority 
to  that  of  the  union. 
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TBB  8AHB  SUBJECT  COKTINUBD. 

I  VLATTBB  myself  it  Iiaa  been  olearly  shown  in  my  last  Dum- 
ber, that  ttie  particnlar  Btates,  under  the  proposed  coDstitution, 
would  have  oo-equal  authority  with  the  union  in  the  artiote 
of  revenue,  except  a«  to  duties  on  imports.  As  this  leaves  open . 
to  the  states  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  resources  of  the  oom< 
munity,  there  can  be  no  colour  for  the  assertion,  that  they 
would  not  poBsesa  means  aa  abundant  as  could  be  desired,  foi; 
the  supply  of  their  own  wants,  independent  of  all  external 
control.  That  the  field  is  sufficiently  wide,  will  more  futly 
appear,  when  we  come  to  develope  the  inconsiderable  share 
of  the  public  expenses,  for  which  it  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
state  govemments  to  provide. 

To  argne  upon  abstract  principles,  that  this  co-ordinate  an- 
ibority  cannot  exist,  would  be  to  set  up  theory  and  supposi- 
tion against  fact  and  reality.  However  proper  such  reasonings 
might  be,  to  show  that  a  thing  oughi  not  to  exut,  they  are  wholly 
to  be  rejected,  when  they  are  made  use  of  to  prove  that  it  does 
not  exist,  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  the  &ot  itself.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  the  Boman  republic,  the  legislative  authority  in 
the  last  resort,  resided  for  ages  in  two  different  political  bodies; 
not  OB  branches  of  the  same  legislature,  but  as  distinct  and  indo- 
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penaout  legislatures;  in  each  of  which  an  opposite  interest  pre- 
vailed; in  one,  the  Patrician;  in  the  other,  the  Plebeian.  Many* 
arguments  might  have  been  adduced,  to  prove  the  unfitness  of 
two  such  seemingly  contradictory  authorities,  each  having  power 
to  annul  or  repeal  the  acts  of  the  other.  But  a  man  would 
have  been  regarded  as  frantic,  who  should  have  attempted  at 
Bome  to  disprove  their  existence.  It  will  readily  be  understood, 
that  I  allude  to  the  oomitia  oentubiata  and  the  oomitia  tri- 
BUTIA.  The  former,  in  which  the  people  voted  by  centuries,  was 
so  arranged  as  to  give  a  superiority  to  the  Patrician  interest: 
In  the  latter,  in  which  numbers  prevailed,  the  Plebeian  interests 
had  an  entire  predominancy.  And  yet  these  two  legislatures 
co-existed  for  ages,  and  the  Eoman  republic  attained  to  the 
pinnacle  of  human  greatness. 

In  the  case  particularly  under  consideration,  there  is  no  such 
contradiction  as  appears  in  the  example  cited;  there  is  no  power 
on  either  side  to  annul  the  acts  of  the  other.  And  in  practice, 
there  is  little  reason  to  apprehend  any  inconvenience;  because, 
in  a  short  course  of  time,  the  wants  of  the  states  will  naturally 
reduce  themselves  within  a  very  narrow  compass;  and  in  the 
interim,  the  United  States  will,  in  all  probability,  find  it  conve- 
nient to  abstain  wholly  from  those  objects  to  which  the  particular 
states  would  be  inclined  to  resort. 

To  form  a  more  precise  judgment  of  the  true  merits  of  this 
question,  it  will  be  well  to  advert  to  the  proportion  between 
the  objects  that  will  require  a  federal  provision  in  respect  to 
revenue,  and  those  which  will  require  a  state  provision.  We 
shall  discover  that  the  former  are  altogether  unlimited;  and 
that  the  latter  are  circumscribed  within  very  moderate  bounds. 
In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  we  must  boar  in  mind,  that  wo  are  not 
to  confine  our  view  to  the  present  period,  but  to  look  forward  to 
remote  f\iturity.  Constitutions  of  civil  government,  are  not  to 
be  framed  upon  a  calculation  of  existing  exigencies;  but  upon 
a  combination  of  these,  with  the  probable  exigencies  of  ages, 
according  to  the  natural  and  tried  course  of  human  afiairp. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  fallacious,  than  to  infer  the 
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extent  of  any  power  proper  to  be  lodged  in  the  national  govern- 
ment, from  an  estimate  of  its  immediate  necessities.  There 
ought  to  be  a  oafaoitt  to  provide  for  future  contingencies,  as 
they  may  happen;  and  as  these  are  illimitable  in  their  nature, 
so  it  is  impossible  safely  to  limit  that  capacity.  It  is  true,  per 
haps,  that  a  computation  might  be  made,  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  answer  the  purpose,  of  the  quantity  of  revenue  requisite  to 
discharge  the  subsisting  engagements  of  the  union,  and  to 
maintain  those  establishments,  which,  for  some  time  to  come, 
would  suffice  in  time  of  peace.  But  would  it  be  wise,  or  would 
it  not  rather  be  the  extreme  of  folly,  to  stop  at  this  point,  and 
to  leave  the  government  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  national 
defence,  in  a  state  of  absolute  incapacity  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community,  against  future  invasions  of  the  public 
peace,  by  foreign  war  or  domestic  convulsions  ?  If  we  must  be 
obliged  to  exceed  this  point,  where  can  we  stop  short  of  an  in- 
definite power  of  providing  for  emergencies  as  they  may  arise  ? 
Though  it  be  easy  to  assert,  in  general  terms,  the  possibility  of 
forming  a  rational  judgment  of  a  due  provision  against  probable 
dangers;  yet  we  may  safely  challenge  those  who  make  the 
assertion,  to  bring  forward  their  data,  and  may  affirm,  that  they 
would  be  found  as  vague  and  uncertain  as  any  that  could  be. 
produced  to  establish  the  probable  duration  of  the  world.  Ob- 
servations, confined  to  the  mere  prospects  of  internal  attacks, 
can  deserve  no  weight;  though  even  these  will  admit  of  no 
satisfactory  calculations:  But  if  we  mean  to  be  a  commercial 
people,  it  must  form  a  part  of  our  policy  to  be  able  one  day 
to  defend  that  commerce.  The  support  of  a  navy,  and  of  naval 
wars,  would  involve  contingencies  that  must  baffie  all  the  efforts 
of  political  arithmetic. 

Admitting  that  wo  ought  to  try  the  novel  and  absurd  ex- 
periment in  politics,  of  tying  up  the  hands  of  government 
from  offensive  war,  founded  upon  reasons  of  state:  Tet,  cer- 
tainly, we  ought  not  to  disable  it  from  guarding  the  com- 
munity against  the  ambition  or  enmity  of  other  nations.  A 
cloud  has    been  for  some  time    hanging  over  the  European 
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world.  If  it  Bhould  break  forth  into  a  storm,  who  can  insure 
us,  that  in  its  progress,  a  part  of  its  fury  would  not  be  spent 
upon  us?  Ko  reasonable  man  would  hastily  pronounce  that  we 
are  entirely  out  of  its  reach.  Or  if  the  combustible  materials 
tnat  now  seem  to  be  collecting,  should  be  dissipated  without 
coming  to  maturity;  or  if  a  flame  should  be  kindled  without 
extending  to  us;  what  security  can  we  have  that  our  tran- 
quillity will  long  remain  undisturbed  from  some  other  cause, 
or  fVom  some  other  quarter?  Let  us  recollect,  that  peace  or 
war  will  not  always  be  left  to  our  option;  that  however  mode- 
rate or  unambitious  we  may  be,  we  cannot  count  upon  the  mode- 
ration, or  hope  to  extinguish  the  ambition,  of  others.  Who 
could  have  imagined,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  that 
France  and  Britain,  wearied  and  exhausted  as  they  both  were, 
would  already  have  looked  with  so  hostile  an  aspect  upon  each 
other?  To  judge  from  the  history  of  mankind,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  conclude,  that  the  fiery  and  destructive  passions 
of  war,  reign  in  the  human  breast  with  much  more  powerful 
sway,  than  the  mild  and  beneficent  sentiments  of  peace;  and 
that  to  model  our  political  systems  upon  speculations  of  lasting 
tranquillity,  would  be  to  calculate  on  the  weaker  springs  of  the 
'  human  character. 

What  are  the  chief  sources  of  expense  in  every  government? 
What  has  occasioned  that  enormous  accumulation  of  debts  with 
which  several  of  the  European  nations  are  oppressed?  The 
answer  plainly  is,  wars  and  rebellions;  the  support  of  those 
institutions  which  are  necessary  to  guard  the  body  politic 
against  these  two  most  mortal  diseases  of  society.  The  ex- 
penses arising  fVom  those  institutions  which  relate  to  the  mere 
domestic  police  of  a  state,  to  the  support  of  its  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judiciary  departments,  with  their  different  append- 
ages, and  to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
(which  will  comprehend  almost  all  the  objects  of  state  expend- 
iture) are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  those  which  relate  to 
the  national  defence. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  where  all  the  ostentatious 
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apparatus  of  monarohy  is  |;o  be  provided  for,  not  above  a  fif- 
teenth part  of  the  annual  income  of  the  nation  is  appropriated 
to  the  class  of  expenses  last  mentioned;  the  other  fourteen  fif- 
teenths are  absorbed  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  debts, 
contracted  for  carrying  on  the  wars  in  which  that  country  has 
been  engaged,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  fieets  and  armies.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the  ambitious  enterprises  and 
vain-glorious  pursuits  of  a  monarohy,  are  not  a  proper  stand- 
ard by  which  to  judge  of  those  which  might  be  necessary  in  a 
republic;  it  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  remarked,  that 
there  should  be  as  great  a  disproportion,  between  the  profusion 
and  extravagance  of  a  wealthy  kingdom  in  its  domestic  ad- 
ministration, and  the  frugality  and  economy,  which,  in  that  par- 
ticular, become  the  modest  simplicity  of  republican  government. 
If  we  balance  a  proper  deduction  from  one  side,  against  that 
which  it  is  supposed  ought  to  be  made  from  the  other,  the  pro- 
portion may  still  be  considered  as  holding  good. 

But  let  US  take  a  view  of  the  large  debt  which  wo  have  our- 
selves contracted  in  a  single  war,  and  let  us  only  calculate  on  a 
common  share  of  the  events  which  disturb  the  peace  of  nations, 
and  we  shall  instantly  perceive,  without  the  aid  of  any  elaborate 
illustration,  that  there  must,  always  be  an  immense  dispropor- 
tion between  the  objects  of  federal  and  state  expenditure.  It  is 
true,  that  several  of  the  states,  separately,  arc  incumbered  with 
considerable  debts,  which  are  an  excrescence  of  the  late  war. 
But  this  cannot  happen  again,  if  the  proposed  system  be 
adopted;  and  when  these  debts  are  dijscharged,  the  only  call  for 
revenue  of  any  consequence,  which  the  state  governments  will 
continue  to  experience,  will  be  for  the  mere  support  of  their 
respective  civil  lists ;  to  which,  if  we  add  all  contingencies,  the 
total  amount  in  every  state,  ought  to  fall  considerably  short  of 
a  million  of  dollars. 

If  it  cannot  bo  denied  to  be  a  just  principle,  that  in  framing  a 
constitution  of  government  for  a  nation,  we  ought,  in  those  pro- 
visions which  are  designed  to  bo  permanent,  to  calculate,  not  on 
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tompoary,  but  on  pennanont  causeis  of  expense;  our  attention 
would  be  directed  to  a  provision  in  favour  of  the  state  govern- 
ments, for  an  annual  sum  of  about  1,000,000  of  dollars;  while 
the  exigencies  of  the  union  could  be  susceptible  of  no  limits, 
even  in  imagination.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  by  what  logic 
can  it  be  maintained,  that  the  local  governments  ought  to  com- 
mand, in  perpetuity,  an  exclusive  source  of  revenue  for  any  sum 
beyond  that  which  has  been  stated?  To  extend  its  power 
Au*ther,  in  exclusion  of  the  authority  of  the  union,  would  be  to 
take  the  resources  of  the  community  out  of  those  hands  which 
stood  in  need  of  them  for  the  public  welfare,  in  order  to  put 
them  into  other  hands,  which  could  have  no  just  or  proper  oooa« 
sion  for  them. 

Sappose,  then,  the  convention  had  been  inclined  to  proceed 
upon  the  principle  of  a  repartition  of  the  objects  of  revenue,  be. 
tween  the  union  and  its  members,  in  proportion  to  their  compara- 
tive necessities;  what  particular  fund  could  have  been  selected 
for  the  use  of  the  states,  that  would  not  either  have  been  too 
much  or  too  little;  too  little  for  their  present,  too  much  for  their 
][\iture  wants  ?  As  to  the  line  of  separation  between  external 
and  internal  taxes,  this  would  leave  to  the  states,  at  a  rough 
computation;  the  command  of  two  thirds  of  the  resources  of  the 
community,  to  defray  fVom  a  tenth  to  a  twentieth  of  its  ex« 
penses ;  and  to  the  union,  one  third  of  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity, to  deiVay  fVom  nine  tenths  to  nineteen  twentieths  of  its 
expenses.  If  we  desert  this  boundary,  and  content  ourselves 
with  leaving  to  the  states  an  exclusive  power  of  taxing  houses 
and  lands,  there  would  still  be  a  great  disproportion  between 
the  means  and  the  end;  the  possession  of  one  third  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  community,  to  supply,  at  most,  one  tenth  of  its 
wants.  If  any  fund  could  have  been  selected,  and  appropriated, 
equal  to,  and  not  greater  than,  the  object,  it  would  have  been 
inadequate  to  the  discharge  of  the  existing  debts  of  the  parti- 
cular states,  and  would  have  left  them  dependent  on  the  union 
for  a  provision  for  this  purpose. 

The  preceding  train  of  observations,  will  justify  the  position 
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which  has  been  elsewhere  laid  dowD,  that "  a  oonourrbnt  jueis- 
DiOTiON  in  the  article  of  taxation,  was  the  only  admissible  sub- 
stitute for  an  entire  subordination,  in  respect  to  this  branch  of 
power,  of  state  authority  to  that  of  the  union."  Any  separa- 
tion of  the  objects  of  revenue  that  could  have  been  fallen  upon, 
would  have  amounted  to  a  sacrifice  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
union,  to  the  power  of  the  individual  states.  The  convention 
thought  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  preferable  to  that  subordina- 
tion; and  it  is  evident,  that  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  recon- 
ciling an  indefinite  constitutional  power  of  taxation  in  the 
federal  government,  with  an  adequate  and  independent  powei 
in  the  states,  to  provide  for  their  own  necessities.  There  re- 
main a  few  other  lights,  in  which  this  important  subject  of  tax* 
ation  will  claim  a  farther  consideration. 

FUBLIUB. 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

Beforb  we  proceed  to  examine  any  other  objections  to  an 
indefinite  power  of  taxation  in  the  union,  I  shall  make  one 
general  remark;  which  is,  that  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
government,  in  the  article  of  jpevenue,  should  be  restricted  to 
particular  objects,  it  would  naturally  occasion  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  the  public  burthens  to  fall  upon  those  objects.  Two  evils 
would  spring  from  this. source — the  oppression  of  particular 
branches  of  industry,  and  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  taxes, 
as  well  among  the  several  states,  as  among  the  citizens  of  the 
same  state. 

Suppose,  as  has  been  contended  for,  the  federal  power  of  tax- 
ation were  to  be  confined  to  duties  on  imports;  it  is  evident 
that  the  government,  for  want  of  being  able  to  command  other 
resources,  would  frequently  be  tempted  to  extend  these  duties 
to  an  injurious  excess.  There  are  persons  who  imagine  that 
this  can  never  be  the  case ;  since  the  higher  they  are,  the  more 
H  is  alleged  they  will  tend  to  discourage  an  extravagant  con- 
3umption,  to  produce  a  favourable  balance  of  trade,  and  to  pro- 
mote domestic  manufactures.  But  all  extremes  are  pernicious 
in  various  ways.  Exorbitant  duties  on  imported  articles,  serve 
to  beget  a  general  spirit  of  smuggling;  Avl.ich  is  always  pre- 
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judicial  to  the  fair  trader,  and  eventnally  to  the  reveDue  itself: 
They  tend  to  render  other  clasaes  of  the  community  tributary, 
In  an  improper  degree,  to  the  manufacturing  clasaee,  to  whom 
they  give  a  premature  monopoly  of  the  markets :  They  sometimes 
force  industry  out  of  its  most  natural  channels  into  others,  in 
which  it  flows  with  less  advantage.  And  in  the  last  place,  they 
oppress  the  merchant,  who  is  often  obliged  to  pay  them  himself, 
without  any  retribution  from  the  consumer.  When  the  demand 
is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  goods  at  market,  the  consumer  gene- 
rally pays  the  duty;  but  when  the  markets  happen  to  be  over- 
stocked, a  great  proportion  falls  upon  the  merchant,  and  some- 
times not  only  exhausts  his  profits,  but  breaks  in  upon  his 
capital.  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  a  division  of  the  duty,  between 
the  seller  and  th^  buyer,  more  often  happens  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  raise  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity, in  exact  proportion  to  every  additional  imposition  laid 
upon  it.  The  merchant,  especially  in  a  country  of  small  com« 
mercial  capital,  is  often  under  a  necessity  of  keeping  prices 
down,  in  order  to  a  more  expeditious  sale. 

The  maxim,  that  the  consumer  is  the  payer,  is  so  much  oftener 
true  than  the  reverse  of  the  proposition,  that  it  is  far  more 
equitable  that  the  duties  on  imports  should  go  into  a  common 
stock,  than  that  they  should  redound  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  importing  states.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  true,  as  to 
render  it  equitable,  that  those  duties  should  form  the  only  na- 
tional f\ind.  When  they  are  paid  by  the  merchant,  they  operate 
as  an  additional  tax  upon  the  importing  state;  whose  citizens 
pay  their  proportion  of  them  in  the  character  of  consumers.  In 
this  view,  they  are  productive  of  inequality  among  the  states  ; 
which  inequality  would  be  increased  with  the  increased  extent 
of  the  duties.  The  confinement  of  the  national  revenues  to  this 
species  of  imposts,  would  be  attended  with  inequality,  from  a 
difibrent  cause,  between  the  manufacturing  and  the  non-manu- 
facturing states.  The  states  which  can  go  furthest  towards  the 
supply  of  their  own  wants,  by  their  own  manufactures,  will  not 
according  to  their  numbers  or  wealth,  consume  so  great  a  pro 
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portiQP.  of  imported  articles,  as  those  states  which  are  not  in 
the  same  favourable  situation ;  thej  would  not,  therefore,  in  this 
mode  alone,  contribute  to  the  public  treasury  in  a  ratio  to  their 
abilities.  To  make  them  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that  recourse 
be  bad  to  excises ;  the  proper  objects  of  which  are  particular 
kinds  of  manufactures.  New- York  is  more  deeply  interested  in 
these  considerations,  than  such  of  her  citizens,  as  contend  for 
limiting  the  power  of  the  union  to  external  taxation,  may  be 
aware  of.  New- York  is  an  importing  state,  and  from  a  greater 
disproportion  between  her  population  and  territory,  is  less 
likely,  than  some  other  states,  speedily  to  become  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  a  manufacturing  state.  She  would  of  course 
suffer,  in  a  double  light,  from  restraining  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
union  to  commercial  imposts. 

So  far  as  these  observations  tend  to  inculcate  a  danger  of  the 
import  duties  being  extended  to  an  injurious  extreme,  it  may  be 
observed,  conformably  to  a  remark  made  in  another  part  of 
these  papers,  that  the  interest  of  the  revenue  itself  would  be  a 
sufficient  guard  against  such  an  extreme.  I  readily  admit  that 
this  would  be  the  case,  as  long  as  other  resources  were  open ; 
but  if  the  avenues  to  them  were  closed,  hope,  stimulated  by 
i^ecessity,  might  beget  experiments,  fortified  by  rigorous  pre- 
cautions and  additional  penalties ;  which,  for  a  time,  might  have 
the  intended  effect,  till  there  had  been  leisure  to  contrive  expe- 
dients to  elude  these  new  precautions.  The  first  success  would 
be  apt  to  inspire  false  opinions;  which  it  might  require  a  long 
course  of  subseqi^ent  experience  to  correct.  Necessity,  especially 
in  politics,  often  occasions  false  hopes,  false  reasonings,  and  a 
system  of  measures  corrospondontly  erroneous.  But  even  if 
this  supposed  excess  should  not  be  a  consequence  of  the  limita- 
tion of  the  federal  power  of  taxation,  the  inequalities  spoken  of 
would  still  ensue,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  from  the  other 
causes  that  have  been  noticed.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  exami- 
nation of  objections. 

One  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  frequency  of  its  repe- 
tition, seems  most  to  be  relied  on,  is,  that  the  house  of  repre- 
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Mntatives  is  not  sufficiently  numerons  for  the  reception  of  all 
the  different  classes  of  cituens;  in  order  to  combine  the  in- 
terests and  feelings  of  every  part  of  the  community,  and  U> 
produce  a  due  sympathy  between  the  representative  body  and 
its  constituents.  This  argument  presents  itself  under  a  very 
specious  and  seducing  form ;  and  is  well  calculated  to  lay  hold 
of  the  prejudices  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  But  when 
we  come  to  dissect  it  with  attention,  it  will  appear  to  be  made 
up  of  nothing  but  fair  sounding  words.  The  object  it  seems  to 
aim  at,  is  in  the  first  place  impracticable,  and  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  contended  for,  is  unnecessary.  I  reserve  for  another 
place,  the  discussion  of  the  question  which  relates  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  representative  body  in  respect  to  numbers;  and 
shall  content  myself  with  examining  here  the  particular  use 
which  has  been  made  of  a  contrary  supposition,  in  reference  to 
the  immediate  subject  of  our  inquiries. 

The  idea  of  an  actual  representation  of  all  classes  of  the 
people,  by  persons  of  each  class,  is  altogether  visionary.  Unless' 
it  were'  expressly  provided  in  the  constitution,  that  each  dif- 
ferent occupation  should  send  one  or  more  members,  the  thing 
would  never  take  place  in  practice.  Mechanics  and  manufac- 
turers  will  always  be  inclined,  with  few  exceptions,  to  give  their 
votes  to  merchants,  in  preference  to  persons  of  their  own  pro- 
fessions or  trades.  Those  discerning  citizens  are  well  aware, 
that  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing  arts  furnish  the  materials 
of  mercantile  enterprise  and  industry.  Many  of  them,  indeed, 
are  immediately  connected  with  the  operations  of  commerce. 
They  know  that  the  merchant  is  their  natural  patron  and 
friend ;  and  they  are  aware,  that  however  great  the  confidence 
they  may  justly  feel  in  their  own  good  sense,  their  interests  can 
be  more  effectually  promoted  by  the  merchant  than  by  them* 
selves.  They  are  sensible  that  their  habits  of  life  have  not  been 
such  as  to  give  them  those  acquired  endowments,  without  which, 
in  a  deliberative  assembly,  the  greatest  natural  abilities  are  for 
the  most  part  useless ;  and  that  the  influence  and  weight,  an<l 
superior  acquirements  of  the  merchants,  render  them  more  equal 
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to  a  coLtcit  with  any  spirit  which  might  happen  to  infuse  itself 
into  the  public  councils,  unfHendly  to  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  interests.  These  considerations,  and  many  others  that 
might  be  mentioned,  prove,  and  experience  confirms  it,  that 
artizans  and  manufacturers,  will  commonly  be  disposed  to 
bestow  their  votes  upon  merchants  and  those  whom  they  re- 
commend. We  must  therefore  consider  merchants  as  the  na- 
tural representatives  of  all  these  classes  of  the  community. 

With  regard  to  the  learned  professions,  little  need  be  ob- 
served; they  truly  form  no  distinct  interest  in  society;  and 
according  to  their  situation  and  talents,  will  be  indiscriminately 
the  objects  of  the  confidence  and  choice  of  each  other,  and  of 
other  parts  of  the  community. 

Nothing  remains  but  the  landed  interest;  and  this,  in  a  po- 
litical view,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  taxes,  I  take  to  be 
perfectly  united,  fVom  the  wealthiest  landlord,  down  to  the 
poorest  tenant.  No  tax  can  be  laid  on  land  which  will  not 
afi^ect  the  proprietor  of  thousands  of  acres,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  single  acre.  Every  land-holder  will  therefore  have 
a  common  interest  to  keep  the  taxes  on  land  as  low  as  possible ; 
and  common  interest  may  always  be  reckoned  upon  as  the 
surest  bond  of  sympathy.  But  if  we  even  could  suppose  a  dis- 
tinction of  interests  between  the  opulent  land-bolder,  and  the 
middling  farmer,  what  reason  is  there  to  conclude,  that  the 
first  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  being  deputed  to  the  na- 
tional legislature  than  the  last  ?  If  we  take  fact  as  our  guide, 
and  look  into  our  own  senate  and  assembly,  we  shall  find  that 
moderate  proprietors  of  land  prevail  in  both;  nor  is  this  less 
the  case  in  the  senate,  which  consists  of  a  smaller  number  than 
in  the  assembly,  which  is  composed  of  a  greater  number.  Where 
the  qualifications  of  the  electors  are  the  same,  whether  they 
have  to  choose  a  small  or  a  large  number,  their  votes  will  fall 
upon  those  in  whom  they  have  most  confidence;  whether  these 
happen  to  be  men  of  large  fortunes,  or  of  moderate  property,  or 
of  no  property  at  all. 

It  is  said  to  be  necessarv  that  all  classes  of  citizens  should 
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have  Bome  of  their  own  number  in  the  representative  body,  in 
order  that  their  feelings  and  interests  may  be  the  better  under 
stood  and  attended  to.  But  we  have  seen  that  this  will  never 
happen  under  any  arrangement  that  leaves  the  votes  of  the 
people  free.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  representative  body, 
with  too  few  exceptions  to  have  any  influence  on  the  spirit  of 
the  government,  will  be  composed  of  land-holders,  merchants, 
and  men  of  the  learned  professions.  But  where  is  the  danger 
that  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  different  classes  of  citizens 
will  not  be  understood,  or  attended  to  by  these  three  descrip- 
tions of  men  f  Will  not  the  land-holder  know  and  feel  whatever 
will  promote  or  injure  the  interests  of  landed  property)!  and 
will  he  not,  from  his  own  interest  in  that  species  of  property, 
be  sufficiently  prone  to  resist  every  attempt  to  prejudice  or  en- 
cumber it  ?  Will  not  the  merchant  understand  and  be  disposed 
to  cultivate,  as  far  as  may  be  proper,  the  interests  of  the  me- 
chanic and  manufacturing  arts,  to  which  his  commerce  is  so 
nearly  allied  ?  Will  not  the  man  of  the  learned  profession,  who 
will  feel  a  neutrality  to  the  rivalships  among  the  different 
branches  of  industry,  be  likely  to  prove  an  impartial  arbiter 
between  them,  ready  to  promote  either,  so  far  as  it  shall  appear 
to  him  conducive  to  the  general  interests  of  the  community  f 

If  we  take  into  the  account  the  momentary  humours  or  dis- 
positions which  may  happen  to  prevail  in  particular  parts  of  the 
society,  and  to  which  a  wise  administration  will  never  be  in- 
attentive, is  the  man  whose  situation  leads  to  extensive  inquiry 
and  information  less  likely  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  their 
nature,  extent,  and  foundation,  than  one  whose  observation  does 
not  travel  beyond  the  circle  of  his  neighbours  and  acquaintances  ? 
Is  it  not  natural  that  a  man  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  favour 
of  the  people,  and  who  is  dependent  on  the  suffirages  of  his 
fellow  citizens  for  the  continuance  of  his  public  honours,  should 
take  care  to  inform  himself  of  their  dispositions  and  inclinations, 
and  should  be  willing  to  allow  them  their  proper  degree  of  in- 
flueuce  upon  his  conduct  ?  This  dependence,  and  the  necessity 
of  being  bound  himself,  and  his  posterity,  by  the  laws  to  which 
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he  gives  his  assent,  are  the  true,  and  they  are  the  strong  cords 
of  sympathy  between  the  representative  and  the  constituent. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  administration  of  government  that 
requires  eztensive  information,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  political  economy,  so  much  as  the  business  of 
taxation.  The  man  who  understands  those  principles  host,  will 
be  least  likely  to  resort  to  oppressive  expedients,  or  to  sacrifice 
any  particular  class  of  citizens  to  the  procurement  of  revenue. 
It  might  be  demonstrated  that  the  most  productive  system  of 
finance  will  always  be  the  least  burthensome.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  order  to  a  judicious  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  the  person  in  whose  hands  it  is,  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  general  genius,  habits,  and  modes  of  thinking, 
of  the  people  at  large,  and  with  the  resources  of  the  country. 
And  this  is  all  that  can  be  reasonably  meant  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  people.  In  any  other  sense, 
the  proposition  has  either  no  meaning,  or  an  absurd  one.  And 
in  that  sense,  let  every  considerate  citizen  judge  for  himself, 
where  the  requisite  qualification  is  most  likely  to  be  found. 

PUBIJUS. 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

Wb  have  seen  that  the  result  of  the  observations,  to  which 
the  foregoing  number  has  been  principally  devoted,  is,  that  from 
the  natural  operation  of  the  different  interests  and  views  of  the 
various  classes  of  the  community,  whether  the  representation 
of  the  people  be  more  or  less  numerous,  it  will  consist  almost 
entirely  of  proprietors  of  land,  of  merchants,  and  of  members 
of  the  learned  professions,  who  will  truly  represent  all  those 
different  interests  and  views.  If  it  should  be  objected^  that  we 
have  seen  other  descriptions  of  men  in  the  local  legislatures ;  I 
answer,  that  it  is  admitted  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but 
not  in  sufliciont  number  to  influence  the  general  complexion  or 
character  of  the  government.  There  are  strong  minds  in  every 
walk  of  life,  that  will  rise  superioi^  to  the  disadvantages  of  situa- 
tion, and  will  command  the  tribute  due  to  their  merit,  not  only 
fVom  the  classes  to  which  they  particularly  belong,  but  from  the 
society  in  general.  The  door  ottght  to  be  equally  open  to  all ; 
and  I  trust,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  that  we  shall  see 
examples  of  such  vigorous  plants  flourishing  in  the  soil  of 
federal,  as  well  as  of  state  legislation ;  but  occasional  instances 
of  this  sort,  will  not  render  the  reasoning,  founded  upon  the 
general  course  of  things,  less  conclusive. 
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TiiOBubject  might  be  placed  in  several  other  lights,  that  would 
all  lead  to  the  same  result;  and  in  particular  it  might  be  asked, 
what  greater  affinity  or  relation  of  interest  can  be  conceived 
between  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith,  and  the  linen  manufac- 
turer or  stocking  weaver,  than  between  the  merchant  and  either 
of  them  ?  It  is  notorious,  that  there  are  often  as  great  rival- 
ships  between  different  branches  of  the  mechanic  or  manufac- 
turing arts,  as  there  are  between  any  of  the  departments  of 
labour  and  industry;  so  that  unless  the  representative  body 
were  to  be  far  more  numerous,  than  would  be  consistent  with 
any  idea  of  regularity  or  wisdom  in  its  deliberations,  it  is  im- 
possible that  what  seems  to  bo  the  spirit  of  the  objection  we 
have  been  considering,  should  ever  be  realized  in  practice.  Bat 
I  forbear  to  dwell  longer  on  a  matter,  which  has  hitherto  worn 
too  loose  a  garb  to  admit  even  of  an  accurate  inspection  of  its 
real  shape  or  tendency. 

There  is  another  objection  of  a  somewhat  more  precise  nature, 
which  claims  our  attention.  It  has  been  asserted  that  a  power 
of  internal  taxation  in  the  national  legislature,  could  never  be 
exercised  with  advantage,  as  well  fVom  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  local  circumstances,  as  fVom  an  interference  be- 
tween the  revenue  laws  of  the  union,  and  of  the  particular 
states.  The  supposition  of  a  want  of  proper  knowledge,  seems 
to  bo  entirely  destitute  of  foundation.  If  any  question  is  de- 
pending in  a  state  legislature,  respecting  one  of  the  counties, 
which  demands  a  knowledge  of  local  details,  how  is  it  acquired  t 
No  doubt,  from  the  information  of  the  members  of  the  county. 
Cannot  the  like  knowledge  be  obtained  in  the  national  legisla- 
ture, from  the  representatives  of  each  state?  And  is  it  not  to 
be  presumed,  that  the  men  who  will  generally  be  sent  there,  will 
be  possessed  of  the  necessary  degree  of  intelligence,  to  be  able 
to  communicate  that  information?  Is  the  knowledge  of  local 
circumstances,  as  applied  to  taxation,  a  minute  topographical 
acquaintance  with  all  the  mountains,  rivers,  streams,  highways, 
and  bye-paths  in  each  stdte?  or  is  it  a  general  acquaintance 
with  its  situation,  and  resources — with  the  state  of  its  agricul- 
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tore,  commerce,  manufkctures — with  the  nature  of  its  products 
and  coDSumptions — with  the  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  its 
wealth,  property  and  industry  ? 

Nations  in  general,  even  under  governments  of  the  more 
popular  kind,  usually  commit  the  administration  of  their  finances 
to  single  men,  or  to  boards  composed  of  a  few  individuals,  who 
digest  and  prepare,  in  the  first  instance,  the  plans  of  taxation  * 
which  are  afterwards  passed  into  law  by  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  or  legislature.  Inquisitive,  and  enlightened  states- 
men, are  every  where  deemed  best  qualified,  to  make  a  judicious 
selection  of  the  objects  proper  for  revenue :  which  is  a  clear  in- 
dication, as  far  as  the  sense  of  mankind  can  have  weight  in  the 
question,  of  the  species  of  knowledge  of  local  circumstances,  re- 
quisite to  the  parposcs  of  taxation. 

The  taxes  intended  to  be  comprised  under  the  general  deno- 
mination of  internal  taxes,  may  be  subdivided  into  those  of  the 
direct,  and  those  of  the  indirect  kind.  Though  the  objection  be 
made  to  both,  yet  the  reasoning  upon  it  seems  to  be  confined  to 
the  former  branch.  And  indeed  as  to  the  latter,  by  which  must 
be  understood  duties  and  excises  on  articles  of  consumption, 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  what  can  be  the  nature  of  the  diffi- 
culties apprehended.^  The  knowledge .  relating  to  them,  must 
evidently  be  of  a  kind,  that  will  either  be  suggested  by  the 
nature  of  the  article  itself,  or  can  easily  be  procured  from  any 
well  informed  man,  especially  of  the  mercantile  class.  The  cir- 
cumstances that  may  distinguish  its  situation  in  one  state,  from 
its  situation  in  another,  must  be  few,  simple,  and  easy  to  be 
comprehended.  The  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to,  would 
be  to  avoid  those  articles  which  had  been  previously  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  a  particular  state;  and  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  revenue  system  of  each.  This 
could  always  be  known  from  the  respective  codes  of  laws,  as 
well  as  from  the  information  of  the  members  of  the  several 
states. 

The  objection,  when  applied  to  real  property,  or  to  houses  and 
lands,  appears  to  have,  at  first  sight,  more  foundation ;  but  even 
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in  this  view,  it  will  not  bear  a  close  examination.  Land  taxes 
are  commonly  laid  in  one  of  two  modes,  either  by  acttuU  valua- 
tions, permanent  or  periodical,  or  by  occasional  assessments,  at 
the  discretion,  or  according  to  the  best  judgment  of  certain 
officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  them.  In  either  case,  the 
EXECUTION  of  the  business,  which  alone  requii^es  the  knowledge 
of  local  details,  must  be  confided  to  discreet  persons  in  the  cha- 
racter of  commissioners  or  assessors,  elected  by  the  people,  or 
appointed  by  the  government  for  the  purpose.  All  that  the  law 
can  do,  must  be  to  name  the  persons,  or  to  prescribe  the  manner 
of  their  election  or  appointment,  to  fix  their  numbers  and  quali- 
fications ;  and  to  draw  the  general  outlines  of  their  powers  and 
duties.  And  what  is  there  in  all  this,  that  cannot  as  well  be 
performed  by  the  national  legislature,  as  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture ?  The  attention  of  either,  can  only  reach  to  general  prin- 
ciples; local  details,  as  already  observed,  must  be  referred  to 
those  who  are  to  execute  the  plan. 

•  But  there  is  a  simple  point  of  view,  in  which  this  matter  may 
be  placed,  that  must  be  altogether  satisfactory.  The  national 
legislature  can  make  use  of  the  system  of  each  state  mthin  that 
state.  The  method  of  laying  and  collecting  this  species  of  taxes 
in  each  state,  can,  in  all  its  parts,  be  adopted  and  employed  by 
the  federal  government. 

Let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  proportion  of  these  taxes  is  not 
to  be  loft  to  the  discretion  of  the  national  legislature :  but  it  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  numbers  of  each  state,  as  described  in 
the  second  section  of  the  first  article.  An  actual  census,  or 
enumeration  of  the  people,  must  fVimish  the  rule ;  a  circumstance 
which  effectually  shuts  the  door  to  partiality  or  oppression. 
The  abuse  of  this  power  of  taxation  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
vided against  with  guarded  circumspection.  In  addition  to  the 
precaution  just  mentioned,  there  is  a  provision  that  "  all  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States." 

It  has  been  very  properly  observed,  by  different  speakers  and 
writers  on  the  side  of  the  constitution,  that  if  the  exercise  of 
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the  power  of  internal  taxation  by  the  union,  should  be  judged 
beforehand  upon  mature  consideration,  or  should  be  discovered 
on  experiment,  to  be  really  inconvenient,  the  federal  govern- 
ment may  forbear  the  use  of  it,  and  have  recourse  to  requisi- 
tions in  its  stead.  By  way  of  answer  t-o  this,  it  has  been 
triumphantly  asked,  why  not  in  the  first  instance  omit  that 
ambiguous  power,  and  rely  upon  the  latter  resource?  Two 
solid  answers  may  be  given;  the  first  is,  that  the  actual  exercise 
of  the  power,  may  be  found  both  convenient^  and  necessary  ;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  prove  ia  theory,  or  otherwise  than  by  the  ex- 
periment, that  it  cannot  be  advantageously  exercised.  The 
contrary  indeed,  appears  most  probable.  The  second  answer  is, 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  power  in  the  constitution,  will  have 
a  strong  influence  in  giving  efficacy  to  requisitions.  When  the 
states  know  that  the  union  can  supply  itself  without  their 
agency,  it  will  be  a  powerful  motive  for  exertion  on  their 
part. 

As  to  the  interference  of  the  revenue  laws  6f  the  union,  and 
of  its  members ;  we  have  already  seen  that  there  can  be  no 
clashing  or  repugnancy  of  authority.  The  laws  cannot,  there- 
fore, in  a  legal  sense,  interfere  with  each  other ;  and  it  is  far  from 
impossible  to  avoid  an  interference  even  in  the  policy  of  their 
different  systems.  An  effectual  expedient  for  this  purpose  will 
be,  mutually  to  abstain  from  those  objects,  which  either  side 
may  have  first  had  recourse  to.  As  neither  can  central  the 
other,  each  will  have  an  obvious  and  sensible  interest  in  this 
reciprocal  forbearance.  And  where  there  is  an  immediate  com- 
mon interest,  we  may  safely  count  upon  its  operation.  When 
the  particular  debts  of  the  states  are  done  away,  and  their  ex- 
penses come  to  be  limited  within  their  natural  compass,  the 
possibility  almost  of  interference  will  vanish.  A  small  land  tax 
will  answer  thd  purposes  of  the  states,  and  will  be  their  most 
simple,  and  most  fit  resource. 

Many  spectres  have  been  raised  out  of  this  power  of  internal 
taxation,  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  people — double  sets 
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of  revenue  officera — a  duplication  of  their  burthens  by  double 
taxations,  and  the  frightM  forms  of  odious  and  oppressive  poll- 
taxes,  have  been  played  off  with  all  the  ingenious  dexterity  of 
political  legerdemain. 

As  to  the  first  point,  there  are  two  cases  in  which  there  can 
be  no  room  for  double  sets  of  officers;  one,  where  the  right  of 
imposing  the  tax  is  exclusively  vested  in  the  union,  which  applies 
to  the  duties  on  imports :  the  other,  where  the  object  has  not 
fallen  under  any  state  regulation  or  provision,  which  may  be 
applicable  to  a  variety  of  objects.  In  other  cases,  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  the  United  States  will  either  wholly  abstain  from 
the  objects  pre-occupied  for  local  purposes,  or  will  make  use  of 
the  state  officers,  and  state  regulations,  for  collecting  the  addi- 
tional imposition.  This  will  best  answer  the  views  of  revenue, 
because  it  will  save  expense  in  the  collection,  and  will  best  avoid 
any  occasion  of  disgust  to  the  state  governments  and  to  the 
people.  At  all  events,  here  is  a  practicable  expedient  for  avoid- 
ing such  an  inconvenience;"^ and  nothing  more  can  be  required 
than  to  show,  that  evils  predicted  do  not  necessarily  result  from 
the  plan. 

As  to  any  argument  derived  fVom  a  supposed  system  of  in*i 
fluence,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
presumed ;  but  the  supposition  is  susceptible  of  a  more  precise 
answer.  If  such  a  spirit  should  infest  the  councils  of  the  union, 
the  most  certain  road  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  aim  would 
be,  to  employ  the  state  officers  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
attach  them  to  the  union  by  an  accumulation  of  their  emolu- 
ments. This  would  serve  to  turn  the  tide  of  state  influence  into 
the  channels  of  the  national  government,  instead  of  making 
federal  influence  flow  in  an  opposite  and  adverse  current.  But 
all  suppositions  of  this  kind  are  invidious,  and  ought  to  be 
banished  from  the  consideration  of  the  great  question  before 
the  people.  They  can  answer  no  other  end  than  to  cast  a  mist 
over  the  truth. 

As  to  the  suggestion  of  double  taxation,  the  answer  is  plain 
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The  wants  of  the  union  are  to  be  supplied  in  one  way  or  another 
if  by  the  authority  of  the  federal  gOYernment,  then  it  will  not 
remain  to  be  done  by  that  of  the  state  governments.  The 
quantity  of  taxes  to  be  paid  by  the  community,  must  be  the 
same  in  either  case ;  with  this  advantage,  if  the  provision  is  to 
be  made  by  the  union, — ^that  the  capital  resource  of  commer- 
cial imposts,  which  is  the  most  convenient  branch  of  revenue, 
can  bo  prudently  improved  to  a  much  greater  extent  under 
federal,  than  under  state  regulation,  and  of  course  will  render 
it  less  necessary  to  recur  to  more  inconvenient  methods;  and 
with  this  further  advantage,  that  as  far  as  there  may  be  any 
real  difficulty  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  internal  taxation, 
it  will  impose  a  disposition  to  greater  care  in  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  the  means;  and  must  naturally  tend  to  make 
it  a  fixed  point  of  policy  in  the  national  administration,  to  go 
as  far  as  may  be  practicable  in  making  the  luxury  of  the  rich 
tributary  to  the  public  treasury,  in  order  to  diminish  the  neces- 
sity of  those  impositions,  which  might  create  dissatisfaction  in 
the  poorer  and  most  numerous  classes  of  the  society.  Happy 
it  is  when  the  interest  which  the  government  has  in  the  pre- 
servation of  its  own  power,  coincides  with  a  proper  distribution 
of  the  public  burthens,  and  tends  to  guard  the  least  wealthy  part 
of  the  community  from  oppression  I 

As  to  poll  taxes,  I,  without  scruple,  confess  my  disapproba- 
tion of  them;  and  though  they  have  prevailed  from  an  early 
period  in  those  states,*  which  have  uniformly  been  the -most 
tenacious  of  their  rights,  I  should  lament  to  see  them  intro- 
duced into  practice  under  the  national  govemxnent.  But  does 
it  follow,  because  there  is  a  power  to  lay  them,  that  they  will 
actually  be  laid?  Every  state  in  the  union  has  power  to  im- 
pose taxes  of  this  kind;  and  yet  in  several  of  them  they  are 
unknown  in  practice.  Are  the  state  governments  to  be  stigma-' 
tized  as  tyrannies,  because  they  possess  this  power?  If  they 
are  not,  with  what  propriety  can  the  like  power  justify  such 

*  The  New-England  States. 
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a  c)iarge  against  the  national  government,  or  even  be  urged 
as  nn  obstacle  to  its  adoption  f  As  little  friendly  as  I  am  to 
this  species  of  imposition,  I  still  feel  a  thorough  conviction, 
that  the  power  of  having  recourse  to  it,  ought  to  exist  in  the 
federal  government.  There  are  certain  emergencies  of  nations, 
in  which  expedients,  that  in  the  ordinary  state  of  things  ought 
to  be  forborne,  become  essential  to  the  public  weal.  And  the 
government,  from  the  possibility  of  such  emergencies,  ought 
ever  to  have  the  option  of  making  use  of  them.  The  real 
scarcity  of  objects  in  this  country,  which  may  be  considered 
as  productive  sources  of  revenue,  is  a  reason  peculiar  to  itself, 
for  not  abridging  the  discretion  of  the  national  councils  in  this 
respect.  There  may  exist  certain  critical  and  tempestuous  con- 
junctures of  the  statej  in  which  a  poll  tax  may  become  an  in- 
estimable resource.  .  And  as  I  know  nothing  to  exempt  this 
portion  of  the  globe  from  the  common  calamities  that  have 
befallen  other  parts  of  it,  I  acknowledge  my  aversion  to  every 
project  that  is  calculated  to  disarm  the  government  of  a  single 
weapon,  which  in  any  possible  contingency  might  be  usefully 
employed  for  the  general  defence  and  security. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  examination  of  those  powers, 
proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  the  federal  government,  which 
relate  more  peculiarly  to  its  energy,  and  to  its  efficiency  for 
answering  the  great  and  primary  objects  of  union.  There  are 
others  which,  though  omitted  here,  will,  in  order  to  render 
the  view  of  the  subject  more  complete,  be  taken  notice  of 
under  the  next  head  of  our  inquiries.  I  flatter  myself  the 
progress  already  made,  will  have  sufficed  to  satisfy  the  candid 
and  judicious  part  of  the  community,  that  some  of  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  most  strenuously  urged  against  the 
constitution,  and  which  were  most  formidable  in  their  first 
appearance,  are  not  only  destitute  of  substance,  but  if  they 
had  operated  in  the  formation  of  the  plan,  would  have  ren- 
dered it  incompetent  to  the  great  ends  of  public  happiness 
and  national  prosperity.    I  equally  flatter  myself,  that  a  fur- 
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ther  and  more  critical  inYestigation  of  the  STstem,  will  servo 
to  recommend  it  still  more  to  every  sincere  and  disinterested 
advocate  for  good  government;  and  will  leave  no  doubt  with 
men  of  this  character,  of  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  adopt- 
ing it.  Happy  will  it  be  for  ourselves,  and  most  honourable  for 
human  nature,  if  we  have  wisdom  and  virtue  enough,  to  set  so 
glorious  an  example  to  mankind. 

PUBLIUS. 
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MADISON. 

CONCERNING  THE  DIFFICULTIES    WHICH  THE  CONVENTION  MUST 
HAVE  EXPERIENCED  IN  THE  FORMATION  OF  A  PROPER  PLAN. 

In  reviowiDg  the  defects  of  the  existing  confoderatioD,  and 
showing  that  they  cannot  he  supplied  hy  a  government  of  less 
energy  than  that  before  the  public,  several  of  the  most  important 
principles  of  the  latter  foil  of  course  under  consideration.  But 
as  the  ultimate  object  of  these  papers  is,  to  determine  clearly  and 
fully  the  merits  of  this  constitution,  and  the  expediency  of 
adopting  it,  our  plan  cannot  be  completed  without  taking  a 
more  critical  and  thorough  survey  of  the  work  of  the  conven- 
tion; without  examining  it  on  all  its  sides;  comparing  it  in  all 
its  parts,  and  calculating  its  probable  eifects. 

That  this  remaining  task  may  be  executed  under  impressions 
conducive  to  a  just  and  fair  result,  some  reflections  must  in  this 
place  be  indulged,  which  candour  previously  suggests. 

It  is  a  misfortune,  inseparable  from  human  afTairs,  that  public 
measures  are  rarely  investigated  with  that  spirit  of  moderation, 
which  is  essential  to  a  just  estimate  of  their  real  tendency  to 
advance,  or  obstruct,  the  public  good;  and  that  this  spirit  is 
more  apt  to  be  diminished  than  promoted,  by  those  occasions 
which  require  an  unusual  exercise  of  it.  To  those  who  have 
been  led  by  experience  to  attend  to  this  consideration,  it  could 
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not  appear  surprising,  that  the  act  of  the  convention  which 
recommends  so  many  important  changes  and  innovations,  which 
may  be  viewed  in  so  many  lights  and  relations,  and  which  touches 
the  springs  of  so  many  passions  and  interests,  should  find  or 
excite  dispositions  unfriendly,  both  on  one  side  and  on  the  other, 
to  a  fair  discussion  and  accurate  judgment  of  its  merits.  In 
some,  it  has  been  too  evident  from  their  own  publications,  that 
.they  have  scanned  the  proposed  constitution,  not  only  with  a 
predisposition  to  censure,  but  with  a  predetermination  to  con- 
demn ;  as  the  language  held  by  others,  betrays  an  opposite  pre- 
determination or  bias,  which  must  render  their  opinions  also  of 
little  moment  in  the  question.  In  placing,  however,  these  differ- 
ent characters  on  a  level,  with  respect  to  the  weight  of  their 
opinions,  I  wish  not  to  insinuate  that  there  may  not  be  a  mate- 
rial difference  in  the  purity  of  their  intentions.  It  is  but  just 
to  remark  in  favour  of  the  latter  description,  that  as  our  situa- 
tion is  universally  admitted  to  be  peculiarly  critical,  and  to 
require  indispensably,  that  something  should  be  done  for  our 
relief,  the  predetermined  patron  of  what  has  been  actually  done, 
may  have  taken  his  bias  fVom  the  weight  of  these  considerations, 
as  well  as  from  considerations  of  a  sinister  nature.  The  pre- 
determined adversary,  on  the  other  hand,  can  have  been  governed 
by  no  venial  motive  whatever.  The  intentions  of  the  first  may 
be  upright,  as  they  may  on  the  contrary  be  culpable.  The  views 
of  the  last  cannot  be  upright,  and  must  be  culpable.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  these  papers  are  not  addressed  to  persons  falling 
under  either  oi  these  characters.  They  solicit  the  attention  of 
those  only,  who  add  to  a  sincere  seal  for  the  happiness  of  their 
country,  a  temper  favourable  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  means 
of  promoting  it. 

Persons  of  this  character  will  proceed  to  an  examination  of 
the  plan  submitted  by  the  convention,  not  only  without  a  dispo^ 
sition  to  find  or  to  magnify  faults }  but  will  see  the  propriety  of 
reflecting,  that  a  faultless  plan  was  npt  to  be  expected.  Nor 
will  they  barely  make  allowances  for  the  errours  which  may  be 
chargeable  on  the  fallibility  to  which  the  convention,  as  a  body 
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of  men,  were  liable;  but  will  keep  in  mind,  tbat  tbey  tbemselves 
also  are  but  men,  and  ought  not  to  assume  an  infallibility  in 
rejudging  the  fallible  opinions  of  others. 

With  equal  readiness  will  it  be  perceived,  that  besides  these 
inducements  to  candour,  many  allowances  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  undertaking 
referred  to  the  convention. 

The  novelty  of  the  undertaking  immediately  strikes  us.  It 
has  been  shown  in  the  course  of  these  papers,  that  the  existing 
confederation  is  founded  on  principles  which  are  fallacious;  that 
we  must  consequently  change  this  foundation,  and  with  it  the 
superstructure  resting  upon  it.  It  has  been  shown,  that  the 
other  confederacies  which  could  be  consulted  as  precedents,  have 
been  vitiated  by  the  same  erroneous  principles,  and  can  there- 
fore fdmish  no  other  light  thaVi  that  of  beacons,  which  give 
warning  of  the  course  to  be  shunned,  without  pointing  out  that 
which  ought  to  be  pursued.  The  most  that  the  convention  could 
do  in  such  a  situation,  was  to  avoid  the  errours  suggested  by  the 
past  experience  of  other  countries,  as  well  as  of  our  own;  and 
to  provide  a  convenient  mode  of  rectifying  their  own  errours  as 
future  experience  may  unfold  them. 

Among  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  convention,  a  very 
important  one  must  have  lain,  in  combining  the  requisite  sta- 
bility and  energy  in  government,  with  the  inviolable  attention 
due  to  liberty,  and  to  the  republican  form.  Without  substan- 
tially accomplishing  this  part  of  their  undertaking,  they  would 
have  very  imperfectly  fulfilled  the  object  of  their  appointment, 
or  the  expectation  of  the  public :  yet  that  it  could  not  be  easily 
accomplished,  will  be  denied  by  no  one  who  is  unwilling  to 
betray  his  ignorance  of  the  subject.  Energy  in  government  is 
essential  to  that  security  against  external  and  internal  dangers 
and  to  that  prompt  and  salutary  execution  of  the  laws,  which 
enter  into  the  very  definition  of  good  government.  Stability  in 
government  is  essential  to  national  character,  and  to  the  advan- 
tages annexed  to  it,  as  well  as  to  that  repose  and  confidence  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  which  arc  among  the  chief  blessings 
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of  civil  society.  An  irregular  and  mutable  legislation  is  not  more 
an  evil  in  itself,  than  it  is  odious  to  the  people;  and  it  may  be 
pronounced  with  assurance,  that  the  people  of  this  country, 
enlightened  as  they  are,  with  regard  to  the  nature,  and  inte- 
rested, as  the  great  body  of  them  are,  in  the  effects  of  good 
government,  will  never  be  satisfied,  till  some  remedy  be  applied 
to  the  vicissitudes  and  uncertainties,  which  characterize  the 
state  administrations.  On  comparing,  however,  these  valuable 
ingredients  with  the  vital  principles  of  liberty,  we  must  perceive 
at  once  the  difficulty  of  mingling  them  together  in  their  due 
proportions.  The  genius  of  republican  liberty  seems  to  demand 
on  one  side,  not  only  that  all  power  should  be  derived  from  the 
people;  but  that  those  entrusted  with  it  should  be  kept  in 
dependence  on  the  people,  by  a  short  duration  of  their  appoint- 
ments; and  that'even  during  this  short  period,  the  trust  should 
be  placed  not  in  a  few,  but  in  a  number  of  hands.  Stability,  on 
the  contrary,  requires,  that  the  hands,  in  which  power  is  lodged, 
should  continue  for  a  length  of  time  the  same.  A  frequent 
change  of  men  will  result  from  a  frequent  return  of  elections; 
and  a  frequent  change  of  measures,  from  a  frequent  change  of 
men :  whilst  energy  of  government  requires  not  only  a  certain 
duration  of  power,  but  the  execution  of  it  by  a  single  hand. 

How  far  the  convention  may  have  succeeded  in  this  part  of 
their  work,  will  bettor  appear  on  a  more  accurate  view  of  it. 
From  the  cursory  view  here  taken,  it  must  clearly  appear  to 
have  been  an  arduous  part. 

Not  less  arduous  must  have  been  the  task  of  marking  the 
proper  line  of  partition,  between  the  authority  of  the  general, 
and  that  of  the  state  governments.  Every  man  will  be  sensible 
of  this  difficulty,  in  proportion  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
contemplate  and  discriminate  objects,  extensive  and  complicated 
in  their  nature.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  itself  have  never  yet 
been  distinguished  and  defined,  with  satisfactory  precision,  by 
all  the  efforts  of  the  most  acute  and  metaphysical  philosophers. 
Sense,  perception,  judgment,  desire,  volition,  memory,  imagina- 
tion, are  found  to  be  separated,  by  such  delicate  shades  and 
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minnte  gradationB,  that  their  boundaries  have  eluded  the  most 
subtle  investigations,  and  remain  a  pregnant  source  of  ingenious 
disquisition  and  controversy.  The  boundaries  between  the  great 
kingdoms  of  nature,  and,  still  more,  between  the  various  pro- 
vinces, and  lesser  portions,  into  which  they  are  subdivided,  afford 
another  illustration  of  the  same  important  truth.  The  most 
sagacious  and  laborious  naturalists  have  never  yet  succeeded,  in 
tracing  with  certainty  the  line  which  separates  the  district  of 
vegetable  life,  from  the  neighbouring  region  of  unorganised 
matter,  or  which  marks  the  termination  of  the  former,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  animal  empire.  A  still  greater  obscurity 
lies  in  the  distinctive  characters,  by  which  the  objects  in  each 
of  these  great  departments  of  nature  have  been  arranged  and 
assorted. 

When  we  pass  from  the  works  of  nature,  in  which  all  the  de- 
lineations are  perfectly  accurate,  and  appear  to  be  otherwise 
only  fVom  the  imperfection  of  the  eye  which  surveys  them,  to 
the  institutions  of  man,  in  which  the  obscurity  arises  as  well 
from  the  object  itself,  as  from  the  organ  by  which  it  is  con- 
templated; we  must  perceive  the  necessity  of  moderating  still 
fVirther  our  expectations  and  hopes  from  the  efforts  of  human 
sagacity.  Experience  has  instructed  us,  that  no  skill  in  the 
science  of  government  has  yet  been  able  to  discriminate  and 
define,  with  sufficient  certainty,  its  three  great  provinces,  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary;  or  even  the  privileges  and 
powers  of  the  different  legislative  branches.  Questions  daily 
occur  in  the  course  of  practice,  which  prove  the  obscurity  which 
reigns  in  these  subjects,  and  which  puzzle  the  greatest  adepts  in 
political  science. 

The  experience  of  ages,  with  the  continued  and  combined 
labours  of  the  most  enlightened  legislators  and  jurists,  have  been 
equally  unsuccessful  in  delineating  the  several  objects  and  limits 
of  different  codes  of  laws,  and  different  tribunals  of  justice.  The 
precise  extent  of  the  common  law,  the  statute  law,  the  maritime 
law,  the  ecclesiastical  law,  the  law  of  corporations,  and  other 
local  laws  and  customs,  remain  still  to  be  clearly  and  finally 
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established  in  Great  firitain,  where  accuracy  in  such  subjects  has 
been  more  industriously  pursued  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  .  The  jurisdiction  of  her  several  courts,  general  and  local, 
of  law,  of  equity,  of  admiralty,  &c.,  is  not  less  a  source  of  fVe- 
quent  and  intricate  discussions,  sufficiently  denoting  the  inde- 
terminate limits  by  which  they  are  respectively  circumscribed. 
All  new  laws,  though  penned  with  the  greatest  technical  skill, 
and  passed  on  the  fullest  and  most  mature  deliberation,  are  con- 
sidered as  more  or  less  obscure  and  equivocal,  until  their  mean- 
ing be  liquidated  and  ascertained  by  a  series  of  particular  dis> 
cussions  and  adjudications.  Besides  the  obscurity  arising  from 
the  complexity  of  objects,  and  the  imperfection  of  the  human 
faculties,  the  medium  through  which  the  conceptions  of  men  are 
conveyed  to  each  other,  adds  a  fresh  embarrassment.  The  use 
of  words  is  to  express  ideas.  Perspicuity  therefore  requires,  not 
only  that  the  ideas  should  be  distinctly  formed,  but  that  they 
should  be  expressed  by  words  distinctly  and  exclusively  appro* 
priated  to  them.  But  no  language  is  so  copious  as  to  supply 
words  and  phrases  for  every  complex  idea,  or  so  correct  as  not 
to  include  many,  equivocally  denoting  different  ideas.  Hence  it 
must  happen,  that  however  accurately  objects  may  be  discrimi- 
nated in  themselves,  and  however  accurately  the  discrimination 
may  be  conceived,  the  definition  of  them  may  be  rendered  inac- 
curate, by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  delivered. 
And  this  unavoidable  inaccuracy  must  be  greater  or  less,  accord- 
ing  to  the  complexity  and  novelty  of  the  objects  defined.  When 
the  Almighty  himself  condescends  to  address  mankind  in  their 
own  language,  his  meaning,  luminous  as  it  must  be,  is  rendered 
dim  and  doubtful,  by  the  cloudy  medium  through  which  it  is 
communicated. 

Here,  then,  are  three  sources  of  vague  and  incorrect  defini- 
tions ;  indistinctness  of  the  object,  imperfection  of  the  organ  of 
perception,  inadequateness  of  the  vehicle  of  ideas.  Any  one  of 
whose  must  produce  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity.  The  con- 
vention, in  delineating  the  boundary  between  the  federal  and 
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Btato  jurisdictioDB,  must  have  experienced  the  fVill  effect  of 
them  ull. 

To  the  JifflcultieB  already  mentioned,  may  be  added  the  inter- 
fering pretensions  of  the  larger  and  smaller  states.  We  cannot 
err,  in  supposing  that  the  former  would  contend  for  a  participa- 
tion in  the  government,  flilly  proportioned  to  their  superiour 
wealth,  and  importance ;  and  that  the  latter  would  not  bo  less 
tenacious  of  the  equality  at  present  enjoyed  by  them  We  may 
well  suppose,  that  neither  side  would  entirely  yield  to  the  other, 
and  consequently  that  the  struggle  could  be  terminated  only  by 
compromise.  It  is  extremely  probable  also,  that  after  the  ratio 
of  representation  had  been  adjusted,  this  very  compromise  must 
have  produced  a  fresh  struggle  between  the  same  parties,  to  give 
such  a  turn  to  the  organization  of  the  government,  and  to  the 
distribution  of  its  powers,  as  would  increase  the  importance  of 
the  branches,  in  forming  which  they  had  respectively  obtained 
the  greatest  share  of  influence.  There  are  features  in  the  consti- 
tution which  wan*ant  each  of  these  suppositions;  and  as  far  as 
either  of  them  is  well  founded,  it  shows  that  the  convention 
must  have  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  theoretical  propriety,  to 
the  force  of  extraneous  considerations. 

Nor  could  it  have  been  the  large  and  small  states  only,  which 
would  marshal  themselves  in  opposition  to  each  other  on  various 
points.  Other  combinations,  resulting  fVom  a  difference  of  local 
position  and  policy,  must  have  created  additional  difficulties.  As 
every  state  may  be  divided  into  different  districts,  and  its  citizens 
into  different  classes,  which  give  birth  to  contending  interests 
and  local  jealousies;  so  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
are  distinguished  from  each  other,  by  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
which  produce  a  like  effect  on  a  larger  scale.  And  although  this 
variety  of  interests,  for  reasons  sufficiently  explained  in  a  former 
paper,  may  have  a  salutary  influence  on  the  administration  of  the 
government,  when  formed;  yet  every  one  must  be  sensible  of 
the  contrary  influence,  which  must  have  been  experienced  in  the 
task  of  forming  it. 
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Would  it  be  wonderful,  if  under  the  pressure  of  all  these  diffi- 
culties, the  convention  should  have  been  forced  jnto  some  devia- 
tions from  that  artificial  structure  and  regular  symmetry,  which 
an  abstract  view  of  the  subject  might  lead  an  ingenious  theorist 
to  bestow  on  a  constitution  planned  in  his  closet,  or  in  his  imagi- 
nation? The  real  wonder  is  that  so  many  difficulties  should 
have  been  surmounted;  and  surmounted  with  an  unanimity 
almost  as  unprecedented,  as  it  must  have  been  unexpected.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  man  of  candour  to  reflect  on  this  circum- 
stance, without  partaking  of  the  astonishment.  It  is  impossible, 
for  the  man  of  pious  reflection,  not  to  perceive  in  it  a  finger 
of  that  Almighty  Hand,  which  has  been  so  frequently  and  sig- 
nally extended  to  our.  relief  in  the  critical  stages  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

We  had  occasion,  in  a  former  paper,  to  take  notice  of  the 
repeated  trials  which  have  been  unsuccessfully  made  in  the 
United  Netherlands,  for  reforming  the  baneful  and  notorious 
;  vices  of  their  constitution.  The  history  of  almost  all  the  great 
councils  and  consultations,  held  among  mankind  for  reconciling 
their  discordant  opinions,  assuaging  their  mutual  jealousies,  and 
adjusting  their  respective  interests,  is  a  history  of  factions,  con- 
tentions, and  disappointments;  and  may  be  classed  among  the 
most  dark  and  degrading  pictures,  which  display  the  infirmities 
and  depravities  of  the  human  character.  If,  in  a  few  scattered 
instances,  a  brighter  aspect  is  presented,  they  serve  only  as 
exceptions  to  admonish  us  of  the  general  truth;  and  by  their 
lustre  to  darken  the  gloom  of  the  adverse  prospect,  to  which 
they  are  contrasted.  In  revolving  the  causes  from  which  these 
exceptions  result,  and  applying  them  to  the  particular  instance 
before  us,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  two  important  conclusions. 
The  first  is,  that  the  convention  must  have  enjoyed,  in  a  verj^ 
singular  degree,  an  exemption  from  the  pestilential  infiuence 
of  party  animosities;  the  diseases  most  incident  to  deliberative 
bodies,  and  most  apt  to  contaminate  their  proceedings.  The 
second  conclusion  is,  that  all  the  deputations  composing  the  con- 
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vention  were  either  satiBfactorilj  accommodated  hy  the  final 
act ;  or  were  induced  to  accede  to  it,  by  a  deep  conviction  of 
t^ne  necessity  of  sacsificingipriyate  opinions  and  partial  interests 
to  the  pablio  good;  and  by  a  despair  of  seeing  this  necessity 
diminished  by  delays,  or  by  new  experiments. 

PUBLIUS. 
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THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  AND  THE  INCOHERENCE  OF  THE  OBJEC- 
TIONS TO  THE  PLAN  EXPOSED. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  every  case  reported  bjr 
ancient  history,  in  which  government  has  been  established  with 
deliberation  and  consent,  the  task  of  fVaming  it  has  not  been 
committed  to  an  assembly  of  men;  but  has  been  performed  by 
some  individual  citizen,  of  preeminent  wisdom  and  approved 
integrity. 

Minos,  we  learn,  was  the  primitive  founder  of  the  government 
of  Crete;  as  Zaleucus  was  of  that  of  the  Locrians.  Theseus 
first,  and  after  him  Draco  and  Solon,  instituted  the  government 
of  Athens.  Ly curgus  was  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  original  government  of  Bome  was  laid  by  Bomulus : 
and  the  work  completed  by  two  of  his  elective  successors,  Numa, 
and  Tullus  Hostilius.  On  the  abolition  of  royalty,  the  consular 
administration  was  substituted  by  Brutus,  who  stepped  forward 
with  a  project  for  such  a  reform,  which,  he  alleged,  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Servius  Tullius,  and  to  which  his  address  obtained  the 
assent  and  ratification  of  the  senate  and  people.  This  remark  is 
applicable  to  confederate  governments  also.  Amphyction,  we  are 
told,  was  the  author  of  that  which  bore  his  name.    The  Achaoan 
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leagae  received  its  first  birth  firom  Aohadus,  and  its  second  from 
Aratas. 

What  degree  of  agency  these  reputed  lawgivers  might  have 
in  their  respective  establishments,  or  how  far  they  might  be 
clothed  with  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  people,  cannot,  in 
every  instance,  be  ascertained.  In  some,  however,  the  proceed- 
mgwas  strictly  regular.  Draco  appears  to  have  been  entrusted 
by  the  people  of  Athens,  with  indefinite  powers  to  reform 
its  government  and  laws.  And  Solon,  according  to  Plutarch, 
was  in  a  manner  compelled,  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  to  take  upon  him  the  sole  and  absolute  power  of 
new  modelling  the  constitution.  The  proceedings  under  Ly- 
curgus  were  less  regular;  but  as  far  as  the  advocates  for  a 
regular  reform  could  prevail,  they  all  turned  their  eyes  towards 
the  single  efforts  of  that  celebrated  patriot  and  sage,  instead  of 
seeking  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  by  the  intervention  of  a 
deliberative  body  of  citizens. 

Whence  could  it  have  proceeded,  that  a  people,  jealous  as  the 
Greeks  were  of  their  liberty,  should  so  far  abandon  the  rules  of 
caution,  as  to  place  their  destiny  in  the  hands  of  a  single  citizen  f 
Whence  could  it  have  proceeded  that  the  Athenians,  a  people  who 
would  not  suffer  an  army  to  be  commanded  by  fewer  than  ten 
generals,  and  who  required  no  other  proof  of  danger  to  their 
liberties  than  the  illustrious  merit  of  a  fellow-citizen,  should  con- 
sider one  illustrious  citizen  as  a  more  eligible  depository  of  the 
fortunes  of  themselves  and  their  posterity,  than  a  select  body  of 
citizens,  from  whose  common  deliberations  more  wisdom,  as  well 
as  more  safety,  might  have  been  expected  ?  These  questions 
cannot  be  fully  answered,  without  supposing  that  the  fears  of 
discord  and  disunion  am6ng  a  number  of  counsellors,  exceeded 
the  apprehension  of  treachery  or  incapacity  in  a  single  indi- 
vidual. History  informs  us  likewise,  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  these  celebrated  reformers  had  to  contend ;  as  well  as  of 
the  expedients  which  they  were  obliged  to  employ,  in  order  to 
carry  their  reforms  into  effect.  Solon,  who  seems  to  have  in- 
dulged a  more  temporizing  policy,  confessed  that  he  had  not 
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given  to  bis  countrymen  the  government  best  soitea  co  their 
bappinees,  but  most  tolerable  to  their  prejudices.  And  Lycurgua, 
more  true  to  his  object,  was  under  the  necessity  of  mixing  a 
portion  of  violence  with  the  authority  of  superstition ;  and  of 
securing  his  final  success,  by  a  voluntary  renunciation,  first  of 
his  country,  and  then  of  his  life. 

If  these  lessons  teach  us,  on  one  hand,  to  admire  the  improve- 
ment made  by  America  on  the  ancient  mode  of  preparing  and 
establishing  regular  plans  of  government ;  they  serve  not  less  on 
the  other,  to  admonish  us  of  the  hazards  and  difficulties  incident 
to  such  experiments,  and  of  the  great  imprudence  of  unneces- 
sarily multiplying  them. 

Is  it  an  unreasonable  conjecture,  that  the  errours  which  may 
bo  contained  in  the  plan  of  the  convention,  are  such  as  have 
resulted,  rather  from  the  defect  of  antecedent  experience  on  this 
complicated  and  difficult  subject,  than  from  a  want  of  accuracy 
or  care  in  the  investigation  of  it;  and,  consequently,  such  as  will 
not  be  ascertained  until  an  actual  trial  shall  have  pointed  them 
out  ?  This  conjecture  is  rendered  probable,  not  only  by  many 
considerations  of  a  general  nature,  but  by  the  particular  case  of 
the  articles  of  confederation. 

It  is  observable,  that  among  the  tiumerous  objections  and 
amendments  suggested  by  the  several  states,  when  these  articles 
were  submitted  for  their  ratification,  not  one  is  found,  which 
alludes  to  the  great  and  radical  errour,  which  on  actual  trial  has 
discovered  itself.  And  if  we  except  the  observations  which  New 
Jersey  was  led  to  make,  rather  by  her  local  situation,  than  by 
her  peculiar  foresight,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  single 
suggestion  was  of  sufficient  moment  to  justify  a  revision  of  the 
system.  There  is  abundant  reason  nevertheless  to  suppose,  that 
immaterial  as  these  objections  were,  they  would  have  been  ad- 
hered to  with  a' very  dangerous  inflexibility  in  some  states,  had 
not  a  zeal  for  their  opinions  and  supposed  interests  been  stifled 
by  the  more  powerful  sentiment  of  self-preservation.  One  state^ 
we  may  remember,  persisted  for  several  years  in>  refusing  her 
concurrence,  although  the  enemy  remained  the  whole  period  at 
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our  gates,  or  rather  in  the  very  bowels  of  oar  country.  Nor  was 
her  pliancy  in  the  end  effected  by  a  less  motive,  than  the  fear  of 
being  chargeable  with  protracting  the  public  calamities,  and 
endangering  the  event  of  the  contest.  Every  candid  reader 
will  make  the  proper  reflections  on  these  important  facts. 

A  patient,  who  finds  his  disorder  daily  growing  worse,  and  that 
an  efficacious  remedy  can  no  longer  be  delayed  without  extreme 
danger;  after  coolly  revolving  his  situation,  and  the  characters 
of  different  physicians,  selects  and  calls  in  such  of  them  as  ho 
judges  most  capable  of  administering  relief,  and  best  entitled 
to  his  confidence.  The  physicians  attend :  the  case  of  the  patient 
is  carefully  examined — a  consultation  is  held :  they  are  unani- 
mously agreed,  that  the  symptoms  are  critical;  but  that  the 
case,  with  proper  and  timely  relief,  is  so  far  from  being  despe- 
rate, that  it  may  be  made  to  issue'^in  an  improvement  of  his 
constitution.  They  are  equally  unanimous  in  prescribing  the 
remedy,  by  which  this  happy  effect  is  to  be  produced.  The  pre- 
scription is  no  sooner  made  known,  however,  than  a  number  of 
persons  interpose,  and,  without  denying  the  reality  or  danger  of 
the  disorder,  assure  the  patient  that  the  prescription  will  be 
poison  to  his  constitution,  and  forbid  him  under  pain  of  certain 
death,  to  make  use  of  it.  Might  not  the  patient  reasonably 
demand,  before  he  ventured  to  follow  this  advice,  that  the 
authors  of  it  should  at  least  agree  among  themselves  on  some 
other  remedy  to  be  substituted  ?  And  if  he  found  them  differing 
as  much  from  one  another,  as  from  his  first  counsellors,  would 
he  not  act  prudently,  in  trying  the  experiment  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  latter,  rather  than  in  hearkening  to  those 
who  could  neither  deny  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  remedy,  nor 
agree  in  proposing  one  f 

Such  a  patient,  and  in  such  a  situation,  is  America  at  this 
moment.  She  has  been  sensible  of  her  malady.  She  has  ob- 
tained a  regular  and  unanimous  advice  from  men  of  her  own 
deliberate  choice.  And  she  is  warned  by  others  against  fol- 
lowing this  advice,  under  pain  of  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
Do  the  monitors  deny  the  reality  of  her  danger?    No.     Uo 
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they  deny  the  necessity  of  some  speedy  and  powerful  remedy  1 
So.  Are  they  agreed,  are  any  two  of  them  agreed,  in  theii 
objections  to  the  remedy  proposed,  or  in  the  proper  one  to  be 
substituted  f    Let  them  speak  for  themselves. 

This  one  tells  us,  that  the  proposed  constitution  ought  to  bo 
rejected,  because  it  is  not  a  confederation  of  the  states,  but  a 
government  over  individuals.  Another  admits,  that  it  ought  to 
be  a  government  over  individuals,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  by  no 
means  to  the  extent  proposed.  A  third  does  not  object  to  the 
government  over  individuals,  or  to  the  extent  proposed,  but  to 
the  want  of  a  bill  of  rights.  A  fourth  concurs  in  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  bill  of  rights,  but  contends  that  it  ought  to  be 
declaratory,  not  of  the  personal  rights  of  individuals,  but  of  the 
rights  reserved  to  the  states  in  their  political  capacity.  A  fifth 
is  of  opinion,  that  a  bill  of  rights  of  any  sort  would  be  super- 
fluous and  misplaced,  and  that  the  plan  would  be  unexception- 
able, but  for  the  fatal  power  of  regulating  the  times  and  places 
of  election.  An  objector  in  a  large  state  exclaims  loudly  against 
the  unreasonable  equality  of  representation  in  the  senate.  An 
objector  in  a  small  state  is  equally  loud  against  the  dangerous 
inequality  in  the  house  of  representatives.  From  this  quarter, 
we  are  alarmed  with  the  amazing  expense,  from  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  to  administer  the  new  government.  From 
another  quarter,  and  sometimes  fh)m  the  same  quarter,  on 
another  occasion,  the  cry  is,  that  the  congress  will  be  but  a 
shadow  of  a  representation,  and  that  the  government  would  be 
far  less  objectionable,  if  the  number  and  the  expense  were 
doubled.  A  patriot  in  a  state  that  does  not  import  or  export,  dis- 
cerns insuperable  objections  against  the  power  of  direct  taxation. 
The  patriotic  adversary  in  a  state  of  great  exports  and  imports, 
is  not  less  dissatisfied  that  the  whole  burthen  of  taxes  may  be 
thrown  on  consumption.  This  politician  discovers  in  the  con- 
stitution a  direct  and  irresistible  tendency  to  monarchy :  that  is 
equally  sure,  it  will  end  in  aristocracy.  Another  is  puzzled  to 
say  which  of  these  shapes  it  will  ultimately  assume,  but  sees 
clearly  it  must  be  one  or  other  of  them :  whilst  a  fourth  is 
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not  wanting,  who  with  no  less  confidence  affirms,  that  the  con« 
Btitution  is  so  far  from  having  a  bias  towards  either  of  these 
dangers,  that  the  weight  on  that  side  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
keep  it  upright  and  firm  against  its  opposite  propensities.  With 
another  class  of  adversaries  to  the  constitution,  the  language  is, 
that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments,  are 
intermixed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  contradict  all  the  ideas  of 
regular  government,  and  all  the  requisite  precautions  in  favour 
of  liberty.  Whilst  this  objection  circulates  in  vague  and  general 
expressions,  there  are  not  a  few  who  lend  iheir  sanction  to  it. 
Let  each  one  come  forward  with  his  particular  explanation,  and 
scarcely  any  two  are  exactly  agreed  on  the  subject.  In  the 
eyes  of  one,  the  junction  of  the  senate  with  the  president,  in  the 
responsible  function  of  appointing  to  offices,  instead  of  vesting 
this  executive  power  in  the  executive  alone,  is  the  vicious  part 
of  the  organization.  To  another,  the  exclusion  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  whose  numbers  alone  could  be  a  due  security 
against  corruption  and  partiality  in  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power,  is  equally  obnoxious.  With  another,  the  admission  of 
the  president  into  any  share  of  a  power,  which  must  ever  be  a 
dangerous  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  magistrate,  is 
an  unpardonable  violation  of  the  maxims  of  republican  jealousy. 
No  part  of  the  arrangement,  according  to  some,  is  more  inad- 
missible than  the  trial  of  impeachments  by  the  senate,  which  is 
alternately  a  member  both  of  the  legislative  and  executive  de- 
partments, when  this  power  so  evidently  belonged  to  the  judi- 
ciary department.  We  concur  fully,  reply  others,  in  the  objec- 
tion to  this  part  of  the  plan,  but  we  can  never  agree  that  a 
reference  of  impeachments  to  the  judiciary  authority  would  be  an 
amendment  of  the  errour :  our  principal  dislike  to  the  organiza- 
tion, arises  from  the  extensive  powers  already  lodged  in  that  de- 
partment. Even  among  the  zealous  patrons  of  a  council  of  state, 
the  most  irreconcilable  variance  is  discovered,  concerning  the 
mode  in  which  it  ought  to  be  constituted.  The  demand  of  one 
gentleman  is,  that  the  council  should  consist  of  a  small  number, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  logiwlature 
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Another  would  prefer  a  larger  number,  and  considers  It  as  a  fVm* 
damental  condition,  that  the  appointment  should  be  made  by  the 
president  himself. 

As  it  can  give  no  umbrage  to  the  writers  against  the  plan  of 
the  federal  constitution,  let  us  suppose,  that  as  they  are  the  most 
zealous,  so  they  are  also  the  most  sagacious,  of  those  who  think 
the  late  convention  wore  unequal  to  the  task  assigned  them,  and 
that  a  wiser  and  better  plan  might  and  ought  to  be  substituted. 
Let  us  further  suppose,  that  their  country  should  concur,  both 
in  this  favourable  opinion  of  their  merits,  and  in  their  unfavour« 
able  opinion  of  the  convention;  and  should  accordingly  proceed 
to  form  them  into  a  second  convention,  with  full  powers,  and 
for  the  express  purpose  of  revising  and  remoulding  the  work  of 
the  first.  Were  the  experiment  to  be  seriously  made,  though  it 
requires  some  effort  to  view  it  seriously  even  in  fiction,  I  leave  it 
to  be  decided  by  the  sample  of  opinions  just  exhibited,  whether, 
with  all  their  enmity  to  their  predecessors,  they  would,  in  any 
one  point,  depart  so  widely  from  their  example,  as  in  the  discord 
and  ferment  that  would  mark  their  own  deliberations;  and 
whether  the  constitution,  now  before  the  public,  would  not  stand 
as  fair  a  chance  for  immortality,  as  Lycurgus  gave  to  that  of 
Sparta,  by  making  its  change  to  depend  on  his  own  return  from 
exile  and  death,  if  it  were  to  be  immediately  adopted,  and  were 
to  continue  in  force,  not  until  a  better,  but  until  another 
should  be  agreed  upon  by  this  now  assembly  of  lawgivers. 

It  is  a  matter  both  of  wonder  and  regret,  that  those  who  raise 
so  many  objections  against  the  new  constitution,  should  never 
call  to  mind  the  defects  of  that  which  is  to  bo  exchanged  for  it. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  former  should  be  perfect:  it  is 
sufficient  that  the  latter  is  more  imperfect.  No  man  would 
refuse  to  give  brass  for  silver  or  gold,  because  the  latter  had 
some  alloy  in  it.'  No  man  would  refuse  to  quit  a  shattered  and 
tottering  habitation,  for  a  firm  and  commodious  building,  because 
the  latter  had  not  a  porch  to  it;  or  because  some  of  the  rooins 
might  be  a  little  larger  or  smaller,  or  the  ceiling  a  little  higher 
or  lowf.T  than  his  fancy  would  have  planned  them.    But  waving 
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illustrations  of  this  sort,  is  it  not  manifest,  that  most  of  the 
capital  objections  urged  against  the  new  system,  lie  with  tenfold 
weight  against  the  existing  confederation?  Is  an  indefinite 
power  to  raise  money  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  federal  govern- 
ment? The  present  congress  can  make  requisitions  to  any 
amount  they  please;  and  the  states  are  constitutionally  bound 
to  furnish  them.  They  can  emit  bills  of  credit  as  long  as  they 
will  pay  for  t)ie  paper;  they  can  borrow  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  as  long  as  a  shilling  will  be  lent.  Is  an  indefinite  power 
to  raise  troops  dangerous  ?  The  confederation  gives  to  congress 
that  power  also:  and  they  have  already  begun  to  make  use  of  it. 
Is  it  improper  and  unsafe  to  intei*mix  the  different  powers  of 
government  in  the  same  body  of  men  ?  Congress,  a  single  body 
of  men,  are  the  sole  depositoiy  of  all  the  federal  powers.  Is  it 
particularly  dangerous  to  give  the  keys  of  the  treasury,  and  the 
command  of  the  army,  into  the  same  hands  ?  The  confederation 
places  them  both  in  the  hands  of  congress.  Is  a  bill  of  rights 
essential  to  liberty?  The  confederation  has  no  bill  of  rights. 
Is  it  an  objection  against  the  new  constitution,  that  it  empowers 
the  senate,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  executive,  to  make 
treaties  which  are  to  be  the  laws  of  the  land  ?  The  existing 
congress,  without  any  such  control,  can  make  treaties  which 
thoy  themselves  have  declared,  and  most  of  the  states  have 
recognized,  to  be  the  supremo  law  of  the  land.  Is  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  permitted  by  the  new  constitution  for  twenty 
yours  ?     By  the  old  it  is  permitted  forever. 

I  shall  be  told,  that  however  dangerous  this  mixture  of  powers 
may  be  in  theory,  it  is  rendered  harmless  by  the  dependence  of 
congress  on  the  states  for  the  means  of  carrying  them  into 
practice :  that  however  large  the  mass  of  powers  may  bo,  it  is 
in  fact  a  lifeless  mass.  Then,  say  I,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
confederation  is  chargeable  with  the  still  greater  folly,  of 
declaring  certain  powers  in  the  federal  government  to  bo  abso- 
lutely necessary,  niid  at  the  same  time  rendering  them  absolutely 
nugatory;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  if  the  union  is  to  con- 
tinue, and  no  better  government  be  substituted,  effective  powers 
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must  either  be  granted  to,  or  aBSumed  by,  the  existing  congress ; 
in  either  of  which  events,  the  contrast  just  stated  will  hola 
good.  But  this  is  not  all.  Out  of  this  lifeless  mass,  has  already 
gro^ii  an  excrescent  power,  which  tends  to  realize  all  the  dan- 
gers that  can  be  apprehended  from  a  defective  construction  of 
the  supreme  government  of  the  union.  It  is  now  no  longer  a 
point  of  speculation  and  hope,  that  the  western  territory  is  a 
mine  of  vast  wealth  to  the  United  States :  and  although  it  is 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  extricate  them  ftrom  their  present 
distresses,  or  for  some  time  to  come  to  yield  any  regular  sup- 
plies for  the  public  expenses;  yet  must  it  hereafter  be  able, 
under  proper  management,  both  to  effect  a  gradual  discharge  of 
the  domestic  debt,  and  to  ftirnish,  for  a  certain  period,  liberal 
tributes  to  the  federal  treasury.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this 
fund  has  been  already  surrendered  by  individual  states;  and  it 
may  with  reason  be  expected,  that  the  remaining  states  will  not 
persist  in  withholding  similar  proofs  of  their  equity  and  genero- 
sity. We  may  calculate,  therefore,  that  a  ifich  and  fertile  country, 
of  an  area  equal  to  the  inhabited  extent  of  the  United  States, 
will  soon  become  a  national  stock.  Congress  have  assumed 
the  administration  of  this  stock.  They  have  begun  to  render  it 
productive.  Congress  have  undertaken  to  do  more : — ^they  have 
proceeded  to  form  now  states;  to  erect  temporary  governments; 
to  appoint  officers  for  them;  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on 
which  such  states  shall  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy.  All  this 
has  been  done :  and  done  without  the  least  colour  of  constitu- 
tional authority.  Yet  no  blame  has  been  whispered :  no  alarm 
has  been  sounded.  A  qbeat  and  independent  fund  of  revenue 
18  pacing  into  the  hands  of  a  single  body  of  men,  who  can 
RAISE  TBOOPS  to  an  INDEFINITE  NUMBER,  and  appropriate  money 
to  their  support  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  And  yet 
there  are  men,  who  have  not  only  been  silent  spectators  of  this 
prospect,  but  who  are  advocates  for  the  system  which  exhibits 
it;  and,  at  the  same  time,  urge  against  the  new  system  the 
objections  which  we  have  heard.  Would  they  not  act  with  more, 
consistency,  in  urging  the  establishment  of  the  latter,  as  no  less 
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necessary  to  guard  the  union  against  the  fVitare  powers  and 
resources  of  a  body  constructed  like  the  existing  congress,  than 
to  save  it  from  the  dangers  threatened  by  the  present  impotency 
of  that  assembly? 

I  mean  not,  by  any  thing  here  said,  to  throw  censnre  on  the 
measures  which  have  been  pursued  by  congress.  I  am  sensible 
they  could  not  have  done  otherwise.  The  public  interest,  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  imposed  upon  them  the  task  of  overleap- 
ing their  constitutional  limits.  But  is  not  the  fact  an  alarming 
proof  of  the  danger  resulting  from  a  government,  which  does 
not  possess  regular  powers  commensurate  to  its  objects?  A  dis- 
solution, or  usurpation,  is  the  dreadful  dilemma  to  which  it  is 
continually  exposed. 

PuBLnrs. 
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rHE  CONFORMITT  OF  THE  PLAN  TO  REPUBLICAN  PRINCIPLES' 
AN  OBJECTION  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  CONVEN- 
TION, EXAMINED. 

The  last  paper  having  concluded  the  observations,  which  were 
meant  to  introduce  a  candid  survey  of  the  plan  of  government 
reported  by  the  convention,  we  now  proceed  to  the  execution  of 
that  part  of  our  undertaking. 

The  first  question  that  offers  itself  is,  whetheiLthe.general 
form  and  aspect  of, (be  .government  be. strictly  republican  ?  .  It 
is  evident  that  no  other  Jorm  would  be  reconcilable  with  the 
genius  of  the  people  of  America;  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  revolution:  or  with  that  honourable  determination  which 
animates  every  votary  of  freedom,  to  rest  all  our  political  expo* 
rimonts  on  the  capacity  of  mankind  for  self-government.  If  the 
plan  of  the  convention,  therefore,  be  found  to  depart  from  the 
republican  character,  its  advocates  must  abandon  it  as  no  longer 
defensible. 

Whatjjthen,  are  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  republican 
formf  Were  an  answer  to  this  question  to  be  sought,' not  by 
recurring  to  principles,  but  in  the  application  of  the  term  by 
political  writers,  to  the  constitutions  of  different  states,  no  satis- 
factory  one  would  ever  be  found.    Holland,  in  which  no  particle 
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of  thi)  supreme  authority  is  derived  fh)m  the  people,  has  passed 
almost  universally  under  the  denomination  of  a  republic.  The 
same  title  has  been  bestowed  on  Venice,  where  absolute  power 
over  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  exercised,  in  the  most  abso- 
lute manner,  by  a  small  body  of  hereditary  nobles.  Poland, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  of  monarchy  in  their 
worst  forms,  has  been  dignified  with  the  same  appellation.  The 
government  of  England,  which  has  one  republican  branch  only, 
combined  with  a  hereditary  aristocracy  and  monarchy,  has,  with 
equal  impropriety,  been  ft*equently  placed  on  the  list  of  republics. 
These  examples,  which  are  nearly  as  dissimilar  to  each  other  as 
to  a  genuine  republic,  show  the  extreme  inaccuracy  with  which 
the  term  has  been  used  in  political  disquisitions. 

If  we  resort,  for  a  criterion,  to  the  different  principles  on 
which  different  forms  of  government  are  established,  we  may 
define  a  republic  to  be,  or  at  least  may  bestow  that  name  on, 
a  government  which  derives  all  its  powers  directly  or  indirectly 
fh>m  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  is  administered  by 
persons  holding  their  offices  during  pleasure,  for  a  limited  period, 
or  during  good  behaviour.  It  is  essential  to  such  a  govern- 
ment, that  it.be  derived,  from,  the  groat,  body  of.  the  society,  not 
fVom  an  inconsiderable  proportion,  or  a  favoured  class  of  it; 
otherwise  a  handf\il  of  tyrannical  nobles,  exercising  their  oppres- 
sions by  a  delegation  of  their  powers,  might  aspire  to  the  rank 
of  republicans,  and  claim  for  their  government  the  honourable 
title  of  republic.  It  is  sufficient  for  such  a  government,  that  the 
'persons  administering  it  be  appointed,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  the  people;  and  that  they  hold  their  appointments  by 
either  of  the  tenures  just  specified;  otherwise  every  government 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  every  other  popular  government 
that  has  been  or  can  bo  well  organized  or  well  executed,  would  be 
degraded  from  the  republican  character.  According  to  the  con- 
stitution of  every  state  in  the  union,  some  or  other  of  the  officers 
of  government  are  appointed  indirectly  only  by  the  people. 
According  to  most  of  them,  the  chief  magistrate  himself  is  so 
appointed.    And  according  to  one,  this  mode  of  appointment  "s 
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extended  to  one  of  the  coordinate  branches  of  the  legislatnre: 
According  to  all  the  conBtitutions  also,  the  tenure  of  the  highest 
offices  is  extended  to  a  definite  period,  and  in  many  instances, 
both  within  the  legislative  and  executive  departments,  to  a 
period  of  years.  According  to  the  provisions  of  most  of  the 
constitutions,  again,  as  well  as  according  to  the  most  respectable 
and  received  opinions  on  the  subject,  the  members  of  the  judi- 
ciary department  are  to  retain  their  offices  by  the  firm  tenure 
of  good  behaviour. 

On  comparing  the  constitution  planned  by  the  oonventionj 
with  the  standard  here  fixed,  we  perceive  at  once,  that  it  is,  in 
the  most  rigid  sense,  conformable  to  it.  The  house  of  roproj 
sentativos,  like  that  of  one  branch  at  least  of  all  the  state  legis- 
latures, is  elected  immediately  by  the  great  body  of  the  people 
The  senate,  like  the  present  congress,  and  the  senate  of  Mary- 
land, derives  its  appointment  indirectly  from  the  people.  The 
president  is  indirectly  derived  from  the  choice  of  the  people, 
according  to  the  example  in  most  of  the  states.  Even  the 
judges,  with  all  other  officers  of  the  union,  will,  as  in  the  several 
states,  be  the  choice,  though  a  remote  choice,  of  the  people  them- 
selves. The  duration  of  the  appointments  is  equally  conform-i 
able  to  the  republican  standard,  and  to  the  model  of  the  state\ 
constitutions.  The  house  of  representatives  is  periodically  elect-' 
ivo,  as  in  all  the  states;  and  for  the  period  of  two  years,  as  in  the 
state  of  South  Carolina.  The  senate  is  elective,  for  the  period 
of  six  years ;  which  is  but  one  year  more  than  the  period  of  the 
senate  of  Maryland ;  and  but  two  more  than  that  of  the  senates 
of  New  York  and  Virginia.  The  president  is  to  continue  in  office 
for  the  period  of  four  years ;  as  in  New  York  and  Delaware,  the 
chief  magistrate  is  elected  for  three  years,  and  in  South  Carolina 
for  two  years.  In  the  other  states  the  election  is  annual.  In 
several  of  the  states,  however,  no  explicit  provision  is  made  for 
the  impeachment  of  the  chief  magistrate.  And  in  Delaware  and 
Virginia,  he  is  not  impeachable  till  out  of  office.  The  president 
of  the  United  States  is  impeachable  at  any  time  during  his  cout 
tinuance  in  office.     The  tenure  by  which  the  judges  are  to  hol4 
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their  places,  is,  as  it  unquestionably  oaght  to  be,  that  of  good 
behaviour.  The  tenure  of  the  ministerial  offices  generally,  will 
be  a  subject  of  legal  regulation,  conformably  to  the  reason  of 
the  case,  and  the  example  of  the  state  constitutions. 

Could  any  fVirther  proof  be  required  of  the  republican  com- 

plezion  of  this  system,  the  most  decisive  one  might  be  found  in 

its  absolute  prohibition  of  titles  of  nobility,  both  under  the 

jfederal  and  the  state  governments;  and  in  its  express  guarantee 

of  the  republican  form  to  each  of  the  latter. 

But  it  was  not  sufficient,  say  the  adversaries  of  the  proposed 
I  constitution,  for  the  convention  to  adhere  to  the  republican  form. 
r'They  ought,  with  equal  care,  to  have  preserved  the  federal  form, 
I  which  regards  the  union  as  a  confederacy  of  sovereign  states; 
I  instead  of  which,  they  have  framed  a  national  government,  which 
Iregards  the  union  as  a  consolidation  of  the  states.  And  it  is 
asked,  by  what  authority  this  bold  and  radical  innovation  was 
undertaken  ?  The  handle  which  has  been  made  of  this  objec- 
tion requires,  that  it  should  be  examined  with  some  precision. 

Without  inquiring  into  the  accuracy  of  the  distinction  on 
which  the  objection  is  founded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  a  just 
estimate  of  its  force,  first,  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
government  in  question;  isecondly,  to  inquire  how  far  the  con- 
vention were  authorized  to  propose  such  a  government;  and 
thirdly,  how  far  the  duty  they  owed  to  their  country,  could 
supply  any  defect  of  regular  authority. 

First.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  may  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  foundation  on 
which  it  is  to  be  established;  to  the  sources  fVom  which  its 
ordinary  powers  are  to  be  drawn;  to  the  operation  of  those 
powers ;  to  the  extent  of  them ;  and  to  the  authority  by  which 
future  changes  in  the  government  are  to  bo  introduced. 

On  examining  the  first  relation,  it  appears,  on  one  hand,  that 
tthe  constitution  is  to  be  founded  on  the  assent  and  ratification 
[of  the  people  of  America,  given  by  deputies  elected  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose;  butjmthe  other,  that  this  assent  and  ratificaiion 
is  to  be  given  by  the  people,  not  as  individuals  composing  one 
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entire  nation,  but  aa  composing  the  distinot  and^  independent 
states  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  It  is  to  be  the  assent 
and  ratification  of  the  several  states,  derived  fh)m  the  supreme 
authority  in  each  state— the  authority  of  the  people  themselves. 
The  act,  therefore,  e^blishing  the  constitution,  will  not  be  a 
national,  but  a  fedmU  act. 

That  it  will  be  a  federal,  and  not  a  national  act,  as  these  terms' 
are  understood  by  the  objectors,  the  act  of  the  people,  as  form- 
ing so  many  independent  states,  not  as  forming  one  aggregate 
nation,  is  obvious  from  this  single  consideration,  that  it  is  to 
result  neither  from  the  decision  of  a  mqjarity  of  the  people  of  the] 
union^  nor  from  that  of  a  majority  of  the  states.  It  must  result 
from  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  several  states  that  are  parties  to 
it,  differing  no  otherwise  from  their  ordinary  assent  than  in  its 
being  expressed,  not  by  the  legislative  authority,  but  by  that  of 
the  people  themselves.  Were  the  people  regarded  in  this  trans- 
action as  forming  one  nation,  the  will  of  the  miyority  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States  would  bind  the  minority;  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  majority  in  each  state  must  bind  the 
minority;  and  the  will  of  the  majority  must  be  determined  either 
by  a  comparison  of  the  individual  votes,  or  by  considering  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  states,  as  evidence  of  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Neither  of  these 
rules  has  been  adopted.  Each  state,  in  ratifying  the  constitu- 
tion, is  considered  as  a  sovereign  body,  independent  of  all 
others,  and  only  to  be  bound  by  its  own  voluntary  act.  In  thia 
relation,  then,  the  new  constitution  will,  if  established,  be  a  ftdei 
ralf  and  not  a  national  constitution. 

The  next  relation  is,  to  the  sources  from  which  the  ordinary] 
powers  of  government  are  to  be  derived.  The  house  of  reprey 
sentatives  will  derive  its  powers  from  the  people  of  America! 
and  the  people  will  be  represented  in  the  same  proportion,  ana 
on  the  same  principle,  as  they  are  in  a  legislature  of  a  particular 
state.  So  far  the  government  is  national,  not  federal.  The 
senate,  on  the  other  hand,  will  fiftHvft  \fA  jki^yf^rn  frAm  fhtk  AiAJAa^ 
as  political  and  coequal  societies;  and  these  will  be  represented 
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on  the  principle  of  equality  in  the  senate,  as  they  now  are  in  the 
existing  congress.  So  far  the  government  is  federalf  not  national. 
The  executive  power  will  be  derived  from  a  very  compound 
source.  The  immediate  election  of  the  president  is  to  be  made 
by  the  states  in  their  political  characters.  The  votes  allotted  to 
I  them  are  in  a  compound  ratio,  which  considers  them  partly  as 
distinct  and  coequal  societies;  partly  as  unequal  members  of  the 
same  society.  The  eventual  election,  again,  is  to  be  made  by 
that  branch  of  the  legislature  which  consists  of  the  nationoil 
representatives;  but  in  this  particular  act,  they  are  to  be  thrown 
into  the  form  of  individual  delegations,  from  so  many  distinct 
and  coequal  bodies  politic.  From  this  aspect  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  appears  to  be  of  a  mixed  character,  presenting  at  least 
as  many  federal  as  national  features. 

The  difference  between  a  federal  and  national  government,  as 
it  relates  to  the  operation  of  the  government,  is,  by  the  adversaries 
of  the  plan  of  the  convention^ supposed  to  consist  in  this,  that  in 
the  former,  the  powers  onerate  on  the  politicaLbodies^comgosing 
the  confederacy, Jn^their  political  capacities;  in  the  latter, 
thlTindividual  citizens  composing  the  nation,  in  their  individual 
capatilties. — On-trying' tKe  constitution  by  this  criterion,  it  falls 
under  the  national^  not  the  federal  character;  though  perhaps 
not  so  completely  as  has  been  understood.  In  several  cases,  and 
particularly  in  the  trial  of  controversies  to  which  states  may  be 
parties,  they  must  be  viewed  and  proceeded  against  in  their  col- 
lective and  political  capacities  only.  But  the  operation  of  the 
government  on  the  people  in  their  individual  capacities,  in  its 
ordinary  and  most  essential  proceedings,  will,  on  the  whole,  in 
the  sense  of  its  opponents,  designate  it,  in  this  relation,  a  national 
government. 

But  if  the  government  be  national,  with  regard  to  tne  opera- 
tion of  its  powers,  it  changes  its  aspect  again,  when  we  con- 
/template  it  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  its  powers.  The  idea  of 
a  national  government  involves  in  it,  not  only  an  authority  over 
the  individual  citizens,  but  an  indefinite  supremacy  over  all  per- 
sons and  things,  so  far  as  they  are  objects  of  lawful  government. 
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Among  a  people  consolidated  into  one  nation,  this  supremacy 
is  completely  vested  in  the  national  legislature.  Among  com- 
munities united  for  particular  purposes,  it  is  vested  partly  in  the 
general,  and  partly  in  the  municipal  legislatures.  In  the  former 
case,  all  local  authorities  are  subordinate  to  the  supreme ;  and 
may  be  controled,  directed,  or  abolished  by  it  at  pleasure.  In 
the  latter,  the  local  or  municipal  authorities  form  distinct  and 
independent  portions  of  the  supremacy,  no  more  subject  within 
their  respective  spheres,  to  the  general  authority,  than  the 
general  authority  is  subject  to  them  within  its  own  sphere.  In 
this  relation,  then,  the  proposed  government  cannot  be  deemed 
a  national  one ;  since  its  jurisdiction  extends  to  certain  enume- 
rated objects  only,  and  leaves  to  the  several  states  a  residuary 
and  inviolable  sovereignty  over  all  other  objects.  It  is  true, 
that  in  controversies  relating  to  the  boundary  between  the  two 
jurisdictions,  the  tribunal  which  is  ultimately  to  decide,  is  to  bo 
established  under  the  general  government.  But  this  does  not 
change  the  principle  of  the  case.  The  decision  is  to  be  impar- 
tially  made,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  constitution;  and  all 
the  usual  and  most  effectual  precautions  are  taken  to  secure  this 
impartiality.  Some  such  tribunal  is  clearly  essential  to  prevent 
an  appeal  to  the  sword,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  compact;  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  established  under  the  general,  rather  than 
under  the  local  governments;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  that 
it  could  be  safely  established  under  the  first  alone,  is  a  position 
not  likely  to  be  combated. 

If  we  try  the  constitution  by  its  last  relation,  to  the  authority 
by  which  amendments  are  to  be  made,  we  find  it  neither  wholly 
national,  nor  wholly  federal.  "Were  it  wholly  national,  the  su- 
preme and  ultimate  authority  would  reside  in  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  union;  and  this  authority  would  be  competent  at 
all  times,  like  thiat  of  a  majority  of  every  national  society,  to 
alter  or  abolish  its  established  government.  Were  it  wholly 
federal  on  the  other  hand,  the  concurrence  of  each  state  in  the 
union  would  be  essential  to  every  alteration  that  would  be  bind- 
ing  on  all.    The  mode  provided  by  the  plan  of  the  convention, 
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is  not  founded  on  either  of  these  principles.  In  requiring  more 
than  a  majority,  and  particularly,  in  computing  the  proportion  hj 
rtateSf  not  by  citizens^  it  departs  from  the  national ^  and  advances 

wards  the  federal  character.  In  rendering  the  concurrence 
f  less  than  the  whole  number  of  states  sufficient,  it  loses  again 

e  federal,  and  partakes  of  the  national  character. 

The  proposed  constitution,  therefore,  even  when  tested  by  the 
rules  laid  down  by  its  antagonists,  is,  in  strictness,  neither  a 
national  nor  a  federal  constitution ;  but  a  composition  of  both. 
In  its  foundation  it  is  federal,  not  national;  in  the  sources  from 
/which  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  government  are  drawn,  it  is 
partly  federal,  and  partly  national :  in  the  operation  of  these 
powers,  it  is  natioiml,  not  federal ;  in  the  extent  of  them  again,  it 
IS  fbderal,  not  natiomil;  and  finally  in  the  authoritative  mode  of 
!  introducing  amendments,  it  is  neither  wholly  federal,  nor  wholly 
I  national. 

PUBLIUS. 
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THE  SAME  OBJECTION  FUETHEB  EXAMINED. 

The  second  point  to  be  examined  is,  whether  the  convention 
wore  authorized  to  frame,  and  propose  this  mixed  constitution. 

The  powers  of  the  convention  ought,  in  strictness,  to  be  deter- 
mined, by  an  inspection  of  the  commissions" given  to  the  mem- 
bers hj  their  respective  constituents.  As  all  of  these,  however, 
had  reference,  either  to  the  recommendation  from  the  meeting 
at  Annapolis,  in  September,  1786,  or  to  that  from  congress,  in 
February,  1787,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  recur  to  these  particular 
acts. 

The  act  from  Annapolis  recommends  the  ''appointment  of 
commissioners  to  take  into  consideration  the  situation  of  the 
United  States;  to  devise  such  further  provisions^  as  shall  appear 
to  them  necessary  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  union;  and  to  report 
such  an  act  for  that  purpose,  to  the  United  States  in  congress 
assembled,  as,  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and  afterwards  con- 
lirmed  by  the  legislature  of  every  state,  will  effectually  provide 
tor  the  same.'' 

The  recommendatory  act  of  congress  is  in  the  words  follow- 
ing: "Whereas,  there  is  provision  in  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion and  perpetual  union,  for  making  alterations  therein,  by  the 
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aHsent  of  &  congress  of  United  States,  and  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  states;  and  whereas  experience  hath  evinced/ 
that  there  are  defects  in  the  present  confederation ;  as  a  mean 
to  remedy  which,  several  of  the  states,  and  particularly  tJie  state 
of  New  Yorkf  by  express  instructions  to  their  delegates  in  con- 
gress, have  suggested  a  convention  for  the  pui^oses  expressed 
in  the  following  resolution ;  and  such  convention  appearing  to 
be  the  most  probable  mean  of  establishing  in  these  states  a  fimi 
national  government ;" 

"  Besolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  congress,  it  is  expedient,  that 
on  the  2d  Monday  in  May  next,  a  convention  of  delegates,  who 
shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  several  states,  be  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  sole  aqd  express  purpose  of  revising  the  articles 
of  confederation^  and  reporting  to  congress  and  the  several  legis- 
latures, such  alterations  and  provisions  therein^  as  shall,  when 
agreed  to  in  congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  states,  render  the 
federal  constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  union." 

From  these  two  acts,  it  appears,  1st,  that  the  object  of  the 
convention  was  to  establish,  in  those  states,  a  ^rm  national  govern- 
ment; 2d,  that  this  government  was  to  be  such  as  would  be 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
union;  8d,  that  these  purposes  were  to  be  effected  by  alterations 
and  provisions  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  act  of  congress ;  or  by  such  further  provisions  as  should  appear 
necessary,  as  it  stands  in  the  recommendatory  act  from  Anna- 
polis; 4th,  that  the  alterations  and  provisions  were  to  be  reported 
to  congress,  and  to  the  states,  in  order  to  be  agreed  to  by  the 
former  and  confirmed  by  the  latter. 

Prom  a  comparison,  and  fair  construction,  of  these  several 
modes  of  expression,  is  to  be  deduced  the  authority  under  which 
the  convention  acted.  They  wore  to  frame  a  national  government, 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government,  and  of  the  union  ;  and  to 
reduce  the  articles  of  confederation  into  such  form,  as  to  accom- 
plish these  purposes. 

There  are  two  rules  of  construction  dictated  by  plain  reason, 
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M  well  as  founded  on  legal  axioms.  The  one  is,  that  every  part 
of  the  expression  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  allowed  some  meaning, 
and  be  made  to  conspire  to  some  common  end.  The  other  is, 
that  -gfhere  the  several  parts  cannot  be  made  to  coincide,  the 
less  important  should  give  way  to  the  more  important  part :  the 
means  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  end,  rather  than  the  end  to 
the  means. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  expressions  defining  the  authority  of 
the  convention,  were  irreconcilably  at  variance  with  each  other; 
that  a  national  and  adequate  government  could  not  possibly,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  convention,  be  effected  by  alterations  and  pro- 
visions in  the  articles  of  confederation ;  which  part  of  the  defini- 
tion ought  to  have  been  embraced,  and  which  rejected  f  Which 
was  the  more  important;  which  the  loss  important  part  f '  Which 
the  end ;  which  the  means  f  Let  the  most  scrupulous  expositors 
of  delegated  powers ;  let  the  most  inveterate  objectors  against 

■ 

those  exercised  by  the  convention,  answer  these  questions.  Let 
them  declare,  whether  it  was  of  most  importance  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  of  America,  that  the  articles  of  confederation 
should  be  disregarded,  and  an  adequate  government  be  provided, 
and  the  union  preserved;  or  that  an  adequate  government  should 
be  omitted,  and  the  articles  of  confederation  preserved.  Let 
them  declare,  whether  the  preservation  of  these  articles  was  the 
end,  for  securing  which  a  reform  of  the  government  was  to  be 
introduced  as  the  means ;  or  whether  the  establishment  of  a 
government,' adequate  to  the  national  happiness,  was  the  end  at 
which  these  articles  themselves  originally  aimed,  and  to  which 
they  ought,  as  insufficient  means,  to  have  been  sacrificed. 

But  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  that  these  expressions  are  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  to  each  other;  that  no  alterations  or  provi- 
sions in  the  articles  of  the  confederation^  could  possibly  mould  them 
into  a  national  and  adequate  government :  into  such  a  govern- 
ment as  has  been  proposed  by  the  convention  f 

No  stress,  it  is  presumed,  will,  in  this  case,  be  laid  on  the  title; 
a  change  of  that  could  never  be  deemed  an  exercise  of  ungranted 
oower.    Alterations  in  the  body  of  the  instrument  are  expressly 
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authorized.  New  provisions  therein  are  also  expressly  author- 
ized. Here  then  is  a  power  to  change  the  title;  to  insert  new 
articles;  to  alter  old  ones.  Must  it  of  necessity  be  admitted, 
that  this  power  is  infHnged,  so  long  as  a  part  of  the  old  articles 
remain  f  Those  who  maintain  the  affirmative,  ought  at  least  to 
mark  the  boundary  between  authorized  and  usurped  innova- 
tions ;  between  that  degree  of  change  which  lies  within  the  com- 
pass o{  alterations  and  furtJier  provisions,  and  that  which  amounts 
to  a  transmutation  of  the  government.  Will  it  be  said,  that  the 
alterations  ought  not  to  have  touched  the  substance  of  the  con- 
federation ?  The  states  would  never  have  appointed  a  conven- 
tion with  so  much  solemnity,  nor  described  its  objects  with  so 
much  latitude,  if  some  substantial  reform  had  not  been  in  con- 
templation. Will  it  be  said,  that  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  confederation  were  not  within  the  purview  of  the  ^conven- 
tion, and  ought  not  to  have  been  varied  1  I  ask,  what  are  these 
principles  ?  Do  they  require,  that  in  the  establishment  of  the 
constitution,  the  states  should  be  regarded  as  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent sovereigns  ?  They  are  so  regarded  by  the  constitution 
proposed.  Do  they  require,  that  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment should  derive  their  appointment  fVom  the  legislatures,  not 
from  the  people  of  the  states  ?  One  branch  of  the  new  govern- 
ment is  to  be  appointed  by  these  legislatures;  and  under  the 
confederation,  the  delegates  to  congress  may  all  be  appointed 
immediately  by  the  people ;  and  in  two  states'*"  are  actually  so 
appointed.  Do  they  require,  that  the  powers  of  the  government 
should  act  on  the  states,  and  not  immediately  on  individuals? 
In  some  instances,  as  has  been  shown,  the  powers  of  the  new 
government  will  act  on  the  states  in  their  collective  characters. 
In  some  instances  also,  those  of  the  existing  government  act 
immediately  on  individuals.  In  cases  of  capture ;  of  piracy ;  of 
the  post-office;  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures;  of  trade  with 
the  Indians;  of  claims  under  grants  of  land,  by  different  states; 
and,  above  all,  in  the  case  of  trials  by  courts-martial  in  the  army 

*  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
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and  navy,  by  which  death  may  be  inflicted  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  jury,  or  even  of  a  civil  magistrate;  in  all  these 
oases,  the  powers  of  the  confederation  operate  immediately  on 
the  persons  and  interests  of  individual  citizens.  Do  these  Ain- 
damental  principles  require,  particularly,  that  no  tax  should  be 
levied,  without  the  intermediate  agency  of  the  states  f  The 
confederation  itself,  authorizes  a  direct  tax,  to  a  certain  extent, 
on  the  post-office.  The  power  of  coinage,  has  been  so  construed 
by  congress,  as  to  levy  a  tribute  immediately  from  that  source 
also.  But  pretermitting  these  instances,  was  it  not  an  acknow- 
ledged object  of  the  convention,  and  the  universal  expectation 
of  the  people,  that  the  regulation  of  trade  should  be  submitted 
to  the  general  government,  in  such  a  form  as  would  render  it  an 
immediate  source  of  general  revenue  f  Had  not  congress  re- 
peatedly recommended  this  measure,  as  not  inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  confederation  ?  Had  not  every 
state,  but  one ;  had  not  New  York  herself,  so  far  complied  with 
the  plan  of  congress,  as  to  recognize  the  principle  of  the  inno- 
vation ?  Do  these  principles,  in  fine,  require  that  the  powers  of, 
the  general  government  should  be  limited,  and  that,  beyond  this 
limit,  the  states  should  be  left  in  possession  of  their  sovereignty 
and  independence  f  We  have  seen,  that  in  the  new  government, 
as  in  the  old,  the  general  powers  are  limited ;  and  that  the  states, 
in  all  unenumerated  cases,  are  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
sovereign  and  independent  jurisdiction. 

Truth  is,  that  the  great  principles  of  the  constitution  proposed 
by  the  convention,  may  be  considered  less,  as  absolutely  new, 
than  as  the  expansion  of  principles  which  are  found  in  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation.  The  misfortune  under  the  latter  system 
has  been,  that  these  principles  are  so  feeble  and  confined,  as  to 
justify  all  the  charges  of  inefficiency  which  have  been  urged 
against  it ;  and  to  require  a  degree  of  enlargement,  which  gives 
to  the  new  system  the  aspect  of  an  entire  transformation  of  the 
old. 

In  one  particular,  it  is  admitted,  that  the  convention  have  de- 
parted from  the  tenor  of  their  commission.    Instead  of  reporting 
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a  jplan  requiriDg  the  confirmation  of  all  the  states^  they  have  re- 
ported a  plan,  which  is  to  be  confirmed,  and  may  be  carried  into 
effect,  by  nine  states  only.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  objec- 
tion, though  the  most  plausible,  has  been  the  least  urged  in  the 
publications  which  have  swarmed  against  the  convention.  The 
forbearance  can  only  have  proceeded  fVom'  an  irresistible  convic- 
tion of  the  absurdity  of  subjecting  the  fate  of  twelve  states  to 
the  perverseness  or  corruption  of  a  thirteenth ;  fVom  the  example 
of  inflexible  opposition  given  by  a  majority  of  one  sixtieth  of  the 
people  of  America,  to  a  measure- approved  and  called  for  by  the 
voice  of  twelve  states,  comprising  fifby-nine  sixtieths  of  the 
people;  an  example  still  fresh  in  the  memory  and  indignation 
of  every  citizen  who  has  felt  for  the  wounded  honour  and  pros- 
perity of  his  country.  As  this  objection,  therefore,  has  been  in 
a  manner 'waved  by  those  who  have  criticised  the  powers  of  the 
convention,  I  dismiss  it  without  fVirther  observation. 

The  third  point  to  be  inquired  into  is,  how  far  considerations 
of  duty  arising  out  of  the  case  itself,  could  have  supplied  any 
defect  of  regular  authority. 

In  the  preceding  inquiries,  the  powers  of  the  convention  have 
been  analyzed  and  tried  with  the  same  rigour,  and  by  the  same 
rules,  as  if  they  had  been  real  and  final  powers,  for  the  establish** 
ment  of  a  constitution  for  the  United  States.  We  have  seen,  in 
what  manner  they  have  borne  the  trial,  even  on  that  supposition. 
It  is  time  now  to  recollect,  that  the  jjowers  Were  merely  advi- 
sory and  rocomnicndtttory;  that  they  wore  so  meant  by  tlie 
states,  and  so  undovBtood  by  the  convention  ;  and  that  the  latter 
have  accordingly  planned  and  proposed  a  constitution,  which  is 
to  be  of  no  more  consequence  than  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
written,  unless  it  be  stamped  with  the  approbation  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  This  reflection  places  the  subject  in  a 
point  of  view  altogether  different,  and  will  enable  us  to  judge 
with  propriety  of  the  course  taken  by  the  convention. 

Let  us  view  the  ground  on  which  the  convention  stood.  It 
may  be  collected  from  their  proceedings,  that  they  were  deeply 
and  unanimously  impressed  with  the  crisis,  which  had  led  their 
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country,  almost  with  one  voice,  to  make  bo  singular  and  solemn 
an  experiment,  for  correcting  the  erronrs  of  a  system,  by  which 
this  crisis  had  been  produced;  that  they  were  no  less  deeply 
and  unanimously  convinced,  that  such  a  reform  as  they  h&ve 
proposed,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  the  purposes  of  their 
appointment.  It  could  not  be  unknown  to  them,  that  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  the  great  body  of  citizens,  throughout  this 
great  empire,  were  turned  with  the  keenest  anxiety,  to  the  event 
of  their  deliberations.  They  had  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  contrary  sentiments  agitated  the  minds  and  bosoms  of  every 
external  and  internal  foe  to  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States.  They  had  seen  in  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
experiment,  the  alacrity  with  which  the  ftopo^ition^  made  by  a 
single  state  (Virginia)  towards  a  partial  amendment  of  the  con- 
federation had  been  attended  to  and  promoted.  They  had  seen 
the  liberty  assumed  by  a  very  few  deputies,  fVom  a  very  few  states, 
convened  at  Annapolis,  of  recommending  a  great  and  critical 
object,  wholly  foreign  to  their  commission,  not  only  justified  by 
tbe  public  opinion,  but  actually  carried  into  effect,  by  twelve  out 
of  the  thirteen  states.  They  had  seen,  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
assumptions  by  congress,  not  only  of  recommendatory,  but  of 
operative  powers,  warranted  in  the  public  estimation,  by  occa^ 
sions  and  objects  infinitely  less  urgent  than  those  by  which  their 
conduct  was  to  be  governed.  They  must  have  reflected,  that  in 
all  great  changes  of  established  governments,  forms  ought  to 
give  way  to  substance ;  that  a  rigid  adherence  in  such  cases  to 
the  former,  would  render  nominal  and  nugatory,  the  transcend* 
ant  and  precious  right  of  the  people  to  '*  abolish  or  alter  their 
governments  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safety  and  happiness:""^  since  it  is  impossible  for  the  people 
spontaneously  and  universally,  to  move  in  concert  towards  their 
object :  and  it  is  therefore  essential,  that  such  changes  be  insti- 
tuted by  some  informal  and  unauthorized  propositions^  made  by 
some  patriotic  and  respectable  citizen,  or  number  of  citizens 

*  Declaration  of  Independence. 
31 
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They  moBt  have  recolleoted,  that  it  was  bjthls  irregular  and 
assumod  privilege,  of  proposing  to  the  people  plans  for  their 
safety  and  happiness,  that  the  states  were  first  united  against 
the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened  by  their  ancient 
government;  that  committees  and  congresses  were  formed  for 
concentrating  their  efforts,  and  defending  their  rights :  and  that 
conventions  were  elected  in  t?ie  several  states^  for  establishing  the 
constitntions  under  which  they  are  now  governed.  Nor  could 
it  have  been  forgotten,  that  no  little  ill-timed  scruples,  no  zeal 
for  adhering  to  ordinary  forms,  were  anywhere  seen,  except  in 
those  who  wished  to  indulge,  under  these  masks,  their  secret 
enmity  to  the  substance  contended  for.  Thoy  must  have  bomo 
in  mind,  that  as  the  plan  to  be  framed  and  proposed,  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  themselves,  the  disapprobation  of  this 
supreme  authority  would  destroy  it  for  ever:  its  approbation 
blot  out  all  antecedent  errours  and^  irregularities.  It  might 
even  have  occurred  to  them,  that  where  a  disposition  to  cavil 
prevailed,  their  neglect  to  execute  the  degree  of  power  vested 
in  them,  and  still  more  their  recommendation  of  any  measure 
whatever  not  warranted  by  their  commission,  would  not  less 
excite  animadversion,  than  a  recommendation  at  once  of  a 
measure  fully  commensurate  to  the  national  exigencies. 

Had  the  convention,  under  all  these  impressions,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  considerations,  instead  of  exercising  a  manly 
confidence  in  their  country,  by  whose  confidence  they  bad  been 
so  peculiarly  distinguished,  and  of  pointing  out  a  system  capable, 
in  their  judgment,  of  securing  its  happiness,  taken  the  cold  and 
sullen  resolution  of  disappointing  its  ardent  hopes,  of  sacrificing 
substance  to  forms,  of  committing  the  dearest  interests  of  their 
country  to  the  uncertainties  of  delay,  and  the  hazard  of  events; 
let  me  ask  the  man,  who  can  raise  his  mind  to  one  elevated  con- 
ception, who  can  awaken  in  his  bosom  one  patriotic  emotion, 
what  judgment  ought  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  impartial 
world,  by  the  friends  of  mankind,  by  every  virtuous  citizen,  on 
the  conduct  and  character  of  this  assembly  ?  Or  if  there  be  a 
man  whoso  propensity  to  condemn  is  susceptible  of  no  control. 
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let  me  then  ask,  what  sentence  he  has  in  reserve  for  the  twelve 
states  who  usurped  the  power  of  sending  deputies  to  the  conven- 
tion, a  body  utterly  unknown  to  their  constitutions;  for  con- 
gress, who  recommended  the  appointment  of  this  body,  equally 
unknown  to  the  confederation ;  and  for  the  state  of  New  York, 
in  particular,  who  first  urged,  and  then  complied  with  this  un- 
authorized interposition  ? 

But  that  the  objectors  may  bo  disarmed  of  every  pretext,  it 
shall  be  granted  for  a  moment,  that  the  convention  were  neither 
authorized  by  their  commission,  nor  justified  by  circumstances, 
in  proposing  a  constitution  for  their  country :  does  it  follow  that 
the  constitution  ought,  for  that  reason  alone,  to  be  rejected  f  If, 
according  to  the  noble  precept,  it  be  lawful  to  accept  good  advice 
even  from  an  enemy,  shall  we  set  the  ignoble  example,  of  re- 
fusing such  advice  even  when  it  is  offered  by  our  friends  f  The 
prudent  inquiry,  in  all  cases,  ought  surely  to  be  not  so  much /rom 
whom  the  advice  comes,  as  whether  the  advice  be  good. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  here  advanced  and  proved  is,  that 
the  charge  against  the  convention  of  exceeding  their  powers, 
except  in  one  instance  little  urged  by  the  objectors,  has  no 
foundation  to  support  it ;  that  if  they  had  exceeded  their  powers, 
they  were  not  only  warranted,  but  required,  as  the  confidential 
servants  of  their  country,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  to  exercise  the  liberty  which  they  assumed ;  and 
that  finally,  if  they  had  violated  both  their  powers  and  their 
obligations,  in  proposing  a  constitution,  this  ought  nevertheless 
to  be  embraced,  if  it  be  calculated  to  accomplish  the  views  and 
happiness  of  the  people  of  America.  How  far  this  character  is 
due  to  the  constitution,  is  the  subject  under  investigation. 

FUBLIUB. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THE  POWERS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  VESTED  IN 

THE   UNION. 

The  constitution  proposed  hj  the  convention,  may  be  con- 
sidered under  two  general  points  of  view.  The  first  relates  to 
the  sum  or  quantity  of  power  which  it  vests  in  the  government, 
including  the  restraints  imposed  on  the  states.  The  second,  to 
the  particular  structure  of  the  government,  and  the  distribution 
of  this  power  among  its  several  branches. 

Under  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  two  important  questions 
arise : — 1.  Whether  any  part  of  the  powers  transferred  to  the 
general  government  be  unnecessary  or  improper? — 2.  Whether 
the  entire  mass  of  them  be  dangerous  to  the  portion  of  jurisdic- 
tion left  in  the  several  states  ? 

Is  the  aggregate  power  of  the  general  government  greater 
than  ought  to  have  been  vested  in  it  ?    This  is  the  first  question. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  those,  who  have  attended  with  candour 
to  the  arguments  employed  against  the  extensive  powers  of  the 
government,  that  the  authors  of  them  have  very  little  considered, 
how  far  these  powers  were  necessary  means  of  attaining  a  neces- 
sary end.  They  have  chosen  rather  to  dwell  on  the  inconve- 
niencies  which  must  be  unavoidably  blended  with  all  political 
advantages;  and  on  the  possible  abuses  which  must  be  incident 
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to  every  power  or  trust,  of  which  a  beneficial  use  can  be  made. 
This  method  of  handling  the  subject,  cannot  impose  on  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  of  America.  It  may  display  the  subtlety  of 
the  writer;  it  may  open  a  boundless  field  of  rhetoric  and  decla- 
mation ;  it  may  infiame  the  passions  of  the  unthinking,  and  may 
confirm  the  prejudices  of  the  misthinking :  but  cool  and  candid 
people  will  at  once  reflect,  that  the  purest  of  human  blessings 
must  have  a  portion  of  alloy  in  them ;  that  the  choice  must 
always  be  made,  if  not  of  the  lesser  evil,  at  least  of  the  obxatbb, 
not  the  PERFECT  good ;  and  that  in  every  political  institution,  a 
power  to  advance  the  public  happiness,  involves  a  discretion 
which  may  be  misapplied  and  abused.  They  will  see,  therefore, 
that  in  all  cases  whore  power  is  to  be  conferred,  the  point  first 
to  be  decided  is,  whether  such  a  power  be  necessary  to  the 
public  good ;  as  the  next  will  be,  in  case  of  an  affirmative  deci- 
sion, to  guard  as  effectually  as  possible  against  a  perversion  of 
the  power  to  the  public  detriment 

That  we  may  form  a  correct  judgment  on  this  subject,  it  will 
be  proper  to  review  the  several  powers  conferred  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  union;  and  that  this  may  be  the  more  conveniently 
done,  they  may  be  reduced  into  different  classes  as  they  relate 
to  the  following  different  objects :  1.  Security  against  foreign 
danger ;  2.  Regulation  of  the  intercourse  with  foreign  nations ; 
3.  Maintenance  of  harmony  and  proper  intercourse  among  the 
states;  4.  Certain  miscellaneous  objects  of  general  utility;  5. 
Bestraint  of  the  states  from  certain  injurious  acts;  6.  Provisions 
for  giving  due  efficacy  to  all  these  powers. 

The  powers  falling  within  the  first  class,  are  those  of  declaring 
war,  and  granting  letters  of  marque;  of  providing  armies  and 
fieets;  of  regulating  and  calling  forth  the  militia;  of  levying 
and  borrowing  money. 

Security  against  foreign  danger,  is  one  of  the  primitive  objects 
of  ciyil  society.  It  is  an  avowed  and  essential  object  of  the 
American  union.  The  powers  requisite  for  attaining  it,  must 
be  effectually  confided  to  the  federal  councils. 

Is  the  power  of  declaring  war  necessary?    No  man  will 
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anBW3r  this  question  in  the  negative.  It  would  be  superfluouSy 
therefore,  to  enter  into  a  proof  of  the  affirmative.  The  exist- 
ing confederation  establishes  this  power  in  the  most  ample 
form. 

Is  the  power  of  raising  armies,  and  equipping  fleets  neces- 
sary ?  This  is  involved  in  the  foregoing  power.  It  is  involved 
in  the  power  of  self-defence. 

But  was  it  necessary  to  give  an  indefinite  power  of  raising 
TROOPS,  as  well  as  providing  fleets;  and  of  maintaining  both  in 
PEACE,  as  well  as  in  war  f 

The  answer  to  these  questions  has  been  too  far  anticipated  in 
another  place,  to  admit  an  extensive  discussion  of  them  in  this 
place.  The  answer  indeed  seems  to  be  so  obvious  and  conclu- 
sive, as  scarcely  to  justify  such  a  discussion  in  any  place.  With 
what  colour  of  propriety,  could  the  force  necessary  for  defence 
be  limited,  by  those  who  cannot  limit  the  force  of  offence  ?  If 
a  federal  constitution  could  chain  the  ambition,  or  set  bounds 
to  the  exertions  of  all  other  nations,  then  indeed  might  it  pru- 
dently chain  the  discretion  of  its  own  government,  and  set 
bounds  to  the  exertions  for  its  own  safety. 

How  could  a  readiness  for  war  in  time  of  peace  be  safely  pro- 
hibited, unless  we  could  prohibit,  in  like  manner,  the  prepara- 
tions and  establishments  of  every  hostile  nation  ?  The  means 
of  security  can  only  be  regulated  by  the  means  and  danger  of 
attack.  They  will  in  fact  be  ever  determined  by  these  rules, 
and  by  no  others.  It  is  in  vain  to  oppose  constitutional  barriers 
to  the  impulse  of  self-preservation.  It  is  worse  than  in  vain : 
because  it  plants  in  the  constitution  itself  necessary  usurpations 
of  power,  every  precedent  of  which  is  a  germ  of  unnecessary 
and  multiplied  repetitions.  If  one  nation  maintains  constantly 
a  disciplined  army,  ready  for  the  service  of  ambition  or  revenge, 
it  obliges  the  most  pacific  nations,  who  may  be  within  the  reach 
of  its  enterprises,  to  take  corresponding  precautions.  The  fif- 
teenth century  was  the  unhappy  epoch  of  military  establish- 
ments  in  time  of  peace.  They  were  introduced  by  Charles  VII  of 
France.   All  Europe  has  followed,  or  been  forced  into  the  example 
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Had  tho  example  not  been  followed  by  other  nations,  all  Europe 
mast  long  ago  have  worn  the  chains  of  a  nniversal  monarcn. 
Were  every  nation,  except  France,  now  to  disband  its  peac<» 
estabb'shment,  the  same  event  might  follow.  The  veteran 
legions  of  Bome  were    an  overmatch  for  the    undisciplined 

•  valour  of  all  other  nations,  and  rendered  her  mistress  of  the 
world. 

Not  the  less  true  is  it,  that  the  liberties  of  Bome  proved  the 
final  victim  to  her  military  triumphs ;  and  that  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  as  far  as  they  ever  existed,  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
been  the  price  of  her  military  establishments.  A  standing  force, 
therefore,  is  a  dangerous,  at  the  same  time  that  it  may  be  a 
necessary,  provision.  On  the  smaller  scale,  it  has  its  inconve- 
niences.  On  an  extensive  scale,  its  consequences  may  be  fatal. 
On  any  scale,  it  is  an  object  of  laudable  circumspection  and 
precaution.  A  wise  nation  will  combine  all  these  considera- 
tions; and  whilst  it  does  not  rashly  preclude  itself  from  any 
resource  which  may  become  essential  to  its  safety,  will  exert 
all  its  prudence  in  diminishing  both  the  necessity  and  the  danger 
of  resorting  to  one  which  may  be  inauspicious  to  its  liberties. 

The  clearest  marks  of  this  prudence  are  stamped  on  the  pro- 
posed constitution.  The  union  itself,  which  it  cements  and  se- 
cures, destroys  every  pretext  for  a  military  establishment  which 
could  be  dangerous.  America  united,  with  a  handful  of  troops, 
or  without  a  single  soldier,  exhibits  a  more  forbidding  posture  to 
foreign  ambition,  than  America  disunited  with  a  hundred  thou- 
sand veterans  ready  for  combat  It  was  remarked,  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  the  want  of  this  pretext  had  saved  the  liberties 
of  one  nation  in  Europe.  Being  rendered  by  her  insular  situa- 
tion, and  her  maritime  resources,  impregnable  to  the  armies  of 
her  neighbours,  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  have  never  been  able, 
by  real  or  artificial  dangers,  to  cheat  the  public  into  an  extensive 
peace  establishment.    The  distance  of  the  United  States  from 

•  the  powerful  nations  of  the  world,  gives  them  the  same  happy 
security.  A  dangerous  establishment  can  never  be  necessary 
or  plausible,  so  long  as  they  continue  a  united  people.    But 
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let  i^«  never  for  a  moment  be  forgotten,  that  thej  are  indebted 
for  this  advantage  to  their  union  alone.  The  moment  of  its  dis- 
solution will  be  the  date  of  a  new  order  of  things.  The  fears 
of  the  weaker,  or  the  ambition  of  the  stronger  states,  or  con- 
federacies, will  set  the  same  example  in  the  new  as  Charles  YII 
did  in  the  old  world.  The  example  will  be  followed  here,  fVom 
the  same  motives  which  produced  universal  imitation  there. 
Instead  of  deriving  from  our  situation  the  precious  advantage 
which  Great  Britain  has  derived  from  hers,  the  face  of  America 
will  be  but  a  copy  of  that  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  will 
present  liberty  everywhere  crushed  between  standing  armies, 
and  perpetual  taxes.  The  fortunes  of  disunited  America,  will 
be  even  more  disastrous  than  those  of  Europe.  The  sources  of 
evil  in  the  latter  are  confined  to  her  own  limits.  No  superiour 
powers  of  another  quarter  of  the  globe  intrigue  among  her  rival 
nations,  inflame  their  mutual  animosities,  and  render  them  the 
instruments  of  foreign  ambition,  jealousy,  and  revenge.  In 
America,  the  miseries  springing  from  her  internal  jealousieS| 
contentions,  and  wars,  would  form  a  part  only  of  her  lot.  A 
plentiful  addition  of  evils,  would  have  their  source  in  that 
relation  in  which  Europe  stands  to  this  quarter  of  the  earth, 
and  which  no  other  quarter  of  the  earth  bears  to  Europe. 

This  picture  of  the  consequences  of  disunion  cannot  bo  too 
highly  coloured,  or  too  often  exhibited.  Every  man  who  loves 
peace;  every  man  who  loves  his  country;  every  man  who  loves 
liberty,  ought  to  have  it  ever  before  his  eyes,  that  he  may 
cherish  in  his  heart  a  due  attachment  to  the  union  of  America, 
and  be  able  to  set  a  due  value  on  the  moans  of  preserving  it. 

Kext  to  the  effectual  establishment  of  the  union,  the  best 
possible  precaution  against  danger  from  standing  armies,  is  a 
limitation  of  the  term  for  which  revenue  may  be  appropriated 
to  their  support.  This  precaution  the  constitution  has  prudently 
added.  I  will  not  repeat  here  the  observations,  which  I  flatter 
myself  have  placed  this  subject  in  a  just  and  satisfactory  light. 
But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  an  argument 
against  this  part  of  the   constitution,  which   has  been  drawn 
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from  the  policy  and  practice  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  said,  that 
the  continuance  of  an  army  in  that  kingdom,  requires  an 
annual  vote  of  the  legislature :  whereas  the  American  constitu- 
tion has  lengthened  this  critical  period  to  two  years.  This  is 
the  form  in  which  the  comparison  is  usually  stated  to  the  public : 
but  is  it  a  just  form  ?  is  it  a  fair  comparison  ?  Does  the  British 
constitution  restrain  the  parliamentary  discretion  to  one  year? 
Docs  the  American  impose  on  the  congress  appropriations  for 
two  years?  On  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  unknown  to  the 
authors  of  the  fallacy  themselves,  that  the  British  constitution 
fixes  no  limit  whatever  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature,  and- 
that  the  American  ties  down  the  legislature  to  two  years,  as  the 
longest  admissible  term. 

Had  the  argument  from  the  British  example  been  truly  stated, 
it  would  have  stood  thus :  the  term  for  which  supplies  may  be 
appropriated  to  the  army  establishment,  though  unlimited  by 
the  British  constitution,  has  nevertheless  in  practice  been  limited 
by  parliamentary  discretion  to  a  single  year.  Now,  if  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  house  of  commons  is  elected  for  seven  years; 
where  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  members  are  elected  by  so 
small  a  proportion  of  the  people ;  where  the  electors  are  so  cor- 
rupted by  the  representatives,  and  the  representatives  so  cor- 
rupted by  the  crown,  the  representative  body  can  possess  a 
power  to  make  appropriations  to  the  army  for  an  indefinite 
term,  without  desiring,  or  without  daring,  to  extend  the  term 
beyond  a  single  year;  ought  not  suspicion  herself  to  blush,  in 
pretending  that  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  elected 
FREELY  by  the  whole  bodt  of  the  people,  every  second  tear, 
cannot  be  safely  entrusted  with  a  discretion  over  such  appro- 
priations, expressly  limited  to  the  short  period  of  two  tears  I 

A  bad  cause  seldom  fails  to  betray  itself.  Of  this  truth,  the 
management  of  the  opposition  to  the  federal  government,  is  an 
unvaried  exemplification.  But  among  all  the  blunders  which 
have  been  committed,  none  is  more  striking  than  the  attempt  to 
enlist  on  that  side,  the  prudent  jealousy  entertained  by  the  pen 
pie,  of  standing  armies.    The  attempt  has  awakened  ftilly  thf 
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pablic  attention  to  that  important  subject;  and  has  led  to  inyes- 
tigations  which  mast  terminate  in  a  thorough  and  uniyersal  con* 
viction,  not  only  that  the  constitution  has  provided  the  most 
effectual  guards  against  danger  from  that  quarter,  but  that 
nothing  short  of  a  constitution  fVilly  adequate  to  the  national 
defence,  and  the  preservation  of  the  union,  can  save  America 
from  as  many  standing  armies,  as  it  may  be  split  into  states  or 
confederacies;  and  from  such  a  progressive  augmentation  of 
these  establishments  in  each,  as  will  render  them  as  burthen- 
some  to  the  properties,  and  ominous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
as  any  establishment  that  can  become  necessary,  under  a  united 
and  efficient  government,  must  be  tolerable  to  the  former  and 
safe  to  the  latter. 

The  palpable  necessity  of  the  power  to  provide  and  maintain 
a  navy,  has  protected  that  part  of  the  constitution  against  a 
spirit  of  censure,  which  has  spared  few  other  parts.  It  must 
indeed  be  numbered  among  the  greatest  blessings  of  America, 
that  as  her  union  will  be  the  only  source  of  her  maritime 
strength,  so  this  will  be  a  principal  source  of  her  security 
against  danger  from  abroad.  In  this  respect,  our  situation  bears 
another  likeness  to  the  insular  advantage  of  Great  Britain. 
The  batteries  most  capable  of  repelling  foreign  enterprises  on 
our  safety,  arc  happily  such  as  can  never  be  turned  by  a  per- 
fidious govornmont  against  our  liberties. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  frontier,  are  all  of  them  deeply 
interested  in  this  provision  for  naval  protection.  If  they  have 
hitherto  been  suffered  to  sleep  quietly  in  their  beds;  if  their 
property  has  remained  safe  against  the  predatory  spirit  of  licen- 
tious adventurers ;  if  their  maritime  towns  have  not  yet  been 
compelled  to  ransom  themselves  from  the  terrours  of  a  confla- 
gration, by  yielding  to  the  exactions  of  daring  and  sudden  in- 
vaders, these  instances  of  good  fortune  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  capacity  of  the  existing  government  for  the  protection  of 
those  from  whom  it  claims  allegiance,  but  to  causes  that  are 
fugitive  and  fallacious.  If  we  except  perhaps  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  which   are  peculiarly  vulnerable  on   their  eastern 
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frontiers,  no  part  of  the  union  ought  to  feel  more  anxiety  on 
this  suhject  than  New- York.  Her  sea-ooast  is  extensive.  A. 
very  important  district  of  the  state,  is  an  island.  The  state 
itself  is  penetrated  by  a  large  navigable  river  for  more  than 
fifty  leagues.  The  great  emporium  of  its  commerce,  the  great 
reservoir  of  its  wealth,  lies  every  moment  at  the  mercy  of 
events,  and  may  be  almost  regarded  as  a  hostage  for  ignomi- 
nious  compliances  with  the  dictates  of  a  foreign  enemy ;  or  even 
with  the  rapacious  demands  of  pirates  and  barbarians.  Should 
a  war  be  the  result  of  the  precarious  situation  of  European 
affairs,  and  all  the  unruly  passions  attending  it  be  let  loose  on 
the  ocean,  our  escape  from  insults  and  depredations,  not  only  on 
that  element,  but  every  part  of  the  other  bordering  on  it,  will 
be  truly  miraculous.  In  the  present  condition  of  America,  the 
states  more  immediately  exposed  to  these  calamities  have  nothing 
to  hope  from  the  phantom  of  a  general  government  which  now 
exists ;  and  if  their  single  resources  were  equal  to  the  task  of 
fortifying  themselves  against  the  danger,  the  objects  to  be  pro- 
tected would  be  almost  consumed  by  the  means  of  protecting 
them. 

The  power  of  regulating  and  calling  forth  the  militia,  has  been 
already  sufficiently  vindicated  and  explained. 

The  power  of  levying  and  borrowing  money,  being  the  sinew 
of  that  which  is  to  be  exerted  in  the  national  defence,  is  properly 
thrown  into  the  same  class  with  it.  This  power,  also,  has  been 
examined  already  with  much  attention,  and  has,  I  trust,  been 
clearly  shown  to  be  necessary,  both  in  the  extent  and  form  given 
to  it  by  the  constitution.  I  will  address  one  additional  reflection 
only,  to  those  who  contend  that  the  power  ought  to  have  been 
restrained  to  external  taxation — ^by  which  they  mean,  taxes  on 
articles  imported  from  other  countries.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  this  will  always  be  a  valuable  source  of  revenue;  that  for  a 
considerable  time,  it  must  be  a  principal  source;  that  at  this 
moment,  it  is  an  essential  one.  But  wo  may  form  very  mistjtken 
ideas  on  this  subject,  if  we  do  not  call  to  mind  in  our  calculations, 
that  the  extent  of  revenue  drawn  from  foreign  commerce,  must 
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vary  with  the  variations,  both  in  the  extent  and  the  kind  of  im« 
ports;  and  that  these  variations  do  not  correspond  with  the 
progress  of  population,  which  must  be  the  general  measure  of 
the  public  wants.  As  long  as  agriculture  continues  the  sole  field 
of  labour,  the  importation  of  manufactures  must  increase  as  the 
consumers  multiply.  As  soon  as  domestic  manufactures  are 
begun  by  the  hands  not  called  for  by  agriculture,  the  imported 
manufactures  will  decrease  as  the  numbers  of  people  increase. 
In  a  more  remote  stage,  the  imports  may  consist  in  a  consider- 
able part  of  raw  materials,  which  will  be  wrought  into  articles 
for  exportation,  and  will,  therefore,  require  rather  the  encourage- 
ment of  bounties,  than  to  be  loaded  with  discouraging  duties.  A 
system  of  government,  meant  for  duration,  ought  to  contem- 
plate these  revolutions,  and  be  able  to  accommodate  itself  to 
them. 

Some,  who  have  not  denied  the  necessity  of  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion^  have  grounded  a  very  fierce  attack  against  the  constitution, 
on  the  language  in  which  it  is  defined.  It  has  been  urged  and 
echoed,  that  the  power  '<  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,''  amounts  to  an 
unlimited  commission  to  exercise  every  power,  which  may  be 
alleged  to  be  necessary  for  the  common  defence  or  general  wel- 
fare. No  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  the  distress  under 
which  these  writers  labour  for  objections,  than  their  stooping  to 
such  a  misconstruction. 

Had  no  other  enumeration  or  definition  of  the  powers  of  the 
congress  been  found  in  the  constitution,  than  the  general  ex- 
pressions just  cited,  the  authors  of  the  objection  might  have  had 
some  colour  for  it;  though  it  would  have  been  diflicult  to  find  a 
reason  for  so  awkward  a  form  of  describing  an  authority  to  legis- 
late in  all  possible  cases.  A  power  to  destroy  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  the  trial  by  jury,  or  even  to  regulate  the  course  of 
descents,  or  the  forms  of  conveyances,  must  be  very  singularly 
expressed  by  the  terms  "  to  raise  money  for  the  general  welfara  " 

But  what  colour  can  the  objection  have,  when  a  specification 
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of  the  objects  alluded  to  by  these  general  terms,  immediately 
follows;  and  is  not  even  separated  by  a  longer  pause  than  a 
semicolon  ?  If  the  different  parts  of  the  same  instrument  ought 
to  be  so  expounded,  as  to  give  meaning  to  every  part  which 
will  bear  it ;  shall  one  part  of  the  same  sentence  be  excluded 
altogethec  from  a  share  in  the  meaning;  and  shall  the  more 
doubtfVil  and  indefinite  terms  be  retained  in  their  full  extent, 
and  the  clear  and  precise  expressions  be  denied  any  signification 
whatsoever  ?  For  what  purpose  could  the  enumeration  of  par- 
ticular powers  be  inserted,  if  these  and  all  others  were  meant  to 
be  included  in  the  preceding  general  power?  Nothing  is  more  ' 
natural  or  common,  than  first  to  use  a  general  phrase,  and  then 
to  explain  and  qualify  it  by  a  recital  of  particulars.  But  the 
idea  of  an  enumeration  of  particulars,  which  neither  explain  nor 
qualify  the  general  meaning,  and  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  confound  and  mislead,  is  an  absurdity,  which,  as  we  are  re- 
duced to  the  dilemma  of  charging  either  on  the  authors  of  the 
objection  or  on  the  authors  of  the  constitution,  we  must  take  the 
liberty  of  supposing,  had  not  its  origin  with  the  latter. 

The  objection  here  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  appears, 
that  the  language  used  by  the  convention  is  a  copy  from  the 
articles  of  confederation.  The  objects  of  the  union  among  the 
states,  as  described  in  article  third,  are,  "  their  common  defence, 
security  of  their  liberties,  and  mutual  and  general  welfare.'^ 
The  terms  of  article  eighth  are  still  more  identical:  ''AH 
charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses,  that  shall  bo  incurred 
for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the 
United  States  in  congress,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common 
treasury,"  &c.  A  similar  language  again  occurs  in  article  ninth. 
Construe  either  of  these  articles  by  the  rules  which  would 
justify  the  construction  put  on  the  new  constitution,  and  they  . 
vest  in  the  existing  congress  a  power  to  legislate  in  all  cases 
whatsoever.  But  what  would  have  been  thought  of  that  assem- 
bly, if,  attaching  themselves  to  these  general  expressions,  and 
disregarding  the  specifications  which  ascertain  and  limit  their 
import,  they  had  exercised  an  unlimited  power  of  providing  for 
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the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  ?  I  appeal  to  the  ob- 
jectors themselves,  whether  they  would  in  that  case  have  em- 
ployed the  same  reasoning  in  justification  of  congress,  as  they 
now  make  use  of  against  the  convention.  How  difficult  it  is 
for  errour  to  escape  its  own  condemnation  I 

PUBU7S. 
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MADISON. 

THE  SAME  VIEW  CONTINUED. 

The  second  class  of  powers,  lodged  in  the  general  government, 
consists  of  those  which  regulate  the  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  to  wit:  to  make  treaties;  to  send  and  receive  ambassa- 
dors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls ;  to  define  and  punish 
piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations ;  to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  in- 
cluding a  power  to  prohibit,  after  the  year  1808,  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  and  to  lay  an  intermediate  duty  of  ten  dollars 
per  head,  as  a  discouragement  to  such  importations. 

This  class  of  powers  forms  an  obvious  and  essential  branch  of 
the  federal  administration.  If  we  are  to  be  one  nation  in  any 
respect,  it  clearly  ought  to  be  in  respect  to  other  nations. 

The  powers  to  make  treaties,  and  to  send  and  receive  ambas- 
sadors, speak  their  own  propriety.  Both  of  them  are  comprised 
in  the  articles  of  confederation;  with  this  difference  only,  that 
the  former  is  disembarrassed  by  the  plan  of  the  convention  of 
an  exception,  under  which  treaties  might  be  substantially  firus- 
trated  by  regulations  of  the  states;  and  that  a  power  of  appoint- 
ing and  receiving  "  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,^'  is  ex- 
pressly and  very  properly  added  to  the  former  provision  con- 
cerning ambassadors.    The  term  ambassador,  if  taken  strictly, 
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MB  iaenu  to  be  reqaired  bj  the  second  of  the  jutides  of  eonfede- 
rtiiofiy  eompreheodA  the  highest  grade  only  of  public  ministers; 
and  excludes  the  grades  which  the  United  States  will  be  most 
likelj  to  prefer,  where  foreign  embassies  may  be  neoessaiy. 
And  under  no  latitude  of  construction  will  the  term  comprehend 
consuls.  Tet  it  has  been  found  expedient,  and  has  been  the 
practice  of  congress,  to  employ  the  inferiour  grades  of  public 
ministers;  and  to  send  and  receive  consuls. 

It  is  true,  that  where  treaties  of  commerce  stipulate  for  the 
mutual  appointment  of  consuls,  whose  functions  arc  connected 
with  commerce,  the  admission  of  foreign  consuls  may  fall  within 
the  power  of  making  commercial  treaties ;  and  that  where  no 
such  treaties  exist,  the  mission  of  American  consuls  into  foreign 
countries  may  perhaps  be  coyored  under  the  authority,  given  by 
the  ninth  article  of  the  confederation,  to  appoint  all  such  civil 
oiRcers  as  may  be  necessary  for  managing  the  general  affairs  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  admission  of  consuls  into  the  United 
States,  where  no  previous  treaty  has  stipulated  it,  seems  to  have 
been  nowhere  provided  for.  A  supply  of  the  omission  is  one  of 
the  lesser  instances,  in  which  the  convention  have  improved  on 
the  model  before  them.  Bat  the  most  minute  provisions  become 
important,  when  they  tend  to  obviate  the  neeessitv  or  the  pre- 
text for  gradual  and  anobservod  u8ur2)ations  of  power.  A  list 
of  the  cases,  in  which  congress  have  been  betrayed,  or  forced, 
by  the  defects  of  the  confederation,  into  violations  of  their  char- 
tered authorities,  would  not  a  little  surprise  those  who  have 
paid  no  attention  to  the  subject;  and  would  bo  no  ineonsidor- 
nblo  argument  in  favour  of  the  now  constitution,  which  seems 
to  have  provided  no  less  studiously  for  the  lesser,  than  the  more 
ybvious  and  striking  dofocts  of  the  old. 

The  power  to  define  and  punish  2)iracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations, 
belongs  with  equal  propriety  to  the  general  government;  and  is 
a  still  greater  improvement  on  the  articles  of  confederation. 

Those  articles  contain  no  provision  for  the  case  of  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations:  and  conaequently  leave  it  in  the 
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|K>wer  of  any  iDdiscreet  member  to  embroil  the  confederacy  with 
foreign  nations. 

The  provision  of  the  federal  articles  on  the  subject  of  piracies 
and  felonies,  e:(tends  no  farther  than  to  the  eatablishment  of 
coarts  for  the  trial  of  these  offences.  The  definition  of  piracies 
might,  perhaps,  without  inconveniency,  be  left  to  the  law  of 
'nations ;  though  a  legislative  definition  of  them  is  found  in  most 
municipal  codes.  A  definition  of  felonies  on  the  high  seas,  is 
evidently  requisite.  Felony  is  a  term  of  loose  signification,  even 
in  the  common  law  of  England ;  and  of  various  import  in  the 
statute  law  of  that  kingdom.  But  neither  the  common,  nor  the 
statute  law  of  that,  or  of  any  other  nation,  ought  to  be  a  standard 
for  the  proceedings  of  this,  unless  previously  made  its  own  by 
legislative  adoption.  •  The  meaning  of  the  term,  as  defined  in 
the  codes  of  the  several  states,  would  be  as  impracticable,  as 
the  former  would  be  a  dishonourable  and  illegitimate  guide.  It 
is  not  precisely  the  same  in  any  two  of  the  states ;  and  varies  in 
each  with  every  revision  of  its  criminal  laws.  For  the  sake  of 
certainty  and  uniformity,  therefore,  the  power  of  defining  felon- 
ies in  this  case,  was  in  every  respect  necessary  and  proper. 

The  regulation  of  foreign  commerce,  having  fallen  within 
several  views  which  have  been  taken  of  this  subject,  has  been 
too  fully  discussed  to  need  additional  proofs  here  of  its  being 
properly  submitted  to  the  federal  administration. 

It  were  doubtless  to  be  wished,  that  the  power  of  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  slaves,  had  not  been  postponed  until  the  year 
1808,  or  rather,  that  it  had  been  suffered  to  have  immediate 
operation.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  account,  either  for  this  re- 
striction on  the  general  government,  or  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  whole  clause  is  expressed.  It  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
great  point  gained  in  favour  of  humanity,  that  a  period  of 
twenty  years  may  terminate  for  ever  within  these  states,  a 
traffic  which  has  so  long  and  so  loudly  upbraided  the  barbarism 
of  modern  policy;  that  within  that  period,  it  will  receive  a  con- 
siderable discouragement  from  the  federal  government,  and  may 
bo  totally  abolished,  by  a  concurrence  of  the  few  states  which 
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continue  the  unnatural  traffic,  in  the  prohibitory  example  which 
has  been  given  by  so  great  a  majority  of  the  union.  Happy 
would  it  bo  for  the  unfortunate  Africans,  if  an  equal  prospect 
lay  before  them,  of  being  redeemed  from  the  oppressions  of  their 
European  brethren  I 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  ponrert  this  clause  into  an  objec- 
tion against  the  constitution,  by  representing  it  on  one  side,  as  a* 
criminal  toleration  of  an  illicit  practice :  and  on  another,  as  cal- 
culated to  prevent  voluntary  and  beneficial  emigrations  from 
Europe  to  America.  I  mention  these  misconstructions,  not  with 
a  view  to  give  them  an  answer,  for  they  deserve  none ;  but  as 
specimens  of  the  manner  and  spirit,.in  which  some  have  thought 
fit  to  conduct  their  opposition  to  the  proposed  government. 

The  powers  included  in  the  third  class,  are  those  which  pro- 
vide for  the  harmony  and  proper  intercourse  among  the  states. 

Under  this  head,  might  be  included  the  particular  restraints 
imposed  on  the  authority  of  the  states,  and  certain  powers  of 
the  judicial  department;  but  the  former  are  reserved  for  a  dis- 
tinct class,  and  the  latter  will  bo  particularly  examined,  when 
we  arrive  at  the  structure  and  organization  of  the  government. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  cursory  review  of  the  remaining 
powers  comprehended  under  this  third  description,  to  wit:  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states  and  the  Indian 
tribes;  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin;  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  countorfoiting  the  current 
roin  and  securities  of  the  United  States;  to  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures;  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  natu- 
ralization, and  uniform  laws  of  bankruptcy;  to  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings pf  each  state  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  they  shall  have 
in  other  states;  and  to  establish  post-ofiices  and  post-roads. 

The  defect  of  power  in  the  existing  confederacy,  to  regulate 
the  commerce  between  its  several  members,  is  in  the  number  of 
those  which  have  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  experience.  To 
the  proofs  and  remarks  which  former  papers  have  brought  into 
view  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  added,  that  without  this  supple- 
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mental  provision,  tho  great  and  essential  power  of  regalating 
foreign  eommerce,  would  have  been  incomplete  and  ineffectalEtl. 
A  very  material  object  of  this  power  was  the  relief  of  the  states 
which  impoik*t  and  export  through  other  states,  from  the  im- 
proper contributions  levied  on  them  by  the  latter.  Were  these 
at  liberty  to  regulate  the  trade  between  state  and  state,  it  must 
be  foreseen,  that  ways  would  be  found  out,  to  load  the  articles 
of  import  and  export,  during  the  passage  through  their  jurisdic- 
tion, with  duties  which  would  fall  on  the  makers  of  the  latter, 
and  the  consumers  of  the  former.  We  may  be  assured,  by  past 
experience,  that  such  a  practice  would  be  introduced  by  future 
contrivances;  and  both  by  that  and  a  common  knowledge  of 
human  affairs,  that  it  would  nourish  unceasing  animosities,  and 
not  improbably  terminate  in  serious  interruptions  of  the  public 
tranquillity.  To  those  who  do  not  view  the  question  through 
the  medium  of  passion  or  of  interest,  the  desire  of  the  commer- 
cial states  to  collect,  in  any  form,  an  indirect  revenue  from  their 
uncommercial  neighbours,  must  appear  not  less  impolitic  than  it 
is  unfair;  since  it  would  stimulate  the  injured  party,  by  resent- 
ment as  well  as  interest,  to  resort  to  less  convenient  channels 
for  their  foreign  trade.  But  tlie  mild  voice  of  reason,  pleading 
the  cause  of  an  enlarged  and  permanent  interest,  is  but  too  often 
drowned  before  public  bodies  as  well  as  individuals,  by  the 
clamours  of  an  impatient  avidity  for  immediate  and  immoderate 
gain. 

The  nocesaity  of  a  superintending  authority  over  the  reciprocal 
trade  of  confederated  states,  has  been  illustrated  by  other  exam- 
ples as  well  as  our  own.  In  Switzerland,  where  the  union  is  so 
very  slight,  each  canton  is  obliged  to  allow  to  merchandises,  a 
passage  through  its  jurisdiction  into  other  cantons,  without  an 
augmentation  of  the  tolls.  In  Germany,  it  is  a  law  of  the  em- 
pire, that  the  princes  and  states  shall  not  lay  tolls  or  customs  on 
bridges,  rivers,  or  passages,  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor 
and  diet;  though  it  appears  from  a  quotation  in  an  antecedent 
paper,  that  tho  practice  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances  in 
that  confederacy,  has  not  followed  the  law,  and  has  produced 
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there  the  mischiefs  which  have  been  foreseen  here.  Among  the 
restraints  imposed  by  the  union  of  the  Netherlands  on  its  mem- 
bers, one  is,  that  they  shall  not  establish  imposts  disadvan- 
tageous to  their  neighboars,  without  the  general  permission. 

The  regulation  of  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes,  is  very 
properly  unfettered  fVom  two  limitations  in  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, which  render  the  provision  obscure  and  contradic- 
tory. The  power  is  there  restrained  to  Indians,  not  members 
of  any  of  the  states,  and  is  not  to  violate  or  infHnge  the  legisla- 
tive right  of  any  state  within  its  own  limits.  What  description 
of  Indians  are  to  be  deemed  members  of  a  state,  is  not  yet 
settled;  and  has  been  a  question  of  fVequent  perplexity  and 
contention  in  the  federal  councils.  And  how  the  trade  with 
Indians,  though  not  members  of  a  state,  yet  residing  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction,  can  be  regulated  by  an  external  author- 
ity, without  so  far  intruding  on  the  internal  rights  of  legisla- 
tion, is  absolutely  incomprehensible.  This  is  not  the  only  case, 
in  which  the  articles  of  confederation  have  inconsiderately  en- 
deavoured to  accomplish  impossibilities;  to  reconcile  a  partial 
sovereignty  in  the  union,  with  complete  sovereignty  in  the  states; 
to  subvert  a  mathematical  axiom,  by  taking  away  a  part,  and 
letting  the  whole  remain. 

All  that  need  be  remarked  on  the  power  to  coin  money,  regu- 
late the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  is,  that  by  providing 
for  this  last  case,  the  constitution  has  supplied  a  material  omis- 
sion in  the  articles  of  confederation.  The  authority  of  the 
existing  congress  is  restrained  to  the  regulation  of  coin  struck 
by  their  own  authority,  or  that  of  the  respective  states.  It 
must  be  seen  at  once,  that  the  proposed  uniformity  in  the  value 
of  the  current  coin,  might  be  destroyed  by  subjecting  that  of 
foreign  coin  to  the  different  regulations  of  the  different  states. 

The  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  public  securities,  as  well 
as  the  current  coin,  is  submitted  of  course  to  that  authority 
which  is  to  secure  the  value  of  both. 

The  regulation  of  weights  and  measures  is  tranbferred  from 
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the  articles  of  confederation,  and  is  founded  on  like  oonsidera- 
tions  with  the  preceding  power  of  regulating  coin. 

The  dissimilarity  in  the  rules  of  naturalization  has  long  been 
remarked  as  a  fault  in  our  system,  and  as  laying  a  foundation 
for  intricate  and  delicate  questions.  In  the  fourth  article  of  the 
confederation,  it  is  declared,  **  that  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of 
those  states,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice  ex- 
cepted, shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  oi  free 
citizens  in  the  several  states;  and  the  people  of  each  state  shall, 
in  every  other,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce,'^ 
&c.  There  is  a  confusion  of  language  here,  which  is  remarkable. 
Why  the  terms  fr^  inhabitants  are  used  in  one  part  of  the  article, 
free  citizens  in  another,  and  people  in  another;  or  what  was  meant 
by  superadding  to  **  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens" 
— "  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce,"  cannot  easily  be 
determined.  It  seems  to  be  a  construction  scarcely  avoidable, 
however,  that  those  who  come  under  the  denomination  of  free 
inJiabitants  of  a  state,  although  not  citizens  of  such  state,  are 
entitled,  in  every  other  state,  to  all  the  privileges  of  free  citizens 
of  the  latter;  that  is,  to  greater  privileges  than  they  may  be 
entitled  to  in  their  own  state :  so  that  it  may  be  in  the  power 
of  a  particular  state,  or  rather  every  state  is  laid  under  a  neces- 
sity, not  only  to  confer  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  other  states 
upon  any  whom  it  may  admit  to  such  rights  within  itself,  but 
upon  any  whom  it  may  allow  to  become  inhabitants  within  its 
jurisdiction.  But  were  an  exposition  of  the  term  '*  inhabitants" 
to  bo  admitted,  which  would  confine  the  stipulated  privileges  to 
citizens  alone,  the  difficulty  is  diminished  only,  not  removed. 
The  very  improper  power  would  still  be  retained  by  each  state, 
of  naturalizing  aliens  in  every  other  state.  In  one  state,  re- 
sidence for  a  short  term  confers  all  the  rights  of  citizenship :  in 
another,  qualifications  of  greater  importance  are  required.  An 
alien,  therefore  legally  incapacitated  for  certain  rights  in  the 
latter,  may,  by  previous  residence  only  in  the  former,  elude  his 
incapacity;   and  thus  the  law  of  one  state  be  preposterously 
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rendered  paramount  to  the  law  of  another,  within  the  Jurisdio* 
tion  of  the  other. 

We  owe  it  to  mere  casualty,  that  very  serious  embarrassments 
on  i\m  subjept  have  been  hitherto  escaped.  By  the  laws  of 
several  states,  certain  descriptions  of  aliens,  who  had  rendered 
themselves  obnoxious,  were  laid  under  interdicts  inconsistent, 
not  only  with  the  rights  of  citizenship,  but  with  the  privileges 
of  residence.  What  would  have  been  the  consequence,  if  such 
persons,  by  residence,  or  otherwise,  had  acquired  the  character 
of  citizens  under  the  laws  of  another  state,  and  then  asserted 
their  rights  as  such,  both  to  residence  and  citizenship,  within  the 
state  proscribing  them  ?  Whatever  the  legal  consequences  might 
have  been,  other  consequences  would  probably  have  resulted  of 
too  serious  a  nature,  not  to  be  provided  against.  The  new  con- 
stitution has  accordingly,  with  great  propriety,  made  provision 
against  them,  and  all  others  proceeding  from  the  defect  of  the 
confederation  on  this  head,  by  authorizing  the  general  govern- 
ment to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  power  of  establishing  uniform  laws  of  bankruptcy,  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and  will 
prevent  so  many  frauds  where  the  parties  or  their  property  may 
lie,  or  be  removed  into  different  states,  that  the  expediency  of  it 
seems  not  likely  to  be  drawn  into  question. 

The  power  of  proscribing,  by  general  laws,  the  manner  in 
which  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  each 
state,  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  they  shall  have  in  other 
states,  is  an  evident  and  valuable  improvement  on  the  clause 
relating  to  this  subject  in  the  articles  of  confederation.  The 
meaning  of  the  latter  is  extremely  indeterminate;  and  can  be 
of  little  importance  under  any  interpretation  which  it  will  bear. 
The  power  here  established,  may  be  rendered  a  very  convenient 
instrument  of  justice,  and  be  particularly  boLcficial  on  the 
borders  of  contiguous  states,  where  the  effects  liable  co  justice 
may  be  suddenly  and  secretly  translated  in  any  stage  of  the 
process,  within  a  foreign  jurisdiction. 
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Tho  power  of  establishing  post-roods  must,  in  every  view,  bo 
a  harmless  power;  and  may  perhaps,  by  jadicious  management, 
become  productive  of  great  pablio  conveniency.  Nothing  which 
tends  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  states,  can  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  the  public  care. 

PUBLIUS. 
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THE  SAME  VIEW  CONTINUED. 


Tbil  fourth  class  comprises  the  following  miscellaneous  powers. 

1.  A  power  to  "promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useftil 
arts,  by  securing  for  a  limited  time,  to  authors  and  inventors, 
the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries.'' 

The  utility  of  this  power  will  scarcely  be  questioned.  The 
copyright  of  authors  has  been  solemnly  adjudged  in  Great 
Britain,  to  be  a  right  at  common  law.  The  right  to  usefal  in- 
ventions, seems  with  equal  reason  to  belong  to  the  inventors. 
The  public  good  Ailly  coincides  in  both  cases  with  the  claims 
of  individuals.  The  states  cannot  separately  make  effectual 
provision  for  either  of  the  cases,  and  most  of  them  have  antici- 
pated the  decision  of  this  point,  by  laws  passed  at  the  instance 
of  congress. 

2.  "  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  such  district,  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,)  as  may,  by 
cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  congress,  be- 
come the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  and  to 
exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent 
of  the  legislature  of  the  states,  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for 
the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other 
needful  buildings." 
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The  indisponsable  neoessity  of  oomplete  authority  at  the  seat 
of  government,  carries  its  own  evidence  with  it.  It  is  a  power 
oxeri^ised  by  every  legislature  of  the  union,  I  might  say  of  the 
world,  by  virtue  of  its  general  supremacy.  Without  it,  not  only 
the  public  authority  might  be  insulted  and  its  proceedings  be 
Interrupted  with  impunity,  but  a  dependence  of  the  members 
of  the  general  government  on  the  state  comprehending  the  seat 
of  the  government,  for  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty, 
might  bring  on  the  national  councils  an  imputation  of  awe  or 
influen</e,  equally  dishonourable  to  the  government  and  dissatis- 
factory to  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy.  This  considera- 
tion has  the  more  weight,  as  the  gradual  accumulation  of  public 
improvements  at  the  stationary  residence  of  the  government, 
would  be  both  too  great  a  public  pledge  to  bo  left  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  state,  and  would  create  so  many  obstacles  to  a 
removal  of  the  government,  as  still  further  to  abridge  its  neces- 
sary independence.  The  extent  of  this  federal  .district  is  suffi- 
ciently circumscribed  to  satisfy  every  jealousy  of  an  opposite 
nature.  And  as  it  is  to  be  appropriated  to  this  use  with  the 
consent  of  the  state  ceding  it;  as  the  state  will  no  doubt  pro- 
vide in  the  compact  for  the  rights,  and  the  consent  of  the  citi- 
zens inhabiting  it ;  as  the  inhabitants  will  find  sufficient  induce- 
ments of  interest,  to  become  willing  parties  to  the  cession ;  as 
they  will  have  had  their  voice  in  the  election  of  the  government, 
which  is  to  exercise  authority  over  them ;  as  a  municipal  legis- 
lature for  local  purposes,  derived  from  their  own  suffrages,  will 
of  course  be  allowed  them ;  and  as  the  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  part  of  it, 
10  concur  in  the  cession,  will  be  derived  from  the  whole  people 
of  the  state,  in  their  adoption  of  the  constitution,  every  imagin- 
able objection  seems  to  be  obviated. 

The  necessity  of  a  like  authority  over  forts,  magazines,  Ac., 
established  by  the  general  government,  is  not  less  evident.  The 
public  money  expended  on  such  places,  and  the  public  property 
deposited  in  them,  require,  that  they  should  be  exempt  from  the 
authority  of  the  particular  state.    Nor  would  it  be  proper  for 
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the  places  on  which  the  security  of  the  entire  union  may  depend, 
to  be  in  any  degree  dependent  on  a  particular  member  of  it. 
All  objections  and  scruples  are  here  also  obviated,  by  requiring 
the  concurrence  of  the  states  concerned  in  every  such  establish- 
ment. 

8.  ''  To  declare  the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder 
of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted." 

As  treason  may  bo  committed  against  the  United  States,  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  enabled  to  puhish  it; 
but  as  newfangled  and  artificial  treasons  have  been  the  great 
engines  by  which  violent  factions,  the  natural  offspring  of  fVee 
governments,  have  usually  wreaked  their  alternate  malignity 
on  each  other,  the  convention  have,  with  great  judgment,  op- 
posed a  barrier  to  this  peculiar  danger,  by  inserting  a  consti- 
tutional definition  of  the  crime,  fixing  the  proof  necessary  for 
conviction  of  it,  and  restraining  the  congress,  even  in  punishing 
it,  from  extending  the  consequences  of  guilt  beyond  the  person 
of  its  author. 

4.  "To  admit  new  states  into  the  union;  but  no  new  state 
shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
state ;  nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more 
statetj,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  states  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  congress." 

In  the  articles  of  confederation,  no  provision  is  found  on  this 
important  subject.  Canada  was  to  be  admitted  of  right,  on  her 
joining  in  the  measures  of  the  United  States;  and  the  other 
colonies^  by  which  were  evidently  meant,  the  other  British  colo- 
nies, at  the  discretion  of  nine  states.  The  eventual  establish- 
ment of  new  states,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  com- 
pilers of  that  instrument.  We  have  seen  the  inconvenience  of 
this  omission,  and  the  assumption  of  power  into  which  congress 
have  been  led  by  it.  With  great  propriety,  therefore,  has  the 
new  system  supplied  the  defect.  The  general  precaution,  that 
no  new  states  shall  be  formed,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
federal  authority,  and  that  of  the  states  concerned,  is  consonant 
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to  tbe  principles  which  oaght  to  goyem  such  transactions.  The 
particular  precaution  against  the  erection  of  new  states,  by  the 
partition  of  a  state  without  its  consent,  quiets  the  jealousy  of 
the  larger  states;  as  that  of  the  smaller  is  quieted  by  a  like 
precaution,  against  a  junction  of  states  without  their  consent. 

6.  **  To  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations, 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property,  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  with  a  proviso,  that  nothing  in  the  constitution 
shall  be  so  construed,  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  particular  state.'' 

This  is  a  power  of  very  great  importance,  and  required  by 
considerations,  similar  to  those  which  show  the  propriety  of 
the  former.  The  proviso  annexed,  is  proper  in  itself,  and  was 
probably  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  jealousies  and  ques- 
tions concerning  the  western  territory  sufficiently  known  to 
the  public.  ' 

6.  ''To  guaranty  to  every  state  in  the  union  a  republican 
form  of  government;  to  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion; 
and,  on  application  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  executive,  (when 
the  legislature  cannot  be  convened,)  against  domestic  violence.'' 

In  a  confederacy  founded  on  republican  principles,  and  com- 
posed of  republican  members,  the  superintending  government 
ought  clearly  to  possess  authority  to  defend  the  system  against 
aristocratic  or  monarchical  innovations.  The  more  intimate 
the  nature  of  such  an  union  may  be,  the  greater  interest  have 
the  members  in  the  political  institutions  of  each  other;  and  the 
greater  right  to  insist,  that  the  forms  of  government  under 
which  the  compact  was  entered  into,  should  be  substantially 
maintained. 

But  a  right  implies  a  remedy;  and  where  else  could  the 
remedy  be  deposited,  than  where  it  is  deposited  by  the  con- 
stitution? Governments  of  dissimilar  principles  and  forms 
have  been  found  less  adapted  to  a  federal  coalition  of  any  sort, 
than  those  of  a  kindred  nature.  ''  As  the  confederate  republic 
of  Germany,"  says  Montesquieu,  ''consists  of  free  cities,  and 
petty  states,  subject  to  different  princes,  experience  shows  us, 
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that  it  is  more  imperfect,  than  that  of  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land." <* Greece  was  undone/'  he  adds,  ''as  Boon  as  the  king 
of  Macedon  obtained  a  seat  among  the  Amphyctions."  In  the 
latter  case,  no  doubt,  the  disproportionate  force,  as  well  as  the 
monarchical  form  of  the  new  confederate,  had  its  share  of  in- 
fluence on  the  events. 

It' may  possibly  be  asked,  what  need  there  could  be  of  such  a 
precaution,  and  whether  it  may  not  become  a  pretext  for  altera- 
tions in  the  state  governments,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
states  themselves.  These  questions  admit  of  ready  answers. 
If  the  interposition  of  the  general  government  should  not  be 
needed,  the  provision  for  such  an  event  will  bo  a  harmless 
superfluity  only  in  the  constitution.  But  who  can  say,  what 
experiments  may  be  produced  by  the  caprice  of  particular 
states,  by  the  ambition  of  enterprising  leaders,  or  by  the  in- 
trigues and  influence  of  foreign  powers  1  To  the  second  ques- 
tion it  may  be  answered,  that  if  the  general  government  should 
interpose  by  virtue  of  this  constitutional  authority,  it  will  be 
of  course  bound  to  pursue  the  authority.  But  the  authority 
extends  no  farther  than  to  a  guardnty  of  a  republican  form  of 
government,  which  supposes  a  preexisting  government  of  the 
form  which  is  to  be  guaranteed.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the 
existing  republican  forms  are  continued  by  the  states,  they  arc 
guaranteed  by  the  federal  constitution.  Whenever  the  states 
may  choose  to  substitute  other  republican  forms,  they  have  a 
right  to  do  so,  and  to  claim  the  federal  guaranty  for  the  latter. 
The  only  restriction  imposed  on  them  is,  that  they  shall  not 
exchange  republican,  for  anti-republican  constitutions;  a  re-  * 
striction  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  hardly  be  considered  as  a 
grievance. 

A  protection  against  invasion  is  due,  from  every  society,  to 
the  parts  composing  it.  The  latitude  of  the  expression  here 
used  seems  to  secure  each  state,  not  only  against  foreign  hos- 
tility, but  against  ambitious  or  vindictive  enterprises  of  its 
more  powerful  neighbours.     The  history,  both  of  ancient  and 
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modern  confedoracies,  proves,  that  the  weaker  members  of  the 
union  ought  not  to  be  insensible  to  the  policy  of  this  article. 

Protection  against  domestic  violence  is  added  with  equal  pro- 
priety. It  has  been  remarked,  that  even  among  the  Swiss  can- 
tons, which,  properly  speaking,  are  not  under  one  government, 
])rovi8ion  is  made  for  this  object:  and  the  history  of  that  league 
informs  us,  that  mutual  aid  is  frequently  claimed  and  afforded; 
and  as  well  by  the  most  democratic,  as  the  other  cantons.  A 
recent  and  well-known  event  among  ourselves  has  warned  us  to 
be  prepared  for  emergencies  of  a  like  nature. 

At  first  view,  it  might  seem  not  to  square  with  the  republican 
theory,  to  suppose,  either  that  a  majority  have  not  the  right,  or 
that  a  minority  will  have  the  force,  to  subvert  a  government ; 
and  consequently,  that  the  federal  interposition  can  never  be 
required,  but  when  it  would  be  improper.  But  theoretic  reason- 
ing, in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  must  be  qualified  by  the 
lessons  of  practice.  Why  may  not  illicit  combinations,  for  pur- 
poses of  violence,  be  formed  as  well  by  a  majority  of  a  state, 
especially  a  small  state,  as  by  a  majority  of  a  county,  or  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  state ;  and  if  the  authority  of  the  state  ought 
in  the  latter  case  to  protect  the  local  magistracy,  ought  not  the 
federal  authority  in  the  former  to  support  the  state  authority  7 
Besides,  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  state  constitutions,  which 
are  so  interwoven  with  the  federal  constitution,  that  a  violent 
blow  cannot  be  given  to  the  one,  without  communicating  the 
wound  to  the  other.  Insurrections  in  a  state  will  rarely  induce 
a  federal  interposition,  unless  the  number  concerned  in  them 
Dear  some  proportion  to  the  friends  of  government.  It  will  be 
much  better,  that  the  violence  in  such  cases  should  be  repressed 
by  the  superintending  power,  than  that  the  majority  should  be 
left  to  maintain  their  cause  by  a  bloody  and  obstinate  contest. 
The  existence  of  a  right  to  interpose,  will  generally  prevent  the 
necessity  of  cxerting^  it. 

Is  it  true,  that  force  and  right  are  necessarily  on  the  same 
side  in  republican  governments?  May  not  the  minor  party 
possess  such  a  superiority  of  pecuniary  resources,  of  military 
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talents  and  oxporience,  or  of  secret  succours  fh)m  foreign  powera, 
as  will  render  it  superiour  also  in  an  appeal  to  the  sword? 
Hay  not  a  more  compact  and  advantageous  position  turn  the 
scale  on  the  same  side,  against  a  superiour  number  so  situated 
as  to  be  less  capable  of  a  prompt  and  collected  exertion  of  its 
strength?  Nothing  can  be  more  chimerical  than  to  imagine, 
that  in  a  trial  of  actual  force,  victory  may  be  calculated  by  the 
rules  which  prevail  in  a  census  of  the  inhabitants,  or  which 
determine  the  event  of  an  election  I  May  it  not  happen,  in  fine, 
that  the  minority  of  citizens  may  become  a  majority  of  persons, 
by  the  accession  of  alien  residents,  of  a  casual  concourse  of 
adventurers,  or  of  those  whom  the  constitution  of  the  state  has 
not  admitted  to  the  rights  of  suffrage  7  I  take  no  notice  of  an 
unhappy  species  of  population  abounding  in  some  of  the  states, 
who,  during  the  calm  of  regular  government,  are  sunk  below 
the  level  of  men ;  but  who,  in  the  tempestuous  scenes  of  civil 
violence,  may  emerge  into  the  human  character,  and  give  a 
superiority  of  strength  to  any  party  with  which  they  may 
associate  themselves. 

In  cases  where  it  may  be  doubtftil  on  which  side  justice  lies, 
what  better  umpires  could  be  desired  by  two  violent  factions, 
fiying  to  arms  and  tearing  a  state  to  pieces,  than  the  represent- 
atives of  confederate  states,  not  heated  by  the  local  flame? 
To  the  impartiality  of  judges,  they  would  unite  the  affection 
of  friends.  Happy  would  it  be,  if  such  a  remedy  for  its  infir- 
mities could  be  enjoyed  by  all  free  governments ;  if  a  project 
equally  cffoctual,  could  be  established  for  the  universal  peace  of 
mankind  I 

Should  it  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  the  redress  for  an  insurrec- 
tion pervading  all  the  states,  and  comprising  a  superiority  of 
the  entire  force,  though  not  a  constitutional  right  ?  The  answer 
must  be,  that  such  a  case,  as  it  would  be  without  the  compass 
of  human  remedies,  so  it  is  fortunately  not  within  the  compass 
of  human  probability;  and  that  it  is  a  sufficient  recommends 
tion   of  the   federal  constitution,   that  it  diminishes  the  risk 
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of  a  calamity,  for  which  do  possible  coDstitution  can  provide 
a  core. 

Among  the  advantages  of  a  confederate  republic,  enumerated 
by  Montesquieu,  an  important  one  is,  "  that  should  a  popular 
insurrection  happen  in  one  of  the  states,  the  others  are  able  to 
quell  it.  Should  abuses  creep  into  one  part,  they  are  reformed 
by  those  that  remain  sound.'' 

7.  "  To  consider  all  debts  contracted,  and  engagements  entered 
into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  as  being  no  less 
valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  constitution,  than 
under  the  confederation.'' 

This  can  only  be  considered  as  a  declaratory  proposition ;  and 
may  have  been  inserted,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  foreign  creditors  of  the  United  States,  who  cannot  be 
strangers  to  the  pretended  doctrine,  that  a  change  in  the  political 
form  of  civil  society,  has  the  magical  effect  of  dissolving  its 
moral  obligations. 

Among  the  lesser  criticisms  which  have  been  exercised  on  the 
constitution,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  validity  of  engage- 
ments ought  to  have  been  asserted  in  favour  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  against  them  ]  and  in  the  spirit  which  usually 
characterizes  little  critics,  the  omission  has  been  transformed 
and  magnified  into  a  plot  against  the  national  rights.  The 
authors  of  this  discovery  may  be  told,  what  few  others  need  be 
informed  of,  that  as  engagements  are  in  their  nature  reciprocal, 
an  assertion  of  their  validity  on  one  side,  necessarily  involves  a 
validity  on  the  other  side;  and  that  as  the  article  is  merely 
declaratory,  the  establishment  of  the  principle  in  one  case,  is 
sufficient  for  every  case.  They  may  be  further  told,  that  every 
constitution  must  limit  its  precautions  to  dangers  that  are  not 
altogether  imaginary;  and  that  no  real  danger  can  exist  that 
the  government  would  dare,  with,  or  even  without,  this  constitu- 
tional declaration  before  it,  to  remit  the  debts  justly  due  to  the 
public,  on  the  pretext  hero  condemned. 

8.  "  To  provide  for  amendments  to  be  ratified  by  three  fourths 
of  the  states,  under  two  exceptions  only." 
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That  useAi]  alterations  will  be  suggested  by  ezperienee,  could 
not  but  be  foroBeen.  It  was  requisite,  therefore,  that  a  mode  for 
introducing  them  should  be  provided.  The  mode  preferred  bj 
the  convention  seems  to  be  stamped  with  every  mark  of  pro* 
priety.  It  guards  equally  against  that  extreme  facility,  which 
would  render  the  constitution  too  mutable;  and  that  extreme 
difficulty,  which  might  perpetuate  its  discovered  faults.  It 
moreover  equally  enables  the  general  and  the  state  govern- 
ments to  originate  the  amendment  of  errours,  as  they  may  be 
pointed  out  by  the  experience  on  one  side,  or  on  the  other.  The 
exception  in  favour  of  the  equality  of  suffrage  in  the  senate, 
was  probably  meant  as  a  palladium  to  the  residuary  sovereignty 
of  the  states,  implied  and  secured  by  that  principle  of  represent- 
ation in  one  branch  of  the  legislature;  and  was  probably  insisted 
on  by  the  states  particularly  attached  to  that  equality.  The 
other  exception  must  have  been  admitted  on  the  same  considera- 
tions which  produced  the  privilege  defended  by  it. 

9.  <<  The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states,  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  constitution  between  the 
states  ratifying  the  same.'" 

This  article  speaks  for  itself  The  express  authority  of  the 
people  alone  could  give  due  validity  to  the  constitution.  To 
have  required  the  unanimous  ratification  of  the  thirteen  states, 
would  have  Bubjectod  the  essential  interests  of  the  whole,  to  the 
caprice  or  corruption  of  a  single  member.  It  would  have 
marked  a  want  of  foresight  in  the  convention,  which  our  own 
experience  would  have  rendered  inexcusable. 

Two  questions  of  a  very  delicate  nature  present  themselves 
on  this  occasion :  1.  On  what  principle  the  confederation,  which 
stands  in  the  solemn  form  of  a  compact  among  the  states,  can 
be  superseded  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  parties  to 
it :  2.  "What  relation  is  to  subsist  between  the  nine  or  more  states 
ratifying  the  constitution,  and  the  remaining  few  who  do  not 
become  parties  to  it  ? 

The  first  question  is  answered  at  once  by  recurring  to  the 
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absolute  necessity  of  the  case ;  to  the  great  principle  of  self- 
preservation  ;  to  the  transcendent  law  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God,  which  declares  that  the  safety  and  happiness  of  society  are 
the  objects  at  which  all  political  institutions  aim,  and  to  which 
all  such  institutions  must  be  sacrificed.  PerAop^,  also,  an  answer 
may  be  found  without  searching  beyond  the  principles  of  the 
compact  itself.  It  has  been  heretofore  noted  among  the  defects 
of  the  confederation,  that  in  many  of  the  states,  it  had  received 
no  higher  sanction  than  a  mere  legislative  ratification.  The 
principle  of  reciprocality  seems  to  require,  that  its  obligation  on 
the  other  states  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  standard.  A 
compact  between  independent  sovereigns,  founded  on  acts  of 
legislative  authority,  can  pretend  to  no  higher  validity  than  a 
league  or  treaty  between  the  parties.  It  is  an  established  doc- 
trine on  the  subject  of  treaties,  that  all  the  articles  are  mutually 
conditions  of  each  other ;  that  a  breach  of  any  one  article  is  a 
breach  of  the  whole  treaty;  and  that  a  breach,  committed  by 
either  of  the  parties,  absolves  the  others,  and  authorizes  them, 
if  they  please,  to  pronounce  the  compact  violated  and  void. 
Should  it  unhappily  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  these  delicate 
truths,  for  a  justification  for  dispensing  with  the  consent  of  par- 
ticular states  to  a  dissolution  of  the  federal  pact,  will  not  the 
complaining  parties  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  answer  the  tntUti- 
plied  and  important  infractions,  with  which  they  may  be  con- 
fronted? The  time  has  been,  when  it  was  incumbent  on  us 
all  to  veil  the  ideas  which  this  paragraph  exhibits.  The  scene 
is  now  changed,  and  with  it  the  part  which  the  same  motives 
dictate. 

The  second  question  is  not  less  delicate:  and  the  flattering 
prospect  of  its  being  merely  hypothetical,  forbids  an  over  curious 
discussion  of  it.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  which  must  be  left  to 
provide  for  itself.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  although 
no  political  relation  can  subsist  between  the  assenting  and  dis- 
senting states,  yet  the  moral  relations  will  remain  uncancelled. 
The  claims  of  justice,  both  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  will  be 
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in  force,  and  must  be  fulfilled ;  the  rights  of  humanity  muBt  in 
all  cases  be  duly  and  mutually  respected ;  whilst  considerations 
of  a  common  interest,  and  above  all,  the  remembrance  of  the 
endearing  scenes  which  are  past,  and  the  anticipation  of  a 
speedy  triumph  over  the  obstiftcles  to  reunion,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
not  urge  in  vain  moderation  on  one  side,  and  prudence  on  the 
other 

FUBLIUS. 
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THE  BAMB  VIBW  CONTINUBB  AND  CONCLUDED. 

A  fifth  class  of  provisions  in  fiftvour  of  the  federal  authority, 
consists  of  the  following  restrictions  on  the  authority  of  the 
several  states. 

1.  '*  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance  or  confedera- 
tion; grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money:  emit 
bills  of  credit;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post 
facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;  or  grant 
any  title  of  nobility." 

The  prohibition  against  treaties,  alliances,  and  confederations, 
makes  a  part  of  the  existing  articles  of  union;  and,  for  reasons 
which  need  no  explanation,  is  copied  into  the  new  constitution. 
The  prohibition  of  letters  of  marque,  is  another  part  of  the  old 
system,  but  is  somewhat  extended  in  the  new.  According  to  the 
former,  letters  of  marque  could  be  granted  by  the  states  after  a 
declaration  of  war :  according  to  the  latter,  these  licenses  must 
be  obtained,  as  well  during  the  war,  as  previous  to  its  declaration, 
from  the  government  of  the  United  States.  This  alteration  is 
fully  justified,  by  the  advantage  of  uniformity  in  all  points  which 
relate  to  foreign  powers;  and  of  immediate  responsibility  to  the 
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nation  in  all  those,  for  whose  conduct  the  nation  itself  is  to  be 
responsible. 

The  right  of  coining  money,  which  is  here  taken  firom  the 
states,  was  left  in  their  hands  by  the  confederation,  as  a  concur- 
rent right  with  that  of  congress,  under  an  exception  in  favour  of 
the  exclusive  right  of  congress  to  regulate  the  alloy  and  value. 
In  this  instance,  also,  the  new  provision  is  an  improvement  on 
the  old.  Whilst  the  alloy  and  value  depended  on  the  general 
authority,  a  right  of  coinage  in  the  particular  states  could  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  multiply  expensive  mints,  and  diversify 
the  forms  and  weights  of  the  circulating  pieces.  The  latter  ia- 
convenienoy  defeats  one  purpose  for  which  the  power  was  origin- 
ally submitted  to  the  federal  h^ad:  and  as  far  as  the  former 
might  prevent  an  inconvenient  remittance  of  gold  and  silver 
to  the  central  mint  for  recoinage,  the  end  can  bo  as  well  attained 
by  local  mints  established  under  the  general  authority. 

The  extension  of  the  prohibition  to  bills  of  credit,  must  give 
pleasure  to  every  citizen,  in  proportion  to  his  love  of  justice, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  true  springs  of  public  prosperity. 
The  loss  which  America  has  sustained  since  the  peace,  f^om  the 
pestilent  effects  of  paper  money  on  the  necessary  confidence 
between  man  and  man;  on  the  necessary  confidence  in  the 
public  councils;  on  the  industry  and  morals  of  the  people,  and 
on  the  character  of  republican  government,  constitutes  an  enor- 
mous debt  against  the  states,  chargeable  with  this  unadvised 
measure,  which  must  long  remain  unsatisfied;  or  rather  an  ac- 
cumulation of  guilt,  which  can  be  expiated  no  otherwise  than 
by  a  voluntary  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  justice,  of  the  power 
which  has  been  the  instrument  of  it.  In  addition  to  these  per- 
suasive considerations,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  same  reasons 
which  show  the  necessity  of  denying  to  the  states  the  power  of 
regulating  coin  prove,  with  equal  force,  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  at  liberty  to  substitute  a  paper  medium,  in  the  place  of  coin. 
Had  every  state  a  right  to  regulate  the  value  of  its  coin,  there 
might  be  as  many  difierent  currencies  as  states ;  and  thus,  the 
intercourse  among  them  would  be  impeded :  retrospective  altera- 
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tions  m  its  value  might  be  made,  and  thus  the  citizens  of  other 
states  be  injured  and  animosities  be  kindled  among  the  states 
themselves.  The  subjects  of  foreign  powers  might  suffer  firom 
the  same  cause,  and  hence  the  union  be  discredited  and  em- 
broiled by  the  indiscretion  of  a  single  member.  No  one  of 
these  mischiefs  is  less  incident  to  a  power  in  the  states  to 
emit  paper  money,  than  to  coin  gold  or  silver.  The  power  to 
make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts,  is  withdrawn  from  the  states,  on  the  same  principle  with 
that  of  issuing  a  paper  currency. 

Bills  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  laws  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  are  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of 
the  social  compact,  and  to  every  principle  of  sound  legislation. 
The  two  former  are  expressly  prohibited  by  the  declarations 
prefixed  to  some  of  the  state  constitutions,  and  all  of  them  are 
prohibited  by  the  spirit  and  scope  of  these  fundamental  char- 
ters. Our  own  experience  has  taught  us,  nevertheless,  that  ad- 
ditional fences  against  these  dangers  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 
Very  properly,  therefore,  have  the  convention  added  this  con- 
stitutional bulwark  in  favour  of  personal  security  and  private 
rights;  and  I  am  much  deceived,  if  they  have  not,  in  so  doing, 
as  faithfully  consulted  the  genuine  sentiments,  as  the  undoubted 
interests  of  their  constituents.  The  sober  people  of  America 
are  weary  of  the  fluctuating  policy  which  has  directed  the 
public  councils.  They  have  seen  with  regret  and  with  indigna- 
tion, that  sudden  changes,  and  legislative  interferences,  in  cases 
affecting  personal  rights,  become  jobs  in  the  hands  of  enter- 
prising and  influential  speculators;  and  snares  to  the  more  in- 
dustrious and  less  informed  part  of  the  community.  They  have 
seen,  too,  that  one  legislative  interference  is  but  the  first  link  of 
a  long  chain  of  repetitions;  every  subsequent  interference  being 
naturally  produced  by  the  effects  of  the  preceding.  They  very 
rightly  infer,  therefore,  that  some  thorough  reform  is  wanting, 
which  will  banish  speculations  on  public  measures,  inspire  a 
general  prudence  and  industry,  and  give  a  regular  course  to  the 
business  of  society.    The  prohibition  with  respect  to  titles  of 
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nobiliiy,  is  copied  firom  the  articles  of  confederation^  and  needs 
no  comment. 

2.  '*  No  Btate  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  congress  lay 
any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws,  and 
the  ne%t  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by  any  state  on 
imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision 
and  control  of  the  congress.  No  state  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  congress,  lay  any  duty  on  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships 
of  war  in  time  of  peace ;  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war 
unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay." 

The  restraint  on  the  power  of  the  states  over  imports  and  ex- 
ports, is  enforced  by  all  the  arguments  which  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  submitting  the  regulation  of  trade  to  the  federal  councils. 
It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  remark  further  on  this  head,  than 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  restraint  is  qualified,  seems  well 
calculated  at  once  to  secure  to  the  states  a  reasonable  discretion 
in  providing  for  the  conveniency  of  their  imports  and  exports, 
and  to  the  United  States  a  reasonable  check  against  the  abuse 
of  this  discretion.  The  remaining  particulars  of  this  clause, 
fall  within  reasonings  which  are  either  bo  obvious,  or  have  been 
so  fally  developed,  that  they  may  be  passed  over  without  remark. 

The  sixth  and  last  class,  consists  of  the  several  powers  and 
provisions,  by  which  efficacy  is  given  to  all  the  rest. 

1.  "  Of  these  the  first  is,  the  power  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitu- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof." 

Few  parts  of  the  constitution  have  been  assailed  with  more 
intemperance  than  this ;  yet  on  a  fair  investigation  of  it,  as  has 
been  elsewhere  shown,  no  part  can  appear  more  completely 
invulnerable.    Without  the  substance  of  this  power,  the  whole 
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oonBtitution  would  be  a  dead  letter.  Those  who  object  to  the 
article,  therefore,  as  a  part  of  the  constitution,  can  only  mean 
that  the  form  of  the  provision  is  improper.  But  have  they  con  • 
sidered,  whether  a  better  form  could  have  been  substituted  f 

There  are  four  other  possible  methods,  which  the  convention 
might  have  taken  on  this  subject.  They  might  have  copied  the 
second  article  of  the  existing  confederation,  which  would  havQ 
prohibited  the  exercise  of  any  power  not  expressly  delegated: 
they  might  have  attempted  a  positive  enumeration  of  the 
powers  comprehended  under  the  general  terms  ''  necessary  and 
proper:"  they  might  have  attempted  a  negative  enumeration  of 
them,  by  specifying  the  powers  excepted  from  the  general  defi- 
nition: they  might  have  been  altogether  silent  on  the  subject; 
leaving  these  necessary  and  proper  powers,  to  construction  and 
inference. 

Had  the  convention  taken  the  first  method  of  adopting  the 
second  article  of  confederation,  it  is  evident  that  the  new  con- 
gress would  be  continually  exposed,  as  their  predecessors  have 
been,  to  the  alternative  of  construing  the  term  **  expressly"  with 
so  much  rigour,  as  to  disarm  the  government  of  all  real  author- 
ity whatever,  or  with  so  much  latitude  as  to  destroy  altogether 
the  force  of  the  restriction.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  if  it  were 
necessary,  that  no  important  power,  delegated  by  the  articles  of 
confederation,  has  been  or  can  be  executed  by  congress  without 
recurring  more  or  less  to  the  doctrine  of  eonstruction  or  implica- 
tion. As  the  powers  delegated  under  the  new  system  are  more 
extensive,  the  government  which  is  to  administer  it  would  find 
itself  still  more  distressed  with  the  alternative  of  betraying  the 
public  interest  by  doing  nothing;  or  of  violating  the  constitu- 
tion by  exercising  powers  indispensably  necessary  and  proper; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  not  expressly  granted. 

Had  the  convention  attempted  a  positive  enumeration  of  the 
powers  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  their  other  powers 
into  effect;  the  attempt  would  have  involved  a  complete  digest 
of  laws  on  every  subject  to  which  the  constitution  relates;  ac- 
commodated too  not  only  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  but  to 
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all  the  possible  changes  which  ftiturity  may  produce:  for  in 
every  new  application  of  a  general  power,  the  particular  powers^ 
which  are  the  means  of  attaining  the  object  of  the  general  power, 
must  always  necessarily  vary  with  that  object;  and  be  often 
properly  varied  whilst  the  object  remains  the  same. 

Had  they  attempted  to  enumerate  the  particular  powers  or 
means  not  necessary  or  proper  for  carrying  the  general  powers 
into  execution,  the  task  would  have  been  no  less  chimerical;  and 
would  have  been  liable  to  this  fVirther  objection;  that  every 
defect  in  the  enumeration,  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a 
positive  grant  of  authority.  If,  to  avoid  this  consequence,  they 
had  attempted  a  partial  enumeration  of  the  exceptions,  and 
described  the  residue  by  the  general  terms,  not  necessary  or 
proper;  it  must  have  happened  that  the  enumeration  would 
comprehend  a  few  of  the  excepted  powers  only;  that  these 
would  be  such  as  would  be  least  likely  to  be  assumed  or  tole- 
rated, because  thj  enumeration  would  of  course  select  such 
.  as  would  be  least  necessary  or  proper,  and  that  the  unneces- 
sary and  improper  powers  included  in  the  residuum,  would 
be  less  forcibly  excepted,  than  if  no  partial  enumeration  had 
been  made. 

Had  the  constitution  been  silent  on  this  head,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  all  the  particular  powers  requisite  as  means  of  exe- 
cuting the  general  powers  would  have  resulted  to  the  govern- 
ment, by  unavoidable  implication.  No  axiom  is  more  clearly  es- 
tablished in  law,  or  in  reason,  than  that  wherever  the  end  is 
required,  the  means  are  authorized;  wherever  a  general  power 
to  do  a  thing  is  given,  every  particular  power  necessary  for 
doing  it  is  included.  ,  Had  this  last  method,  therefore,  been  pur- 
sued by  the  convention,  every  objection  now  urged  against  their 
plan,  would  remain  in  air  its  plausibility;  and  the  real  incon- 
veniency  would  be  incurred  of  not  removing  a  pretext  which 
may  bo  seized  on  critical  occasions,  for  drawing  into  question 
the  essential  powers  of  the  union. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  the  consequence,  in  case  the  cor 
gross  shall  misconstrue  this  part  of  the  constitution,  and  exercise 
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powers  not  warranted  by  its.  true  meaning;  I  answer  the  same 
as  if  they  should  misconstrue  or  enlarge  any  other  power  vested 
in  them ;  as  if  the  general  power  had  been  reduced  to  particu- 
lars, and  any  one  of  these  were  to  be  violated;  the  same  in  short 
as  if  the  state  legislatures  should  violate  their  respective  consti- 
tutional authorities.  In  the  first  instance,  the  success  of  the 
usurpation  will  depend  on  the  executive  and  judiciary  depart- 
ments, which  are  to  expound  and  give  effect  to  the  legislative 
acts;  and  in  the  last  resort,  a  remedy  must  be  obtained  from 
the  people,  who  can,  by  the  election  of  more  faithful  represent- 
atives, annul  the  acts  of  the  usurpers.  The  truth  is,  that  this 
ultimate  redress  may  be  more  confided  in  against  unconstitu- 
tional acts  of  the  federal,  than  of  the  state  legislatures,  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  as  every  such  act  of  the  former,  will  be  an 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  latter,  these  will  be  ever  ready  to 
mark  the  innovation,  to  sound  the  alarm  to  the  people,  and  to 
exert  their  local  influence  in  effecting  a  change  of  federal  repre- 
sentatives.  There  being  no  such  intermediate  body  between  the 

• 

state  legislatures  and  the  people,  interested  in  watching  the 
conduct  of  the  former,  violations  of  the  state  constitutions  are 
more  likely  to  remain  unnoticed  and  unredressed. 

2.  **  This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  i>f  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  andl  the  judges  in  every 
state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstoi^ding.'' 

The  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  adversaries  to  the  constitution,  has 
betrayed  them  into  an  attack  on  this  part  of  it  also,  without 
which  it  would  have  been  evidently  and  radically  defective.  To 
be  fully  sensible  of  this,  we  need  only  suppose  for  a  moment, 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  state  constitutions  had  been  left  com- 
plete, by  a  saving  clause  in  their  favour. 

In  the  first  place,  as  these  constitutions  invest  the  state  legis- 
latures with  absolute  sovereignty,  in  all  cases  not  excepted  by 
the  existing  articles  of  confederation,  all  the  authorities  con- 
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tained  in  the  proposed  coDBtitution,  so  far  as  they  exceed  those 
enumerated  in  the  confederation,  would  have  been  annulled,  and 
the  new  congress  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  impotent 
condition  with  their  predecessors. 

In  the  next  place,  as  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  states 
do  not  even  expressly  and  fully  recognise  the  existing  powers 
of  the  confederacy,  an  express  saving  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
former  would,  in  such  states,  have  brought  into  question  every 
power  contained  in  the  proposed  constitution. 

In  the  third  place,  as  the  constitutions  of  the  states  differ 
much  from  each  other,  it  might  happen  that  a  treaty  or  national 
law  of  great  and  equal  importance  to  the  states,  would  interfere 
with  some,  and  not  with  other  constitutions,  and  would  conse- 
quently be  valid  in  some  of  the  states,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  have  no  effect  in  others. 

In  fine,  the  world  would  have  seen  for  the  first  time,  a  system 
of  government  founded  on  an  inversion  of  the  Aindamental  prin- 
ciples of  all  government;  it  would  have  seen  the  authority  of  the 
whole  society  everywhere  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the 
parts;  it  would  have  seen  a  monster,  in  which  the  head  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  members. 

8.  <'  The  senators  and  representatives,  and  the  members  of  the 
several  state  legislatures;  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  the  several  states,  shall  bo  bound 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  this  constitution." 

It  has  been  asked,  why  it  was  thought  necessary,  that  the 
state  magistracy  should  be  bound  to  support  the  federal  consti- 
tution, and  unnecessary  that  a  like  oath  should  be  imposed  on 
the  officers  of  the  United  States,  in  favour  of  the  state  conHtitu- 
tions  ? 

Several  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  the  distinctions.  I  con- 
tent myself  with  one,  which  is  obvious  and  conclusive.  The 
members  of  the  federal  government  will  have  no  agency  in 
carrying  the  state  constitutions  into  effect.  The  members  and 
officers  of  the  state  governments,  on  the  contrary,  will  have  an 
essential  agency  in  giving  effect  to  the  federal  constitution.    The 
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election  of  the  prerident  and  senate  will  depend,  in  all  casen, 
on  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states.  And  the  election  of  the 
house  of  representatives  will  equally  depend  on  the  same  author- 
ity in  the  first  instance;  and  will,  prohably,  for  ever  be  con- 
ducted by  the  officers,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  states. 

4.  Among  the  provisions  for  giving  efficacy  to  the  federal 
powers,  might  be  added  those  which  belong  to  the  executive  and 
judiciary  departments :  but  as  these  are  reseryed  for  particular 
examination  in  another  place,  I  pass  them  over  in  this. 

We  have  now  reviewed,  in  detail,  all  the  articles  composing 
the  sum  or  quantity  of  power,  delegated  by  the  proposed  consti- 
tution to  the  federal  government;  and  are  brought  to  this  unde- 
niable conclusion,  that  no  part  of  the  power  is  unnecessary  or 
improper,  for  accomplishing  the  necessary  objects  of  the  union. 
The  question  therefore,  whether  this  amount  of  power  shall  be 
granted  or  not,  resolves  itself  into  another  question,  whether  or 
not  a  government  commensurate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  union, 
shall  be  established;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  union  itself 
shall  be  preserved. 

PUBIJUS. 
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A  FURTHER  DISCUSSION  OF   THE   SUPPOSED   DANGER  FROM  THE 
POWERS  OF  THE  UNION,  TO  THE  STATE  GOVERNMENTS. 

Haying  sbowiii  that  no  one  of  the  powers  transferred  to  the 
federal  government  is  unnecessary  or  improper,  the  next  ques- 
tion to  be  considered  is,  whether  the  whole  mass  of  them  will 
be  dangerous  to  the  portion  of  authority  left  in  the  several 
states 

The  adversaries  to  the  plan  of  the  convention,  instead  of  con- 
sidering in  the  first  place,  what  degree  of  power  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  federal  government,  have  ex- 
hausted themselves  in  a  secondary  inquiry  into  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  the  proposed  degree  of  power  to  the  governments 
of  the  particular  states.  But  if  the  union,  as  has  been  shown,  be 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  people  of  America  against  foreign 
danger;  if  it  be  essential  to  their  security  against  contentions 
and  wars  among  the  different  states;  if  it  be  essential  to  guard 
them  against  those  violent  and  oppressive  factions,  which  imbitter 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  against  those  military  establishments 
which  must  gradually  poison  its  very  fountain;  if,  in  a  word,  the 
union  be  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  America,  is 
it  not  preposterous,  to  urge  as  an  objection  to  a  government,  with- 
out which  the  objects  of  the  union  cannot  be  ultaincd,  thai  sucu 
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A  government  may  derogate  from  the  importance  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  individual  states  1  Was  then  the  American  revolu* 
tion  effected,  was  the  American  confederacy  formed,  was  the 
precious  blood  of  thousands  spilt,  and  the  hard-earned  substance 
of  millions  lavished,  not  that  the  people  of  America  should  enjoy 
peace,  liberty,  and  safety;  but  that  the  governments  of  the  indi- 
vidual states,  that  particular  municipal  establishments,  might 
enjoy  a  certain  extent  of  power,  and  be  arrayed  with  certain 
dignities  and  attributes  of  sovereignty  f  We  have  heard  of  the 
impious  doctrine  in  the  old  world,  that  the  people  were  made 
for  kings,  not  kings  for  the  people.  Is  the  same  doctrine  to  be 
revived  in  the  now,  in  another  shape,  that  the  solid  happiness 
of  the  people  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  views  of  political  institu- 
tions of  a  different  form  f  It  is  too  early  for  politicians  to  pre- 
sume on  our  forgetting  that  the  public  good,  the  real  welfare  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  is  the  supreme  object  to  be  pur- 
sued ;  and  that  no  form  of  government  whatever  has  any  other 
value,  than  as  it  may  be  fitted  for  the  attainment  of  this  object. 
Were  the  plan  of  the  convention  adverse  to  the  public  happiness, 
my  voice  would  be,  Beject  the  plan.  Were  the  union  itself  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  happiness,  it  would  be.  Abolish  the  union. 
In  like  manner,  as  ficur  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  cannot 
be  reconciled  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  the  voice  of  every 
good  citizen  must  bo.  Lot  the  former  be  sacrificed  to  the  latter. 
How  far  the  sacrifice  is  necessary,  has  been  shown.  IIow  far 
the  unsacrificed  residue  will  bo  endangered,  is  the  question 
before  us. 

Several  important  considerations  have  been  touched  in  the 
course  of  these  papers,  which  discountenance  the  supposition, 
that  the  operation  of  the  federal  government  will  by  degrees 
prove  fatal  to  the  state  governments.  The  more  I  revolve  the 
subject,  the  more  fully  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  balance  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  preponderancy  of  the  last 
than  of  the  first  scale. 

We  have  seen,  in  all  the  examples  of  ancient  and  modem 
confederacies,  the    strongest    tendency  continually  betraying 
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itself  in  tlie  members,  to  despoil  the  general  government  of 
its  authorities,  with  a  very  ineffectual  capacity  in  the  latter  to 
defend  itself  against  the  encroachments.  Although  in  most  of 
these  examples,  the  system  has  been  so  dissimilar  from  that 
under  consideration,  as  greatly  to  weaken  any  inference  con- 
cerning  the  latter,  from  the  fate  of  the  former;  yet  as  the 
states  will  retain,  under  the  proposed  constitution,  a  very  ex- 
tensive portion  of  active  sovereignty,  the  inference  ought  not 
to  be  wholly  disregarded.  In  the  Achaean  league,  it  is  probable 
that  the  federal  head  had  a  degree  and  species  of  power,  which 
gave  it  a  considerable  likeness  to  the  government  framed  by 
the  convention.  The  Lycian  confederacy,  as  far  as  its  prin- 
ciples and  form  are  transmitted,  must  have  borne  a  still  greater 
analogy  to  it.  Tet  history  does  not  inform  us,  that  either  of 
them  ever  degenerated,  or  tended  to  degenerate,  into  one  con- 

*  solidated  government.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  the  ruin 
of  one  of  them  proceeded  from  the  incapacity  of  the  federal 
authority  to  prevent  the  dissensions,  and  finally  the  disunion  of 
the  subordinate  authorities.  These  cases  are  the  more  worthy  of 
our  attention,  as  the  external  causes  by  which  the  component 
parts  were  pressed  together,  were  much  more  numerous  and 
powerful  than  in  our  case ;  and  consequently,  less  powerful  liga- 
ments within  would  be  sufficient  to  bind  the  members  to  the 
head,  and  to  each  other. 

In  the  feudal  system,  we  have  seen  a  similar  propensity  ex- 
emplified. Notwithstanding  the  want  of  proper  sympathy  in 
every  instance  between  the  local  sovereigns  and  the  people,  and 
the  sympathy  in  some  instances  between  the  general  sovereign 
and  the  latter;  it  usually  happened  that  the  local  sovereigns 
prevailed  in  the  rivalship  for  encroachments.  Had  no  external 
dangers  enforced  internal  harmony  and  subordination ;  and  par- 
ticularly, had  the  local  sovereigns  possessed  the  affections  of 
the  people,  the  great  kingdoms  in  Europe  would  at. this  time 
consist  of  as  many  independent  princes,  as  there  were  formerly 
feudatory  barons. 

^*s  The  state  governments  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  federal 
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goyemment,  whether  we  compare  them  in  respect  to  the  irnme* 
diate  dependence  of  the  one  on  the  other;  to  the  weight  of 
personal  influence  which  each  side  will  possess ;  to  the  powers 
respectively  vested  in  thorn;  to  the  predilection  and  probable 
support  of  the  people ;  to  the  disposition  and  faculty  of  resist- 
ing and  frustrating  the  measures  of  each  other. 

The  state  governments  may  be  regarded  as  constituent  and 
essential  parts  of  the  federal  government;  whilst  the  latter  is 
nowise  essential  to  the  operation  or  organisation  of  the  former. 
Without  the  intervention  of  the  state  legislatures,  the  president 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  elected  at  all.  They  must  in  all 
cases  have  a  great  share  in  his  appointment,  and  will,  perhaps, 
in  most  cases,  of  themselves  determine  it.  The  senate  will  be 
elected  absolutely  and  exclusively  by  the  state  legislatures. 
Even  the  house  of  representatives,  though  drawn  immediately 
from  the  people,  will  be  chosen  very  much  under  the  influence 
of  that  class  of  men,  whose  influence  over  the  people  obtains  for 
themselves  an  election  into  the  state  legislatures.  Thus,  each 
of  the  principal  branches  of  the  federal  government  will  owe  its 
existence  more  or  less  to  the  favour  of  the  state  governments, 
and  must  consequently  feel  a  dependence,  which  is  much  more 
likely  to  beget  a  disposition  too  obsequious,  than  too  overbearing 
towards  them.  On  the  other  side,  the  component  parts  of  the 
state  governments  will  in  no  instance  be  indebted  for  their  ap- 
pointment to  the  direct  agency  of  the  federal  government,  and 
very  little,  if  at  all,  to  the  local  influence  of  its  members. 

The  number  of  individuals  employed  under  the  constitution 
of  the  TTnited  States,  will  be  much  smaller  than  the  number 
employed  under  the  particular  states.  There  will  consequently 
be  less  of  personal  influence  on  the  side  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter.  The  members  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
ciary  departments  of  thirteen  and  more  states ;  the  justices  of 
peace,  officers  of  militia,  ministerial  officers  of  justice,  with  all 
the  county,  corporation,  and  town  officers,  for  three  millions 
and  more  of  people,  intermixed,  and  having  particular  acquaint- 
ance with  every  class  and  circle  of  people,  must  exceed  beyond 
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all  proportion,  both  in  number  and  influence,  those  of  every  de- 
scription who  will  be  employed  in  the  administration  of  the 
federal  system.  Compare  the  members  of  the  three  great  de- 
partments, of  the  thirteen  states,  excluding  from  the  judiciary 
department  the  justices  of  peace,  with  the  members  of  the 
corresponding  departments  of  the  single  government  of  the 
union;  compare  the  militia  officers  of  three  millions  of  people, 
with  the  military  and  marine  officers  of  any  establishment 
which  is  within  the  compass  of  probability,  or,  I  may  add,  of 
possibility;  and  in  this  view  alone,  we  may  pronounce  the 
advantage  of  the  states  to  be  decisive.  If  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  to  have  collectors  of  revenue,  the  state  governments 
will  have  theirs  also.  And  as  those  of  the  former  will  be  prin- 
cipally on  the  seacoast,  and  not  very  numerous,  whilst  those  of 
the  latter  will  be  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  will 
be  very  numerous,  the  advantage  in  this  view  also  lies  on  the 
same  side.  It  is  true  that  the  confederacy  is  to  possess,  and 
may  exercise  the  power  of  collecting  internal  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal taxes  throughout  the  states :  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
power  will  not  be  resorted  to,  except  for  supplemental  purposes 
of  revenue;  that  an  option  will  then  be  given  to  the  states  to 
supply  their  quotas  by  previous  collections  of  their  own;  and 
that  the  eventual  colloction,  under  the  immediate  authority  of 
the  union,  will  generally  be  made  by  the  officers,  and  according 
to  the  rules  appointed  by  the  several  states.  Indeed,  it  is 
extremely  probable,  that  in  other  instances,  particularly  in  the 
organization  of  the  judicial  power,  the  officers  of  the  states 
will  be  clothed  with  the  correspondent  authority  of  the  union. 
Should  it  happen,  however,  that  separate  collectors  of  internal 
revenue  should  be  appointed  under  the  federal  government,  the 
influence  of  the  whole  number  would  not  bear  a  comparison 
with  that  of  the  multitude  of  state  officers  in  the  opposite 
scale.  Within  every  district,  to  which  a  federal  collector  would 
be  allotted,  there  would  not  be  less  than  thirty  or  forty,  or 
even  more  officers,  of  different  descriptions,  and  many  of  them 
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peraons  of  charaoier  and  weight,  whose  influence  would  lie  on 
the  side  of  the  state. 

The  powers  delegated  by  the  proposed  constitution  to  the 
federal  goyemment,  are  few  and  defined.  Those  which  are  to 
remain  in  the  state  governments,  are  numerous  and  indefinite. 
The  former  will  be  exercised  principally  on  external  objects,  as 
war,  peace,  negotiation,  and  foreign  commerce;  with  which  last 
the  power  of  taxation  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  connected. 
The  powers  reserved  to  the  several  states  will  extend  to  a]l  the 
objects,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  afiiairs,  concern  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of  the  people ;  and  the  internal 
order,  improvement,  and  prosperity  of  the  state. 

The  operations  of  the  federal  government  will  be  most  exten- 
sive and  important  in  times  of  war  and  danger;  those  of  the 
state  governments  in  times  of  peace  and  security.  As  the 
former  periods  will  probably  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the 
latter,  the  state  governments  will  here  enjoy  another  advan- 
tage over  the  federal  government.  The  more  adequate  indeed 
the  federal  powers  may  be  rendered  to  the  national  defence, 
the  less  frequent  will  be  those  scenes  of  danger  which  might 
favour  their  ascendancy  over  the  governments  of  the  particular 
states. 

If  the  new  constitution  be  examined  with  accuracy  and  can- 
dour, it  will  be  found  that  the  change  which  it  proposes,  consists 
much  less  in  the  addition  of  new  powers  to  the  union,  than  in 
the  invigoration  of  its  original  powers.  The  regulation  of 
commerce,  it  is  true,  is  a  new  power ;  but  that  seems  to  be  an 
addition  which  few  oppose,  and  from  which  no  apprehensions 
are  entertained.  The  powers  relating  to  war  and  peace,  armies 
and  fieets,  treaties  and  finance,  with  the  other  more  consider- 
able powers,  are  all  vested  in  the  existing  congress  by  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation.  The  proposed  change  does  not  enlarge 
these  powers ;  it  only  substitutes  a  more  effectual  mode  of  ad- 
ministering them.  The  change  relating  to  taxation,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important :  and  yet  the  present  congress 
have  as  complete  authority  to  require  of  the  states  indefinite 
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•applies  of  money  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare, 
as  the  fature  congress  will  have  to  require  them  of  individual 
citizens;  and  the  latter  will  be  no  more  bound  than  the  states 
themselves  have  been,  to  pay  the  quotas  respectively  taxed  on 
them.  Had  the  states  complied  punctually  with  the  articles  of 
confederation,  or  could  their  compliance  have  been  enforced  by 
as  peaceable  means  as  may  be  used  with  success  towards  single 
persons,  our  past  experience  is  very  far  from  countenancing  an 
opinion,  that  the  state  governments  would  have  lost  their  con- 
stitutional powers,  and  have  gradually  undergone  an  entire  con- 
solidation. To  maintain  that  such  an  event  would  have  ensued, 
would  be  to  say  at  once,  that  the  existence  of  the  state  govern- 
ments is  incompatible  with  any  system  whatever,  that  accom- 
plishes the  essential  purposes  of  the  union. 

PUBLIUS. 
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THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  LAST  PAPER  RESUMED ;  WITH  AK  EXAMI. 
NATION  OF  THE  COMPARATIVE  MEANS  OF  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  AND  STATE  GOVERNMENTS. 

Resuming  the  sabjeot  of  the  last  paper,  I  proceed  to  inqairei 
whether  the  federal  goyemment  or  the  state  goyemments,  will 
haye  the  advantage  with  regard  to  the  predilection  and  support 
of  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  different  modes  in  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed, we  must  consider  both  of  them  as  substantially  do-' 
pendent  on  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
I  assume  this  position  hero  as  it  respects  the  first,  reserving  the 
proofs  for  another  place.  The  federal  and  state  governments 
are  in  fact  but  different  agents  and  trustees  of  the  people,  insti* 
tuted  with  different  powers,  and  designated  for  different  pur^ 
poses.  The  adyersaries  of  the  constitution  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  people  altogether,  in  their  reasonings  on  this  sub* 
ject)  and  to  haye  yiewed  these  different  establishments,  not 
only  as  mutual  riyals  and  enemies,  but  as  uncontrolled  by  any 
common  superiour,  in  their  efforts  to  usurp  the  authorities  of 
each  other.  These  gentlemen  must  here  bo  reminded  of  their 
errour.  They  must  be  told,  that  the  ultimate  authority,V 
whereyer  the  deriyatiye  may  be  found,  resides  in  the  people/ 
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alone;  and  that  it  will  not  depend  merely  on  the  compara- 
tive ambition  or  address  of  the  different  governments,  whether 
either,  or  which  of  them,  will  be  able  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of 
jurisdiction  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Truth,  no  less  than 
decency,  requires,  that  the  event,  in  every  case,  should  be 
supposed  to  depend  on  the  sentiments  and  sanction  of  their 
common  constituents. 

Many  considerations,  besides  those  suggested  on  a  former 
occasion,  seem  to  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that  the  first  and  most 
natural  attachment  of  the  people  will  be  to  the  governments 
of  their  respective  states.  Into  the  administration  of  these,  a 
greater  number  of  individuals  will  expect  to  rise.  From  the 
gift  of  these,  a  greater  number  of  offices  and  emoluments  will 
flow.  By  the  superintending  care  of  these,  all  the  more  domestic 
and  personal  interests  of  the  people  will  be  regulated  and  pro- 
vided for.  With  the  affairs  of  these,  the  people  will  be  more 
familiarly  and  minutely  conversant:  and  with  the  members 
of  these,  will  a  greater  proportion  of  the  people  have  the  ties 
of  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship,  and  of  family  and 
party  attachments.  On  the  side  of  these,  therefore,  the  popular 
bias  may  well  be  expected  most  strongly  to  incline.  ^ 

Experience  speaks  the  same  language  in  this  case.  The 
federal  administration,  though  hitherto  very  defective,  in  com- 
parison with  what  may  be  hoped  under  a  better  system,  had^ 
during  the  war,  and  particularly  whilst  the  independent  fund 
of  paper  emissions  was  in  credit,  an  activity  and  importance  as 
great  as  it  can  well  have,  in  any  future  circumstances  whatever. 
It  was  engaged,  too,  in  a  course  of  measures  which  had  for  their 
object  the  protection  of  every  thing  that  was  dear,  and  the 
acquisition  of  every  thing  that  could  be  desirable  to  the  people 
at  large.  It  was,  nevertheless,  invariably  found,  afler  the  tran- 
sient enthusiasm  for  the  early  congresses  was  over,  that  the 
attention  and  attachment  of  the  people  wore  turned  anew  to 
their  own  particular  governments ;  that  the  federal  council  was 
at  no  time  the  idol  of  popular  favour;  and  that  opposition  to 
proposed  enlargements  of  its  powers  and  importance,  was  the 
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side  uBually  taken  by  the  men,  who  wished  to  build  their 
political  consequence  on  the   prepossessions  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

If,  therefore,  as  has  been  elsewhere  remarked,  the  people 
should  in  future  become  more  partial  to  the  federal  than  to  the 
state  governments,  the  change  can  only  result  from  such  mani- 
fest and  irresistible  proofs  of  a  better  administration,  as  will 
overcome  all  their  antecedent  propensities.  And  in  that  case, 
the  people  ought  not  surely  to  be  precluded  from  giving  most 
of  their  confidence  where  they  may  discover  it  to  be  most  due : 
but  even  in  that  case,  the  state  governments  could  have  little  to 
apprehend,  because  it  is  only  within  a  certain  sphere,  that  the 
federal  power  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  advai^tageously 
administered. 

The  remaining  points,  on  which  I  propose  to  compare  the 
federal  and  state  governments,  are  the  disposition  and  faculty 
they  may  respectively  possess,  to  resist  and  frustrate  the  mea- 
sures of  each  other. 

It  has  been  already  proved,  that  the  members  of  the  federal 
will  be  more  dependent  on  the  members  of  the  state  govern- 
ments, than  the  latter  will  be  on  the  former.  It  has  appeared 
also,  that  the  prepossessions  of  the  people,  on  whom  both  will 
depend,  will  be  more  on  the  side  of  the  state  governments,  than 
of  the  federal  government.  So  far  as  the  disposition  of  each, 
towards  the  other,  may  be  influenced  by  these  causes,  the  state 
governments  must  clearly  have  the  advantage.  But  in  a  dis- 
tinct and  very  important  point  of  view,  the  advantage  will  lie 
on  the  same  side.  The  prepossessions,  which  the  members 
themselves  will  carry  into  the  federal  government,  will  generally 
be  favourable  to  the  states;  whilst  it  will  rarely  happen,  that 
the  members  of  the  state  governments  will  carry  into  the  public 
councils  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  general  government.  A  local 
spirit  will  infallibly  prevail  much  more  in  the  members  of  the 
congress,  than  a  national  spirit  will  prevail  in  the  legislatures 
of  the  particular  states.  Every  one  knows,  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  errours  committed  by  the  state  legislatures,  pro- 
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ceedB  IVoia  the  diBpoBition  of  the  members  to  saorifioe  the  com- 
prehoDsive  and  permanent  interests  of  the  state,  to  the  particular 
and  separate  views  of  the  counties  or  districts  in  which  they 
reside.  And  if  they  do  not  sufficiently  enlarge  their  policy,  to 
embrace  the  collective  welfare  of  their  particular  state,  how  can 
it  be  imagined,  that  they  will  make  the  aggregate  prosperity 
of  the  union,  and  the  dignity  and  respectability  of  its  govern- 
ment, the  objects  of  their  affections  and  consultations  ?  For  the 
same  reason,  that  the  members  of  the  state  legislatures  will  be 
unlikely  to  attach  themselves  sufficiently  to  national  objects,  the 
members  of  the  federal  legislature  will  bo  likely  to  attach  them- 
selves too  much  to  local  objects.  The  states  will  be  to  the  latter, 
what  counties  and  towns  are  to  the  former.  Measures  will  too 
often  be  decided  according  to  their  probable  effect,  not  on  the 
national  prosperity  and  happiness,  but  on  the  prejudices,  inte- 
rests, and  pursuits  of  the  governments  and  people  of  the  indi- 
vidual states.  What  is  the  spirit  that  has  in  general  charac- 
terized the  proceedings  of  congress  ?  A  perusal  of  their  journals, 
as  well  as  the  candid  acknowledgements  of  such  as  have  had  a 
seat  in  that  assembly,  will  inform  us,  that  the  members  have  but 
too  frequently  displayed  the  character,  rather  of  partisans  of 
their  respective  states,  than  of  impartial  guardians  of  a  common 
interest ;  that  where,  on  one  occasion,  improper  sacrifices  have 
been  made  of  local  considerations  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
federal  government,  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  have 
suffered  on  an  hundred,  from  an  undue  attention  to  the  local 
prejudices,  interests,  and  views  of  the  particular  states.  I  mean 
not  by  these  reflections  to  insinuate,  that  the  new  federal 
government  will  not  embrace  a  more  enlarged  plan  of  policy, 
than  the  existing  government  may  have  pursued;  much  loss, 
that  its  views  will  be  as  confined  as  those  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures :  but  only  that  it  will  partake  sufficiently  of  the  spirit  of 
both,  to  be  disinclined  to  invade  the  rights  of  the  individual 
states,  or  the  prerogatives  of  their  governments.  The  motives 
on  the  part  of  the  state  governments,  to  augment  their  jirornga- 
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tiveB  by  dofalcatioDS  firom  the  federal  goyemment,  will  be  over* 
ruled  by  no  reciprocal  predispositions  in  the  members. 

Were  it  admitted,  however,  that  the  federal  government  may 
feel  an  equal  disposition  with  th«  state  governments  to  extend 
its  power  beyond  the  due  limits,  the  latter  would  still  have  the 
advantage  in  the  means  of  defeating  such  encroachments.  If 
an  act  of  a  particular  state,  though  unfriendly  to  the  national 
government,  be  generally  popular  in  that  state,  and  should  not 
too  grossly  violate  the  oaths  of  the  state  officers,  it  is  executed 
immediately,  and,  of  course,  by  means  on  the  spot,  and  depend- 
ing on  the  state  alone.  The  opposition  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, or  the  interposition  of  federal  officers,  would  but  inflame 
the  zeal  of  all  parties  on  the  side  of  the  state ;  and  the  evil 
could  not  be  prevented  or  repaired,  if  at  all,  without  the  employ- 
ment of  means  which  must  always  be  resorted  to  with  reluctance 
and  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  should  an  unwarrantable 
measure  of  the  federal  government  be  unpopular  in  particular 
states,  which  would  seldom  fail  to  be  the  case,  or  even  a  war- 
rantable measure  be  so,  which  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  the 
means  of  opposition  to  it  are  powerful  and  at  band.  The  dis- 
quietude of  the  people;  their  repugnance,  and  perhaps  refVisal, 
to  cooperate  with  the  officers  of  the  union ;  the  frowns  of  the 
executive  magistracy  of  the  state ;  the  embarrassments  created 
by  legislative  devices,  which  would  often  be  added  on  such  occa- 
sions, would  oppose,  in  any  state,  difficulties  not  to  be  despised; 
would  form,  in  a  large  state,  very  serious  impediments;  and 
where  the  sentiments  of  several  adjoining  states  happened  to  be 
in  unison,  would  present  obstructions  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  hardly  be  willing  to  encounter. 

But  ambitious  encroachments  of  the  federal  government,  on 
the  authority  of  the  state  governments,  would  not  excite  the 
opposition  of  a  single  state,  or  of  a  few  states  only.  They  would 
be  signals  of  general  alarm.  Every  government  would  espouse 
the  common  cause.  A  correspondence  would  be  opened.  Flans 
of  resistance  would  be  concerted.  One  spirit  would  animate 
and  conduct  the  whole.    The  same  combination,  in  short,  would 
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result  fh>m  an  apprehension  of  the  federal,  as  was  produced  by 
the  dread  of  a  foreign  yoke;  and  unless  the  projected  innova- 
tions should  be  voluntarily  renounced,  the  same  appeal  to  a  trial 
of.  force  would  be  made  in  the  one  case,  as  was  made  in  the 
other.  But  what  degree  of  madness  could  ever  drive  the  federal 
government  to  such  an  extremity?  In  the  contest  with  Great 
Britain,  one  part  of  the  empire  was  employed  against  the  other. 
The  more  numerous  part  invaded  the  rights  of  the  less  numerous 
part.  The  attempt  was  unjust  and  unwise;  but  it  was  not  in 
speculation  absolutely  chimerical.  But  what  would  be  the  con- 
test, in  the  case  we  are  supposing?  Who  would  be  the  parties? 
A  few  representatives  of  the  people  would  be  opposed  to  the 
people  themselves ;  or  rather  one  set  of  representatives  would 
be  contending  against  thirteen  sets  of  representatives,  with 
the  whole  body  of  their  common  constituents  on  the  side  of  the 
latter. 

The  only  reftige  left  for  those  who  prophesy  the  downfal  of 
the  state  governments,  is  the  visionary  suppodtion,  that  the 
federal  government  may  previously  accumulate  a  military  force 
for  the  projects  of  ambition.  The  reasonings  contained  in  these 
papers  must  have  been  employed  to  litUe  purpose  indeed,  if  it 
could  be  necessary  now  to  disprove  the  reality  of  this  danger. 
That  the  people  and  the  states  should,  for  a  sufficient  period  of 
time,  elect  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  men  ready  to  betray 
both;  that  the  traitors  should,  throughout  this  period,  uniformly 
and  systematically  pursue  some  fixed  plan  for  the  extension 
of  the  military  establishment;  that  the  govemments  and  the 
people  of  the  states  should  silently  and  patiently  behold  the 
gathering  storm,  and  continue  to  supply  the  materials,  until  it 
should  be  prepared  to  burst  on  their  own  heads,  must  appear  to 
every  one  more  like  the  incoherent  dreams  of  a  delirious  jealousy, 
or  the  misjudged  exaggerations  of  a  counterfeit  zeal,  than  like 
the  sober  apprehensions  of  genuine  patriotism.  Extravagant 
as  the  supposition  is,  let  it  however  be  made.  Let  a  regular 
army,  fully  equal  to  the  resources  of  the  country,  be  formed; 
and  let  it  be  entirely  at  the  devotion  of  the  federal  government; 
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Btill  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say,  that  the  state  govern- 
ments, with  the  people  on  their  side,  would  be  able  to  repel  the 
danger.  The  highest  number  to  which,  according  to  the  best 
computation,  a  standing  army  can  bo  carried  in  any  country, 
does  not  exceed  one  hundredth  part  of  the  whole  number  of 
souls;  or  one  twenty-fiHh  part  of  the  number  able  to  bear  arms. 
This  proportion  would  not  yield,  in  the  United  States,  an  army 
of  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  men.  To  these 
would  be  opposed  a  militia  amounting  to  near  half  a  million  of 
citizens  with  arms  in  their  hands,  officered  by  men  chosen  from 
among  themselves,  fighting  for  their  common  liberties,  and 
united  and  conducted  by  governments  possessing  their  affections 
and  confidence.  It  may  weil  be  dotbted,  whether  a  militia  thus 
circumstanced,  could  ever  be  conquered  by  such  a  proportion  of 
regular  troops.  Those,  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  late 
successful  resistance  of  this  country  against  the  British  arms, 
will  bo  most  inclined  to  deny  the  possibility  of  it.  Besides  the 
advantage  of  being  armed,  which  the  Americans  possess  over 
the  people  of  almost  every  other  nation,  the  existence  of  subor* 
dinate  governments,  to  which  the  people  are  attached,  and  by 
which  the  militia  officers  are  appointed,  forms  a  bamer  against 
the  enterprises  of  ambition,  more  insurmountable  than  any 
which  a  simple  government  of  any  form  can  admit  of.  Not- 
withstanding the  military  establishments  in  the  several  king- 
doms of  Europe,  which  are  carried  as  far  as  the  public  resources 
will  bear,  the  governments  arc  afraid  to  trust  the  people  with 
arms.  And  it  is  not  certain,  that  with  this  aid  alone,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  shake  off  their  yokes.  But  were  the  people  to 
possess  the  additional  advantages  of  local  governments  chosen 
by  themselves,  who  could  collect  the  national  will,  and  direct  the 
national  force,  and  of  officers  appointed  out  of  the  militia,  by 
these  governments,  and  attached  both  to  them  and  to  the  militia, 
it  may  be  affirmed  with  the  greatest  assurance,  that  the  throne 
of  every  tyranny  in  Europe  would  be  speedily  overturned  in 
spite  of  the  legions  which  surround  it.  Let  us  not  insult  the 
free  and  gallant  citizens  of  America  with  the  suspicion,  that 
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they  womd  b«  less  able  to  defend  the  rights  of  which  they  would 
be  in  actual  possession,  than  the  debased  subjects  of  arbitrary 
power  would  be  to  rescue  theirs  fVom  the  hands  of  their  oppres* 
sors.  Let  us  rather  no  longer  insult  them  with  the  supposition, 
that  they  can  ever  reduce  themselves  to  the  necessity  of  making 
the  experiment,  by  a  blind  and  tame  submission  to  the  long 
train  of  insidious  measures  which  must  precede  and  produce  it. 

The  argument  under  the  present  head  may  be  put  into  a  very 
concise  form,  which  appears  altogether  conclusive.  Either  the 
mode  in  which  the  federal  government  is  to  be  constructed,  will 
render  it  sufficiently  dependent  on  the  people,  or  it  will  not.  On 
the  first  supposition,  it  will  be  restrained  by  that  dependence 
fVom  forming  schemes  obnoxious  to  their  constituents.  On  the 
other  supposition,  it  will  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  its  schemes  of  usurpation  will  be  easily  defeated  by  the 
state  governments;  which  will  be  supported  by  the  people. 

On  summing  up  the  considerations  stated  in  this  and  the  last 
paper,  they  seem  to  amount  to  the  most  convincing  evidence, 
that  the  powers  proposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, are  as  little  formidable  to  those  reserved  to  the  individual 
states,  as  they  are  indispensably  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  union;  and  that  all  those  alarms  which  have 
been  sounded,  of  a  meditated  and  consequential  annihilation  of 
the  state  governments,  must,  on  the  most  favourable  interpreta* 
tion,  be  ascribed  to  the  chimerical  fears  of  the  authors  of  them. 

PUBLIUS. 
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MADISON. 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  MAXIM,  WHICH  REQUIRES  A  SEPARATION  OF 
THB  DEPARTMENTS  OF  POWER,  EXAMINED  AND  ASCERTAINED. 

Haying  reviewed  the  general  form  of  the  proposed  govern- 
ment, and  the  general  mass  of  power  allotted  to  it;  I  proceed 
to  examine  the  particular  structure  of  this  government,  and 
the  distribution  of  this  mass  of  power  among  its  constituent 
parts. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  inculcated  by  the  more  re-\* 
spectable  adversaries  to  the  constitution,  is  its  supposed  vio- 
lation of  the  political  maxim,  that  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judiciary  departments,  ought  to  be  separate  and  distinct. 
In  the  structure  of  the  federal  government,  no  regard,  it  is  said, 
seems  ta  have  been  paid  to  this  essential  precaution  in  favour 
of  liberty.  The  several  departments  of  power  are  distributed 
and  blended  in  such  a^manner,  as  at  once  Jto.  .destroy  all  sym- 
metry and  beauty  of  form;  and  to  expose  some  of  the  essential 
parts  of  the  edifice  to  the  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  dis- 
proportionate weight  of  other  parts. 

^o  p^ticaljbruthwis  certainly  of- greater  intrinsic  value,  or  is 
stamped  with  the  authority  of  more  enlightened  patrons  of 
liberty,  than  that  on  which  the  objection  is  founded.  The 
accumulation  of  all  powers,  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary, 
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in  the  Bame^hands,  whether  of  one,  a  few,  or  many,  and. whether 
neredi  tary ,  self-appointed,  or_eleQtiy  6,  may  justly  be  pronounced 
the  very  definition  of  tyranny.  Were  the  federal  constitution, 
therefore,  really  chargeable  with  this  accumulation  of  power, 
or  with  a  mixture  of  powers,  having  a  dangerous  tendency  to 
such  an  accumulation,  no  further  arguments  would  be  neces- 
sary to  inspire  a  universal  reprobation  of  the  system.  I  per- 
uade  myself,  however,  that  it  will  be  made  apparent  to  every 
ne,  that  the  charge  cannot  be  supported,  and  that  the  maxim 
n  wll^ich  it  relies  has  been  totally  misconceived  and  misapplied. 
In  order  to  form  correct  ideas  on  this  important  subject,  it  will 
be  proper  to  investigate  the  sense  in  which  the  preservation  of 
liberty  requires,  that  the  three  great  dejpartmcnts  of  power 
should  be  neparate  and  distinct. 

The  oracle  who  is  always  consulted  and  cited  on  this  subject, 
is  the  celebrated  Montesquieu.  If  hd  be  not  the  author  of  this 
invaluable  precept  in  the  science  of  politics,  he  has  the  merit 
at  least  of  displaying  and  recommending  it  most  effectually  to 
the  attention  of  mankind.  Let  us  endeavQur,  in  the  first  place, 
to  ascertain,  his  meaning  on  this  point. 

The  British  constitution  was  to  Montesquieu^  what  Homer 
has  been  to  the(didagtic:)writors  on  epic  poetry.  As  the  latter 
have  considered  the  work  of  the  immortal  bard,  as  the  pei'fcct 
model  fvora  which  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  epic  art  wore 
to  be  drawn,  and  by  which  all  similar  works  were  to  be  judged  : 
so  this  great  political  critic  appears  to  have  viewed  the  consti- 
tution of  England  as  the  standard,  or  to  use  his  own  expression, 
as  the  mirror  ofjtQliticalJilierty :  and  to  have  delivered,  in  the 
form  of  elementary  truths,  the  several  characteristic  principles 
of  that  particular  system.  That  we  may  bo  sure  then  not  to 
mistake  his  meaning  in  this  case,  let  us  recur  to  the  source  from 
which  the  maxim  was  drawn. 

On  the  slightest  view  of  the  British  constitution,  we  must 
perceive,  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  depart- 
ments, are  by  no  means  totally  separate  and  distinct  from  each 
other.    The  executive  magistrate  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
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legialative  authority.  He  alone  has  the  prerogative  of  making 
treaties  with  foreign  soyereigns,  which,  when  made,  have,  under 
certain  limitations,  the  force  of  legislatiye  acts.  All  the  mem-  , 
bers  of  the  judiciary  department  are  appointed  by  him;  can  be 
removed  by  him  on  the  address  of  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  form,  when  he  pleases  to  consult  them,  one  of  his 
constitutional  councils.  One  branch  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, forms  also  a  great  constitutional  council  to  the  executive 
chief;  as,  on  another  hand,  it  is  the.  sole  depository  of  judicial 
power  in  cases  of  impeachment,  and  is  invested '^ith  the  supreme 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  other  cases.  The  judges  again  are 
so  far  connected  with  the  legislative  department,  as  often  to 
attend  and  participate  in  its  deliberations,  though  not  admitted 
to  a  legislative  vote. 

From  these  facts,  by  which  Montesquieu  was  guided,  it  may 
clearly  be  inferred,  that  in  saying,  "  there  can  be  no  liberty^ 
where  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  are  united  in  the 
same  person,  or  body  of  magistrates;''  or,  "if  the  power  of 
judging,  be  not  separated  from  the  legislative  ancl  executive 
powers,''  he  did  not  mean  that  these  departments  ought  to  have\ 
no  partial  agency  in,  or  no  control  over  the  acts  of  each  other.! 
His  meaning,  as  his  own  words  import,  and  still  more  condu- 
lively  as  illustrated  by  the  example  in  his  eye,  can  amount  to   i  f 
no  more  than  this,  that  where  the  wJiole  power  of  one  depart-  1 
ment  is  exercised  .J^x.th.€i^Bamo  hands' which  possess  the  whole  I  \/ 
power  of  another  department,  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  I 
free  con6titi\tifln.arejBiubverted.    This  would  have  been  the  case 
in  the  constitution  examined  by  him,  if  the  king,  who  is  the 
sole  executive  magistrate,  had  possessed  also  the  complete 
legislative  power,  or  the  supreme  administration  of  justice ;  or 
if  the  entire  legislative  body  had  possessed  the  supreme  judi- 
ciary, or  the  supreme  executive  authority.    This,  however,  is  \ 
not  among  the  vices  of  that^  constitution.    The  magistrate,  in  i      / 
whom  the  whole  executive  power  resides,  cannot  of  himself  V 
make  a  law,  though  he  can  put  a  negative  on  every  law;  nor 
administer  instice  in  person,  though  he  has  the  appointment  of 
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those  who  do  administer  it.  The  judges  oan  exercise  no  exeouf 
live  prerogative,  though  they  are  shoots  from  the  executive 
stock ;  nor  any  legislative  function,  though  they  may  be  advised 
with  by  the  legislative  councils.  The  entire  legislature  can 
perform  no  judiciary  act ;  though  "by  the  joint  act  of  two  of  its 
branches,  the  judges  may  bo  removed  from  their  offices;  and 
though  one  of  its  branches  is  possessed  of  the  judicial  power  in 
the  last  resort.  The  entire  legislature  again  can  exercise  no 
Executive  prerogative,  though  one  of  its  branches  *  constitutes 
the  supreme  executive  magistracy;  and  another,  on  the  im- 
peachment of  a  third,  can  try  and  condemn  all  the  subordinate 
officers  in  the  executive  department. 

The  reasons  on  which  Montesquieu  grounds  his  maxim,  are 
a  i\irther  demonstration  of  his  meaning.  "  When  the  legislative 
and  executive  powers  are  united  in  the  same  person  or  body," 
says  he,  **  there  can  be  no  liberty,  because  apprehensions  may 
arise  lest  the  same  monarch  or  senate  should  enact  tyrannical 
laws,  to  execute  them  in  a  tyrannical  manner."  Again,  '*  Were 
the  power  of  judging  joined  with  the  legislative,  the  life  and 
liberty  of  the  subject  would  be  exposed  to  arbitrary  control,  for 
the  judge  would  then  be  the  legislator.  Were  it  joined  to  the  exe- 
cutive power,  the  judge  might  behave  with  all  the  violence  of  aii 
oppressor."  Some  of  these  reasons  are  more  fully  explained  in 
other  passages ;  but  briefly  stated  as  they  are  here,  they  suffi- 
ciently establish  the  moaning  which  we  have  put  on  this  cele- 
brated maxim  of  this  celebrated  author. 

If  we  look  into  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states,  we 
find,  that  notwithstanding  the  emphatical,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances,  the  unqualified  terms  in  which  this  axiom  has  been  laid 
down,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  the  several  depart- 
ments of  power  have  been  kept  absolutely  separate  and  distinct. 
New  Hampshire,  whose  constitution  was  the  last  formed,  seems 

<:  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  impossibility  and  inexpediency) 

'^^  .  -  •  „  -  -.^ . .-  — — ^"""^ 

Of  avQidmg  any  mixture  whafev^0r::^f  these  departments;  and 
has  qualified  the  dootrfne  by  declaring,  "  that  thejegislative, 

♦  The  king. 
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ezocutive,  and  judiciary  powers,  ought  to  be  kept  as  separate 
from,  and  independent  of  each  .other,  as  the  nature  of  a  free  gov- 
emment  wiU  admit;  or  as  is  consistent  with  that  chain  of  connexion^ 
that  binds  the  whole  fabric  pf  the  constitution  in  one  indissoluble  bond 
of  unity  and  anuty"  Her  constitution  accordingly  mixes  these 
departments  in  several  respects.  The  senate,  which  is  a  branch 
of  the  regisIativV department,  is  also  a  judicial  tribunal  for  the 
trial  of  impeachments.  The  president,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
executive  department,  is  the  presiding  member  also  of  the 
senate ;  and,  besides  an  equal  vote  in  all  cases,  has  a  casting 
vute  in  case  of  a  tie.  The  executive  head  is  himself  eventually 
elective  every  year  by  the  legislative  department;  and  his 
council  is  every  year  chosen  by  and  from  the  members  of  the 
same  department.  Several  of  the  officers  of  state  are  also  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature.  And  the  members  of  the  judiciary 
department  are  appointed  by  the  executive  department. 

The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  has  observed  a  sufficient, 
though  less  pointed  caution,  in  expressing  this  fundamental 
article  of  liberty.  It  declares,  '<  that  the  legislative  department 
shall  never  exercise  the  executive  and  judicial  powers,  or  either 
of  them :  the  executive  shall  never  exercise  the  legislative  and 
judicial  powers,  or  either  of  them :  the  judicial  shall  never  ex- 
ercise the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  or  either  of  them." 
This  declaration  corresponds  precisely  with  the  doctrine  of 
Montesquieu,  as  it  has  been  explained,  and  is  not  in  a  single 
point  violated  by  the  plan  of  the  convention.  It  goes  no  far 
ther  than  to  prohibit  any  one  of  the  entire  departments  from 
exercising  the  powers  of  another  department.  In  the  very 
constitution  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  a  partial  mixture  of  powers 
has  been  admitted.  The  executive  magistrate  has  a  qualified 
negative  on  the  legislative  body;  and  the  senate,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  legislature,  is  a  court  of  impeachment  for  members 
both  of  the  executive  and  judiciary  departments.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  judiciary  department,  again,  are  appointable  by  the 
executive  department,  and  removeable  by  the  same  authority, 
on  the  address  of  the  two  legislative  branches.    Lastly,  a  num- 
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ber  of  the  officors  of  government  are  annually  appointed  b; 
the  legiBlative  department.  As  the  appointment  to  offices,  par- 
ticularly executive  offices,  is  in  its  nature  an  executive  function, 
the  compilers  of  the  constitution  have,  in  this  last  point  at 
least,  violated  the  rule  established  by  themselves. 

I  pass  over  the  constitutions  of  Bhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut, because  they  were  formed  prior  to  the  revolution ;  and 
even  before  the  principle  under  examination  had  become  an 
object  of  political  attention. 

/  The  constitution  of  New  York  contains  no  declaration  on 
this  subject;  but  appears  very  clearly  to  have  been  iVamed  with 
an. eye  to  the  danger  of  improperly  blending  the  different  de- 
partments. It  gives,  nevertheless,  to  the  executive  magistrate 
a  partial  control  over  the  legislative  department;  and,  what  is 
more,  gives  a  like  control  to  the  judiciary  department,  and  even 

\  blends  the  executive  and  judiciary  departments  in  the  exercise 
of  this  control.  In  its  council  of  appointment,  members  of  the 
legislative  are  associated  with  the  executive  authority,  in  the 
appointment  of  officers,  both  executive  and  judiciary.  And  its 
court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  and  correction  of  errours, 
is  to  consist  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  and  the  principal 
members  of  the  judiciary  department. 

The  constitution  of  Now  Jersey  has  blended  the  different 
powers  of  government  more  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The 
govornour,  who  is  the  executive  magistrate,  is  appointed  by 
the  legislature ;  is  chancellor  and  ordinary,  or  surrogate  of  the 
state ;  is  a  member  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals,  and  pre- 
sident with  a  casting  vote  of  one  of  the  legislative  branches. 
The  same  Iqgislative  branch  acts  again  as  executive  council  of 
the  governour,  and  with  him  constitutes  the  court  of  appeals. 
The  members  of  the  judiciary  department  are  appointed  by  the 
legislative  department,  and  removeable  by  one  branch  of  it  on 
the  impeachment  of  the  other. 
According  to  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,*  the  prcbi- 

*  The  ooDSiitutions  of  these  slates  have  been  sinoe  altered. 
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dent,  who  is  head  of  the  executive  department,  is  annually 
elected  hj  a  vote  in  which  the  legislative  department  predomi- 
nates. In  coiijunction  with  an  executive  council,  he  appoints 
the  members  of  the  judiciary  department,  and  forms  a  court  of 
impeachment  for  trial  of  all  officers,  judiciary  as  well  as  execu* 
tive.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  justices  of  the 
peace  seem  also  to  be  removeable  by  the  legislature;  and  the 
executive  power  of  pardoning  in  certain  cases  to  be  referred  to 
the  same  department.  The  members  of  the  executive  council 
are  made  sx  officio  justices  of  peace  throughout  the  state. 

In  Delaware,^  the  chief  executive  magistrate  is  annually 
elected  by  the  legislative  department.  The  speakers  of  the  two 
legislative  branches  are  vice-presidents  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment. The  executive  chief,  with  six  others,  appointed  three 
by  each  of  the  legislative  branches,  constitute  the  supreme 
court  of  appeals:  he  is  joined  with  the  legislative  department 
in  the  appointment  of  the  other  judges.  Throughout  the  states, 
it  appears  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  may  at  the  same 
time  be  justices  of  the  peace.  In  this  state,  the  members  of 
one  branch  of  it  are  sx  officio  justices  of  the  peace;  as  are 
also  the  members  of  the  executive  council.  The  principal 
officers  of  the  executive  department  are  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lative ;  and  one  branch  of  the  latter  forms  a  court  of  impeach- 
ments. All  officers  may  be  removed  on  address  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Maryland  has  adopted  the  maxim  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms;  declaring  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
powers  of  government,  ought  to  be  for  ever  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  Her  constitution,  notwithstanding, 
makes  the  executive  magistrate  appointable  by  the  legislative 
department;  and  the  members  of  the  judiciary  by  the  executive 
department. 

The  language  of  Virginia  is  still  more  pointed  on  this  sub- 
ject.   Her  constitution  declares,  'Hhat  the  legislative,  execu- 

*  The  oonititniions  of  these  sUtes  haTe  been  sinee  altered. 
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tive,  and  judiciary  dej)artinontB,  shall  be  separate  and  distinct; 
BO  that  neither  exorcise  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  the 
other;  nor  shall  any  person  exercise  the  powerd  of  more  than 
one  of  them  at  the  same  time;  except  that  the  justices  of 
county  courts  shall  be  eligible  to  either  house  of  assembly." 
Yet  we  find  not  only  this  express  exception,  with  respect  to  the 
members  of  the  inferiour  courts ;  but  that  the  chief  magistrate, 
with  his  executive  council,  are  appointable  by  the  legislature ; 
that  two  membera  of  the  latter,  are  triennially  displaced  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  legislature ;  and  that  all  the  principal  officers, 
both  executive  and  judiciary,  are  filled  by  the  same  department. 
The  (Bxecutive  prerogative  of  pardoning,  also,  is  in  one  case 
vested  in  the  legislative  department. 

The  constitution  of  North  Carolina  which  declares,  ^<that 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  supreme  judicial  powers  of  gov- 
ernment, ought  to  be  for  ever  separate  and  distinct  from  each 
other/'  refers  at  the  same  time,  to  the  legislative  department, 
the  appointment  not  only  of  the  executive  chief,  but  all  the 
principal  officers  within  both  that  and  the  judiciary  department. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  constitution  makes  the  executive 
magistracy  eligible  by  the  legislative  department.  It  gives  to 
the  latter,  also,  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  judi- 
ciary department,  including  even  justices  of  the  peace  and 
sheriffs;  and  the  appointment  of  officers  in  the  executive  de- 
partment, down  to  captains  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  state. 

In  the  constitution  of  Georgia,  where  it  is  declared,  "  that 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments  shall  be 
separate  and  distinct,  so  that  neither  exercise  the  powers  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  other,"  we  find  that  the  executive  de- 
partment is  to  be  filled  by  appointments  of  the  legislature; 
and  the  executive  prerogative  of  pardoning  to  be  finally  exer- 
cised by  the  same  authority.  Even  justices  of  the  peace  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  legislature. 

In  citing  these  cases  in  which  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciaiy  departments,  have  not  been  kept  totally  separate  and 
distinct,  I  wish  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  advocate  for  the  par 
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tioular  organizations  of  the  Beyeral  state  governments.  £  am 
fully  aware,  that  among  the  many  excellent  principles  which 
they  exemplify,  they  carry  strong  marks  of  the  haste,  and  still 
stronger  of  the  inexperience,  under  which  they  wore  framed. 
It  is  but  too  obvious,  that  in  some  instances,  the  fundamental 
principle  under  consideration,  has  been  violated  by  too  great  a 
mixture,  and  even  an  actual  consolidation  of  the  different  pow- 
ers; and  that  in  no  instance  has  a  competent  provision  been 
made  for  maintaining  in  practice  the  separation  delineated  on 
paper.  What  I  have  wished  to  evince  is^  that  the  charge 
brought  against  the  proposed  constitution,  of  violating  a  saoredj 
maxim  of  free  government,  is  warranted  neither  by  the  real 
meaning  annexed  to  that  maxim  by  its  author,  nor  by  th< 
sense  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  understood  in  Amerioaj 
This  interesting  subject  will  be  resumed  in  the  ensuing  paper. 

PUBLIUS. 
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MADISON. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE  MEANS  OF 
GIYINQ  EFFICACT  IN  PRACTICE  TO  THAT  MAXIM. 

It  was  Bhown  in  the  last  paper,  that  the  political  apothegm 
Ithere  examined,  does  not  require  that  the  legislative,  executive, 
land  judiciary  departments,  should  be  wholly  unconnected  with 
^ch  other.  I  shall  undertake  in  the  next  place  to  showpthat 
unless  these  departments  be  so  far  connected  and  blended,  as  to 
give  to  each  a  constitutional  control  over  the  others,  the  degree 
of  separation  which  the  maxim  requires,  as  essential  to  a  free 
government,  can  never  in  practice  be  duly  maintained. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  the  powers  properly  belonging 

to  one  of  the  departments  ought  not  to  be  directly  and  com- 

j    pletely  administered  by  either  of  the  other  departments.     It  is 

I    equally  evident,  that  neither  of  them  ought  to  possess,  directly 

or  indirectly,  an  overruling  influence  over  the  others  in  the  ad- 

jUinJRtration^of  their  respective  powers.    It  will  not  be  denied, 

^at  power  is  of  an  encroaching  nature,^id  that  it  ought  to  be 

effectually  restrained  flPOU  passing  the  limits  assigned  to  it. 

After  discriminating,  therefore,  in  theory,  the  several  gjasses 

of  power,  as  they  may  in  their  nature  be  legislative,  executive, 

/     or  judiciary;  the  next,  and  most  difficult  task,  is  to  provide 

some  practical  security,  for  each,  against  the  invasion  of.  the 
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Others.    What  thig  security  ought  to  be,  is..the . great  problem 
to  be  solved. 

Wni  it  he  sufficient  to  mark,  with  precision,  the  boundaries 
of  these  departments,  in  the  constitution  of  the  government, 
and  to  trust  to  these  parchment  barriers  against  the  encroach-! 
ing  spirit  of  power?  This  is  the  security  which  appears  to 
have  been  principally  relied  on  by  the  compilers  of  most  of  the 
American  constitutions.  But  experience  assures  us,  that  the 
effcacy  of  the  provision  has  been  greatly  overrated;  and  that 
some  more  adequate  defence  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
more  feeble,  against  the  more  powerful  members  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  legislative  department  is  everywhere  extending 
the  sphere  of  its  activity,  and  drawing  all  power  into  its  impotr* 
uous  vortex. 

The  founders  of  our  republics  have  so  much  merit  for  the 
wisdom  which  they  have  displayed,  that  no  task  can  be  less 
pleasing  than  that  of  pointing  out  the  errours  into  which  they 
have  fallen.  A  respect  for  truth,  however,  obliges  us  to  re- 
mark, that  they  seem  never  for  a  moment  to  have  turned  their 
eyes  from  the  danger  to  liberty,  from  the  overgrown  and  all- 
grasping  prerogative  of  an  hereditary  magistrate,  supported 
and  fortified  by  an  hereditary  branch  of  the  legislative  autho- 
nty.  They  seem  never  to  have  recollected  the  danger  from 
legislative  usurpations,  which,  by  assembling  all  power  in  the 
same  hands,  must  lead  to  the  SQime  tyranny  as  is  threatened  by 
executive  usurpations. 

In  a  government  whore  numerous  and  extensive  prerogatives 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  hereditary  monarch,  the  execu- 
tive department  is  very  justly  regarded  as  the  source  of  danger, 
and  watched  with  all  the  jealousy  which 'a  seal  for  liberty 
ought  to  inspire.  In  a  democracy,  where  a  multitude  of  people 
exercise  in  person  the  legislative  functions,  and  are  continually 
exposed,  by  their  incapacity  for  regular  deliberation  and  con- 
certed measures,  to  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  their  executive 
magistrates,  tyranny  may  well  be  apprehended  on  some  favour- 
able emergency,  to  start  up  in  the  same  quarter     But  in  a 
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re^r«aftntii.liye-repv>'V^,  whAyft  the  executive  magistracy  is  care- 
fully limited,  both  in  the  extent  and  the  duration  of  its  power; 
and  where  the  legislatiye  power  is  exercised  by  an  assembly, 
which  is  inspired  by  a  supposed  influence  over  the  people,  with 
an  intrepid  confidence  in  its  own  strength ;  which  is  sufficiently 
numerous  to  feel  all  the  passions  which  actuate  a  multitude; 
yet  not  so  numerous  as  to  be  incapable  of  pursuing  the  objects 
of  its  passions,  by  means  which  reason  prescribes ;  it  is  against 
the  enterprising  ambition  of  this  department,  that  the  people 
ought  to  indulge  all  their  jealousy  and  exhaust  all  their  pre- 

ons. 

»  The  legislative  department  derives  a  superiority  in  our  gov- 
'emments  from  other  circumstances.  Its  constitutional  powers 
being  at  once  more  extensive,  and  less  susceptible  of  precise 
ilimite,  it  can,  with  the  greater  facility,  mask,  under  complicated 
and  indirect  me;isures,  the  encroachments  which  it  makes  on 
the  co-ordinate  departments.  It  is  not  unfVequently  a  question 
of  real  nicety  in  legislative  bodies,  whether  the  operation  of  a 
particular  me&sure  will,  or  will  not  extend  beyond  the  legisla- 
tive  sphere.  On  the  other  side,  the  executive  power  being 
restrained  within  a  narrower  compass,  and  being  more  simple 
in  its  nature ;  and  the  judiciary  being  described  by  landmarks, 
still  less  uncertain,  projects  of  usurpation  by  either  of  these 
departments  would  immediately  betray  and  defeat  themselves. 
Nor  is  this  all :  as  the  legislative  department  alone  has  access 
to  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  has  in  some  constitutions  full 
discretion,  and  in  all  a  prevailing  influence  over  the  pecuniary 
rewards  of  those  who  fill  the  other  departments ;  a  dependence 
is  thus  created  in  the  latter,  which  gives  still  greuter  facility  to 
encroachments  of  the  former. 

I  have  appealed  to  our  own  experience  for  the  truth  of  what 
I  advance  on  this  subject.  Were  it  necessary  to  verify  this 
experience  by  particular  proofs,  they  might  be  multiplied  with- 
out end.  I  might  collect  vouchers  in  abundance  from  the 
records  and  archives  of  every  state  in  the  union.  But  as  a 
more  concise,  and  at  the  same  time  equally  satisfactory  evi- 
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donee,  I  will  refer  to  the  example  of  two  Btates,  attested  by  two 
unexceptionable  authorities. 

The  first  example  is  that  of  Virginia,  a  state  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  expressly  declared  in  its  constitution,  that  the 
three  great  departments  ought  not  to  be  intermixed.    The 
authority  in  support  of  it  is  Mr.  Jefferson,  who,  besides  his 
other  advantages  for  remarking  the  operation  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  himself  the  chief  magistrate  of  it.    In  order  to  con- 
vey fully  the  ideas  with  which  his  experience  had  impressed 
him  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  a  passage  of 
some  length  from  his  very  interesting  <<  Notes  on  the  state  of 
Virginia,"  p.  195.    "All  the  powers  of  government,  legislative 
executive,  and  judiciary,  result  to  the  legislative  body.    The 
concentrating  these  in  the  same  hands,  is  precisely  the  definition 
of  despotic  government.    It  will  bo  no  alleviation  that  thesl^ 
powers  will  be  exercised  by  a  plurality  of  hands,  and  not  by  a 
single  one.     One  hundred  and  seventy-throe  despots  would 
surely  be  as  oppressive  as  one.    Let  those  who  doubt  it,  turn 
their  eyes  on  the  republic  of  Venice.    As  little  will  it  avail  .us, 
that  they  are  chosen  by  ourselves.    An  elective  despotism  was  not 
the  government  we  fought  for;  but  one  which  should  not  on 
be  founded  on  free  principles,  but  in  which  the  powers  o 
TOvemment  should  be  so  divided  and  balanced  among  several 
bodies  of  magistracy,  as  ihajjiu^'ffn^  C0tri4  transcend  their  legal 
[units,  without  being ^ectually  checked/and  restrained  by  the 
others.    For  this  reasonT'  that  cuuvrCntion  which  passed  the* 
ordinance  of  government,  laid  its  foundation  on  this  basis,  that 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments  should  bo 
separate  and  distinct,  so  that  no  person  should  exercise  thoi 
powers  of  more  than  one  of  them  at  the  same  time.    SjuLnoU 
barrier  was  provided  hftwe^n  thfiMt  sitifjArnl  pnmerA,     The  jndiciarytf 
and  executive  members  were  left  dependent  on  the  legislativo* 
for  their  subsistence  in  office,  and  some  of  them  for  their  con- 
tinuance in  it.    If,  therefore,  the  legislature  assumes  executive  I 
and  judiciary  powers,  no  opposition  is  likely  to  be  ma^e;  nor,  I 
if  made,  can  be  effectual;  because  in  that  case,  they  may  put 
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their  proceedings  into  the  form  of  an  act  of  assembly,  which 
will  render  them  obligatory  on  the  other  branches.  They  have 
accordingly,  in  many  instances  decided  rights,  which  should  have 
been  left  to  judiciary  controversy;  and  the  direction  of  tlie  executive, 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  session,  is  becoming  Jiabitual  and 
familiar." 

The  other  state,  which  I  shall  take  for  an  example,  is  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  the  other  authority  the  council  of  censors  which 
assembled  in  the  years  1783  and  1784.  A  part  of  the  duty  of 
this  body,  as  marked  out  by  the'  constitution,  was  *'  to  inquire, 
whether  the  constitution  had  been  preserved  inviolate  in  every 
pai*t;  and  whether  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
government  had  performed  their  duty  as  guardians  of  the 
people,  or  assumed  to  themselves,  or  exercised  other  or  greater 
powers  than  they  are  entitled  to  by  the  constitution."  In  the 
execution  of  this  trust,  the  council  were  necessarily  led  to  a 
comparison  of  both  the  legislative  and  executive  proceedings, 
with  the  constitutional  powers  of  these  departments ;  and  from 
the  facts  enumerated,  and  to  the  truth  of  most  of  which  both 
sides  in  the  council  subscribed,  it  appears,  that  the  constitution 
had  been  flagrantly  violated  by  the  legislature  in  a  variety  of 
important  instances. 

A  great  number  of  laws  had  been  passed,  violating,  without 
any  apparent  necessity,  the  rule  requiring  that  all  bills  of  a 
public  nature  shall  be  previously  printed  for  the  consideration 
of  the  people ;  although  this  is  one  of  the  precautions  chiefly 
relied  on  by  the  constitution  against  improper  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  constitutional  trial  by  jury  had  been  violated;  and 
powers  assumed,  which  had  not  been  delegated  by  the  con- 
stitution. 

Executive  powers  had  been  usurped. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges,  which  the  constitution  expressly 
requires  to  be  fixed,  had  been  occasionally  varied;  and  cases 
belongvng  to  the  judiciary  department  frequently  drawn  within 
legislative  cognizance  and  determination. 
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Those  who  wish  to  see  the  several  particulars  falling  nnder 
each  of  these  heads,  may  consult  the  journals  of  the  council, 
which  are  in  print.  Some  of  them,  it  will  be  found,  may  be 
imputable  to  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  the  war : 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  may  be  considered  as  the  spon- 
taneous shoots  of  an  ill-constituted  government. 

It  appears  also,  that  the  executive  department  had  not  been 
innocent  of  frequent  breaches  of  the  constitution.  There  are 
three  observations,  however,  which  ought  to  be  made  on  this 
head:  Firsts  A  great  proportion  of  the  instances  were  either 
immediately  produced  by  the  necessities  of  the  war,  or  recom- 
mended by  congress,  or  the  commander  in  chief;  Second,  In 
most  of  the  other  instances,  they  conformed  either  to  the 
declared  or  the  known  sentiments  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment :  Third,  The  executive  department  of  Pennsylvania  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  other  states^  by  the  number  of 
members  composing  it.  In  this  respect,  it  has  as  much  affinity 
to  a  legislative  assembly,  as  to  an  executive  council.  And 
being  at  once  exempt  from  the  restraint  of  an  individual  re- 
sponsibility for  the  acts  of  the  .body,  and  deriving  confidence 
from  mutual  example  and  joint  influence;  unauthorized  mea- 
sures would  of  course  be  more  freely  hazarded,  than  where  the 
executive  department  is  administered  by  a  single  hand,  or  by  a 
few  hands. 

The  conclusion  which  I  am  warranted  in  drawing  from  these  f  /      ^ 
observations  is,  that  a  more  demarkation  on  parchment  of  the 
constitutional  limits  of  the  several  departments,  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient guard  against  those  encroachments  which  lead  to  a  tyran- 
nical concentration  of  all  the  powers  of  government  in  thejj 
same  hands. 

VUBLIUB. 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  WITH  THE  SAME  VIEW. 

The  author  of  the  "  Notes  on  the  state  of  Virginia,"  quoted 
in  the  last  paper,  has  subjoined  to  that  valuable  work,  the 
draught  of  a  constitution,  which  had  been  prepared  in  order  to 
be  laid  before  a  convention  expected  to  be  called  in  1783,  by 
the  legislature,  for  the  establishment  of  a  constitution  for  that 
commonwealth.  The  plan,  like  every  thing  from  the  same  pen, 
marks  a  turn  of  thinking  original,  comprehensive,  and  accu- 
rate; and  is  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  equally  dis- 
plays a  fervent  attachment  to  republican  government,  and  an 
enlightened  view  of  the  dangerous  propensities  against  which 
it  ought  to  bo  guarded.  One  of  the  precautions  which  he  pro- 
poses, and  on  which  he  appears  ultimately  to  rely  as  a  palla- 
dium to  the  weaker  departments  of  power,  against  the  invasions 
of  the  stronger,  is  perhaps  altogether  his  own,  and  as  it  imme- 
diately relates  to  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry,  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked. 

His  proposition  is,  "that  whenever  any  two  of  the  three 
branches  of  government  shall  concur  in  opinion,  each  by  the 
voices  of  two  thirds  of  their  whole  number,  that  a  convention 
is  necessary  for  altering  the  constitution,  or  correcting  breaches 
of  itj  a  convention  shall  be  called  for  the  purpose.** 
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As  the  people  ore  the  only  legitimate  fountain  of  power,  and 
it  is  from  them  that  the  constitutional  charter,  under  which 
the  several  branches  of  government  hold  their  power,  is  de- 
rived; it  seems  strictly  consonant  to  the  republican  theory,  to 
recur  to  the  same  original  authority,  not  only  whenever  it  may 
be  necessary  to  enlarge,  diminish,  or  new-model  the  powers  of 
government;  but  also,  whenever  any  one  of  the  departments 
may  commit  encroachments  on  the  chartered  authorities  of  the 
others.  The  several  departments  being  perfectly  co-ordinate 
by  the  terms  of  their  common  commission,  neither  of  them,  it 
is  evident,  can  pretend  to  an  exclusive  or  superior  right  of 
settling  the  boundaries  between  their  respective  powers ;  and 
how  are  the  encroachments  of  the  stronger  to  be  prevented,  or 
the  wrongs  of  the  weaker  to  be  redressed,  without  an  appeal 
to  the  people  themselves;  who,  as  the  grantors  of  the  com- 
mission, can  alone  declare  its  true  meaning,  and  enforce  its 
observance  f 

There  is  certainly  great  force  in  this  reasoning,  and  it  must 
be  allowed  to  prove,  that  a  constitutional  road  to  the  decision 
of  the  people,  ought  to  be  marked  out,  and  ke])t  open,  for  cer- 
tain great  and  extraordinary  occasions.  But  there  appear  to 
be  insuperable  objections  against  the  proposed  recurrence  to 
the  people,  as  a  provision  in  all  cases  for  keeping  the  several 
departments  of  power  within  their  constitutional  limits. 

In  the  first  place,  the  provision  does  not  reach  the  case  of  a 
combination  of  two  of  the  departments,  against  a  thii*d.  If 
the  legislative  authority,  which  possesses  so  many  means  of 
operating  on  the  motives  of  the  other  departments,  should  be 
able  to  gain  to  its  interest  either  of  the  others,  or  even  one 
third  of  its  members,  the  remaining  department  could  derive 
no  advantage  from  this  remedial  provision.  I  do  not  dwell, 
however,  on  this  objection,  because  it  may  be  thought  to  lie 
rather  against  the  modification  of  the  principle,  than  against 
the  principle  itself. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  objection  inhe- 
rent in  the  principle,  that,  as  every  appeal  to  the  people  would 
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cany  an  implication  of  some  defect  in  the  government,  fVequent 
appeals  would,  in  a  great  measure,  deprive  the  government  of 
that  veneration  which  time  bestows  on  every  thing,  and  with- 
out which  perhaps  the  wisest  and  fVecst  governments  would 
not  possess  the  requisite  stability.  If  it  be  true  that  all  gov- 
ernments rest  on  opinion,  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  strength 
of  opinion  in  each  individual,  and  its  practical  influence  on  his 
conduct,  depend  much  on  the  number  which  he  supposes  to 
have  entertained  the  same  opinion.  The  reason  of  man,  like 
man  himself,  is  timid  and  cautious,  when  left  alone;  and  ac- 
quires firmness  and  confidenoe^n  proportion  to  the  number 
with  which  it  is  associated,  ^^^^hen  the  examples,  which  fortify 
opinion,  are  ancient,  as  well  as  numerous,  they  are  knowiPRT 


ave  a  double  effect^  In  a  nation  of  philosophers,  tills  con- 
\  sideratiou  Uughb-  tu  ve  disregarded.  A  reverence  for  the  laws, 
yH  would  be  sufficiently  inculcated  by  the  voice  of  an  enlightened 
reason.  But  a  nation  of  philosophers,  is  as  little  to  bo  expect^ 
ed,  as  the  philosophical  race  of  kings  wished  for  by  Plato. 
And  in  every  other  nation,  the  most  rational  government  will 
not  find  it  a  superfluous  advantage  to  have  the  prejudices  of  the 
community  on  its  side. 

The  danger  of  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity,  by  interest- 
ing  too  strongly  the  public  passions,  is  a  still  moroT^ 
objection  against  a  frequent  reference  of  constitutional  ques- 
tions, to  the  decision  of  the  whole  society.  Notwithstanding 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  revisions  of  our  established 
forms  of  government,  and  which  does  so  much  honour  to  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people  of  America,  it  must  bo 
confessed,  that  the  experiments  are  of  too  ticklish  a  nature  to 
be  unnecessarily  multiplied.  We  are  to  recollect,  that  all  the 
existing  constitutions  were  formed  in  the  midst  of  a  danger 
which  repressed  the  passions  most  unfriendly  to  order  and  con- 
cord; of  an  enthusiastic  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  patri- 
otic leaders,  which  stifled  tl^e  ordinary  diversity  of  opinions  on 
great  national  questions;  of  an  universal  ardour  for  new  and 
opposite  forms,  produced  by  an  universal  resentment  and  ir.dig- 
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nation  against  the  ancient  government;  and  whilst  no  spirit  of 
party,  connected  with  the 'changes  to  be  made,  or  the  abases  to 
be  reformed,  could  mingle  its  leaven  in  the  operation.  The 
future  situations  in  which  we  must  expect  to  be  usually  placed, 
do  not  present  any  equivalent  security  againsl;  the  danger 
which  is  apprehended. 
I  But  the  greatest  objection  of  all  is,  that  the  decisions  which 
I  would  probably  result  from  such  appeals,  would  not  answer  the 
I  purpose  of  maintaining  the  constitutional  equilibrium  of  the 
X^oyemment.  We  have  seen  that  the  tendency  of  republican 
governments  is,  to  an  aggrandizement  of  the  legislative,  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  departments.  The  appeals  to  the  people, 
therefore,  would  usually  be  made  by  the  executive  and  judiciary 
departments.  But  whether  made  by  one  side  or  the  other, 
would  each  side  enjoy  equal  advantages  on  the  trial  1  Let  us 
view  their  different  situations.  The  members  of  the  executive 
and  judiciary  departments,  are  few  in  number,  and  can  be  per- 
sonally known  to  a  small  part  only  of  the  people.  The  latter, 
by  the  mode  of  their  appointment,  as  well  as  by  the  nature  and 
permanency  of  it,  are  too  far  removed  from  the  people  to  share 
much  in  their  prepoteessions.  The  former  are  generally  the 
objects  of  jealousy;  and  their  administration  is  always  liable 
to  be  discoloured  and  rendered  unpopular.  The  members  of 
the  legislative  department,  on  the  other  hand,  are  numerous. 
They  are  distributed  and  dwell  among  the  people  at  large. 
Their  connexions  of  blood,  of  friendship,  and  of  acquaintance, 
embrace  a  great  proportion  of  the  knost  influential  part  of  the 
society.  ^^The  nature  of  their  public  trust  implies  a  personal 
weight  with  the  people,  and  tbat  they  are  more  immediately 


tne  connaentiai  guardians  ^^  tthf''*^  "ff^^ift  '^"^  iiKftrfiAw.  With 
these  advantages,  u,  can  hardly  be  supposed,  thattlte  adverse 
party  would  have  an  equal  chance  for  a  favourable  issue. 

But  the  legislative  party  would  not  only  be  able  to  plead 
their  cause  most  successfully  with  the  people:  They  would 
probably  be  constituted  themselves  the  judges.  The  same  in- 
fluence  which  had  gained  them  an  election  into  the  legislature, 
would  gaiii  Ihum  U  (ieal  in  the  convention.    If  this  should  not 
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be  the  cose  with  all,  it  would  probably  be  the  case  with  many, 
and  pretty  certainly  with  those  leading  characters,  on  whom 
everything  depends  in  sach  bodies.  The  convention,  in  short, 
would  be  composed  chiefly  of  men  who  had  been,  who  actually 
were,  or  who  expected  to  be,  members  of  the  department  whose 
conduct  was  arraigned.  They  would  consequently  be  parties 
to  the  very  question  to  be  decided  by  them. 

It  might,  however,  sometimes  happen,  that  appeals  would  be 
made  under  circumstances  loss  adverse  to  the  executive  and 
judiciary  departments.  The  usurpations  of  the  legislature 
might  be  so  flagrant  and  so  sudden,  as  to  admit  of  no  specious 
colouring.  A  strong  party  among  themselves  might  take  side 
with  the  other  branches.  The  executive  power  might  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  peculiar  favourite  of  the  people.  In  such  a 
posture  of  things,  the  public  decision  might  be  less  swayed  by 
prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  legislative  party.  But  still  it 
could  never  be  expected  to  turn  on  the  true  merits  of  the  __ , 


question.  It  would  inevitably  be  conijected  with  the  spirit,  of 
parltBB'X're-existing,  or  springing  out  of  the  question  itself.  It 
would  be  connected  with  persons  of  distinguished  character, 
and  extensive  influence  in  the  community.  It  would  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  very  men  who  had  been  agents  in,  or  opponents 
of  the  measures,  to  which  the  decision  would  relate.  The 
passions^  therefore,  not^tho  reaoonj  of  the  poiblic^would  sit  in 
judgment  But  it  is  the  reason  of  the  public  alone/that  ought 
tocbntt*6l"and  regulate  the  government.  The  passions  ought 
to  be  controled  and  regulated  by  the  government. 

We  found  in  the  last  paper,  that  mei^jg^^clarations  in  thfl^ 
written  consiitauon,  are  not  su^cien^  to  restrain  the  several 
departments  within  their  legal  limitsT  It  appears  in  this,  that 
iccasional  appeals  to  the  people,  would  ha  npit.hft^'^flLj^fnppir^ 
nor  an  eSeot^g^^pyovi6lonvi)(>p-^thai^^^>^ppose.  How  far  the  pro- 
visions of  a  different  nature  contained  in  the  plan  above  quoted, 
might  be  adequate,  I  do  not  examine.  Some  of  them  are 
unquestionably  founded  on  sound  political  principles,  and  all  of 
them  are  framed  with  singular  ingenuity  and  precision. 

PUBLIUS. 
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THE  SABIB  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  WITH  THB  SAME  VIEW. 

It  may  be  contended,  perhaps,  that  instead  of  occasional 
appeals  to  the  people,  which  are  liable  to  the  objections  urged 
against  them,  periodical  appeals  are  the  proper  and  adequate 
means  of  preventing  ^w^  ^^^^^^^  m/r/ii^iMt  of  the  constitution. 

It  will  be  attended  to,  that  in  the  examinaxlon  of  these  ex- 
pedients,  I  confine  myself  to  their  aptitude  for  enforcing  the 
constitution,  by  keeping  the  several  depalftments  of  power 
within  their  due  bounds;  without  particularly  considering  them, 
as  provisions  for  aUering  the  constitution  itself.  In  the  fbrst 
view,  appeals  to  the  people  at  fixed  periods,  appear  to  be  neatly 
as  ineligible,  as  appeals  on  particular  occasions  as  they  emerge. 
If  the  periods  be  separated  by  short  intervals,  the  measures  to 
be  reviewed  and  rectified,  will  have  been  of  recent  datej  and 
will  be  connected  with  all  the  circumstances  which  tend  to 
vitiate  and  pervert  the  result  of  occasional  revisions.  If  the 
periods  be  distant  from  each  other,  the  same  rdmdrk  will  be 
applicable  to  all  recent  measures;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
remoteness  of  the  others  may  favour  a  dispassionate  review  of 
them,  this  advantage  is  inseparable  from  inconveniences  which 
seem  to  counterbalance  it.  In  the  first  place,  a  distant  prospect 
of  public  censure  would  be  a  very  feeble  restraint  on  power 
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fVom  those  excesses,  to  which  it  might  be  urged  by  the  force  of 
present  motives.  Is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  a  legislative  assem- 
bly, consisting  of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  members,  eagerly 
bent  on  some  favourite  object,  and  breaking  through  the  re- 
straints of  the  constitution  in  pursuit  of  it,  would  be  arrested 
in  their  career,  by  considerations  drawn  ftrom  a  censorial  re- 
vision of  their  conduct  at  the  future  distance  of  ten,  fifteen,  or 


twenty  years  ?    In  the  next  place,  the  abuses  would  often  have 


completed  their  mischievous  effects,  before  the  remedial  pro- 
vision would  be  applied.  And  in  the  last  place,  where  this 
might  not  be  the  case,  they  would  be  of  long  standing,  would 
have  taken  deep  root,  and  would  not  easily  be  extirpated. 

The  scheme  of  revising  the  constitution,  in  order  to  correct 
recent  breaches  of  it,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  has  been 
aietually  tried  in  one  of  the  states.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
council  of  censors,  which  met  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1783  and 
1784,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  inquire  "  whether  the  constitution 
had  been  violated ;  and  whether  the  legislative  and  executive 
departments  had  encroached  on  each  other."  This  important' 
and  novel  experiment  in  politics,  merits,  in  several  points  of 
view,  very  particular  attention.  In  some  of  them  it  may,  per- 
haps, as  a  single  experiment,  made  under  circumstances  some- 
what peculiar,  be  thought  to  bo  not  absolutely  conclusive.  But, 
as  applied  to  the  case  under  consideration,  it  involves  some 
facts  which  I  venture  to  remark,  as  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
illustration  of  the  reasoning  which  I  have  employed. 

It  appears,  from  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  com- 
posed the  council,  that  some,  at  least,  of  its  most  active  and 
leading  members,  had  also  been  active  and  leading  characters 
^n  the. parties  which  pre-existed  in  the  state. 
^N^^ecoruf.^^  appears  that  the  same  active  and  leading  members 
of  the  council,  had  been  active  and  influential  members  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches,  within  the  period  to  be 
reviewed )  and  even  patrons  or  opponents  of  the  very  measures 
to  be  thus  brought  to  the  test  of  the  constitution.  Two  of  tho 
members  had  been  vice-presidents  of  the  state,  and  several 
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Others  members  of  the  executive  council  within  the  seven  pre- 
ceding years.  One  of  them  had  been  speaker,  and  a  number 
of  others,  distinguished  members  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
virit|lid^t|^  same  period. 

^u*^^very  page  of  their  proceedings  witnesses  the  oifect 
of  all  these  circumstances  on  the  temper  of  their  deliberations. 
Throughout  the  continuance  of  the  council,  it  was  split  into 
two  fixed  and  violent  parties.  The  fact  is  acknowledged  and 
lamented  by  themselves.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  the  face 
of  their  proceedings  exhibit  a  proof  equally  satisfactory.  In 
all  questions,  however  unimportant  in  themselves,  or  uncon- 
nected with  each  other,  the  same  names  stand  invariably  con- 
trasted on  the  opposite  columns.  Bvery  unbiassed  observer, 
may  infer  without  danger  of  mistake,  and  at  the  same  time, 
without  meaning  to  reflect  on  either  party,  or  any  individuals 
of  either  party,  that  unfortunately  passion^  not  reason^  must 
have  presided  over  their  decisions.  When  men  exercise  their 
reason  coolly  and  freely,  on  a  variety  of  distinct  questions,  they 
inevitably  fall  into  different  opinions  on  some  of  them.  When 
they  are  governed  by  a  common  passion,  their  opinions,  if  they 
ire  so.  to  be  called,  will  be  the  same. 

(WM.^t  is  at  least  problematical,  whether  the  decisions  of 
this  body  do  not,  in  several  instances,  misconstrue  the  limits 
prescribed  for  the  legislative  and  executive  departments,  instead 
of  reducing  and  limiting  them  within  their  constitutional  places. 
^i(S(^.  Ijhave  never  understood  that  the  decisions  of  the  coun- 
cil on  constitutional  questions,  whether  rightly  or  erroneously 
formed,  have  had  any  effect  in  varying  the  practice  founded  on 
legislative  constructions.  It  even  appears,  if  I  mistake  not,  that 
in  one  instance,  the  cotemporary  legislature  denied  the  con- 
structions of  the  council,  and  actually  prevailed  in  the  contest. 
>^This  censorial  body,  therefore,  proves  at  the  same  time,  by  its 

X  researches,  the  existence  of  the  disease ;  and  by  its  example,  the 

v.     inefiJcAcy  of  the  remedy. 

This  conclusion  cannot  be  invalidated  by  alleging,  that  the 
state  in  which  the  experiment  was  made,  was  at  that  crisis,  and 
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had  been  for  a  long  time  before,  violently  heated  and  distracted 
by  the  rage  of  party.  Is  it  to  be  presumed,  that  at  any  Aiture 
septennial  epoch,  the  same  state  will  be  free  from  parties  1  Is 
it  to  bo  presumed  that  any  other  state,  at  the  same,  or  any 
other  given  period,  will  be  exempt  from  them  t '  Such  an  event 
ought  to  be  neither  presumed  nor  desired;  because  an  extinction 
of  parties  necessarily  implies  either  an  universal  alarm  for  the 
public  safety,  or  an  absolute  extinction  of  liberty. 

Were  the  precaution  taken  of  excluding  from  the  assemblies 
elected  by  the  people  to  revise  the  preceding  administration  of 
the  government,  all  persons  who  should  have  been  concerned  in 
the  government  within  the  given  period,  the  difficulties  would 
not  be  obviated.  The  important  task  would  probably  devolve 
on  men,  who  with  inferior  capacities,  would  In  other  respects 
be  little  better  qualified.  Although  they  might  not  have  been 
personally  concerned  in  the  administration,  and  therefore  not 
immediately  agents  in  the  measures  to  be  examined;  they  would 
probably  have  been  involved  in  the  parties  connected  with  these 
measures,  and  have  been  elected  under  their  auspices. 

FUBLIUS. 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  WITH  THB  SAME  VIEW,  AND  CON- 
^  CLUDED. 

To  what  expedient  then  shall  we  finally  resort,  for  maintain- 
ing in  practice  the  necessary  partition  of  power  among  the 
several  departments,  as  laid  down  in  the  constitution  ?  The 
only  answer  that  can  be  given  is,  that  as  all  these  exterior  pro- 
visions are  found  to  be  inadequate,  the  defect  must  be  supplied, 
by  so  contriving  the  interior  structure  of  the  government,  as 
that  its  several  constituent  parts  may,  by  their  mutual  relations,  u 
be  the  means  of  keeping  each  other  in  their  proper  places. 
Without  presuming  to  undertake  a  f\ill  developement  of  this 
important  idea,  I  will  hazard  a  few  general  observations,  which 
may  perhaps  place  it  in  a  clearer  light,  and  enabl^  qfl  to  form  a 
more  correct  judgment  of  the  principles  and  structure  of  the 
government  planned  by  the  convention. 
%/  In  order  to  lay  a  due  foundation  for  that  separate  and  dis- 
tinct exercise  of  the  different  powers  of  government,  which,  to 
a  certain  extent,*  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  liberty,  itis  ep,d,g|[|t  thfLt^aaiik-d^iimLiii^iifc, 
should  have  a  will  of  its  own;  and  consequently  should  be  so 
coAfititilted,  that  the  members  of  each  should  have  as  little 


agency  as  possible  in  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  ' 
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Others.  Were  this  principle  rigorously  adhered  to,  it  would 
require  that  all  the  appointments  for  the  supreme  executive, 
legislative,  and  jnA\t^ry  TYi<|^tracies,  should  be  drawn  i'rom->v 
the  same  fountain  of  authoritY»Jihfl  pftnple,  through  channels,  jf 
liav^ng  no  cmnmunication  whi^tever  with  one  another.  Per- 
laps  such  a  plan  of  constructing  the  sevel*al  departments, 
would  be  loss  difficult  in  practice,  than  it  may  in  contemplation 
appear.  Some  difficulties,  however,  and  some  additional  ex- 
pense, would  attend  the  execution  of  it.  Some  deviations, 
therefore,  fVom  the  principle  must  be  admitted.  In  the  con- 
Btitution  of  the  judiciary  department  in  particular,  it  might  be 
inexpedient  to  insist  rigorously  on  the  principle;  first,  because 
peculiar  qualifications^Jbejng^esspntial  in  the  members,  the 
primary  consideration  ought  to  be  to  select  that  mode  of 
choice,  which  best  secures  those  qualifications;  secondly,  be- 
cause  the  pftrjftni^ia^ti^pnrA  l>y.,jKhi/>h  *y^i^  nppr^infiini>ti^ff  i^i-^ 

held  in  that  department,  must  soon  destroy  all  sense  of  depend- 
egce  on  the  authority  conferring  them. 

t  is  equally  evident,  that  the  members  of  each  department 
should  be  as  little^opepdenta8po8sllde_pn  those  of  the  others, 
for  the  emoluments  annexed  to  their  offices.    Wore  the  execu- 

r 

tive  magistrate,  or  the  judges,  not  independent  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  this  particular,  their  independence  in  every  other,  would 
be  merely  nominal. 

But  the  great  security  against  a  gradual  concentration  of  the 
several  powers  in  the  same  department,  cpnsists  in  giving  to 
those  who  administer  each  department,  tl^e  necessary  constitu- 
tional  meanfc  and  personal  motives,  to  resist  encroachments  of 

io  provision  for  deJoncoTnusTln  this,  as  In  all 


the  others. 

other  cases,  be  made  commensurate  to  the  danger  of  attack. 

AmhvHn^    Iflllfltr  ^<^  "Ifl^"*  ^^   n/Mii^f  n|*^^^  jirr^tf  1.^1^        rj}\^Q  intcrCSt 

of  the  man,  must  be  connected  with  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  place.  It  may  be  a  reflection  on  human  nature,  that 
such  devicea^ould  be  necessary  to  control  the  abuses  of  gov- 
ernment, but  what  is  government  itself,  but  the  greatest _of 
qU  reftfictlans  on  hu33aan,j^ture?\.  If  men  were  angols.  noj^ov* 
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ernmont  would  be  neceeeary.  If  angels  were  to  govern  men, 
neither  external  nor  internal  controls  on  government  would  be 
necessary.  In  framing  a  government,  which  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  men  over  men,  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  this :  You  I 
must  firflt,  ATifthlA  \^  government  to  control  the  poverncd ;  and/ 
next  place-  oblige  it  to  control  itself.  A  dependence  on 
the  people  is,  no  doubt,  the  primary  control  on  the  govern- 
ment; but  experience  has  taught  mankind  the  necessity  of 
auxiliary  precautions. 

,.,.^This  policy  of  supplying  by  opposite  and  rival  interests,  the 
defect  of  better  motives,  might  be  traced  through  the  whole 
system  of  human  affairs,  private  as  well  as  public.  We  see  it 
particularly  displayed  in  all  the  subordinate  distributions  of 
power;  where  the  constant  aim  is,  to  divide  and  arrange  the 
several  offices^n  such  a  manner,  as  that  each  may  ^^  o  /^hflfi^ 
on  the  other  mhat  the  private  interest  of  every  individual,  may 
be  a  centinel  over  the  public  rights.l  These  inventions  of  pru- 
dence cannot  be  loss  requisite  in  the^istribution  of  the  supreme 
powers  of  the  state. 

-•J.  .But  it  is  not  possible  to  give  to  each  department  an  equal 
power  of  BglC-defcmce.  In  republican  government,  the  legisla- 
tive' authority  necessarily  predominates.  Tho^^^fimedy  for  this 
inconveniency  is,  to  divide  the  legislature  intcAiifferent  b^nch- 
es;  )and  to  render  them  by  Mfforent  modes ^of  election/j  and 
different  principles  of  actioti^ms  little  connected  with  each 
other,  as  the  nature  of  their  comimon  functions,  and  their  com- 
mon dependence  on  the  society,  will  admit.  It  may  even  be 
necessary  to  guard  against  dangerous  encroachments,  by  still 
further  precautions.  As  the  weight  of  the  legislative  authority 
requires  that  it  should  be  thus  divided,  the  weakness  of  the 
executive  may  require,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  should  be  for- 
tified. (  An  absolute  negative  on  the  legislature,  appears,  at  first 
view,  to  be  the  natural  4gfence  with  which  the  executive  magis^ 
trate  should  be  armed.  \But  perhaps  it  would  be  neither  alto- 
gether safe,  nor  alone  flufficient.  On  ordinary  occasions,  it 
might  not  be  exerted  with  the  requisite  firmness;  and  on  ex-< 
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traoidina'y  ocGasions,  it  might  be  perfidiously  abused.  May 
not  this  defect  of  an  absolute  negative  be  supplied  by  some 
qualified  connexion  between  this  weaker  department,  and  the 
weaker  branch  of  the  stronger  department,  by  which  the  latter 
may  be  led  to  support  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  former, 
without  being  too  much  detached  from  the  rights  of  its  own 
department  ? 

the  principles  on  which  these  observations  are  founded  be 
just,  as  I  persuade  myself  they  are,  and  they  be  applied  as  a 
criterion  to  the  several  state  constitutions,  and  to  the  federal 
constitution,  it  will  be  found,  that  if  the  latter  does  not  per- 
fectly correspond  with  them,  the  former  are  infinitely  less  able 
to  bear  such  a  test. 

"  Irhere  are  moreover  two  considerations  particularly  applica- 
ble to  the  federal  system  of  America,  which  place  it  in  a  very 
interesting  point  of  view. 

'  Fii^L^lr}  a  °"^g1fi  republii^  all  the  power  surrendered  by  the 
peopletJls  submitted .  to  the  administration  of  a  single  govern- 
ment ^Vnd  the  usurpations  are  guarded  against,  by  a  division 
of  the  government  into  distinct  and  separate  dapftyfanents.  In 
*^^  fiOT'^pftiiufl  rfipiiMiff  of  America^,  the  power  surrendered  by 
the  people,  is  first  divided  between  ^wo  distinctjgoyjcrnjnejits^ 
and  then  the  portion  allotted  to  each  subdivided  among  distinct 
and  separate  departments.  5 Hence  a  double  security  arises  to 
the  rights  of  the  people.  The  di^fferont  governments  will  con- 
trol each  other;  at  the  same  time  that  each  will  be  controled 
by  itself. 

V  Second.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  a-republic,  not  only  to 
guard  the  society  against  the  oppression  of  its  rulers ;  but  to 
guard  one  part  of  the  society  against  the  injustice  of  the  other 
part.  Different  interests  necessarily  exist  in  different  classes 
of  citizens.  I^^a  majority  bfi  iipi*^^^/i-hy-o^fiOTPmo^  ^'nterfifl^  t^^ 
rifditj^jaJLlke  jninority  will  be_iixa<rCTre.  There  are  but  two 
methods  of  providing  against  this  evil :  The  one  by  creating  a 

win  in^>w»^-nTTmniinity_inHApftnfifipf.  nf  f.l^A-Tnajnrif.y^  that  18,  of 

the  society  itself ;  the  other  by  comprehending  in  the  soMCly 
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BO  many  separate  doscriptions  of  citigenB,  as  will  render  an  un- 
jj^flt^nngT^ n At j j^of  a  majority  ofJba>Jfflmle  very  improbable, 
if  not  impracticable!  Tne  firstmethod  prevails  in  all  govern- 
ments possessing  an  hereditary  or  self-appointed  anthority. 
This,  at  best,  is  but  a  precarious  security;  because  a  power 
independent  of  the  society,  may  as  well  espouse  the  unjust 
views  of  the  major,  as  the  rightful  interests  of  the  minor  party, 
and  may  possibly  be  turned  against  both  parties.  The  second 
method,  will  be  exemplified  jn  thfifr^'*^*^^  ^^p"^^^fiftf  f^^*^  V^'*^^^' 
StatesI  Whilst'ail  authority  in  it  will  be  derived  from,  and 
dependent  on  the  society,  the  society  itself  will  be  broken  into 
^f  o  many  ptirtinj_inttr9nin|  ntlfl  classes  of  citizens^  that  the  rights 
of  individuals,  or  of  the  minority,  will  be  in  little  danger  from 
interested  combinations  of  the  majority^  In  a  free  government, 
the  security  for  civil  rights  must  be  tne  same  as  that  for  reli- . 
gious  rights.  It  consists  in  the  one  case  in  the  multiplicity  of 
interests,  and  in  the  other,  in  the  multiplicity  of  sects.  The 
degree  of  security  in  both  cases  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
interests  and  sects;  and  this  may  be  presumed  to  depend  on  the 
extent  of  country  and  number  of  people  compiehended  under 
the  same  government.  This  view  of  the  subject,  must  particu- 
larly recommend  a  proper  federal  system,  to  all  the  sincere  and 
considerate  friends  of  republican  government :  since  it  shows, 
that  in  exact  proportion,  as  the  territory  of  the  union  may  be 
formed  into  more  circumscribed  confederacies,  or  states,  oppres- 
sive combinations  of  a  majority  will  be  facilitated,  the  best 
security  under  the  republican  form,  for  the  rights  of  every  class 
of  citizens,  will  be  diminished;  and  consequently,  the  stability 
and  independence  of  some  member  of  the  government,  the  only 
other  security  must  be  proportionably  increased.  Justice  is 
the  end  of  government.  It  is  the  end  of  civil  society.  It  ever 
has  been,  and  ever'  will  be  pursued,  until  it  be  obtained,  or 
until  liberty  be  lost  in  the  pursuit.  In  a  society,  under  the 
forms  of  which  the  stronger  faction  can  readily  unite  and  op- 
press the  weaker,  anarchy  may  as  truly  be  said  to  reign,  as  in 
a  state  of  nature  where  the  weaker  individual  is  not  secured 
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against  tho  violence  of  the  stronger :  And  as  in  the  latter  state 
even  the  stronger  individuals  are  prompted  by  the  ancertalnty 
of  their  condition,  to  submit  to  a  government,  which  may  pro- 
^tect  the  weak,  as  well  as  themselves:  so  in  the  former  state, 
will  tho  more  poworAil  factions  be  gradually  induced  by  a  like 
motive,  to  wish  for  a  government  which  will  protect  all  parties, 
the  weaker  as  well  as  the  more  powerAil.  It  can  be  little 
doubted,  that  if  the  state  of  Bhode-Island  was  separated  fVom 
the  confederacy,  and  left  to  itself,  the  insecurity  of  rights  under 
the  popular  form  of  government  within  such  narrow  limits, 
would  bo  displayed  by  such  reiterated  oppressions  of  factious 
majorities,  that  some  power  altogether  independent  of  the  peo- 
ple, would  soon  be  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the  very  factions 
whose  mispule  had  proved  the  necessity  of  it.  In  the  extended 
republic  of  the  United  States,  and  among  the  great  variety  of 
interests,  parties,  and  sects,  which  it  embraces,  ajcoalition^ofji 
majority  of  the  whole  society  could  seldom  take  place  upon  any 
[ncip 


those  of  justice  and  the  general  good : 
Wliilst  there  being  thus  less  danger  to'a  minor  from  thB-witt-e£, 
the  major  party,  there  must  be  less  pretext  also,  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  the  former,  by  introducing  into  the  government 
a  will  not  dependent  on  the  latter :  or,  in  other  words,  a  will 
independent  of  the  society  itself.  It  is  no  less  certain  than  it 
is  important,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinions  which 
have  been  entertained,  that  the  larger  the  society,  provide 
ie  within  a  practicable  sphere,  tne  more  duly  capable  it  will 


rre  qui 
be  of  self-government.     And  happily  for  the  republican  cause, 
the  practicable  sphere  may  be  carried  to  a  very  groat  extent,, 
by  a  judicious  modification  and  mixture  of  the  federal  prinj 
oiple 
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CONCERNING  THB  H0U8B  OP  REPRESBNTATIVBS.  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 
THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  ELECTORS  AND  ELECTED,  AND  THB 
TIME  OF  SERVICB  OF  THB  MEMBERS. 

From  the  moro  general  inquiries  pursued  in  the  four  lasjb 
papers,  I  pass  on  to  a  more  particular  examination  of  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  government.  I  shall  begin  with  the  house  of 
representatives. 

The  first  view  to  be  taken  of  this  part  of  the  government, 
relates  to  the  qualifications  of  the  electors,  and  the  elected. 

Those  of  the  former,  are  to  be  the  same,  with  those  of  the 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislatures. 
The  definition  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  is  very  justly  regarded 
as  a  fundamental  article  of  republican  government.  It  was  in- 
cumbent on  the  convention,  therefore,  to  define  and  establish 
this  right  in  the  constitution.  To  have  left  it  open  for  the  oc- 
casional regulation  of  the  congress,  would  have  been  improper 
for  the  reason  just  mentioned.  To  have  submitted  it  to  the 
legislative  discretion  of  the  states,  would  have  been  improper 
for  the  same  reason;  and  for  the  additional  reason,  that  it 
would  have  rendered  too  dependent  on  the  state  governments, 
that  branch  of  the  federal  government,  which  ought  to  be  de« 
pendent  on  the  people  alone.    To  have  reduced  the  different 
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qnalificatirms  in  the  diflTorent  states  to  one  uniform  rule,  wonld 
probably  have  been  as  dissatisfactory  to  some  of  the  states,  as 
it  wonld  have  been  difficult  to  the  convention.  The  provision 
made  by  the  convention  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  best  that 
lay  within  their  option.  It  must  be  satisfactory  to  every  state; 
because  :t  is  conformable  to  the  standard  already  established, 
or  which  may  be  established  by  the  state  itself.  It  will  be  safe 
to  the  United  States ;  because,  being  fixed  by  the  state  consti- 
tutions, it  is  not  alterable  by  the  state  governments,  and  it  can- 
not be  feared  that  the  people  of  the  states  will  alter  this  part 
of  their  constitutions,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  abridge  the  rights 
secured  to  them  by  the  federal  constitution. 

The  qualifications  of  the  elected,  being  less  carefully  and 
properly  defined,  by  the  state  constitutions,  and  being  at  the 
same  time  more  susceptible  of  uniformity,  have  been  very  pro- 
perly considered  and  regulated  by  the  convention.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States,  must  be  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years ;  must  have  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States;  must,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  state  he  is  to  represent,  and  during  the  time  of  his  service, 
must  be  in  no  office  under  the  United  States.  Subject  to  these 
reasonable  limitations,  the  door  of  this  part  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  open  to  merit  of  every  description,  whether  native 
or  adoptive,  whether  young  or  old,  and  without  regard  to 
poverty  or  wealth,  or  to  any  particular  profession  of  religious 
faith. 

The  term  for  which  the  representatives  are  to  be  elected, 
falls  under  a  second  view  which  may  be  taken  of  this  branch. 
In  order  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  this  article,  two  ques- 
tions must  be  considered;  first,  whether  biennial  elections  will, 
in  this  case,  be  safe;  secondly,  whether  they  I'C  necessary  or 
useful. 

First  As  it  is  essential  to  liberty,  that  the  govern m 01  it  in 
general  should  have  a  common  interest  with  the  people;  so  it 
is  particularly  essential,  that  the  branch  of  it  under  considera- 
tion should  have  an  immediate  dependence  on,  and  an  intimate 
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sympathy  with,  the  people.  Frequent  electiops,  are  anqaeB> 
tionably  the  only  policy^  \^v  whif>i  ♦Hiw  dependence  and  sympa- 
^y  C&h  be  ehectnally  eecnred^  But  what  particular  degree  of 
^ft6<3[u6hcy  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose,  does 
not  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  any  precise  calculation — and 
must  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  with  which  it  may 
be  connected.  Let  us  consult  experience,  the  guide  that  ought 
always  to  be  followed,  whenever  it  can  be  found. 

The  scheme  of  representiition,  as  a  substitute  for  a  meeting 
of  the  citizens  in  person,  being  but  imperfectly  known  to 
ancient  polity;  it  is  in  more  modem  times  only  that  we  are  to 
expect  instructive  examples.  And  even  here,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  research  too  vague  and  diffusive,  it  will  be  proper  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  few  examples  which  are  best  known,  and  which 
bear  the  greatest  analogy  to  our  particular  case.  The  first  to 
which  this  character  ought  to  be  applied,  is  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  Great  Britain.  The  history  of  this  branch  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  anterior  to  the  date  of  Magna  Gharta,  is  too 
obscure  to  yield  instruction.  The  very  existence  of  it,  has  been 
made  a  question  among  political  antiquaries.  The  earliest 
records  of  subsequent  date  prove,  that  parliaments  were  to  sit 
only,  every  year;  not  that  they  were  to  be  elected  every  year. 
And  even  these  annual  sessions,  were  left  so  much  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  monarch,  that  under  various  pretexts,  v«ry  long  and 
dangerous  intermissions  were  often  contrived  by  royal  ambition. 
To  remedy  this  grievance,  it  was  provided  by  a  statute  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  lid,  that  the  intermissions  should  not  be  pro- 
tracted beyond  a  period  of  three  years.  On  the  accession  of 
William  Illd,  when  a  revolution  took  place  in  the  government, 
the  subject  was  still  more  seriously  resumed,  and  it  was  declared 
to  be  among  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  people,  that  parlia- 
ments ought  to  be  held  frequently.  By  another  statute  whicb 
passed  a  few  years  later  in  the  same  reign,  the  term  "  frequent- 
ly," which  had  alluded  to  the  triennial  period  settled  in  the 
time  of  Charles  lid,  is  reduced  to  a  precise  meaning,  it  being 
expressly  enacted,  that  a  new  parliament  shall  be  called  within 
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three  years  after  the  determination  of  the  former.  The  last 
change,  from  three  to  seven  years,  is  well  known  to  have  been 
introdaced  pretty  early  in  the  present  century,  under  an  alarm 
for  the  Hanoverian  succession.  From  these  facts  it  appears, 
that  the  greatest  frequency  of  elections  which  has  been  deemed 
necessary  in  that  kingdom,  for  binding  the  representatives  to 
their  constituents,  does  not  exceed  a  triennial  return  of  them. 
And  if  we  may  argue  from  the  degree  of  liberty  retained  even 
under  septennial  elections,  and  all  the  other  vicious  ingredients 
in  the  parliamentary  constitution,  we  cannot  doubt  that  a 
reduction  of  the  period  from  seven  to  three  years,  with  some 
other  necessary  reforms,  would  so  far  extend  the  influence  of 
the  people  over  their  representatives  as  to  satisfy  us,  that  bien- 
nial elections  under  the  federal  system,  cannot  possibly  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  requisite  dependence  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives on  their  constituents. 

Elections  in  Ireland,  till  of  late,  were  regulated  entirely  by 
the  discretion  of  the  crown,  and  were  seldom  repeated,  except 
*on  the  accession  of  a  new  prince,  or  some  other  contingent 
event;  The  parliament  which  commenced  with  George  lid, 
was  continued  throughout  his  whole  reign,  a  period  of  about 
thirty-five  years.  The  only  dependence  of  the  representative 
on  the  people,  consisted  in  the  right  of  the  latter  to  supply 
occasional  vacancies,  by  the  election  of  new  members,  and  in 
the  chance  of  some  event  which  might  produce  a  general  new 
election.  The  ability  also  of  the  Irish  parliament  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  their  constituents,  so  far  as  the  disposition  might 
exist,  was  extremely  shackled  by  the  control  of  the  crown,  over 
the  subjects  of  their  deliberation.  Of  late,  these  shackles,  if  1 
mistake  not,  have  been  broken ;  and  octennial  parliaments  have 
besides  been  established.  What  effect  may  be  produced  by 
this  partial  reform,  must  bo  loft  to  further  experience.  The 
example  of  Ireland,  from  this  view  of  it,  can  throw  but  little 
light  on  the  subject.  As  far  as  we  can  draw  any  conclusion 
from  it,  it  must  be,  that  if  the  people  of  that  country  have  been 
able,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  to  retain  any  liberty  what- 
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ever,  the  advantage  of  biennial  elections  would  securo  to  them 
every  degree  of  liberty,  which  might  depend  on  a  due  cou« 
nexion,  between  their  representatives  and  themselves. 

Let  us  bring  our  inquiries  nearer  home.  The  example  of 
these  states,  when  British  colonies,  claims  particular  attention ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  so  well  known,  as  to  require  little  to 
be  said  on  it.  The  principle  of  representation,  in  one  branch 
of  the  legislature  at  least,  was  established  in  all  of  them.  But 
the  periods  of  election  were  different.  They  varied,  fVom  one 
to  seven  yeai*s.  Have  we  any  reason  to  infer,  from  the  spirit 
and  conduct  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  prior  to  the 
revolution,  that  biennial  elections  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  the  public  liberties  f  The  spirit,  which  every  where  dis- 
played itself,  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  and  which 
vanquished  the  obstacles  to  independence,  is  the  best  of  proof, 
that  a  sufficient  portion  of  liberty  had  been  every  where  enjoyed, 
to  inspire  both  a  sense  of  its  worth,  and  a  ceal  for  its  proper 
enlargement.  This  remark  holds  good,  as  well  with  regard  to 
the  then  colonies,  whose  elections  were  least  frequent,  as  to 
those  whose  elections  were  most  frequent.  Virginia  was  the 
colony  which  stood  first  in  resisting  the  parliamentary  usurpa- 
tions of  Great  Britain ;  it  was  the  first  also  in  espousing,  by 
public  act,  the  resolution  of  independence.  In  Virginia,  never- 
theless, if  I  have  not  been  misinformed,  elections  under  the 
former  government  were  septennial.  This  particular  example 
is  brought  into  view,  not  as  a  proof  of  any  peculiar  merit,  for 
the  priority  in  those  instances  was  probably  accidental;  and 
still  less  of  any  advantage  in  septennial  elections,  for  when  com- 
pared with  a  greater  frequency,  they  are  inadmissible;  but 
merely  as  a  proof,  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  very  substantial 
proof,  that  thcv  liberties  of  the  people  can  be  in  no  danger  from 
biennial  elections. 

The  conclusion  resulting  from  these  examples,  will  be  not  a 
little  strengthened,  by  recollecting  three  circumstances.  The 
first  is,  that  the  federal  legislature  will  possess  a  part  only,  of 
that  supremo  legislative  authority  which  is  vested  completely 
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in  tbu  British  parliament;  and  which,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
was  exercised  by  the  colonial  assemblies,  and  the  Irish  legis- 
lature. It  is  a  received  and  well  founded  maxim,  that,  where 
no  other  circumstances  affect  the  case,  the  greater  the  power  is, 
the  shorter  ought  to  be  its  duration;  and,  conversely,  the 
smaller  the  power,  the  more  safely  may  its  duration  be  pro- 
tracted. In  the  second  place,  it  has,  on  another  occasion,  been 
shown,  that  the  federal  legislature  will  not  only  be  restrained 
by  its.  dependence  on  the  people,  as  other  legislative  bodies  are; 
but  that  it  will  be  moreover  watched  and  controled  by  the 
several  collateral  legislatures,  which  other  legislative  bodies  are 
not.  And  in  the  third  place,  no  comparison  can  be  made  be- 
tween the  means  that  will  be  possessed  by  the  more  permanent 
branches  of  the  federal  government,  for  seducing,  if  they  should 
be  disposed  to  seduce,  the  house  of  representatives  fVom  their 
duty  to  the  people ;  and  the  means  of  influence  over  the  popular 
branch,  possessed  by  the  other  branches  of  governments  above 
cited.  With  less  power,  therefore,  to  abuse,  the  federal  repre- 
sentatives can  be  less  tempted  on  one  side,  and  will  bo  doubly 
watched  on  the  other.  * 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  WITH  A  VIEW  OF  THE  TERM  OF 

SERVICE  OF  THE    MEMBERS. 

I  8HALL  here,  perhaps,  be  reminded  of  a  ourrent  obeervation, 
"  that  where  annual  elections  end,  tyranny  begins."  If  it  be 
true,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  that  sayings  which  become 
proverbial,  are  generally  founded  in  reason,  it  is  not  less  true, 
that,  when  once  established,  they  are  often  applied  to  cases  to 
which  the  reason  of  them  does  not  extend.  I  need  not  look  for 
a  proof  beyond  the  instance  before  us.  What  is  the  reason  on 
which  this  proverbial  observation  is  founded?  No  man  will 
subject  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  pretending,  that  any  natural 
connexion  subsists  between  the  sun  or  the  seasons,  and  the 
period  within  which  human  virtue  can  bear  the  temptations  of 
power.  Happily  for  mankind,  liberty  is  not,  in  thjs  respect, 
confined  to  any  single  point  of  time ;  but  lies,  within  extremeSy 
which  afford  sufficient  latitude  for  all  the  variations  that  may 
bo  required  by  the  various  situations  and  circumstances  of  civil 
society. 

The  election  of  magistrates  might  be,  if  it  were  found  expe* 
dient,  as  in  some  instances  it  actually  has  been,  daily,  weekly, 
or  monthly,  as  well  as  annual ;  and  if  circumstances  may  re- 
quire a  deviation  from  the  rule  on  one  side,  why  not  also  on 
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the  other  side?  Turning  our  attention  to  the  periods  esta- 
blished among  ourselves,  for  the  election  of  the  most  numerous 
branches  of  the  state  legislatures,  we  find  them  by  no  means 
coinciding  any  more  in  this  instance,  than  in  the  elections  of 
other  civil  magistrates.  In  Connecticut  and  Bhode-Island,  the 
periods  arc  half-yearly.  In  the  other  states,  South  Carolina 
excepted,  they  are  annual.  In  South-Carolina,  they  are  bien- 
nial; as  is  proposed  in  the  federal  government.  Here  is  a 
difference,  as  four  to  one,  between  the  longest  and  the  shortest 
periods ;  and  yet  it  would  be  not  easy  to  show,  that  Connecticut 
or  Bhode-Island  is  better  governed,  or  enjoys  a  greater  share 
of  rational  liberty,  than  South-Carolina;  or  that  cither  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  states  are  distinguished  in  these  respects, 
and  by  these  causes,  fVom  those  whose  elections  are  different 
from  both. 

In  searching  for  the  grounds  of  this  doctrine,  I  can  discover 
but  one,  and  that  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  our  case.  The 
important  distinction,  so  well  understood  in  America,  between 
a  constitution  established  by  the  people,  and  unalterable  by  the 
government;  and  a  law  established  by  the  government,  and 
alterable  by  the  government,  seems  to  have  been  little  under- 
stood, and  less  observed  in  any  other  country.  Wherever  t^ 
supreme  power  of  legislation  has  resided  Jms  boon  supposecLto^ 

reside  also,  a  fuHjuugftMiO  change  the  form  of  tbcgggflrny^^^'*^ 

Even  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  principles  of  political  and 
civil  liberty  have  been  most  discussed,  and  where  we  hear  most 
of  the  rights  of  the  constitution,  it  is  maintained,  that  the 
authority  of  the  parliament  is  transcendent  and  un  control  able, 
as  well  with  regard  to  the  constitution,  as  the  ordinary  objects 
of  legislative  provision.  They  have  accordingly,  in  several  in- 
stances, actually  changed,  by  legislative  acts,  some  of  the  most 
fundamental  articles  of  the  government.  They  have,  in  par- 
ticular, on  several  occasions,  changed  the  period  of  election; 
and  on  the  last  occasion,  not  only  introduced  septennial,  in 
place  of  triennial  elections;  but,  by  the  same  act,  continued 
themselves  in  place  four  years  beyond  the  term  for  which  they 
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wore  oloctod  by  the  people.  An  attention  to  these  dangerous 
praetices,  has  prodaeed  a  very  natural  alarm  in  the  votaries  of 
free  goveri^nent,  of  which  frequency  of  elections  is  the  corner 
stone ;  and  has  led  them  to  seek  for  some  security  to  liberty, 
against  the  danger  to  which  it  is  exposed.  Where  no  consti- 
tution paramount  to  the  government,  either  existed  or  could  bo 
obtained,  no  constitutional  security,  similar  to  that  established 
in  the  United  States,  was  to  be  attempted.  Some  other  security, 
therefore,  was  to  be  sought  for ;  and  what  better  security  would 
the  case  admit,  than  that  of  selecting  and  appealing  to  some 
simple  and  familiar  portion  of  time,  as  a  standard  for  measuring 
the  danger  of  innovations,  for  fixing  the  national  sentiment, 
and  for  uniting  the  patriotic  exertions  ?  The  most  simple  and 
familiar  portion  of  time,  applicable  to  the  subject,  was  that  of 
a  year;  and  hence  the  doctrine  has  been  inculcated,  by  a 
laudable  zeal  to  erect  some  barrier  against  the  gradual  innova- 
tions of  an  unlimited  government,  that  the  advance  towards 
tyranny,  was  to  be  calculated  by  the  distance  of  departure  from 
the  fixed  point  of  annual  elections.  But  what  necessity  can 
there  be  of  applying  this  expedient  to  a  government,  limited  as 
the  federal  government  will  be,  by  the  authority  of  a  para- 
mount constitution  ?  Or  who  will  pretend,  that  the  liberties  of 
the  people  of  America  will  not  be  more  secure  under  biennial 
elections,  unalterably  fixed  by  such  a  constitution,  than  those 
of  any  other  nation  would  be,  where  elections  were  annual,  or 
oven  more  frequent,  but  subject  to  alterations  by  the  ordinary 
power  of  the  government. 

The  second  question  stated  is,  whether  biennial  elections  be 
necessary  or  useful  ?  The  propriety  of  answering  this  question 
in  the  affirmative,  will  appear  from  several  very  obvious  con- 
siderations. 

No  man  can  bo  a  competent  legislator,  who  does  not  add  to 

an  upright  intention  and  a  sound  judgment,  a  certain  degree  of 

knowledge  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  is  to  legislate.    A  part 

of  this  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by  moans  of  information, 

V  which  lie  within  the  compass  of  men  in  private,  as  well  as 
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public  stbtions.  Another  part,  can  only  be  attained,  or  at  least 
thoroughly  attained,  by  actual  experience  in  the  station  which 
requires  the  use  of  it.  ^^heperiod  of  se^yice  ought,  therefore, 
in  all  such  cases,  to  bear  some  proportion  to  the  extent  oF 
practical  knowledge,  requisite  to  the  due  performance  of  the 
service.  The  period  of  legislative  service,  established  in  most 
oTthe  states  for  the  more  numerous  branch,  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
one  year.  The  question  then  may  be  put  into  this  simple  form: 
Does  the  period  of  two  years  bear  no  greater  proportion  to  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  federal  legislation,  than  one  year  does 
to  the  knowledge  requisite  for  state  legislation?  The  very 
statement  of  the  question,  in  this  foiTa,  suggests  the  answer 
that  ought  to  be  given  to  it. 
/  In  a  single  state,  the  requisite  knowledge  relates  to  the 

existing  laws,  which  are  uniform  throughout  the  state,  and 
with  which  all  the  citizens  are  more  or  less  conversant;  and  to 
the  general  affairs  of  the  state,  which  lie  within  a  small  com- 
pass, are  not  very  diversified,  and  occupy  much  of  the  attention 
and  conversation  of  every  class  of  people.  The  great  theatre 
of  the  United  States  presents  a  very  different  scene.  The  laws 
*ure  so  far  from  being  uniform,  that  they  vary  in  every  state; 
whilst  the  public  affairs  of  the  union  are  spread  throughout  a 
very  extensive  region,  and  are  extremely  diversified  by  the 
local  affairs  connected  with  them,  and  can  with  difficulty  be 
correctly  learnt  in  any  other  place,  than  in  the  central  councils, 
to  which  a  knowledge  of  them  will  be  brought  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  every  part  of  the  empire.  Yet  some  knowledge 
of  the  affairs,  and  even  of  the  laws  of  all  the  states,  ought  to 
be  possessed  by  the  members  fVom  each  of  the  states.  How 
can  foreign  trade  be  properly  regulated  by  uniform  laws,  with- 
out some  acquaintance  with  the  commerce,  the  ports,  the 
usages,  and  the  regulations  of  the  dilForent  states  ?  How  can 
the  trade  between  the  different  states  bo  duly  regulated,  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  their  relative  situations  in  those,  and 
other  points?  How  can  taxes  be  judiciously  imposed,  and 
effectually  collected,  if  they  be  not  accommodated  to  the  differ- 
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ent  laws  and  local  oiroomstanoes  relating  to  these  objects  in  the* 
different  states  ?  How  can  uniform  regulations  for  the  militia 
be  duly  provided,  without  a  similar  knowledge  of  some  internal 
circumstances,  by  which  the  states  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  t  These  are  the  principal  objects  of  federal  legislation; 
and  suggest  most  forcibly,  the  eztensive  information  which  the 
representatives  ought  to  acquire.  The  other  inferior  objects, 
will  require  a  proportional  degree  of  information  with  regard 
to  them. 

It  is  true,  that  all  those  difficulties  will,  by  degrees,  be  very 
much  diminished.  The  most  laborious  task,  will  be  the  proper 
inauguration  of  the  government,  and  the  primeval  formation 
of  a  federal  code.  Improvements  on  the  first  draught,  will 
every  year  become  both  easier  and  fewer.  Past  transactions 
of  the  government,  will  be  a  ready  and  accurate  source  of  in- 
formation to  new  members.  The  affairs  of  the  union,  will 
become  more  and  more  objects  of  curiosity  and  conversation 
among  the  citizens  at  large.  And  the  increased  intercourse 
among  those  of  different  states,  will  contribute  not  a  little  to 
diffuse  a  mutual  knowledge  of  their  affairs,  as  this  again  will 
contribute  to  a  general  assimilation  of  their  manners  and  laws. 
But,  with  all  these  abatements,  the  business  of  federal  legist 
lation  must  continue  so  far  to  ezceed,  both  in  novelty  and  diffi- 
culty, the  legislative  business  of  a  single  state,  as  to  justify  the 
longer  period  of  service  assigned  to  those  who  are  to  trans- 
act it. 

A  branch  of  knowledge,  which  belongs  to  the  acquirements 
of  a  federal  representative,  and  which  has  not  been  mentioned, 
is  that  of  foreign  affairs.  In  regulating  our  own  commerce,  he 
oyght  to  be  not  only  acquainted  with  the  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations,  but  also  with  the  commercial 
policy  and  laws  of  other  nations.  He  ought  not  to  be  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  law  of  nations;  for  that,  as  far  it  is  a 
proper  object  of  municipal  legislation,  is  submitted  to  the 
federal  government.  And  although  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, is  not  immediately  to  participate  in  foreign  negociations 
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and  airangements,  yet  from  the  neeessaiy  connezion  between 
the  several  branches  of  public  affairs,  those  particular  subjects 
will  frequently  deserve  attention  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
legislation,  and  will  sometimes  demand  particular  legislative 
sanction  and  co-operation.  Some  portion  of  this  knowledge 
may,  no  doubt,  be  acquired  in  a  man's  closet;  but  some  of  it 
also  can  only  be  derived  from  the  public  sources  of  informa- 
tion ;  and  all  of  it  will  be  acquired  to  best  effect,  by  a  practical 
attention  to  thesSBject,  during  the  period  of  actual  service  in 
the  legislature. 

There  are  other  considerations,  of  less  importance  perhaps, 
but  which  are  not  unworthy  of  notice.  The  distance  which 
many  of  the  representatives  will  be  obliged  to  travel,  and  the 
arrangements  rendered  necessary  by  that  circumstance,  might 
be  much  more  serious  objections  with  fit  men  for  this  service, 
if  limited  to  a  single  year,  than  if  extended  to  two  years.  No 
argument  can  be  drawn  on  this  subject,  from  the  case  of  the 
delegates  to  the  existing  congress.  They  are  elected  annually, 
it  is  true ;  but  their  re-election  is  considered  by  the  legislative 
assemblies  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  election  of  the 
representatives  by  the  people,  would  not  be  governed  by  the 
same  principle. 

A  few  of  the  members,  as  happens  in  all  such  assemblies,  will 
possess  superior  talents ;  will,  by  frequent  ro-elections,  become 
members  of  long  standing;  will  be  thoroughly  masters  of  the 
public  business,  and  perhaps  not  unwilling  to  avail  themselves 
of  those  advantages.  The  greater  the  proportion  of  new  mem- 
bers, and  the  less  the  information  of  the  bulk  of  the  members, 
the  more  apt  will  they  be  to  fall  into  the  snares  that  may  be 
laid  for  them.  This  remark,  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  rela- 
tion, which  will  subsist  between  the  house  of  representatives 
and  the  senate. 

It  is  an  inconvenience  mingled  with  the  advantages  of  our 
frequent  elections,  even  in  single  states,  where  they  are  large, 
and  hold  but  one  legislative  session  in  the  year,  that  spurious 
elections  cannot  be  investigated  and  annulled,  in  timA  for  the 
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decision  to  have  its  dae  effect.  If  a  return  can  be  obtained,  no 
matter  by  what  unlawful  means,  the  irregular  member,  who 
takes  his  seat  of  course,  is  sure  of  holding  it  a  sufficient  time 
to  answer  his  purposes,    "^^^^j^^  ^  r^i^i^  ^c^Y}x^nlt%t^m€^r^nf^^^r^^i^. 

gularretumBr''^ere  elections  for  the  federal  legislature  to  be 
annual,  this  practice  might  become  a  very  serious  abuse,  parti- 
cularly in  the  more  distant  states.  Each  house  is,  as  it  neces- 
sarily must  be,  the  judge  of  the  elections,  qualifications,  and 
returns  of  its  members,  and  whatever  improvements  may  be 
suggested  by  experience,  for  simplifying  and  accelerating  the 
process  in  disputed  cases,  so  great  a  portion  of  a  year  would 
unavoidably  elapse,  before  an  illegitimate  member  could  be  dis- 
possessed of  his  seat,  that  the  prospect  of  such  an  event  would 
be  little  check  to  unfair  and  illicit  means  of  obtaining  a  seat. 

All  these  considerations  taken  together,  warrant  us  in  affirm- 
ing, that  biennial  elections  will  be  as  useful  to  the  affairs  of  the 
public,  as  we  have  seen  that  they  will  be  safe  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people. 

PuBLins. 
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HAMILTON. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE  RATIO  OF 

REPRESENTATION. 

Thb  next  view  which  I  shall  take  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, relates  to  the  apportionment  of  its  members  among  the 
several  states,  which  is  to  be  determined  by  the  same  rule,  with 
that  of  direct  taxes. 

It  is  not  contended,  that  the  number  of  people  in  each  state, 
ought  not  to  be  the  standard  for  regulating  the  proportion  of  , 
those,  who  are  to  represent  the  people  of  each  state.  The 
establishment  of  the  same  rule  for  the  apportionment  of  taxes, 
will  probably  be  as  little  contested ;  though  the  rule  itself  ini 
this  case,  is  by  no  means  founded  on  the  same  principle.  In  the 
former  case,  the  rule  is  understood  to  refer  to  the  personal 
rigt|ts  of  the  people,  with  which  it  has  a  natural  and  universal 
connexion.  In  the  latter,  it  has  reference  to  the  proportion  of 
wealth,  of  which  it  is  in  no  case  a  precise  measure,  and  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  a  very  unfit  one.  But  notwithstanding  the  imper- 
fection of  the  rule  as  applied  to  the  relative  wealth  and  contri- 
butions of  the  states,  it  is  evidently  the  least  exceptionable 
among  those  that  are  practicable;  and  had  too  recently  ob- 
tained the  general  sanction  of  America,  not  to  have  found  a 
ready  preference  with  the  convention. 
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All  this  is  admitted,  it  will  perhaps  be  said :  But  does  it  follow 
from  an  admission  of  numbers  for  the  measure  of  representa- 
tion, or  of  slaves  combined  with  free  citizens,  as  a  ratio  of  tax 
ation,  that  slaves  ought  to  be  included  in  the  numerical  rule  of 
representation  ?  Slaves  are  considered  as  property,  not  as  per- 
sons.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  comprehended  in  estimates 
of  taxation  which  are  founded  on  property,  and  to  be  excluded 
from  representation,  which  is  regulated  by  a  census  of  persons. 
This  is  the  objection,  as  I  understand  it,  stated  in  its  full  force. 
I  shall  be  equally  candid  in  stating  the  reasoning,  .which  may 
be  offered  on  the  opposite  side. 

We  subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  might  one  of  our  southern 
brethren  observe,  that  representation  relates  more  immediately 
to  persons,  and  taxation  more  immediately  to  property;  and 
we  join  in  the  application  of  this  distinction  to  the  case  of  our 
slaves.  But  we  must  deny  the  fact,  that  slaves  are  considered 
merely  as  property,  and  in  no  respect  whatever  as  persons. 
The  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that  they  partake  of  both  these 
qualities;  being  considered  by  our  laws,  in  some  respects,  as 
persons,  and  in  other  respects,  as  property.  In  being  compelled 
to  labour  not  for  himself,  but  for  a  master;  in  being  vendible 
by  one  master  to  another  master;  and  in  being  subject  at  all 
times  to  be  restrained  in  his  liberty,  and  chastised  in  his  body, 
by  the  capricious  will  of  his  owner,  the  slave  may  appear  to  be 
degraded  from  the  human  rank,  and  classed  with  those  irra- 
tional animals,  which  fall  under  the  legal  denomination  of  pro- 
perty. In  being  protected,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  life  and  in 
his  limbs,  against  the  violence  of  all  others,  even  the  master  of 
his  labour  and  his  liberty ;  and  in  being  punishable  himself  for 
all  violence  committed  against  others;  the  slave  is  no  less  evi- 
dently regarded  by  the  law  as  a  member  of  the  society;  not  as 
a  part  of  the  irrational  creation ;  as  a  moral  person,  not  as  a 
mere  article  of  property.  The  federal  constitution,  therefore, 
decides  with  great  propriety  on  the  case  of  our  slaves,  when  it 
views  them  in  the  mixt  character  of  persons  and  of  property. 
This  is  in  fact  their  true  character.    It  is  the  character  be- 
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stowed  oii  them  by  the  laws  under  which  they  live ;  and  it  will 
not  be  disputed  that  these  are  the  proper  criteria ;  because  it 
is  only  under  the  pretext,  that  the  laws  have  transformed  the 
negroes  into  subjects  of  property,  that  a  place  is  denied  to 
them  in  the  computation  of  numbers;  and  it  is  admitted  that 
if  the  laws  were  to  restore  the  rights  which  have  been  taken 
away,  the  negroes  could  no  longer  be  refused  an  equal  share  of 
representation,  with  the  other  inhabitants. 

This  question  may  be  placed  in  another  light.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  sides,  that  numbers  are  the  best  scale  of  wealth  and 
taxation,  as  they  are  the  only  proper  scale  of  representation. 
Would  the  convention  have  been  impartial  or  consistent,  if 
they  had  rejected  the  slaves  from  the  list  of  inhabitants,  when 
the  shares  of  representation  were  to  be  calculated;  and  inserted 
them  on  the  lists  when  the  tariff  of  contributions  was  to  be 
adjusted  f  Could  it  be  reasonably  expected,  that  the  southern 
states  would  concur  in  a  system,  which  considered  their  slaves 
in  some  degree  as  men,  when  burdens  were  to  be  imposed,  but 
refused  to  consider  them  in  the  same  light,  when  advantages 
were  to  be  conferred  1  Might  not  some  surprise  also  bo  ex- 
pressed, that  those  who  reproach  the  southern  states  with  the 
barbarous  policy  of  considering  as  property,  a  part  of  their 
human  brethren,  should  themselves  contend,  that  the  govern- 
ment to  which  all  the  states  are  to  be  parties,  ought  to  consider 
this  unfortunate  race  more  completely  in  the  unnatural  light  of 
property,  than  the  very  laws  of  which  they  complain  ? 

It  may  perhaps  be  replied,  that  slaves  are  not  included  in 
the  estimate  of  representatives  in  any  of  the  states  possessing 
them.  J't^^y  tiftiihftr  Y^te  themselves,  nor  increase  the  votes 
^f  their  masters.  Up9aavMLpni]LSilllfl-iliCIM"igbi-l!i®y-to  be 
taken  into  the  federal  estip^^^^^^^^<^p^ft«f>"^*^*^^^^Ti  ^    In  rejecting 


them  altogether,  the  constitution  would,  in  this  respect,  have 
followed  the  very  laws  which  have  been  appealed  to,  as  the 
proper  guide. 

This  objection  is  repelled  by  a  single  observation.    It  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  proposed  constitution,  that  as  the 
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aggregate  number  of  representatives  allotted,  to  the  several 
states,  is  to  be  determined  by  a  federal  rule,  founded  on  the 
aggregate  number  of  inhabitants ;  so,  the  right  of  choosing  this 
allotted  number  in  each  state,  is  to  be  ezercised  by  such  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  as  the  state  itself  may  designate.  The  quali- 
fications on  which  the  right  of  suffrage  depend,  are  not  perhaps 
the  same  in  any  two  states.  In  some  of  the  states,  the  differ- 
ence is  very  material.  In  every  state,  a  certain  proportion  of 
inhabitants,  are  deprived  of  this  right  by  the  constitution  of 
the  state,  who  will  be  included  in  the  census  by  which  the 
federal  constitution  apportions  the  representatives.  In  this 
point  of  view,  the  southern  states  might  retort  the  complaint, 
by  insisting,  that  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  convention, 
required  that  no  regard  should  be  had  to  the  policy  of  particular 
states  towards  their  own  inhabitants;  and  consequently,  that 
the  slaves,  as  well  as  inhabitants,  should  have  been  adlTT^**^^  ^"*^ 
TEeconsns^ftfiffft^r^jug  f.n  t,hg||p  f^]l  ^nmberan  like  manner  with 

other  inhabitaAtStJsdlQJby  the  policy  of  other  states,  are  not 
admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  A  rigorous  adherence, 
nowever,  to  this  principle,  is  waved  by  those  who  would  be 
gainers  by  it.  All  that  they  ask  is,  that  equal  moderation  be 
shown  on  the  other  side.  Let  the  case  of  the  slaves  be  con- 
sidered, as  it  is  in  truth  a  peculiar  one.  Let  the  compromising 
expedient  of  the  constitution  be  mutually  adopted,  which  re- 
gards them  as  inhabitants,  but  as  debased  by  servitude  below 
the  equal  level  of  free  inhabitants,  which  regards  the  slave  as 
divested  of  two  fifths  of  the  man.  "~— — — **— 

rcr  all,  may  not  another  ground  be  taken  on  which  this 
article  of  the  constitution  will  admit  of  a  still  more  ready 
defence  J  We  have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  idea,  that  repre- 
sentation related  to  persons  only,  and  not  at  all  to  property. 
But  is  it  a  just  ideaf  Government  is  instituted  no  less  for  pro- 
tection  of  the  property,  than  of  the  persons  of  individuals.  The 
one,  as  well  as  the  other,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
sented by  those  who  are  charged  with  the  government.  Upon 
this  principle  it  is,  that  in  several  of  the  states,  and  particularly 
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in  the  state  of  New-York,  one  branch  of  the  government  is  in- 
tended more  especially  to  be  the  gnardian  of  property,  and  is 
accordingly  elected  by  that  part  of  the  society  which  is  most 
interested  in  this  object  of  government.  In  the  federal  consti* 
tation,  this  policy  does  not  prevail.  The  rights  of  property, 
are  committed  into  the  same  hands,  with  the*  personal  rights. 
Some  attention  ought,  therefore,  to  be  paid  to  property,  in  the 
choice  of  those  hands. 

For  another  reason,  the  votes  allowed  in  the  federal  legisla- 
ture to  the  people  of  each  state,  ought  to  bear  some  proportion 
to  the  comparative  wealth  of  the  states.  States  have  not,  like 
individuals,  an  influence  over  each  other,  arising  from  superior 
advantages  of  fortune.  If  the  law  allows  an  opulent  citizen 
but  a  single  vote  in  the  choice  of  his  representative,  the  respect 
and  consequence  which  he  derives  from  his  fortunate  situation, 
very  frequently  guide  the  votes  of  others  to  the  objects  of  his 
choice ;  and  through  this  imperceptible  channel,  the  rights  of 
property  are  conveyed  into  the  public  representation.  A  state 
possesses  no  such  influence  over  other  states.  It  is  not  probable, 
that  the  richest  state  in  the  confederacy,  will  ever  influence, 
choice  of  a  single  representative,  in  any  other 
the  representatives  of  the  larger  and  richer  states,  possess  any 
other  advantage  in  the  federal  legislature,  over  the  representa- 
tives of  other  states,  than  what  may  result  from  their  superior 
number  alone ;  as  far,  therefore,  as  their  superior  wealth  and 
weight  may  justly  entitle  them  to  any  advantage,  it  ought  to 

Jie^ecured  to  them  by  a  superi^nr  ah  are  nf  rflprftflftnt.fif,{nn  The 
new  constitution  is,  in  this  respect,  materially  different  from 
the  existing  confederation,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  and  other  similar  confederacies.  In  each  of  the 
latter,  the  efHcacy  of  the  federal  resolutions,  depends  on  the 
subsequent  and  voluntary  resolutions  of  the  states  composing 
the  union.  Hence  the  states,  though  possessing  an  equal  vote 
in  the  public  councils,  have  an  unequal  influence,  corresponding 

»  with  the  unequal  importance  of  these  subsequent  and  voluntary 
resolutions.    Under  the  proposed  constitution,  the  federal  acts 
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will  take  effect  without  the  necessary  intervention  of  the  indi- 
vidual states.  They  will  depend  merely  on  the  majority  of 
votes  in  the  federal  legislature,  and  consequently  each  vote, 
whether  proceeding  from  a  larger  or  smaller  state,  or  a  state 
more  or  less  wealthy  or  powerful,  will  have  an  equal  weight 
and  efficacy;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  votes  individually 
given  in  a  state  legislature,  by  the  representatives  of  unequal 
counties  or  other  districts,  have  each  a  precise  equality  of  value 
and  effect;  or  if  there  be  any  difference  in  the  case,  it  proceeds 
from  the  difference  in  the  personal  character  of  the  individual 
representative,  rather  than  from  any  regard  to  the  eztent  of 
the  district  from  which  he  comes. 

Such  is  the  reasoning,  which  an  advocate  for  the  southern 
interests,  might  employ  on  this  subject :  And  although  it  may 
appear  to  be  a  little  strained  in  some  points,  yet  on  the  whole, 
£  must  confess  that  it  fully  reconciles  me  to  the  scale  of  repre- 
sentation, which  the  convention  have  established. 

In  one  respect,  the  establishment  of  a  common  measure  for 
representation  and  taxation,  will  have  a  very  salutary  effect. 
As  the  accuracy  of  the  census  to  be  obtained  by  the  congress, 
will  necessarily  depend,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  the  dispo- 
sition, if  not  the  co-operation  of  th^  states,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  states  should  feel  as  little  bias  as  possible,  to 
swell  or  to  reduce  the  amount  of  their  numbers.  Were  their 
share  of  representation  alone  to  be  governed  by  this  rule,  they 
would  have  an  interest  in  exaggerating  their  inhabitants. 
Were  the  rule  to  decide  their  share  of  taxation  alone,  a  con- 
trary temptation  would  prevfl.il.    By  pirtflnd^nnfrthfl  rule  to  both 

objects,  the  states  will  have  roposite  interesSb,  which  will  con- 
trol  and  balance  each  other;Stinil  |iiiMilui'H  me  requisite  impar- 
tiality. 

PUBLIIJS. 
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NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  15,  1788. 


HAMILTON. 


THE    SAME    SUBJECT    CONTINUED,   IN    RELATION    TO    THE   TOTAL 

NUMBER  OP  THE  BODY. 

The  number  of  which  the  house  of  representatives  is  to  con- 
sist, forms  another,  and  a  very  interesting  point  of  view,  under 
which  this  branch  of  the  federal  legislature  may  be  contem- 
plated. Scarce  any  article  indeed  in  the  whole  constitution, 
seems  to  be  rendered  more  worthy  of  attention,  by  the  weight 
,of  character,  and  the  apparent  force  of  argument,  with  which 
it  has  been  assailed. 

The  charges  exhibited  against  it  are,  first,  that  so  small  a 
number  of  representatives,  will  be  an  unsafe  depository  of  the 
public  interests;  secondly,  that  they  will  not  possess  a  proper 
"knowledge  of  "the  local  circumstances  of  their  numerous  con- 
stituents; thirdly,  that  they  will  be  taken  fVom  that  class  of 
citizens  which  will'sympathize  least  with  the  feelings  of  the 
mass  of  the  people^ and  be  most  likely  to  aim  at  a  permanent 
elevation  of  the  few,  on  the  depression  of  the  many;  fourthly, 
that  dofective"artHFTnnnberwilVl)<f  in  the  first  instance,  it  will 
be  more  and  more^  disproportionate,  by,  the  increase  of  the 
people,  and  the  obstacles  which  will  prevent  a  correspondent 
increase  of  the  representatives. 

In   general   it  may  be  remarked   on  this  subject,  that  no 
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political  problem  is  less  snsceptible  of  a  precise  solution,  than 
that  which  relates  to  the  number  most  convenient  for  a  repre- 
sentative legislature;  nor  is  there  any  point  on  which  the 
policy  of  the  several  states  is  more  at  variance ;  whether  wo 
compare  their  legislative  assemblies  directly  with  each  other, 
or  consider  the  proportions  which  they  respectively  bear  to  the 
number  of  their  constituents.  Passing  over  the  difference  be- 
tween the  smallest  and  largest  states,  as  Delaware,  whose  most 
numerous  branch  consists  of  twenty-one  representatives,  and 
Massachusetts,  where  it  amounts  to  between  three  and  four 
hundred,  a  very  considerable  difference  is  observable,  among 
states  nearly  equal  in  population.  The  number  of  representa- 
tives in  Pennsylvania,  is  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  that,  in  the 
state  last  mentioned.  New-Tork,  whose  population  is  to  that 
of  South-Carolina  as  six  to  five,  has  little  more  than  one  third 
of  the  number  of  representatives.  As  great  a  disparity  pre- 
vails between  the  states  of  Georgia  and  Delaware,  or  Bhode- 
Island.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  representatives  do  not  bear  a 
greater  proportion  to  their  constituents,  than  of  one  for  every 
four  or  five  thousand.  In  Ehode-Island,  they  bear  a  proportion 
of  at  least  one  for  every  thousand.  And  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Georgia,  the  proportion  may  be  carried  to  one  for 
every  ten  electors ;  and  must  unavoidably  far  ezceed  the  pro- 
portion in  any  of  the  other  states. 

Another  general  remark  to  be  made  is,  that  the  ratio  be-^ 
twcen  the  roprosontiitivos  and  the  people,  ought^not^toj^jthe. 
same,  where  the  latter  are  very  numerous,  as  wh^re, they,  are 
*vef yTewT"  "Were  the  representatives  in  Virginia,  to  be  regu- 
lated by*  the  standard  in  Ehode-Island,  they  would,  at  this  time, 
amount  to  between  four  and  five  hundred;  and  twenty  or 
thirty  years  hence,  to  a  thousand.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ratio  of  Pennsylvania,  if  applied  to  the  state  of  Delaware, 
would  reduce  the  representative  assembly  of  the  latter  to  seven 
or  eight  members.  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious,  than  to 
found  our  political  calculations  on  arithmetical  principles. 
Sixty  or  seventy  men,  may  be  more  properly  trusted  with  a 
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givoa  dogroe  of  power,  than  six  or  sevon.  But  It  does  not  fol- 
low, that  six  or  seven  hundred  would  be  proportionably  a  better 
depository.  And  if  we  carry  on  the  supposition  to  six  or  seven 
thousand,  the  whole  reasoning  ought  to  be  reversed.  The  truth 
is,  that  in  all  cases,  a  certain  number  at  least  seems  tobenfice9- 
sary,  to  secure  the  benefits  of  free  consultation  and  discussion ; 
and  to  guard  against^too  easy  a  combination  for  improper  pur- 
pose&x  As  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  ought  at  most  to  be 
kept  within  a  certain  limit,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  and 
intemperance  of  a  multitude.  In  all  very  numerous  assemblies, 
of  whatever  characters  composed,  passion  never  fails  to  wrest 
the  sceptre  from  reason.  Had  every  Athenian  citizen  been  a 
Socrates;  every  Athenian  assembly  would  still  have  been  a 
mob. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  recollect  here,  the  observations  which 
were  applied  to  the  case  of  biennial  elections.  For  the  same 
reason  that  the  limited  powers  of  the  congress,  and  the  control 
of  the  state  legislatures,  justify  less  frequent  elections,  than  the 
public  safety  might  otherwise  require;  the  members  of  the 
congress  need  be  less  numerous,  than  if  they  possessed  the 
whole  power  of  legislation,  and  were  under  no  other,  than  the 
ordinary  restraints  of  other  legislative  bodies. 

With  these  general  ideas  in  our  minds,  let  us  weigh  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  stated  against  the  number  of  mem- 
bers proposed  for  the  house  of  representatives.  It  is  said,  in 
the  first  place,  that  so  small  a  number  cannot  be  safely  trusted 
with  so  much  power. 

The  number  of  which  this  branch  of  the  legislature  is  to 
consist,  at  the  outset  of  the  government,  will  bo  sixty-five. 
Within  three  years  a  census  is  to  be  taken,  when  the  number 
may  be  augmented  to  one  for  every  thirty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants; and  within  every  successive  period  of  ten  years,  the 
census  is  to  be  renewed,  and  augmentations  may  continue  to 
be  made  under  the  above  limitation.  It  will  not  bo  thought  an 
extravagant  conjecture,  that  the  first  census  will,  at  the  rate  of 
one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  raise  the  number  of  reprosonta- 
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tives  to  at  least  one  hundred.  Estimating  the  negroes  in  the 
proportion  of  three-fifths,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the 
population  of  the  United  States  will  by  that  time,  if  it  does  not 
\  already,  amount  to  three  millions.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
five  years,  according  to  the  computed  rate  of  increase,  the  num« 
ber  of  representatives  will  amount  to  two  hundred  ;.jmd^  of.  fi£b3!g—>*^ 
years,  to  four  hundred.  This  is  a  number,  which  I  presume 
will  put  an  end  to  all  fears,  arising  from  the  smallness  of  the 
body.  I  take  for  granted  here,  what  I  shall,  in  answering  the 
fourth  objection,  hereafter  show,  that  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives will  be  augmented,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  constitution.  On  a  contrary  suppo- 
sition, I  should  admit  the  objection  to  have  very  great  weight 
indeed. 

The  true  question  to  be  decided  then  is,  whether  the  small- 
ness of  the  number,  as  a  temporary  regulation,  be  dangerous  to 
the  public  liberty  f  Whether  sixty-five  members  for  a  few 
yeai*8,  and  a  hundred,  or  two  hundred,  for  a  few  more,  be  a  safe 
depository  for  a  limited  and  well  guarded  power  of  legislating 
for  the  United  States  ?  I  must  own  that  I  could  not  give  a 
negative  answer  to  this  question,  without  first  obliterating 
eveiy  impression  which  I  have  received,  with  regard  to  the 
present  genius  of  the  people  of  America,  the  spirit  which 
actuates  the  state  legislatures,  and  the  principles  which  are  in- 
coq)orated  with  the  political  character  of  every  class  of  citizens. 
I  am  unable  to  conceive,  that  the  people  of  America,  in  their 
present  temper,  or  under  any  circumstances  which  can  speedily 
happen,  will  choose,  and  every  second  year  repeat  the  choicci 
of  sixty-five  or  an  hundred  men,  who  would  be  disposed  to 
form  and  pursue  a  scheme  of  tyranny  or  treachery.  I  am  un- 
able to  conceive,  that  the  state  legislatures,  which  must  feel  so 
many  motives  to  watch,  and  which  possess  so  many  means  of 
counteracting  the  federal  legislature,  would  fail  either  to  detect 
or  to  defeat,  a  conspiracy  of  the  latter,  against  the  liberties  of 
their  common  constituents.    I  am  equally  unable  to  conceive 
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that  there  are  at  this  time,  or  can  be  in  any  short  time  in  the 
United  States,  any  sixty-five  or  an  hundred  men,  capable  of 
recommending  themselves  to  the  choice  of  the  people  at  large, 
who  would  either  desire  or  dare,  within  the  short  S])ace  of  two  / 
years,  to  betray  the  solemn  trust  committed  to  them.  What 
change  of  circumstances,  time,  and  a  fuller  population  of  our 
country,  may  produce,  requires  a  prophetic  spirit  to  declare, 
which  makes  no  part  of  my  pretensions.  But  judging  fVom 
the  circumstances  now  before  us,  and  from  the  probable  state 
of  them  within  a  moderate  period  of  time,  1  muut  pronounce, 
that  the  liberties  of  America  cannot  be  unsafe,  in  the  number 
of  hands  proposed  by  the  federal  constitution. 

From  what  quarter  can  the  danger  proceed  ?  Are  we  afraid 
of  foreign  gold  ?  If  foreign  gold  could  so  easily  corrupt  our 
federal  rulers,  and  enable  them  to  ensnare  and  betray  their 
constituents,  how  has  it  happened  that  we  are  at  this  time  a 
fVee  and  independent  nation  ?  The  congress  which  conducted 
us  through  the  revolution,  were  a  less  numerous  body  than 
their  successors  will  be;  they  were  not  chosen  by,  nor  respon- 
sible to,  their  fellow  citizens  at  large :  though  appointed  from 
year  to  year,  and  recallable  at  pleasure,  tlicy  were  generally 
continued  for  three  years;  and  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the 
federal  articles,  for  a  still  longer  term;  they  hold  their  consulta- 
tions always  under  the  veil  of  secrecy;  they  bad  the  solo  trans- 
action of  our  affairs  with  foreign  nations;  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  war,  they  had  the  fate  of  their  country  more  in 
their  hands,  than  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  ever  bo  tho  case  with 
our  future  representatives ;  and  from  the  greatness  of  the  prize 
at  stake,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  party  which  lost  it,  it  may 
well  be  supposed,  that  the  use  of  other  means  than  force  would 
not  have  been  scrupled :  Yet  we  know  by  happy  experience, 
that  the  public  trust  was  not  betrayed;  nor  has  the  purity  of 
our  public  councils  in  this  particular  ever  suffered,  oven  from 
the  whispers  of  calumny. 

Is  the  danger  apprehended  from  the  other  branches  of  the 
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federal  goverDmentf    But  where  are  the  means  to  be  found 

• 

by  the  president  or  the  senate,  or  both  f  Their  emoluments 
of  office,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  not,  and  without  a  previous 
corruption  of  the  house  of  representatives  cannot,  more  than 
suffice  for  very  different  purposes :  Their  private  fortunes,  as 
they  must  all  be  American  citizens,  cannot  possibly  be  sources 
of  danger.  The  only  means  then  which  they  can  possess,  will 
be  in  the  dispensation  of  appointments.  Is  it  here  that  sus- 
picion rests  her  charge  f  Sometimes  we  are  told,  that  this 
fund  of  corruption  is  to  be  exhausted  by  the  president,  in  sub- 
duing the  virtue  of  the  senate.  Now,  the  fidelity  of  the  other 
house  is  to  be  the  victim.  The  improbability  of  such  a  mer- 
oenary  and  perfidious  combination  of  the  several  members  of 
gWerimehCBtanding  on  as  different  foundations  as  repubUcan^ 
principles  will  well  admit,  and  at  the  same  time  accouhtable'to 
the  society  over  which  they  are  placed,  ought  alone  to  quiet 
this  apprehension.  But  fortunately,  the  constitution  has  pro-" ^ 
vided  a  still  further  safeguard.  The  members  of  the  congress, 
are  rendered  ineligible  to  any  civil  offices,  tbat  may  be  create^. 
oroTwHiohtne  emoluments  may  be  increased,  during  the  term 
^r  their  elcctioni  lTcr5ffices^thfel'efore''6wrbe  dealt  out  to  the' 
existing  members)  but  such  as  may  become  vacant  by  ordinary 
casualties;  and  to  suppose  that  these  would  be  sufficient  to 
purchase  the  guardians  of  the  people,  selected  by  the  people 
themselves,  is  to  renounce  every  rule  by  which  events  ought 
to  be  calculated,  and  to  substitute  an  indiscriminate  and  un- 
bounded jealousy,  with  which  all  reasoning  must  be  vain.  The 
sincere  friends  of  liberty,  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  ex- 
travagancies of  this  passion,  are  not  aware  of  the  iigury  they 
do  their  own  cause.  As  there  is  a  degree  of  depravity  in  man- 
kind, which  requires  a  certain  degree  of  circumspection  and 
distrust :  So  there  are  other  qualities  in  human  nature,  which 
justify  a  certain  portion  of  esteem  and  confidence.  Bepublican 
government,  presupposes  the  existence  of  these  qualities  in  a 
higher  degree,  than  any  other  form.    Were  the  pictures  which 

88 
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^ 

^lave  been  drawn  by  the  political  jealoasy  of  some  among  us, 
faithfld  likenesses  of  the  human  character,  the  inference  would 
I  be,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  virtue  among  men  for  self- 
I  government;  and  that  nothing  less  than  the  chains  of  despot- 
I  ism,  can  restrain  them  from  destroying  and  devouring  one 
\  another. 

PUBLIUB. 
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NBW  YORK,  FBBRUART  19,  178& 


HAMILTON. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  IN  RELATION  TO  THB  SABfE  POINT 

The  second  charge  against  the  house  of  representatiyeB  is, 
that  it  will  be  too  small  to  possess  a  due  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terests of  its  constituents. 

As  this  objection  evidently  proceeds  from  a  comparison  of 
the  proposed  number  of  representatives,  with  the  great  extent 
of  the  United  States,  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the 
diversity  of  their  interests,  without  taking  into  view,  at  the 
same  time,  the  circumstances  which  will  distinguish  the  con- 
gress from  other  legislative  bodies,  the  best  answer  that  can  be 
given  to  it,  will  be  a  brief  explanation  of  these  peculiarities. 

It  is  a  sound  and  important  principle,  that  the  representative 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  interests  and  circumstances  of 
his  constituents.  But  this  principle  can  extend  no  farther, 
than  to  those  circumstances  and  interests,  to  which  the  authority 
and  care  of  the  representative  relate.  An  ignorance  of  a 
variety  of  minute  and  particular  objects,  which  do  not  lie 
within  the  compass  of  legislation,  is  consistent  with  every 
attribute  necessary  to  a  due  performance  of  the  legislative 
trust.  In  determining  the  extent  of  information  required  in 
the  exercise  of  a  particular  authority,  recourse  then  must  be 
had  to  the  objects  within  the  purview  of  that  authority. 
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What  are  to  be  the  objectB  of  federal  legislation  ?  Those 
which  are  of  most  importance,  and  which  seem  most  to  require 
local  knowledge,  are  commerce,  taxation,  and  the  militia. 

A  proper  regulation  of  commerce  rdquirbs'^mucK' inlormalion,  ~ 
as  has  been  elsewhere  remarked ;  but  as  fur  as  this  information 
relates  to  the  laws,  and  local  situation  of  each  individual  state, 
a  very  few  representatives  would  be  sufScient  vehicles  of  it  to 
the  federal  councils. 

Taxation  will  consist,  in  great  measure,  of  duties  which  will 
be  involved  in  the  regulation  of  commerce.  So  far  the  preced- 
ing remark  is  applicable  to  this  object.  As  far  as  it  may  consist 
of  internal  collections,  a  nlore  diffusive  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  state  may  be  necessary.  But  will  not  this 
also  be  possessed  in  sufficient  degree  by  a  very  few  intelligent 
men,  diffusively  elected  within  the  state.  Divide  the  largest 
state  into  ten  or  twelve  districts,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
there  will  be  no  peculiar  local  interest  in  either,  which  will 
not  be  within  the  knowledge  of  the  representative  of  the 
district.  Besides  this  source  of  information,  the  laws  of  the 
state,  framed  by  representatives  from  every  part  of  it,  will  be 
almost  of  themselves  a  sufficient  guide.  In  every  state  there 
have  been  made,  and  must  continue  to  be  made,  regulations  on 
this  subject,  which  will,  in  many  cases,  leave  little  more  to  be 
done  by  the  federal  legislature,  than  to  review  the  different 
laws,  and  reduce  them  into  one  general  act.  A  skilful  individual 
in  his  closet,  with  all  the  local  codes  before  him,  might  compile 
a  law  on  some  subjects  of  taxation  for  the  whole  union,  without 
any  aid  from  oral  information ;  and  it  may  bo  expected,  that 
whenever  internal  taxes  may  be  necessary,  and  particularly  in 
cases  requiring  uniformity  throughout  the  states,  the  more 
simple  objects  will  be  preferred.  To  be  fully  sensible  of  the 
facility  which  will  be  given  to  this  branch  of  federal  legislation, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  state  codes,  we  need  only  suppose  foi 
a  moment,  that  this  or  any  other  state  were  divided  into  a 
number  of  parts,  each  having  and  exercising  within  itself  a 
power  of  local  legislation.    Is  it  not  evident  that  p.  degree  of 
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local  information  and  pteparatoiy  labour,  would  be  found  in 
the  several  volumeB  of  their  proceedings,  which  would  very 
much  shorten  the  labours  of  the  general  legislature,  and  render 
a  much  smaller  number  of  members  suflScient  for.it?  The 
federal    councils  will  derive    great  advantage  from  another 

[circumstance.  The  representatives  of  each  state  will  not  only 
pring  with  them  a  considerable  knowledge  of  its  laws,  and  a 

vlocal  knowledge  of  their  respective  districts;  but  will  probably 
in  all  cases  have  been  members,  and  may  even  at  the  very  time 
be  members  of  the  state  legislature,  where  all  the  local  infor- 
mation and  interests  of  the  state  are  assembled,  and  from 
whence  they  may  easily  be  conveyed  by  a  very  few  hands 
into  the  legislature  of  the  United  States. 

With  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  militia,  there  are 
scarcely  any  circumstances  in  reference  to  which  local  knoW^ 
ledge  can  be  said  to  be  necessary.  The  general  face  of  the 
country,  whether  mountainous  or  level,  most  fit  for  the  opera* 
tttions  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  is  almost  the  only  consideration 
of  this  nature  that  can  occur.  The  art  of  war  teaches  general 
principles  of  organization,  movement,  and  discipline,  which 
apply  universally. 

The  attentive  reader  will  discern,  that  the  reasoning  here 
used,  to  prove  the  sufficiency  of  a  moderate  number  of  repre- 
sentatives, doea  not,  in  any  respect,  contradict  what  was  urged 
on  another  occasion,  with  regard  to  the  extensive  information 
which  the  representatives  ought  to  possess,  and  the  time  that 
might  be  necessary  for  acquiring  it.  This  information,  so  far 
as  it  may  relate  to  local  objects,  is  rendered  necessary  and 
difficult,  not  by  a  difference  of  laws  and  local  circumstances 
within  a  single  state,  but  of  those  among  different  states. 
V  Taking  each  state  by  itself,  its.  Jaws^are-theHmnei-and'-ita 
interesJfl_totLJiittLe_divem  A  few  men^^ Jbherefore,^will'* 

possess  all  the  knowledge  requisite  for  a  proper  representation . 
of  them.  '  Weipc  the  interests  and  affairs  of  each  individual 
state,  perfectly  simple  and  uniform,  a  knowledge  of  them  in 
one  part,  would  involve  a  knowledge  of  them  in  every  other, 
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and  tbo  whole  state  might  be  competently  represented  hj  a 
single  member  taken  from  any  part  of  it.  On  a  comparison 
of  the  different  states  together,  we  find  a  great  dissimilarity  in 
their  laws,  and  in  many  other  circumstances  connected  with 
the  objects  of  federal  legislation,  with  all  of  which  the  federal 
representatives  ought  to  have  some  acquainttace.  Whilst  a 
few  representatives,  therefore,  from  each  state,  may  bring  with 
them  a  due  knowledge  of  their  own  state,  every  representative 
will  have  much  information  to  acquire  concerning  all  the  other 
states.  The  changes  of  time,  as  was  formerly  remarked,  on 
the  comparative  situation  of  the  different  states,  will  have  an 
assimilating  tendency.  The  effect  of  time  on  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  states,  taken  singly,  will  be  just  the  contrary. 
At  present,  some  of  the  states  are  little  more  than  a  society 
of  husbandmen.  Few  of  them  have  made  much  progress  in 
those  branches  of  industry,  which  give  a  variety  and  complexity 
to  the  affairs  of  a  nation.  These,  however,  will  in  all  of  them  be 
the  fruits  of  a  more  advanced  population ;  and  will  require,  on 
the  part  of  each  state,  a  fuller  representation.  The  foresight 
of  the  convention,  has  accordingly  taken  care,  that  the  progress 
of  population,  may  be  accompanied  with  a  proper  increase  of 
the  representative  branch  of  the  government. 

The  experience  of  Great  Britain,  which  presents  to  mankind 
so  many  political  lessons,  both  of  the  monitory  and  exemplary 
kind,  and  which  has  been  frequently  consulted  in  the  course  of 
these  inquiries,  corroborates  the  result  of  the  reflections  which 
we  have  just  made.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  cannot  be  stated  at  less 
than  eight  millions.  The  representatives  of  those  eight  millions 
in  the  house  of  commons,  amount  to  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight.  Of  this  number,  one  ninth  are  elected  by  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  persons,  and  one  half,  by  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-three  persons.*  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  half  thus  elected,  and  who  do  not  even  reside  among 
the  peopie  at  large,  can  add  any  thing  either  to  the  security  of 
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the  people  against  the  government,  or  to  the  knowledge  of 
their  circnmBtaneeB  and  interests  in  the  legislative  councils. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  notorious,  that  they  are  more  frequently 
the  .representatives  and  instruments  of  the  executive  magis- 
trate, than  the  guardians  and  advocates  of  the  popular  rights. 
They  might,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  be  considered  as 
something  more  than  a  mere  deduction  firom  the  real  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  We  will,  however,  consider  them  in 
this  light  alone,  and  will  not  extend  the  deduction  to  a  con . 
siderable  number  of  others,  who  do  not  reside  among  their  con- 
stituents, are  very  faintly  connected  with  them,  and  have  very 
little  particular  knowledge  of  their  affairs.  With  all  these 
concossions,  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  persons  only,  will 
be  the  depository  of  the  safety,  interest,  and  happiness,  of 
I  eight  millions;  that  is  to  say,  there  will  be  one  representative 
only,  to  maintain  the  rights,  and  explain  the  situation,  of 
tioenty-eight  ifiousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  constituents,  in  an 
assembly  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  executive  influence, 
and  extending  its  authority  to  every  object  of  legislation  within 
a  nation,  whose  affairs  are  in  the  highest  degree  diversified  and 
complicated.  Yet  it  is  very  certain,  not  only  that  a  valuable 
portion  of  freedom  has  been  preserved  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, but  that  the  defects  in  the  British  code  are  chargeable 
in  a  very  small  proportion,  on  the  ignorance  of  the  legislature 
concerning  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  Allowing  to  this 
case  the  weight  which  is  due  to  it;  and  comparing  it  with  that 
of  the  house  of  representatives  as  above  explained,  it  seems  to 
give  the  fullest  assurance,  that  a  representative  for  every 
thirty  tJumsand  inhabitantSfVriXl  render  the  latter  both  a  safe 
and  competent  guardian  of  the  interests  which  will  be  confided 
to  it. 

PUBLIUS. 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SUPPOSED 
TENDENCY  OP  THE  PLAN  OF  THE  CONVENTION  TO  ELEVATE  THE 
FEW  ABOVB  THB  MANT. 

The  third  charge  against  the  house  of  representatives  is,  that 
it  will  he  taken  fVom  that  class  of  citizens  which  will  have 
least  sympathy  with  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  he  most  likely 
to  aim  at  an  amhitious  sacrifice  of  the  many,  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  few. 

Of  all  the  ohjections  which  have  heen  framed  against  the 
federal  constitution,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary. 
Whilst  the  objection  itself  is  levelled  against  a  pretended 
oligarchy,  the  principle  of  it  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  repub- 
lican government. 

The  aim  ofeveiy  political  constitution  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
first,  to  obtain  for  rulers  men  who  possess  most  wisdom  to  dis- 
cern,  and  most  virtue  to  pursue,  the  common  good  of  the 
society ;  and  in  the  next^lace,  to  take  the  most  effectual  pre- 
cautioris""for  keeping  them  virtuous,  whilst  they  continue  to 
hold  their  public  trust.  The  elective  mode  of  obtaining  rulers, 
is  the  characteristic  policy  of  republican  government.  The 
means  relied  on  in  this  form  of  government  for  preventing 
their  degeneracy,  are  numerous  and  various.   The  most  effectual 
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one,  is  snch  a  limitation  of  the  term  of  appointments,  as  will 
maintain  a  proper  responsibility  to  the  people. 

Let  me  now  ask,  what  there  is  in  the  constitution  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  that  violates  the  principles  of  repub- 
lican government;  or  favours  the  elevation  of  the  few,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  many  ?  Let  me  ask  whether  every  circumstance 
is  not,  on  the  contrary,  strictly  conformable  to  these  princi- 
ples ;  and  scrupulously  impartial  to  the  rights  and  pretensions 
of  every  class  and  description  of  citizens  f 

Who  are  to  be  the  electors  of  the  federal  representatives  f 
Not  the  rich,  more  than  the  poor ;  not  the  learned,  more  thafb 
the  ignorant;  not  the  haughty  heirs  of  distinguished  names, 
more  than  the  humble  sons  of  obscure  and  unpropitious  fortune. 
The  electors  are  to  be  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  to  be  the  same,  who  exercise  the 
right  in  every  state  of  electing  the  correspondent  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  the  state.  / 

Who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  popular  choice  ?  Every  citizen 
whose  merit  may  recommend  him  to  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  his  country.  No  qualification  of  wealth,  of  birth,  of  reli- 
gious faith,  or  of  civil  profession,  is  permitted  to  fetter  the 
judgment,  or  disappoint  the  inclination  of  the  people. 

If  we  consider  the  situation  of  the  men  on  whom  the  free 
suffrages  of  their  fellow  citizens  may  confer  the  representative 
trust,  we  shall  find  it  involving  every  security  which  can  be 
devised  or  desired  for  tlioir  fidelity  to  their  constituents. 

In  tlie  first  place,  as  thoy  will  have  boon  distinguished  by  the 
preference  of  their  fellow  citizens,  we  are  to  presume,  that  in 
general,  they  will  be  somewhat  distinguished  also,  by  those 
qualities  which  entitle  them  to  it,  and  which  promise  a  sincere 
and  scrupulous  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  engagements. 

In  the  second  place,  they  will  enter  into  the  public  service 
under  circumstances,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  temporary 
afi'ection  at  least  to  their  constituents.  There  is  in  every  breast 
a  sensibility  to  marks  of  honour,  of  favour,  of  esteem,  and  of 
confidence,  which,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  interest,  is 
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Home  2)1edgo  for  grateful  and  benevolent  retums.  Ingratitude 
is  a  common  topio  of  declamation  against  human  nature;  and 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  instances  of  it  are  but  too  fVequent 
and  flagrant,  both  in  public  and  in  private  life.  But  the  uni- 
versal and  extreme  >  indignation  which  it  inspires,  is  itself  a 
proof  of  the  energy  and  prevalence  of  the  contrary  sentiment. 

In  the  third  place,  those  ties  which  bind  the  representative 
to  his  constituents,  are  strengthened  by  motives  of  a  more 
selfish  nature.  His  pride  and  vanity  attach  him  to  a  form  of 
government  which  favours  his  pretensions,  and  gives  him  a 
share  in  its  honours  and  distinctions.  Whatever  hopes  or  pro- 
jects might  be  entertained  by  a  few  aspiring  characters,  it 
must  generally  happen,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  men  de* 
riving  their  advancement  f^*om  their  influence  with  the  people, 
would  have  more  to^hgpA  ^om  ft  p^^fft^ryfttiftH  of  thfii^  fiLymir^ 
"lEan  from  innovations  in_the^QijBmment.,^bY.ersive-of  the 
authority'of  the  people. 

Lirthesfe  l^ecurities,  however,  would  be  found  very  insufficient 
without  the  restraint  of  ft*equent  elections.  Hence,  in  the 
fourth  place,  the  house  of  representatives  is  so  constituted,  as 
to  support  in  the  members  ^^J^b'^""^  ^^^^llQction  of  their  de- 

^idence  on  the  people.  Before  the  sentiments  impressed  on 
their  minds  by  the  mode  of  their  elevation,  can  be  effaced  by 
the  exercise  of  power,  they  will  be  compelled  to  anticipate  the 
moment  when  their  power  is  to  cease,  when  their  exercise  of  it 
is  to  be  reviewed,  and  when  they  mujt  descend  to  the  level 
from  which  they  were  raised;  there  for  ever  to  remain,  unless 
a  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust  shall  have  established  their 
title  to  a  renewal  of  it. 

I  will  add,  as  a  fifth  circumstance  in  the  situation  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  restraining  them  from  oppressive 
measures:  that  they  can  make  no  law  which  will 


full  operation  on  themselves  ana  theij:uijaQn^Q,  "°  wn^^  *^«  nn^JiA 
greatjnass^f  the  society ._  This  has  always  been  doomed  one  of 
the  strongest  bonds  by  which  human  policy  can  connect  the 
rulers  and  the  people  together.    It  creates  between  them  that 
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communion  of  interest,  and  sympathy  of  sentiments,  of  wbioh 
few  governments  have  famished  examples ;  but  without  which 
every  government  degenerates  into  tyranny.  If  it  be  asked, 
what  is  to  restrain  the  house  of  representatives  from  making 
legal  discriminations  in  favour  of  themselves,  and  a  partiotdar 
class  of  the  society  ?  I  answer,  the  genius  of  the  whole  system ; 
the  nature  of  just  and  constitutional  laws;  and,  above  all,  the 
vigilant  and  manly  spirit  which  actuates  the  people  of  America; 
a  spirit  which  nourishes  freedom,  and  in  return  is  nourished 
by  it. 

If  this  spirit  shall  ever  be  so  far  debased,  as  to  tolerate  a  law 
not  obligatory  on  the  legislature,  as  well  as  on  the  people,  the 
people  will  be  prepared  to  tolerate  any  thing  but  liberty. 

Such  will  be  the  relation  between  the  house  of  representa« 
tives  and  their  constituents.  Duty,  gratitude,  interest,  ambi- 
tion itself,  are  the  cords  by  which  they  will  be  bound  to  fidelity 
and  sympathy  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  possible 
that  these  may  all  be  insufficient,  to  control  the  caprice  and 
wickedness  of  men.  But  are  they  not  all  that  government  will 
admit,  and  that  human  prudence  can  devise?  .Are  they  not 
the  genuine,  and  the  characteristic  means,  by  which  republican 
government  provides  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  peo« 
pie  ?  Are  they  not  the  identical  means  on  which  every  state 
government  in  the  union  relies  for  the  attainment  of  these 
important  ends  ?  What  then  are  we  to  understand  by  the  ob- 
jection which  this  paper  has  combatted  ?  What  are  we  to  say 
to  the  men  who  profess  the  most  flaming  zeal  for  republican  ' 
government,  yet  boldly  impeach  the  fundamental  principle  of 
it;  who  pretend  to  be  champions  for  the  right  and  the  capacity 
of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  rulers,  yet  maintain  that 
they  will  prefer  those  only  who  will  immediately  and  infallibly 
betray  the  trust  committed  to  them  ? 

Were  the  objection  to  be  read  by  one,  who  had  not  seen  the 
mode  prescribed  by  the  constitution  for  the  choice  of  repre- 
sentatives, he  could  suppose  nothing  loss,  than  that  some  un- 
reasonable qualification  of  property  was  annexed  to  the  right 
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of  8uffi*age;  or  that  the  right  of  eligibility  was  limited  to  per- 
sons  of  particular  families  or  fortunes;  or  at  least,  that  the 
mode  prescribed  by  the  state  constitutions  was,  in  some  respect 
or  other,  very  grossly  departed  from.  We  have  seen  how  far 
such  a  supposition  would  err,  as  to  the  two  first  points.  Nor 
would  it,  in  fact,  be  less  erroneous  as  to  the  last.  The  only 
difference  discoverable  between  the  two  cases  is,  that  each 
representative  of  the  United  States  will  be  elected  by  five  or 
siz  thousand  citizens ;  whilst,  in  the  individual  states,  the  elec- 
tion of  a  representative  is  left  to  about  as  many  hundred.  Will 
it  be  pretended,  that  this  difTorence  is  sufficient  to  justify  an 
attachment  to  the  state  governments,  and  an  abhorrence  to  the 
federal  government?  If  this  bo  the  point  on  which  the  objec- 
tion turns,  it  deserves  to  be  examined. 

Is  it  supported  by  reason  f  This  cannot  be  said,  without 
maintaining,  that  five  or  six  thousand  citizens  are  less  capable 
of  choosing  a  fit  representative,  or  more  liable  to  be  corrupted 
by  an  unfit  one,  than  five  or  six  hundred.  Reason^  on  the  con- 
_trary,  assures  us  tha^^^,  f^  jti  ro  graAt  a  number,  a  fit  repreaenta- 
tive  would  be.  most  likely  to  be  found  ^  so  the  choice  would  be 
less  likely  to  be  diverted  fY'om  him,  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
ambitious,^r  the  bribes  of  the  rich. 

Is  the  consequence  from  this  doctrine  admissible  ?  If  we  say 
that  five  or  six  hundred  citizens  are  as  many  as  can  jointly 
exercise  their  right  of  suifrago,  must  we  not  deprive  the  people 
of  the  immediate  choice  of  their  public  servants  in  every  in- 
stance, where  the  administration  of  the  government  does  not 
require  as  many  of  them  as  will  amount  to  one  for  that  number 
of  citizens. 

Is  the  doctrine  warranted  by  facts  f  It  was  shown  in  the 
last  paper,  that  the  real  representation  in  the  British  house  of 
commons,  very  little  exceeds  the  proportion  of  one  for  every 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Besides  a  variety  of  powerful 
causes,  not  existing  here,  and  which  favour  in  that  country, 
the  pretensions  of  rank  and  wealth,  no  person  is  eligible  as  a 
representative  of  a  coun.ty,  unless  ho  posscsscb  real  estate  of 
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the  dear  yalue  of  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  per  year ;  nor 
of  a  city  or  borough,  unless  he  possesses  alike  estate  of  half  that 
annual  value.  To  this  qualification,  on  the  part  of  the  county 
representatives,  is  added  another  on  the  part  of  the  county 
electors,  which  restrains  the  right  of  suffrage  to  persons  having 
a  freehold  estate  of  the  annual  value  of  more  than  twenty 
X)0und8  sterling,  according  to  the  present  rate  of  money.  Not- 
withstanding these  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  notwith- 
standing some  very  unequal  laws  in  the  British  code,  it  cannot 
be  said,  that  the  representatives  of  the  nation  have  elevated 
the  few,  on  the  ruins  of  the  many. 

But  we  need  not  resort  to  foreign  experience  on  this  subject. 
Our  own  is  explicit  and  decisive.  The  districts  in  New-Hamp- 
shire, in  which  the  senators  are  chosen  immediately  by  the 
people,  are  nearly  as  large  as  will  be  necessary  for  her  repre- 
sentatives in  the  congress.  Those  of  Massachusetts  are  larger 
than  will  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.  And  those  of  New^ 
York  still  more  so.  In  the  last  state,  the  members  of  assembly, 
for  the  cities  and  counties  of  New-York  and  Albany,  are  elected 
by  very  nearly  as  many  voters  as  will  be  entitled  to  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  congress,  calculating  on  the  number  of  sixty- 
five  representatives  only.  It  makes  no  difference  that,  in  these 
senatorial  districts  and  counties,  a  number  of  representatives 
are  voted  for  by  each  elector  at  the  same  time.  JI  the  same 
electors,  at  the  same  time,  are  capable  of  choosing  four  or  five 
representatives,  they  cannot  be  incapable  of  choosing  one. 
Pennsylvania  is  an  additional  example.  Some  of  her  counties, 
which  elect  her  state  representatives,  are  almost  as  large  as 
her  districts  will  be  by  which  her  federal  representatives  will 
be  elected.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  supposed  to  contain 
between  fifly  and  sixty  thousand  souls.  It  will,  therefore, 
form  nearly  two  districts  for  the  choice  of  federal  representa- 
tives. It  forms,  however,  but  one  county,  in  which  every 
elector  votes  for  each  of  its  representatives  in  the  state  legis- 
lature. And  what  may  appear  to  be  still  more  directly  to  our 
purpose,  the  whole  city  actually  elects  a  single  member  for  the 
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executive  council.    This  ia  the  case  in  all  the  other  counties  of 
the  state. 

Are  not  these  facts  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  fallacy, 
which  has  been  employed  against  the  branch  of  the  federal 
government  under  consideration?  Has  it  appeared  on  trial, 
that  the  senators  of  New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  New- 
York  ;  or  the  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania ;  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  in  the  two  last  states,  have  betrayed  any 
peculiar  disposition  to  sacrifice  the  many  to  the  few ;  or  are  in 
any  respect  less  worthy  of  their  places,  than  the  representa- 
tives and  magistrates  appointed  in  other  states,  by  very  small 
divisions  of  the  people  7    - 

But  there  are  cases  of  a  stronger  complexion,  than  any  which 
I  have  yet  quoted.  One  branch  of  the  legislature  of  Con- 
necticut is  so  constituted,  that  each  member  of  it  is  elected  by 
the  whole  state.  So  is  the  governor  of  that  state,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  of  this  state,  and  the  president  of  Kew-Hamp- 
shire.  I  leave  every  man  to  decide,  whether  the  result  of  any 
one  of  these  experiments,  can  be  said  to  countenance  a  suspicion, 
that  a  diffusive  mode  of  choosing  representatives  of  the 
people,  tends  to  elevate  traitors,  and  to  undermine  the  public 
lib)Brty. 

FUBLIUS. 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  IN    RELATION    TO    THE  FUTURE 

AUGBfENTATION  OF  THE  MEMBERS. 

The  remaining  charge  against  the  house  of  representatives, 
which  I  am  to  examine,  is  grounded  on  a  supposition  that  the 
number  of  members  will  not  be  augmented  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  progress  of  population  may  demand. 

It  has  been  admitted  that  this  objection,  if  well  supported, 
would  have  great  weight.  The  following  observations  will 
show,  that,  like  most  other  objections  against  the  constitution, 
it  can  only  |>roceed  from  a  partial  view  of  the  subject;  or  firom 
a  jealousy  which  discolours  and  disfigures  every  object  which  it 
beholds. 

1.  Those  who  urge  the  objection,  seem  not  to  have  recol- 
lected, that  the  federal  constitution  will  not  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  state  constitutions,  in  the  security  provided 
for  a  gradual  augmentation  of  the  number  of  representatives. 
The  number  which  is  to  prevail  in  the  first  instance,  is  declared 
to  be  temporary.  Its  duration  is  limited  to  the  short  term  of 
three  years. 

Within  every  successive  term  of  ten  years,  a  census  of  in- 
habitants is  to  be  repeated.  The  unequivocal  objects  of  these 
repru] aliens  are,  first,  to  re-adjust,  from  time  to  time,  the  appor- 
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tionment  of  repreBentatives  to  the  number  of  inhabitants; 
under  the  single  exception,  that  each  state  shall  have  one  rep- 
resentative at  least :  Secondly,  to  augment  the  number  of  rep- 
resontatiyes  at  the  same  periods;  under  the  sole  limitation,  that 
the  whole  number  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  If  we  review  the  constitutions  of  the  several 
states,  we  shall  find  that  some  of  them  contain  no  determinate 
regulations  on  this  subject;  that  others  correspond  pretty  much 
on  this  point  with  the  federal  constitution;  and  that  the  most 
effectual  security  in  any  of  them,  is  resolvable  into  a  mere 
directory  provision. 

2.  As  far  as  experience  has  taken  place  on  this  subject,  a 
gradual  increase  of  representatives  under  the  state  consti- 
tutiond,  has  at  least  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  constituents; 
and  it  appears  that  the  former  have  been  as  ready  to  concur  in 
such  measures,  as  the  latter  have  been  to  call  for  them. 

8.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  federal  constitution,  which 
insures  a  watchful  attention  in  a  majority  both  of  the  people 
and  of  their  representatives,  to  a  constitutional  augmentation 
of  the  latter.  The  peculiarity  lies  in  this,  that  one  branch  of 
the  legislature  is  a  representation  of  citizens ;  the  other  of  the 
states :  In  the  former,  consequently,  the  larger  states  will  have 
most  weight;  in  the  latter,  the  advantage' will  be  in  favour  of 
the  smaller  states.  From  this  circumstance  it  may  with  cer^ 
tainty  bo  inferred,  that  the  larger  states  will  be  strenuous 
advocates  for  increasing  the  number  and  weight  of  that  part 
of  the  legislature,  in  which  their  influence  predominates.  And 
it  so  happens,  that  four  only  of  the  largest,  will  have  a  majority 
of  the  whole  votes  in  the  house  of  representatives.  Bhould  the 
representatives  or  people,  therefore,  of  the  smaller  states, 
oppose  at  any  time  a  reasonable  addition  of  members,  a  coalition 
of  a  very  few  states  will  be  sufficient  to  over-rule  the  opposi- 
tion; a  coalition,  which,  notwithstanding  the  rivalship  and 
local  prejudices  which  might  prevent  it  on  ordinary  occasionb, 
would  not  fail  to  take  place,  when  not  merely  prompted  by 
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common  interest,  but  justified  bj  equity  and  the  principles  Of 
the  constitution. 

It  may  be  alleged,  perhaps,  that  the  senate  would  bo 
prompted  by  like  motives  to  an  adverse  coalition;  and  as  their 
concurrence  would  be  indispensable,  the  just  and  constitutional 
views  of  the  other  branch  might  be  defeated.  This  is  the 
difficulty  which  has  probably  created  the  most  serious  appre- 
hensions in  the  jealous  friends  of  a  numerous  representation. 
Fortunately  it  is  among  the  difficulties  which,  existing  only  in 
appearance,  vanish  on  a  close  and  accurate  inspection.  The 
following  reflections  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  be  admitted  to  be 
conclusive  and  satisfactory  on  this  point. 

Notwithstanding  the  equal  authority  which  will  subsist 
between  the  two  houses  on  all  legislative  subjects,  except  the 
originating  of  money  bills,  it  cannot  bo  doubted,  that  the  house 
composed  of  the  greater  number,  when  supported  by  the  more 
powerful  states,  and  speaking  the  known  and  determined  sense 
of  a  majority  of  the  people,  will  have  no  small  advantage  in  a 
question  depending  on  the  comparative  firmness  of  the  two 
houses. 

This  advantage  must  be  increased  by  the  consciousness  felt 
by  the  same  side,  of  being  supported  in  its  demands,  by  right, 
by  reason,  and  by  the  constitution ;  and  the  consciousness  on 
the  opposite  side,  of  contending  against  the  force  of  all  these 
solemn  considerations. 

It  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that  in  the  gradation  between 
the  smallest  and  largest  states,  there  are  several,  which,  though 
most  likely  in  general  to  arrange  themselves  among  the  former, 
are  too  little  removed  in  extent  and  population  from  the  latter, 
to  second  an  opposition  to  their  just  and  legitimate  pretensions. 
Hence  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  a  majority  of  votes,  even 
in  the  senate,  would  bo  unfriendly  to  proper  augmentations  in 
the  number  of  representatives. 

It  will  not  be  looking  too  far  to  add,  that  the  senators  from 
all  the  now  states  may  bo  gained  over  to  the  just  views  of  tho 
house  of  represontativos,  by  an  expedient  too  obvious  to  be 
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overlooked.  As  these  states  will,  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
advancd  in  population  with  peculiar  rapidity,  they  will  be 
interested  in  fVequent  re-apportionments  of  the  representatives 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  large  states,  therefore,  who 
will  prevail  in  the  house  of  representatives,  will  have  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  make  re -apportionments  and  augmentations 
mutually  conditions  of  each  other;  and  the  senators  from  all 
the  most  growing  states  will  bo  bound  to  contend  for  the  latter, 
by  the  interest  which  their  states  will  feel  in  the  former. 

These  considerations  seem  to  afford  ample  security  on  this 
subject;  and  ought  alone  to  satisfy  all  the  doubts  and  fears 
which  have  been  indulged  with  regard  to  it.  Admitting,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  all  be  insufficient  to  subdue  the  unjust 
policy  of  the  smaller  states,  or  their  predominant  influence  in 
the  councils  of  the  senate;  a  constitutional  and  infallible 
J  Resource  still  remains  with  the  larger  states,  bywHich-  they 
will  be  able  at' all  times  to  accomplish  their  just  purposes.  The 
house  of  representatives  caiT^bTorily  refuse,  but  they  alone  can 
propose  the  supplies  requisite  for  the  support  of  government. 
They,  in  a  word,  hold  the  purse ;  that  powerful  instrument  by 
which  we  behold  in  the  history  of  the  British  constitution  an 
infant  and  humble  representation  of  the  people,  gradually 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  its  activity  and  importance,  and  finally 
reducing,  as  far  as  it  seems  to  have  wished,  all  the  overgrown 
2)rerogatives  of  the  other  branches  of  the  government.  Thi? 
power  over  the  purse,  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  the  most 
complete  and  effectual  weapon,  with  which  any  constitution 
can  arm  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  for 
obtaining  a  redress  of  every  grievance,  and  for  carrying  into 
effect  every  just  and  salutary  measure. 

But  will  not  the  house  of  representatives  be.  as  much  inter- 
ested as  the  senate,  in  maintaining  the  government  in  its  proper 
functions,  and  will  they  not  therefore  be  unwilling  to  stake  its 
existence  or  its  reputation  on  the  pliancy  of  the  senate?  Or 
if  such  a  trial  of  firmness  between  the  two  branches  were 
hazarded,  would  not  the  one  be  as  likely  first  So  yield  as  the 
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other?  Those  questions  will  create  no  difficulty  with  those, 
who  reflect,  that  in  all  cases,  the  smaller  the  number,  and  the 
more  permanent  and  conspicuous  the  station  of  men  in  power, 
the  stronger  must  be  the  interest  which  they  will  individually 
feel  in  whatever  concerns  the  government.  Those  who  repre- 
ftgnt  tbfl  dignity  5>f-t^*'^^*-^^™*^^*T^^'^^"*'"".y"*  "^  ni.li<w>-n^4»AiTiift^ 
^wiUbe  pajlicnlarly-sensiblfl'  tO"  BVery  prospect  of  public  d 


or  of  a  dishonoxiftblft.JBtagnation.'^n^publio  affaijca»^  To  those 
Lses  we  are  to  ascribe  the  continual  triumph  of  the  British 
house  of  commons  over  the  other  branches  of  the  government, 
whenever  the  engine  of  a  money  bill  has  been  employed.  An 
absolute  inflexibility  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  although  it  could 
not  have  failed  to  involve  every  department  of  the  state  in  the 
general  confusion,  has  neither  been  apprehended  nor  experi- 
enced. The  utmost  degree  of  firmness  that  can  be  displayed 
by  the  federal  senate  or  president,  will  not  be  more  than  equal 
to  a  resistance,  in  which  they  will  be  supported  by  constitu- 
tional and  patriotic  principles. 

In  this  review  of  the  constitution  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, I  have  passed  over  the  circumstance  of  economy,  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  might  have  had  some  effect  in 
lessening  the  temporary  number  of  representatives;  and  a 
disregard  of  which  would  probably  have  been  as  rich  a  theme 
of  declamation  against  the  constitution,  as  has  been  furnished 
by  the  smallnoss  of  the  number  proposed.  I  omit  also  any 
remarks  on  the  difficulty  which  might  be  found,  under  present 
circumstances,  in  engaging  in  the  federal  service  a  large  number 
of  such  characters  as  the  people  will  probably  elect.  One 
observation,  however,  I  must  be  permitted  to  add  on  this  subr 
ject,  as  claiming,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  serious  attention. 
It  is,  that  in  all  legislative  assemblies,  the  greater  the  number 
composing  them  may  be,  the  fewer  will  be  the  men  who  will 
in  fact  direct  their  proceedings.  In  the  first  place,  the  more 
numerous  any  assembly  may  be,  of  whatever  characters  com- 
posed, the  greater  is  known  to  be  the  ascendancy  of  passion 
over  reason.     In  the  next  place,  the  larger  the  number,  the 
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greater  will  be  the  proportion  of  members  of  limited  informa- 
tion and  of  weak  capacities.  Now  it  is  precisely  on  characters 
of  this  description,  that  the  eloquence  and  address  of  the  few 
are  known  to  act  with  all  their  force.  In  the  ancient  republics, 
where  the  whole  body  of  the  people  assembled  in  person,  a  . 
single  orator,  or  an  artfVil  statesman,  was  generally  seen  to 
t  ^  rule  with  as  complete  a  sway,  as  if  a  sceptre  had  been  placed 
in  his  single  hands.  Onthe  same  principIs^ha,mQrQ.jilultitu- 
dinous  a_represratatij.ejusombiy_may.be. rendered,  the  more 
S^  it  will  partake  of  the  infirmities  incident  to  collective  meetings 

of  the  people.    Ignorance  will  be  the  dupe  of  cunning;  and 
^  passion  the  slave  of  sophistry  and  declamation.    The  people 

»  can  never  err  more  than  in  supposing,  that  by  multiplying 

their  representatives  beyond  a  certain  limit,  they  strengthen 
.  ,  .        the  barrier  against  the  government  of  a  few.    Experience  will 
^  ^        /or  ever  admonish  them,  that,  on  the  contrary,  after  securiiig  a  J 
I  sufficient  number  for  the  purposes  of  safety  ^  of  local  information^  and  of  / 
V;^  jdiffusive  sympathy  with  the  whole  society,  they  will  counteract  their  \ 

^  J  own  views,  by  every  addition  to  their  representatives.    The 

countenance  of  the  government  may  become  more  democratic; 
but  the  soul  that  animates  it,  will  be  more  oligarchic.  The 
machine  will  be  enlarged,  but  the  fewer,  and  often  the  more 
secret,  will  be  the  springs  by  which  its  motions  are  directed. 

Ab  connected  with  the  objection  against  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives, may  properly  be  here  noticed,  that  which  has  been 
suggested  against  the  number  made  competent  for  legislative 
business.'  It  has  been  said  that  more  than  a  majority  ou^ht  to 
have  been  required  for  a  quorum,  and  in  particular  cases,  if  not 
lii  all7more~than  a  majority  of  a  quorum  for  a  decision. 

That  some  advantages  might  have  resulted  from  such  a  pre- 
caution, cannot  be  denied.  It  might  have  been  an  additional 
shield  to  some  particular  interests,  and  another  obstacle  gene- 
rally to  hasty  and  partial  measures.  But  these  considerations 
are  outweighed  by  the  inconveniences  in  the  opposite  scale,  in 
all  cases  where  justice,  or  the  general  good,  might  require  new 
laws  to  be  passed,  or  active  measures  to  be  pursued,  the  fundi* 
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''^  ^J  mental  principle  of  fVee  government  would  be  reversed.  It 
'i^^^'^'  \  would  be  no  longer  the  majoritv  that  would  rule;  the  power 
^    ^     y  would  be  traneferrft^  tn  thi>  i^infirSfy     Wnmm^iha  /ifttAfiaixrA 

vj     «.  ^t>  privilege  limited  to  particular  ..caqe9»^anjntere8ted- minority^ 

f^  ({ -might  take  a<ivantagooLUJta«6kreen4hem8elTeeH(yromrequitable 

'Bacrifibes  to  the  general  weal,  or  in  particular  emergencies  to 

\'~>     /^  eittdri'  unreasonable  indulgences.    Lastly,  it  would  facilitate 

>  ^  and  foster  the  banefhl  practice  of  secessions  j  a  practice  which 

K  <^  has  shown  itself,  even  in  states  where  a  majority  only  is  re- 

^X^^  quired;  a  practice  subversive  of  all  the  principles  of  order  and 

^^  regular  government;  a  practice  which  leads  more  directly  to 

public  convulsions,  and  the  ruin  of  popular  governments,  than 

any  other  which  has  yet  been  displayed  among  us. 

PUBLIUS. 
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CONCERNINQ  THE  BEQULATION  OF  ELECTIONS. 

The  natural  order  of  the  subject  leads  us  to  considery  in  this  * 
place,  that  provision  of  the  constitution  which  authorizes  the 
national  legislature  to  regulate,  in  the  last  resort,  the  election 
of  its  own  members.  * 

It  is  in  these  words:  <<  The  times,  places^  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  senators  and  representatives,  shall  be  prescribed 
in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  congress  may, 
at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations^  except  as  to 
places  of  choosing  senators."*  This  provision  has  not  only 
been  declaimed  against  by  those  who  condemn  the  constitution 
in  the  gross ;  but  it  has  been  censured  by  those  who  have  ob- 
jected with  less  latitude,  and  greater  moderation;  and,  in  one 
instance,  it  has  been  thought  exceptionable  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  declared  himself  the  advocate  of  every  other  part  of 
the  system. 

I  am  greatly  mistaken,  notwithstanding,  if  there  be  any  arti- 
cle in  the  whole  plan  more  completely  defensible  than  thin.  Its 
propriety  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  this  plain  proposition, 
that  every  government  aught  to  contain  in  itself  the  means  of  its  own 
preservation.    Every  just  reasoner  will,  at  first  sight,  approve  an 

*  let  Clause,  4th  Section  of  the  let  Article. 
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ftdherenoe  to  this  rale  in  the  work  of  the  conyentioa;  and  will 
disapprove  everj  deviation  from  it,  which  may  not  appear  to 
have  been  dictated  by  the  necessity  of  incorporating  into  the 
work  some  particular  ingredient,  with  which  a  rigid  conformity 
to  the  rule  was  incompatible.  Even  in  this  case,  though  he 
may  acquiesce  in  the  necessity,  yet  he  will  not  cease  to  regard 
a  departure  from  so  fundamental  a  principle,  as  a  portion  of 
imperfection  in  the  system  which  may  prove  the  seed  of  future 
weakness,  and  perhaps  anarchy. 

It  will  not  be  alleged,  that  an  election  law  could  have  been 
framed  and  inserted  in  the  constitution,  which  would  have  been 
applicable  to  every  probable  change  in  the  situation  of  the 
country;  and  it  will,  therefore,  not  be  denied,  that  a  discre- 
tionary power  over  elections  ought  to  exist  somewhere.  It 
will,  I  presume,  be  as  readily  conceded,  that  there  were  only 
three  ways  in  which  this  power  could  have  been  reasonably 
organized;  that  it  must  either  have  been  lodged  wholly  in  the 
national  legislature,  or  wholly  in  the  state  legislatures,  or  pri- 
marily in  the  latter,  and  ultimately  in  the  former.  The  last 
mode  has  with  reason  been  preferred  by  the  convention.  They 
have  submitted  the  regulation  of  elections  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  local  administrations; 
which,  in  ordinary  cases,  and  when  no  improper  views  prevail, 
may  be  both  more  convenient  and  more  satisfactory;  but  they 
have  reserved  to  the  national  authority  a  right  to  interpose, 
whenever  extraordinary  circumstances  might  render  that  interr 
position  necessary  to  its  safety. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  an  exclusive  power 
of  regulating  elections  for  the  national  government,  in  the 
hands  of  the  state  legislatures,  would  leave  the  existence  of 
the  union  entirely  at  their  mercy.  They  could  at  any  moment 
annihilate  it,  by  neglecting  to  provide  for  the  choice  of  persona 
to  administer  its  affairs.  It  is  to  little  purpose  to  say,  that  a 
neglect  or  omission  of  this  kind  would  not  be  likely  to  take 
place.  The  constitutional  possibility  of  the  thing,  without  an 
eqipvalcnt  for  the  risk,  is  an  unanswerable  objection.    Nor  has 
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any  tfatisfactoiy  reason  been  yet  assigned  for  incurring  that 
risk.  The  extravagant  surmises  of  a  distempered  jealousy, 
can  never  be  dignified  with  that  character.  If  we  are  in  a 
liumour  to  presume  abuses  of  power,  it  is  as  fair  to  presume 
them  on  the  part  of  the  state  governments,  as  on  the  part  of 
the  general  government.  And  as  it  is  more  consonant  to  the 
rules  of  a  just  theory,  to  intrust  the  union  with  the  care  of  its 
own  existence,  than  to  transfer  that  care  to  any  other  hands; 
if  abuses  of  power  are  to  be  hazarded  on  the  one  side  or  on 
the  other,  it  is  more  rational  to  hazard  them  where  the  power 
would  naturally  be  placed,  than  where  it  would  unnaturally  be 
placed. 

Suppose  an  article  had  been  introduced  into  the  constitution, 
empowering  the  United  States  to  regulate  the  elections  for  the 
particular  states,  would  any  man  have  hesitated  to  condemn  it, 
both  as  an  unwarrantable  transposition  of  power,  and  as  a  pre- 
meditated engine  for  the  destruction  of  the  state  governments  ? 
The  violation  of  principle,  in  this  case,  would  have  required  no 
comment  3  and,  to  an  unbiassed  observer,  it  will  not  be  less 
apparent  in  the  project  of  subjecting  the  existence  of  the  na- 
tional government,  in  a  similar  respect,  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
state  governments.  An  impartial  view  of  the  matter  cannot 
fail  to  result  in  a  conviction  that  each,  as  far  as  possible,  ought 
to  depend  on  itself  for  its  own  preservation. 

As  an  objection  to  this  position,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  national  senate,  would  involve  in  its  full 
extent  the  danger  which  it  is  suggested  might  flow  fVom  an 
exclusive  power  in  the  state  legislatures  to  regulate  the  federal 
elections.  It  may  be  alleged,  that  by  declining  the  appoint- 
ment of  senators,  they  might  at  any  time  give  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  union ;  and  from  this  it  may  be  inferred,  that  as  its  exist- 
ence would  be  thus  rendered  dependent  upon  them  in  30 
essential  a  point,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  intrusting  them 
with  it,  in  the  particular  case  under  consideration.  The  interest 
of  each  state,  it  may  be  added,  to  maintain  its  representation 
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fn  the  national  councils,  would  be  a  complete  security  againsi 
an  abuse  of  the  trust. 

This  argument,  though  specious,  will  not,  upon  examination^ 
be  found  solid.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  state  legislatures* 
by  forbearing  the  appointment  of  senators,  may  destroy  the 
national  government.  But  it  will  not  follow,  that  because  they 
have  the  power  to  do  this  in  one  instance,  they  ought  to  have 
it  in  every  other.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  such  a  power  may  be  far  more  decisive,  without 
any  motive  to  recommend  their  admission  into  the  system, 
equally  cogent  with  that  which  must  have  regulated  the  COU'^ 
duct  of  the  convention,  in  respect  to  the  formation  of  the 
senate.  So  far  as  that  mode  of  formation  may  expose  the 
union  to  the  possibility  of  injury  from  .the  state  legislatures,  it 
is  an  evil ;  but  it  is  an  evil,  which  could  not  have  been  avoided 
without  excluding  the  states,  in  their  political  capacities,  wholly 
from  a  place  in  the  organization  of  the  national  government. 
If  this  had  been  done,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  interpreted 
into  an  entire  dereliction  of  the  federal  principle ;  and  would 
certainly  have  deprived  the  state  governments  of  that  absolute 
safe-guard,  which  they  will  enjoy  mider  this  provision.  But 
however  wise  it  may  have  been,  to  have  submitted  in  this  in- 
stance to  an  inconvenience,  for  the  attainment  of  a  necessary 
advantage  or  a  greater  good,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
thence  to  favour  an  accumulation  of  the  evil,  where  no  neces- 
sity urges,  nor  any  greater  good  invites. 

It  may  also  be  easily  discerned,  that  the  national  govern- 
ment would  run  a  much  greater  risk,  from  a  power  in  the  state 
legislatures  over  the  elections  of  its  house  of  representatives, 
than  from  their  power  of  appointing  the  members  of  its  senate. 
The  senators  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  period  of  six  years;  there 
is  to  be  a  rotation,  by  which  the  seats  of  a  third  part  of  them 
are  to  be  vacated,  and  replenished  every  two  years;  and  no 
state  is  to  be  entitled  to  more  than  two  senators :  A  quorum  of 
the  body,  is  to  consist  of  sixteen  members.  The  joint  result  of 
these  circumstances  would  be,  that  a  temporary  combination 
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of  a  foTV  states,  to  intermit  the  appointment  of  senators,  could 
neither  annul  the  existence,  nor  impair  the  activity,  of  the 
body  t  And  it  is  not  from  a  general  and  permanent  combina- 
tion of  the  states,  that  we  can  have  any  thing  to  fear.  The 
first  might  proceed  from  sinister  designs  in  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  a  few  of  the  state  legislatures ;  the  last  would  suppose 
a  fixed  and  rooted  disaffection  in  the  great  body  of  the  people ; 
which  will  either  never  exist  at  all,  or  will,  in  all  probability, 
proceed  from  an  experience  of  the  inaptitude  of  the  general 
government  to  the  advancement  of  their  happiness ;  in  which 
event,  no  good  citizen  could  desire  its  continuance. 

But  with  regard  to  the  federal  house  of  representativeSf  there 
is  intended  to  be  a  general  election  of  members  once  in  two 
years.  If  the  state  legislatures  were  to  be  invested  with  an 
exclusive  power  of  regulating  these  elections,  every  period  of 
making  them  would  be  a  delicate  crisis  in  the  national  situa- 
tion ;  which  might  issue  in  a  dissolution  of  the  union,  if  the 
leaders  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  states  should  have 
entered  into  a  previous  conspiracy  to  prevent  an  election. 

I  shall  not  deny  that  there  is  a  degree  of  weight  in  the  obser- 
vation, that  the  interest  of  each  state  to  be  represented  in  the 
federal  councils,  will  be  a  security  against  the  abuse  of  a  power 
over  its  elections  in  the  hands  of  the  state  legislatures.  But 
the  security  will  not  be  considered  as  complete,  by  those  who 
attend  to  the  force  of  an  obvious  distinction  between  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  in  the  public  felicity,  and  the  interest  of 
their  local  rulers  in  the  power  and  consequence  of  their  officcH. 
The  people  of  America  may  be  warmly  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  union,  at  times  when  the  particular  rulers  of  par- 
ticular states,  stimulated  by  the  natural  rivalship  of  power,  and 
by  the  hopes  of  personal  aggrandizement,  and  supported  by  a 
strong  faction  in  each  of  those  states,  may  be  in  a  very  oppo- 
site temper.  This  diversity  of  sentiment  between  a  majority 
of  the  people,  and  the  individuals  who  have  the  greatest  credit 
in  their  councils,  is  exemplified  in  some  of  the  states  at  the 
present  moment,  on  the  present  question..   The  scheme   of 
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separate  confederacioB,  which  will  always  multiply  the  chances 
of  ambition,  will  be  a  never  failing  bait  to  all  such  influential 
characters  in  the  state  administrations,  as  are  capable  of  pre- 
ferring their  own  emolument  and  advancement  to  the  public 
weal.  With  so  effectual  a  weapon  in  their  hands  as  the  ex- 
clusive power  of  regulating  elections  for  the  national  govern- 
ment, a  combination  of  a  few  such  men,  in  a  few  of  the  most 
considerable  states,  where  the  temptation  will  always  be  the 
strongest,  might  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  union ;  by 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  some  casual  dissatisfaction  among 
the  people,  and  which  perhaps  they  may  themselves  have 
excited,  to  discontinue  the  choice  of  members  for  the  federal 
house  of  representatives.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that 
a  firm  union  of  this  country,  under  an  efficient  government, 
will  probably  bo  an  increasing  object  of  jealousy  to  more  than 
one  nation  of  Europe;  and  that  enterprises  to  subvert  it  will 
sometimes  originate  in  the  intrigues  of  foreign  powers,  and  will 
seldom  fail  to  be  patronised  and  abetted  by  some  of  them.  Its  . 
preservation  therefore  ought  in  no  case,  that  can  be  avoided,  to 
be  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  any  but  those,  whose 
situation  will  uniformly  beget  an  immediate  interest  in  the 
faithful  and  vigilant  performance  of  the  trust. 

PUBLIUS. 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUBD. 

Wb  have  soon,  that  an  incontrolable  power  over  the  ele(  tion? 
for  the  federal  government  could  not,  without  hazard,  be  com- 
mitted to  the  state  legislatures.  Let  us  now  see  what  are  the 
dangers  on  the  other  side ;  that  is,  from  confiding  the  ultimate 
right  of  regulating  its  own  elections  to  the  union  itself.  It  is 
not  pretended,  that  this  right  would  ever  be  used  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  state  from  its  share  in  the  representation.  The 
•  interest  of  all  would,  in  this  roBjicet  at  least,  be  the  security  of 
all.  But  it  is  alleged,  that  it  might  bo  employed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  promote  the  election  of  some  favourite  class  of 
men  in  exclusion  of  others ;  by  confining  the  places  of  election 
to  particular  districts,  and  rendering  it  impracticable  for  the 
citizens  at  large  to  partake  in  the  choice.  Of  all  chimerical 
suppositions,  this  soems  to  be  the  most  chimerical.  On  the  one 
hand,  no  rational  calculation  of  probabilities  would  lead  us  to 
imagine,  that  the  disposition,  which  a  conduct  so  violent  and 
extraordinary  would  imply,  could  ever  find  its  way  into  the 
national  councils;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  concluded 
with  certainty,  that  if  so  improper  a  spirit  should  ever  gain 
admittance  into  them,  it  would  display  itself  in  a  form  alto- 
gether different  and  far  more  decisive. 
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The  improbability  of  tho  attempt,  may  bo  satiefaciorily  in- 
ferred from  this  single  reflection,  that  it  could  never  be  made 
without  causing  an  immediate  revolt  of  the  great  body  of  tho 
people,  headed  and  directed  by  the  state  governments.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive,  that  this  characteristic  right  of  freedom 
may,  in  certain  turbulent  and  factious  seasons,  be  violated  in 
respect  to  a  particular  class  of  citizens  by  a  victorious  majority; 
but  that  so  fundamental  a  privilege,  in  a  country  situated  and 
enlightened  as  this  is,  should  be  invaded  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  by  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  govei*n- 
ment,  without  occasioning  a  popular  revolution,  is  altogether 
inconceivable  and  incredible. 

In  addition  to  this  general  reflection,  there  are  con9iderations 
of  a  more  precise  nature,  which  forbid  all  apprehension  on  tho 
subject.  Tho  dissimilarity  in  tho  ingredients,  which  will  com- 
pose the  national  government,  and  still  more  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  will  be  brought  into  action  in  its  various  branches, 
must  form  a  powerful  obstacle  to  a  concert  of  views,  in  any 
partial  scheme  of  elections.  There  is  sufficient  diversity  in  tho 
state  of  property,  in  the  genius,  manners,  and  habits  of  the 
people  of  the  different  parts  of  the  union,  to  occasion  a  material 
diversity  of  disposition  in  their  representatives  towards  the 
different  ranks  and  conditions  in  society.  And  though  an  inti- 
mate intercourse  under  the  same  government,  will  promote  a 
gradual  assimilation  of  temper  and  sentiment,  yet  there  are 
causes  as  well  physical  as  moral,  which  may,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  permanently  nourish  different  propensities  and  in- 
clinations in  this  particular.  But  the  circumstance  which  will 
bo  likely  to  have  the  greatest  influence  in  the  matter,  will  be 
the  dissimilar  modes  of  constituting  the  several  component 
parts  of  the  government.  The  house  of  representatives  being 
to  be  elected  immediately  by  the  people;  the  senate  by  the 
state  legislatures;  the  president  by  electors  chosen  for  that 
()urpo8o  by  the  people ;  there  would  be  little  probability  of  a 
'  common  interest  to  cement  these  different  branches  in  a  predi- 
lection for  any  particular  class  of  electors.. 
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As  to  the  senatOi  it  is  impossible  that  any  regulation  of  '*  time 
and  manner/'  which  is  all  that  is  proposed  to  be  submitted  to 
the  national  government  in  respect  to  that  body,  can  affect  the 
spirit  which  will  direct  the  choice  of  its  members.  The  collec- 
tive sense  of  the  state  legislatures,  can  never  be  influenced  by 
extraneous  circumstances  of  that  sort:  A  consideration  which 
alone  ought  to  satisfy  us  that  the  discrimination  apprehended 
would  never  be  attempted.  For  what  inducement  could  the 
senate  have  to  concur  in  a  preference  in  which  itself  would  not 
be  included  ?  Or  to  what  purpose  would  it  be  established  in 
reference  to  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  if  it  could  not  be 
extended  to  the  other  f  The  composition  of  the  one  would  in 
this  case  oounteract  that  of  the  other.  And  we  can  never  sup- 
pose that  it  would  embrace  the  appointments  to  the  senate, 
unless  we  can  at  the  same  time  suppose  the  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion of  the  state  legislatures.  If  we  make  the  latter  supposition, 
it  then  becomes  immaterial  where  the  power  in  question  is 
placed ;  whether  in  their  hands,  or  in  those  of  the  union. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  object  of  this  capricious  partiality  in 
the  national  councils?  Is  it  to  be  exercised  in  a  discrimination 
between  the  different  departments  of  industry,  or  between  the 
different  kinds  of  property,  or  between  the  different  degrees  of 
property  ?  Will  it  lean  in  favour  of  the  landed  interest,  or  the 
monicd  interest,  or  the  mercantile  interest,  or  the  manufuctur- 
ing  interest?  Or,  to  speak  in  the  fashionable  language  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  constitution*,  will  it  court  the  elevation  of 
the  "wealthy  and  the  well-born,"  to  the  exclusion  and  debase- 
ment of  all  the  rest  of  the  society  ? 

If  this  partiality  is  to  be  exerted  in  favour  of  those,  who  are 
concerned  in  any  particular  description  of  industry  or  property, 
I  presume  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  the  competition  for 
it,  will  lie  between  landed  men  and  merchants.  And  I  scruple 
not  to  affirm,  that  it  is  infinitely  less  likely  that  either  of  them 
should  gain  an  ascendant  in  the  national  councils,  than  that  the 
one  or  the  other  of  them  should  predominate  in  all  the  local 
councils.    The  inference  will  be,  that  a  conduct  tending  to  give 
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iin  undue  preference  to  either,  is  much  less  to  be  areaded  from 
the  former  than  fVom  the  latter. 

The  several  states  are  tn  various  degrees  addicted  to  agricul- 
ture  and  commerce.  In  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  the  first  in 
predominant.  In  a  few  of  them,  however,  the  latter  nearly 
divides  its  empire;  and  in  most  of  them  has  a  considerable 
share  of  influence.  In  proportion  as  either  prevails,  it  will  be 
conveyed  into  the  national  representation;  and  for  the  very 
reason,  that  this  will  be  an  emanation  fVom  a  greater  variety 
of  interests,  and  in  much  more  various  proportions,  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  single  state,  it  will  be  much  less  apt  to  espouse 
either  of  them,  with  a  decided  partiality,  than  the  representation 
of  any  single  state. 

In  a  country  consisting  chiefly  of  the  cultivators  of  land, 
where  the  rules  of  an  equal  representation  obtain,  the  landed 
interest  must,  upon  the  whole,  preponderate  in  the  government. 
As  long  as  this  interest  prevails  in  most  of  the  state  legislatures, 
so  long  it  must  maintain  a  correspondent  superiority  in  the 
national  senate,  which  will  generally  be  a  faithful  copy  of  the 
majorities  of  those  assemblies.  It  cannot  therefore  be  pre- 
sumed, that  a  sacrifice  of  the  landed  to  the  mercantile  class, 
will  ever  be  a  favourite  object  of  this  branch  of  the  federal 
legislature.  In  applying  thus  particularly  to  the  senate  a 
general  observation  suggested  by  the  situation  of  the  country, 
I  am  governed  by  the  consideration,  that  the  credulous  votaries 
of  state  power  cannot,  upon  their  own  principles,  suspect  that 
the  state  legislatures  would  be  warped  from  their  duty  by  any 
external  influence.  But  as  in  reality  the  same  situation  must 
have  the  same  effect,  in  the  primitive  composition  at  least 
of  the  federal  house  of  representatives;  an  improper  biass 
towards  the  mercantile  class,  is  as  little  to  be  expected  from 
this  quarter  or  from  the  other. 

In  order  perhaps  to  give  countenance  to  the  objection  at  any 
rate,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  not  danger  of  an  opposite  biass 
in  the  national  government,  which  may  produce  an  endeavour 
to  secure  a  monoply  of  the  federal  administration  to  the  landed 
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class  ?  As  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  supposition  of  such 
a  biass  will  have  any  terrors  for  those  who  would  be  immedi- 
ately injured  by  it,  a  laboured  answer  to  this  question  will  bo 
dispensed  with.  It  will  bo  sufficient  to  remark,  first,  that  for 
the  reasons  elsewhere  assigned,  it  is  loss  likely  that  any  decided 
partiality  should  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  union,  than  in 
those  of  any  of  its  members.  Secondly,  that  there  would  be 
no  temptation  to  violate  the  constitution  in  favor  of  the  landed 
class,  because  that  class  would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
enjoy  as  great  a  preponderancy  as  itself  could  desire.  And 
thirdly,  that  men  accustomed  to  investigate  the  sources  of 
public  prosperity,  upon  a  large  scale,  must  be  too  well  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  of  commerce,  to  be  inclined  to  inflict  upon 
it  so  deep  a  wound,  as  would  be  occasioned  by  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  those  who  would  best  understand  its  interests,  fVom  a 
share  in  the  management  of  them.  The  importance  of  com- 
merce in  the  view  of  revenue  alone,  must  effectually  guard  it 
against  the  enmity  of  a  body,  which  would  be  continually 
importuned  in  its  favor,  by  the  urgent  calls  of  public  necessity. 

I  the  rather  consult  brevity  in  discussing  the  probability  of  a 
preference  founded  upon  a  discrimination  between  the  different 
kinds  of  industry  and  property,  because,  as  far  as  I  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  objectors,  they  contemplate  a  discrimination 
of  another  kind.  They  appear  to  have  in  view,  as  the  objects 
of  the  preference  with  which  they  endeavour  to  alarm  us,  those 
whom  they  designate  by  the  description  of  the  "  wealthy  and 
the  well-born."  These,  it  seems,  are  to  be  exalted  to  an  odious 
pre-eminence  over  the  rest  of  their  fellow  citizens.  At  one  time, 
however,  their  elevation  is  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
smallnoss  of  the  representative  body;  at  another  time,  it  is  to 
be  effected  by  depriving  the  people  at  large  of  the  opportunity 
of  exercising  their  right  of  siiffrago  in  the  choice  of  that  body. 

But  upon  what  principle  is  the  discrimination  of  the  plaocb 
of  election  to  be  made,  in  order  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
meditated  preference  ?  Are  the  wealthy  and  the  well-born,  as 
they  are   called,  confined  to  i)avticular  spots   in    tJie  several 
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states  f  IlaTO  thoy,  by  some  miraoulous  instinct  or  forosight, 
set  apart  in  each  of  them,  a  common  place  of  residence?  Are 
they  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  towns  and  the  cities  ?  Or  are 
they,  on  the  contrary,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
as  avarice  or  chance  may  have  happened  to  cast  their  oWn  lot, 
or  that  of  their  predecessors  f  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  (as 
every  intelligent  man  knows  it  to  be'^)  is  it  not  evident  that 
the  policy  of  confining  the  places  of  elections  to  particular 
districts,  would  be  as  subversive  of  its  own  aim,  as  it  would  be 
exceptionable  on  every  other  account?  The  truth  is,  that  there 
is  no  method  of  securing  to  the  rich  the  preference  appre- 
hended, but  by  prescribing  qualifications  of  property  either  for 
those  who  may  elect,  or  be  elected.  But  this  forms  no  part  of 
the  power  to  be  conferred  upon  the  national  government*  Its 
authority  would  be  expressly  restricted  to  the  regulation  of 
the  timeSf  the  places^  and  the  fnanner  of  elections.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  persons  who  may  choose  or  be  chosen,  as  has  been 
remarked  upon  another  occasion,  are  defined  and  fixed  in  the 
constitution ;  and  are  unalterable  by  the  legislature. 

Let  it  however  be  admitted,  for  argument  sake,  that  the  ex- 
pedient suggested  might  be  successful ;  and  let  it  at  the  same 
time  be  equally  taken  for  granted,  that  all  the  scruples  which  a 
sense  of  duty,  or  an  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  the  experi- 
ment might  inspire,  were  overcome  in  the  breasts  of  the  na- 
tional rulers;  still,  I  imagine,  it  will  hardly  be  pretended,  that 
they  could  ever  hope  to  carry  such  an  enterprise  into  execution, 
without  the  aid  of  a  military  force  sujficient  to  subdue  the 
resistance  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  improbability 
of  the  existence  of  a  force  equal  to  that  object,  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  demonstrated  in  different  parts  of  these  papers;  but 
that  the  futility  of  the  objection  under  consideration  may  ap- 
pear in  the  strongest  light,  it  shall  be  conceded  for  a  moment, 
that  such  a  force  might  exist;  and  the  national  government 
shall  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  actual  possession  of  it.  What 
will  be  the  conclusion  ?  With  a  disposition  to  invade  the  essen- 

*  Partioiilarljr  in  the  tonthern  sUtei  and  in  thia  state. 
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tial  rights  of  the  oommnnity,  and  with  the  means  of  gratifying 
that  disposition,  is  it  presumable  that  the  persons  who  were 
actuated  by  it  would  amuse  themselves  in  the  ridiculous  task 
of  fabricating  election  laws  for  securing  a  preference  to  a 
favourite  class  of  men  f  Would  they  not  be  likely  to  prefer  a 
conduct  better  adapted  to  their  own  immediate  aggrandize- 
ment? Would  they  not  rather  boldly  resolve  to  perpetuate 
themselves  in  office  by  one  decisive  act  of  usurpation,  than  to 
trust  to  precarious  expedients,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  pre- 
cautions that  might  accompany  them,  might  terminate  in  the 
dismission,  disgrace,  and  ruin  of  their  authors  7  Would  they 
not  fear  that  citizens  not  less  tenacious  than  conscious  of  their 
rights,  would  flock  from  the  remotest  extremes  of  their  respec- 
tive states  to  the  places  of  election,  to  overthrow  their  tyrants, 
and  to  substitute  men  who  would  be  disposed  to  avenge  the 
violated  majesty  of  the  people  f 

PxTBLnis. 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  AND  CONCLUDED. 

The  more  candid  opposers  of  the  provision,  contained  in  the 
plan  of  the  convention,  respecting  elections,  when  pressed  in 
argument,  will  sometimes  concede  the  propriety  of  it;  with 
this  qualification,  however,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  accom- 
panied with  a  declaration,  that  all  elections  should  be  held  in 
the  counties  whore  the  electors  reside.  This,  say  they,  was  a 
necessary  precaution  against  an  abuse  of  the  power.  A  declara- 
tion of  this  nature,  would  certainly  have  been  harmless :  So  far 
as  it  would  have  had  the  effect  of  quieting  apprehensions,  it 
might  not  have  been  undesirable.  But  it  would,  in  fact,  have 
afforded  little  or  no  additional  security  against  the  danger 
apprehended ;  and  the  want  of  it  will  never  be  considered,  by 
an  impartial  and  judicious  examiner,  as  a  serious,  still  less  as 
an  insuperable,  objection  to  the  plan.  The  different  views 
taken  of  the  subject  in  the  two  preceding  papers,  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  all  dispassionate  and  discerning  men,  that  if  the 
public  liberty  should  ever  be  the  victim  of  the  ambition  of  the 
national  rulers,  the  power  under  examination,  at  least,  will  bo 
guiltless  of  the  sacrifice. 

If  those  who  are  inclined  to  consult  their  jealousy  only, 
would  exercise  it  in  a  careful  inspection  of  the  several  state 
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constitutions,  they  would  find  little  less  room  for  disquietude 
and  alarm,  from  the  latitude  which  most  of  them  allow  in 
respect  to  elections,  than  from  that  which  is  proposed  to  he 
allowed  to  the  national  government  in  the  same  respect.  A 
review  of  their  situation,  in  this  particular,  would  tend  greatly 
to  remove  any  ill  impressions  which  may  remain  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  But,  as  that  review  would  lead  into  long  and 
tedious  details,  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  single  example 
of  the  state  in  which  I  write.    The  constitution  of  Kew-York 

• 

makes  no  other  provision  for  locality  of  elections,  than  that  the 
members  of  the  assembly  shall  be  elected  in  the  counties;  those 
of  the  senate,  in  the  great  districts  into  which  the  state  is,  or 
may  be  divided :  these  at  present  are  four  in  number,  and  com- 
prehend each  from  two  to  six  counties.  It  may  readily  be  per- 
ceived, that  it  would  not  be  more  difficult  for  the  legislature  of 
New- York  to  defeat  the  suffrages  of  the  citizens  of  Kew-York, 
by  confining  elections  to  particular  places,  than  for  the  legis- 
lature of  the  United  States  to  defeat  the  suffrages  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  union,  by  the  like  expedient.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
the  city  of  Albany  was  to  be  appointed  the  sole  place  of  election 
for  the  county  and  district  of  which  it  is  a  part,  would  not  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  speedily  become  the  only  electors  of 
the  members  both  of  the  senate  and  assembly  for  that  county 
and  district  ?  Can  we  imagine,  that  the  electors  who  reside  in 
the  remote  subdivisions  of  the  counties  of  Albany,  Saratoga, 
Cambridge,  &c.  or  in  any  part  of  the  county  of  Montgomery, 
would  take  the  trouble  to  come  to  the  city  of  Albany,  to  give 
their  votes  for  members  of  the  assembly  or  senate,  sooner  than 
they  would  repair  to  the  city  of  New- York,  to  participate  in 
the  choice  of  the  members  of  the  federal  house  of  representa- 
tives? The  alarming  indifference  discoverable  in  the  exorcise 
of  so  invaluable  a  privilege  under  the  existing  laws,  which 
afford  every  facility  to  it,  furnishes  a  ready  answer  to  this 
question.  And,  abstracted  from  any  experience  on  the  subject, 
we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  determine,  that  when  the  place  of 
election  is  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  elector,  the  effect 
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Upon  his  condact  will  be  the  same,  whether  that  distance  bo 
twenty  miles,  or  twenty  thousand  miles.  Hence  it  must  appear, 
that  objections  to  the  particalar  modification  of  the  federal 
power  of  regulating  elections,  will,  in  substance,  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  modification  of  the  like  power  in  the  consti- 
tution of  this  state ;  and  for  this  reason  it  will  be  impossible  to 
acquit  the  one,  and  to  condemn  the  other.  A  similar  comparison 
would  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  in  respect  to  the  consti- 
tutions of  most  of  the  other  states. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  defects  in  the  state  constitutions 
furnish  no  apology  for  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  plan 
proposed;  I  answer,  that,  as  the  former  have  never  been 
thought  chargeable  with  inattention  to  the  security  of  liberty, 
where  the  imputations  thrown  on  the  latter  can  be  shown  to  be 
applicable  to  them  also,  the  presumption  is,  that  they  are 
rather  the  cavilling  refinements  of  a  predetermined  opposition, 
than  the  well  founded  inferences  of  a  candid  research  after 
truth.  To  those  who  are  disposed  to  consider,  as  innocent 
omissions  in  the  state  constitutions,  what  they  regard  as  unpar- 
donable blemishes  in  the  plan  of  the  convention,  nothing  can 
be  said;  or,  at  most,  they  can  only  be  asked  to  assign  some 
substantial  reason  why  the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  a 
single  state,  should  be  more  impregnable  to  the  lust  of  power, 
or  other  sinister  motives,  than  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  ?  If  they  cannot  do  this,  they  ought,  at 
least,  to  prove  to  us,  that  it  is  easier  to  subvert  the  liberties  of 
throe  millions  of  people,  with  the  advantage  of  local  govern- 
ments to  head  their  opposition,  than  of  two  hundred  thousand 
people  who  are  destitute  of  that  advantage.  And  in  relation 
to  the  point  immediately  under  consideration,  they  ought  to 
convince  us  that  it  is  less  probable  that  a  predominant  faction, 
in  a  single  state,  should,  in  order  to  maintain  its  superiority, 
incline  to  a  preference  of  a  particular  class  of  electors,  than 
that  a  similar  spirit  should  take  possession  of  the  representatives 
of  thirteen  states,  spread  over  a  vast  region,  and  in  several 
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respects  dijtinguishable  from  each  other  by  a  diversity  of  local 
circumstances,  prejudices,  and  interests. 

Hitherto  my  observations  have  only  aimed  at  a  vindication 
of  the  provision  in  question,  on  the  ground  of  theoretic  pro^ 
priety,  on  that  of  the  danger  of  placing  the  power  elsewhere, 
and  on  that  of  the  safety  of  placing  it  in  the  manner  proposed. 
But  there  remains  to  be  mentioned  a  positive  advantage,  which 
will  accrue  from  this  disposition,  and  which  could  not  as  well 
have  been  obtained  from  any  other:  I  allude  to  the  circum- 
stance of  uniformity,  in  the  time  of  elections  for  the  federal 
house  of  representatives.  It  is  more  than  possible,  that  this 
uniformity  may  be  found  by  experience  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  public  welfare ;  both  as  a  security  against  the  per- 
petuation of  the  same  spirit  in  the  body,  and  as  a  cure  for  the 
di3ea8es  of  faction.  If  each  state  may  choose  its  own  time  of 
election,  it  is  possible  there  may  be  at  least  as  many  different 
periods  as  there  are  months  in  the  year.  The  times  of  election 
in  the  several  states,  as  they  are  now  established  for  local  pur- 
poses, vary  between  extremes  as  wide  as  March  and  November. 
The  consequence  of  this  diversity  would  be,  that  there  could 
never  happen  a  total  dissolution  or  renovation  of  the  body  at 
one  time.  If  an  Improper  spirit  of  any  kind  should  happen  to 
prevail  in  it,  that  spirit  would  be  apt  to  infuse  itself  into  the 
new  members,  as  they  come  forward  in  succession.  The  mass 
would  be  likely  to  remain  nearly  the  same;  assimilating  con- 
stantly to  itself  its  gradual  accretions.  There  is  a  contagion 
in  example,  which  few  men  have  sufficient  force  of  mind  to 
resist  £  am  inclined  to  think,  that  treble  the  duration  in 
office,  with  the  condition  of  a  total  dissolution  of  the  body  at 
the  same  time,  might  be  less  formidable  to  liberty,  than  one 
third  of  that  duration  subject  to  gradual  and  successive  alter- 
ations. 

Uniformity,  in  the  time  of  elections,  seems  not  less  requisite 
for  executing  the  idea  of  a  regular  rotation  in  the  senate;  and 
for  conveniently  assembling  the  legislature  at  a  stated  period 
in  each  year. 
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It  may  be  asked,  why  then  could  not  a  time  have  been  fixed 
in  the  constitution?  As  the  most  zealous  adversaries  cf  the 
plan  of  the  convention  in  this  state,  are  in  general  not  less 
zealous  admirers  of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  the  question 
may  be  retorted,  and  it  may  be  asked,  why  was  not  a  time  for 
the  like  purpose  fixed  in  the  constitution  of  this  state  f  No 
better  answer  can  be  given,  than  that  it  was  a  matter  which 
might  safely  be  intrusted  to  legislative  discretion;  and  that,  if 
a  time  had  been  appointed,  it  might,  upon  experiment,  have 
been  found  less  convenient  than  some  other  time.  The  same 
answer  may  be  given  to  the  question  put  on  the  other  side. 
And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  supposed  danger  of  a  gradual 
change  being  merely  speculative,  it  would  have  been  hardly 
advisable  upon  that  speculation  to  establish,  as  a  fundamental 
point,  what  would  deprive  several  states  of  the  convenience 
of  having  the  elections  for  their  own  governments,  and  for 
the  national  government,  at  the  same  epoch. 
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CONCERNING  THB  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  SENATE,  WITH  REGARD 
TO  THB  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THB   MBMBBRS;   THB   MANNER  OF 

.  APPOINTING  THEM;  THB  EQUALITT  OF  REPRESENTATION;  THB 
NUMBER  OF  THB  SENATORS,  AND  THB  DURATION  OP  THEIR 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Having  examined  tne  constitution  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  answered  such  of  the  objections  against  it  as  seemed 
to  merit  notice,  I  enter  next  on  the  examination  of  the  senate. 

The  heads  under  which  this  member  of  the  government  may 
be  considered,  are — I.  The  qualifications  of  senators — ^11.  The 
appointment  of  thom  by  the  state  legislatures  —  III.  The 
equality  of  representation  in  the  senate — lY.  The  number 
of  senators,  and  the  term  for  which  they  are  to  be  elected 
— ^Y.    The  powers  vested  in  the  senate. 

I.  The  qualifications  proposed  for  senators,  aa  distinguished 
fVom  those  of  representatives,  consist  in  a  more  advanced  age, 
and  a  longer  period  of  citizenship.  A  senator  must  be  thirty 
years  of  age  at  least;  as  a  representative  must  be  twenty-five. 
And  the  former  must  have  been  a  citizen  nine  years;  as  seven 
years'  are  required  for  the  latter.  The  propriety  of  these  dis- 
tinctions, is  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  senatorial  trust; 
which,  requiring  greater  extent  of  information  and  stability  of 
character,  requires  at  the  same  time,  that  the  senator  Ahould 
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have  reached  a  period  of  life  most  likely  to  supply  these  advan- 
tages; and  which,  participating  immediately  in  transactions 
with  foreign  nations,  ought  to  be  exercised  by  none,  who  are 
not  thoroughly  weaned  from  the  prepossessions  and  habits, 
incident  to  foreign  birth  and  education.  The  term  of  nine 
years  appears  to  be  a  prudent  mediocrity  between  a  total 
exclusion  of  adopted  citizens,  whose  merit  and  talents  may 
claim  a  share  in  the  public  confidence;  §nd  an  indiscriminate 
and  hasty  admission  of  them,  which  might  cgceate_a-channel  for 
[Sreign  influence  on  the  national  councils. 


II.  It  is  equally  unnecessary'to  dilate  on  the  appointment  of 
senators  by  the  state  legislatures.  Among  the  various  modes 
which  might  have  been  devised  for  constituting  this  branch  of 
the  government,  that  which  has  been  proposed  by  the  conven- 
tion is  probably  the  most  congenial  with  the  public  opinion. 
It  is  recommended  by  the  double  advantage  of  favouring  a 
select  appointment,  and  of  givinft  to  the  state  governments 
such  an  agency  in  the  formation  of  the  federal  ffoveypn^^gf;,  ^ 
must  secure  the  authority  of  the  former,  and  may  form  a  con- 
venient  link  between  the  two  systems. 

III.  The  equality  of  representation  in  the  senate  is  anotheir 
point,  which,  being  evidently  the  result- of  compromise  between 
the  opposite  pretensions  of  the  large  and  the  small  states,  does 
not  call  for  much  discussion.  If  indeed  it  be  right,  that  among 
a  people  thoroughly  incorporated  into  one  nation,  every  dis- 
trict ought  to  have  a  proportional  share  in  the  government :  and 
that  among  independent  and  sovereign  states  bound  together 
by  a  simple  league,  the  parties,  however  unequal  in  size,  ought 
to  have  an  equal  share  in  the  common  councils,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  without  some  reason,  that  in  a  compound  republic, 
partaking  both  of  the  national  and  federal  character,  the  gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  founded  on  a  mixture  of  the  principles  of 
proportional  and  equal  representation.  But  it  is  superfluous  to 
try,  by  the  standard  of  theory,  a  part  of  the  constitution  which 
18  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  result,  not  of  theory,  but  *'  of 
a  spirit  of  amity,  and  that  mutual  deference  and  concession 
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w^hicb  tbi  |)eculiarity  of  our  political  sitaation  rendered  indis* 
pensable."  A  common  government,  with  powers  equal  to  its 
objects,  is  called  for  by  the  voice,  and  still  more  loudly  by  the 
political  situation,  of  America.  A  government  founded  on 
principles  more  consonant  to  tbe  wishes  of  the  larger  states,  is 
not  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the  smaller  slates.  The  only 
option  then  for  the  former,  lies  between  the  proposed  govern- 
ment, and  a  government  still  more  objectionable.  Under  this 
alternative,  the  advice  of  prudence  must  be,  to  embrace  the 
lesser  evil;  and,  instead  of  indulging  a  fruitless  anticipation 
of  the  possible  mischiefs  which  may  ensue,  to  contemplate 
rather  the  advantageous  consequences  which  may  qualify  the 
sacrifice. 

In  this  spirit  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  equal  vote  allowed 
to  each  state,  is  at  once  a  constitutional  recognition  of  the 
portion  of  sovereignty  remaining  in  thejnorodm^states,  and 
an  instrument  tor  preserving  that  residuary  sovereignty.  So 
far  the  equality  ought  to  be  no  less  acceptable  to  the  large  than 
to  the  small  states ;  since  they  are  not  less  solicitous  to  guard 
by  every  possible  expedient  against  an  improper  consolidation 
of  the  states  into  one  simple  republic. 

Another  advantage  accruing  from  this  ingredient  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  senate  is,  thfi,>^dditional  impediment  it  must 
prove  against  improper  acts  of  legislation.  No  law  or  resolu- 
tion^can-TitJW  be  passed  without  the  concurrence,  first,  of  a 
majority  of  the  people,  and  then,  of  a  majority  of  the  states. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  complicated  check  on  legis- 
lation may,  in  some  instances,  be  injurious  as  well  as  beneficial ; 
and  that  the  peculiar  defence  which  it  involves  in  favour  of  the 
smaller  states,  would  be  more  rational,  if  any  interests  common 
to  them,  and  distinct  from  those  of  the  other  states,  would 
otherwise  be  exposed  to  peculiar  danger.  But  as  the  larger 
states  will  always  be  able,  by  their  power  over  the  supplies,  to 
defeat  unreasonable  exertions  of  this  prerogative  of  the  lesser 
states ;  and  as  the  facility  and  excess  of  law-making  seem  to  be 
the  diseases  to  which  our  governments  are  most  liable,  it  is  not 
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impossible,  that  this  part  of  the  constitution  may  be  more  con* 
▼enient  in  practice,  than  it  appears  to  many  in  contemplation. 

lY.  The  number  of  senators,  and  the  duration  of  their  ap- 
pointment, come  next  to  be  considered.  In  order  to  form  an 
[  J  accurate  judgment  on  both  these  points,  it  will  be  proper  xo 
inquire  into  the  purposes  which  are  to  be  answered  by  the 
senate ;  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  these,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
review  the  inconveniences  which  a  republic  must  suffer  from 
the  want  of  such  an  institution. 

First.  It  is  a  misfortune  incident  to  republican  government, 
though  in  a  less  degree  than  to  other  governments,  that  those 
who  administer  it,  may  forget  their  obligations  to  their^onsti- 
tuents,  and  prove  unfaithful  to  their  important  trust,  fin  this 
point  of  view,  a  senate,  as  a  second  branch  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  distinct  from,  and  dividing  the  power  with,  a  first, 
must  be  in  all  cases  a  salutary  check  on  the  govemment.!  It 
doubles  the  aefiiiritv  jip  »l^^  p<>npHj  Vy  Tr^l"fring  t^he  oonourrence 
of  two  distinct  bodies  in  schemes  of  usurpation  or  perfidy^ 
whei^  Ihas ambition  ur  UUrrUt>tion  oi  one  would  otherwise  be 
sufficient.  /)This  is  a  precaution  founded  on  such  clear  princi- 
ples, and  now  so  well  understood  in  the  United  States,  that  it 
would  be  more  than  superfluous  to  enlarge  on  it.  I  will  barely 
remark,  that,  as  the  improbability  of  sinister  combinations  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  dissimilarity  in  the  genius  of  the  two 
bodies,  it  must  be  politic  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other 
by  every  circumstance  which  will  consist  with  a  due  harmony 
in  all  proper  measures,  and  with  the  genuine  principles  of 
republican  government. 

Second,  The  necessity  of  a  senate  is  not  less  indicated  by  the 
..plliopensity  of  all  <^ingl?>^nd  numerous  assemblies,  to  yieldto 
the  impulse  of  sudden  aWyioIenYpassions^  and  to  be  seduced 
by  factious  leaders  into  integajnrnte  and  pnmiwoun  rfinnlritinnn 
Examples  on  this  subject  might  be  cited  without  number;  and 
from  proceedings  within  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  the 
history  of  other  nations.  But  a  position  that  will  not  be  con- 
tradicted, need  not  be  proved.    All  that  need  be  remarked,  is, 
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that  a  body  which  is  to  correct  this  infirmity,  ought  itself  to 
be  free  from  it,  and  consequently  ought  to  be  less  numerous. 
It  ought  moreover  to  possess  groat  firmness,  and  consequently 
ought  to  hold  its  authority  by  a  tenure  of  considerable  duration. 

Third.  Another  defect  to  be  supplied  by  a  senate,  lies  in  a 
want  ftf  j^  *^"ftintiflTlfiP  ^'th  ^he  objects  and  principles  of 
legislgtioa-*  It  is  not  possible  that  an  assembly  of  men,  called, 
the  most  part,  from  pursuits  of  a  private  nature,  continued 
in  appointment  for  a  short  time,  and  led  by  no  permanent 
motive  to  devote  the  intervals  of  public  occupation  to  a  study 
of  the  laws,  the  affairs,  and  the  comprehensive  interests  of  their 
country,  should,  if  left  wholly  to  themselves,  escape  a  variety 
of  important  errors  in  the  exercise  of  their  legislative  trust. 
It  may  be  affirmed,  on  the  best  grounds,  that  no  small  share 
of  the  present  embarrassments  of  America  is  to  be  charged  on 
the  blunders  of  our  governments;  and  that  these  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  heads,  rather  than  the  hearts  of  most  of  the 
authors  of  them.  What  indeed  are  all  the  repealing,  explain- 
ing, and  amending  laws,  which  fill  and  disgrace  our  voluminous 
codes,  but  so  many  monuments  of  deficient  wisdom ;  so  many 
impeachments  exhibited  by  each  succeeding,  against  each  pre- 
ceding, session;  so  many  admonitions  to  the  people,  of  the 
value  of  those  aids,  which  may  be  expected  from  a  well  consti- 
tuted senate? 

A  ge^^'government  implies  two  things;  first,  fidelity  to  the 
object  ofgovBTlTment,  which  is  the  happiness  of  the  people; 
'secondly,  a  kii(^wledge  of  the  means  by  which  that  object  can 
^®  best  attained.  Some  governments  are  deficient  in  both  these 
qualities :  Most  governments  are  deficient  in  the  first.  I  scruple 
not  to  assort,  that,  in  the  American  governments,  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  last.  The  federal  constitution 
avoids  this  error:  and  what  merits  particular  notice,  it  pro- 
vides for  the  last  in  a  mode  which  increases  the  security  fo^ 
the  first. 

Fourth,  The  mutability  in  the  public  councils,  arising  from  a 
rapid  succession  of  new  meml  ere,  however  qualified  they  may 
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3^,  points  out,  in  the  BtroPffl«<f  aft]P!*firi  tht  nAnftaaU.y  of  somo 

Btable  institation  in  the  government,  Bvery  new  elecl 
^the  Btates,  is  /ound  to  change  one  half  of  the  representatives. 
From  this  change  of  men  must  proceed  a  change  of  opinions; 
and  from  a  change  of  opinions,  a  change  of  measures.  But  a 
continual  change  even  of  good  measures  is  inconsistent  with 
every  rule  of  prudence,  and  every  prospect  of  success.  The 
remark  is  verified  in  private  life,  and  becomes  more  just  as  well 
as  more  important,  in  national  transactions. 

To  trace  the  mischievous  effects  of  a  mutable  government, 
would  fill  a  volume.  I  will  hint  a  few  only,  each  of  which  will 
be  perceived  to  be  a  source  of  innumerable  others. 

In  the  first  place,  it  forfeits  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
other  nations,  and  all  the  advantages  connected  with  national 
character.  AA  individual  who  is  observed  to  be  inconstant  to 
his  plans,  or  perhaps  to  carry  on  his  affairs  without  any  plan 
at  all,  is  marked  at  once  by  all  prudent  people,  as  a  speedy 
victim  to  his  own  unsteadiness  and  folly.  His  more  friendly 
neighbours  may  pity  him,  but  all  will  decline  to  connect  their 
fortunes  with  his;  and  not  a  few  will  seize  the  opportunity  of 
making  their  fortunes  out  of  his.  One  nation  is  to  another, 
what  one  individual  is  to  another;  with  this  melancholy  dis- 
tinction perhaps,  that  the  former,  with  fewer  of  the  benevolent 
emotions  than  the  latter,  are  under  fewer  restraints  also  from 
taking  undue  advantage  of  the  indiscretions  of  each  other. 
Every  nation,  consequently,  whose  affairs  betray  a  want  of 
wisdom  and  stability,  may  calculate  on  every  loss  which  can 
be  sustained  from  the  more  systematic  policy  of  its  wiser 
neighbours.  But  the  best  instruction  on  this  subject  is  un« 
happily  conveyed  to  America  by  the  example  of  her  own 
situation.  She  finds  that  she  is  held  in  no  respect  by  her 
friends ;  that  she  is  the  derision  of  her  enemies ;  and  that  she 
IS  a  prey  to  every  nation  which  has  an  interest  in  speculating 
on  her  fiuctuating  councils  and  embarrassed  affairs. 

The  internal  effects  of  a  mutable  policy  are   still   more 
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calamitous.  It  poiaonB  the  blessings  of  liberty  itself.  It  will 
be  of  little  avail  to  the  people,  that  the  laws  are  made  by  men 
of  their  own  choice,  if  the  laws  be  so  yoluminous  that  they 


.  cannot  be  read,  or  so  incoEgTOgT'that  they  cannot  be  under^ 
stood:  if  they  be  repealed  or  MVlB6dT)efore'they  are  promulged, 
or  undergo  such  incessant  changes,  that  no  man  who  knows 
what  the  law  is  to-day,  can  guess  what  it  will  be  to-morrow. 
Law  is  defined  to  be  a  rule  of  action ;  but  how  can  that  be  a 
rule,  which  is  little  known  and  less  fixed  f 

Another  effect  of  public  instability,  is_the  unreasonable 
advantage  it  gives  to  the  sagacious,  the  enterprisin^;^aQd  the 
monied  fewi^ver  the  industrious  and  uninformed  mass  of 
people.    Every  new  regulation  concerning  commerce  or  reve- 

^^&tte|--or  in  any  manner  affecting  the  value  of  the  different 
species  of  property,  presents  a  new  harvest  to  those  who  watch 
the  change,  and  can  trace  its  consequences ;  a  harvest,  reared 
not  by  themselves,  but  by  the  toils  and  cares  of  the  great  body 
of  their  follow  citizens.  This  is  a  state  of  things  in  which  it 
may  be  said,  with  some  truth,  that  laws  are  made  for  the  few^ 

ot  for  the  nuzny.  "  "- 

In  another  point  of  view,  great  injury  results  fVom  an 
unstable  government.  The  want  of  confidence  in  the  public 
j  (jouncils,  damps  every  useful  undertaking;  the  success  and 
profit  of  which  may  depend  on  a  continuance  of  existing 
arrangements.  What  prudent  merchant  will  hazard  his  for- 
tunes in  any  new  branch  of  commerce,  when  he  knows  not  but 
that  his  plans  may  bo  rendered  unlawful  before  they  can  be 
executed  ?  What  farmer  or  inanufacturer,  will  lay  himself  out 
for  the  encouragement  given  to  any  particular  cultivation  or 
establishment,  when  he  can  have  no  asBurance,  that  his  pre- 
paratory labours  and  advances  will  not  render  him  a  victim 
to  an  inconstant  government  ?  In  a  word,  no  great  improve- 
ment or  laudable  enterprise  can  go  forward,  which  requires  the 
Aiiflpl^.ftfl  of  ft  p^^ftdy  flyatfl"^-^^  national  policy. 
But  the  most  deplorable  effect  of  all,  is  that  dimimnion  of 
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attachmont  and  reyerenoe,  which  BtealB  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  towards  a  political  system  which  betrays  so  many 
marks  of  infirmity,  and  disappoints  so  many  of  their  flattering 
hopes.    Uogovemment^  any  more  than  an  individual,  will  lonj 

htk  rftftpAft^J^  tr^^Kflnt— hftinff ^trn|y  jppffpflfttfthlA  •   nor  be  truly 

rospectaUo,  without  possessing  a  certain  portion  of  order  and 
stability. 

PUBLIUS. 
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A  FURTHER  VIEW  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  SENATE,  IN 
REGARD  TO  THE  DURATION  OP  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  ITS  MEM- 
BERS. 

A  FIFTH  desideratum,  illastrating  the  utility  of  a  senate,  is 
the  want  of  a  due  sense  of  national  character.  Without  a 
select  and  stable  member  of  the  government,  the  esteem  of 
foreign  powers  will  not  only  be  forfeited  by  an  unenlightened 
and  variable  policy,  proceeding  from  the  causes  already  men- 
tioned; but  the  national  councils  will  not  possess  that  sensi- 
bility to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  which  is  perhaps  not  less 
necessary  in  order  to  merit,  than  it  is  to  obtain,  its  respect  and 
confidence. 

An  attention  to  the  judgment  of  other  nations,  is  important 
to  every  government,  for  two  reasons :  The  one  is,  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  merits  of  any  particular  plan  or  measure,  it  is 
desirable  on  various  accounts,  that  it  should  appear  to  other 
nations  as  the  offspring  of  a  wise  and  honourable  policy :  The 
second  is,  that  in  doubtful  cases,  particularly  where  the  national 
councils  may  be  warped  by  some  strong  passion,  or  momentary 
interest,  the  presumed  or  known  opinion  of  the  impartial 
world,  may  be  the  best  guide  that  can  be  followed.  What  has 
not  America  lost  with  foreign  nations  by  her  want  of  character? 
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And  how  many  errors  and  follies  would  she  not  have  avoided, 
if  the  justice,  and  propriety  of  her  measures  had,  in  every  in- 
stance, been  previously  tried  by  the  light  in  which  they  would 
probably  appear  to  the  unbiassed  part  of  mankind. 

Yet  however  requisite  a  sense  of  national  character  may  be, 
it  is  evident  that  it  can  never  be .  sufficiently  possessed  by  a 
numerous  and  changeable  body.  ^It  can  only  be  found  in  a 
number  so  small,  that  a  sensible  degree  of  the  praise  and  blimie 
of  public  measures,  may  be  the  portion  o£  each  individual;!^ 
in  an  assembly  so  durably  invested  with  public  trust,  that  the 
pride  and  consequence  of  its  members  may  be  sensibly  incor- 
l)orated  with  the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  the  community. 
The  half-yearly  representatives  of  Bhode-Island,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  little  affected  in  their  deliberations  on  the 
iniquitous  measures  of  that  state,  by  arguments  drawn  trovtt 
the  light  in  which  such  measures  would  be  viewed  by  foreign 
nations,  or  even  by  the  sister  states;  whilst  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  that  if  the  concurrence  of  a  select  and  stable  body 
had  been  necessary,  a  regard  to  national  character  alone,  would 
have  prevented  the  calamities  under  which  that  misguided 
people  is  now  labouring. 

I  add,  as  a  sixth  defect,  the  want  in  some  important  cases  of 
a  due  responsibility  in  the  government  to  the  people,  arising 
from  that  frequency  of  elections,  which  in  other  cases  produces 
this  responsibility.  The  remark  will,  perhaps,  appear  not  only 
new,  but  paradoxical.  It  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged, 
when  explained,  to  be  as  undeniable  as  it  is  important. 

Besponsibility,  in  order  to  be  reasonable,  must  be  limited  to 
objects  within  the  power  of  the  responsible  party;  and  in  order 
to  be  effectual,  must  relate  to  operations  of  that  power,  of 
which  a  ready  and  proper  judgment  can  be  formed  by  the  con- 
stituents. The  objects  of  government  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  classes;  the  one  depending  on  measures,  which  have 
singly  an  immediate  and  sensible  operi^tion ;  the  other  depend- 
ing on  a  succession  of  well  chosen  and  well  connected  measures, 

which  have  a  gradual  and  perhaps  unobserved  operation.    The 

41 
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importance  of  the  latter  description  to  the  colleetiye  and  per- 
manent welfare  of  every  country,  needs  no  explanation.  And 
yet  it  is  evident,  that  an  assembly  elected  for  so  short  a  term 
as  to  bo  unable  to  provide  more  than  one  or  two  links  in  a 
chain  of  measures,  on  which  the  general  welfare  may  essen- 
tially depend,  ought  not  to  be  answerable  for  the  final  result, 
any  more  than  a  steward  or  tenant,  engaged  for  one  year, 
could  be  justly  made  to  answer  for  plans  or  improvements, 
which  could  not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  half  a  dozen 
years.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  people  to  estimate  the  sJiare 
of  influence,  which  their  annual  assemblies  may  respectively 
have  on  events  resulting  fVom  the  mixed  transactions  of  several 
years.  It  is  sufficiently  difficult,  at  any  rate,  to  preserve  a  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  the  members  of  a  numerous  body,  for  such 
acts  of  the  body  as  have  an  immediate,  detached,  and  palpable 
operation  on  its  constituents. 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  defect,  must  be  an  additional 
body  in  the  legislative  department,  which,  having  sufficient 
permanency  to  provide  for  such  objects  as  require  a  continued 
attention,  and  a  train  of  measures,  may  be  justly  and  effectually 
answerable  for  the  attainment  of  those  objects. 

Thus  far  I  have  considered  the  circumstances,  which  point 
out  the  necessity  of  a  well  constructed  senate,  only  as  they 
relate  to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  To  a  people  as 
little  blinded  by  prejudice,  or  corrupted  by  flattery,  as  those 
whom  I  address,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  add,  that  such  an  insti- 
tution may  be  sometimes  necessary,  as  a  defence  to  the  people 
against  their  own  temporary  errors  and  delusions.  As  the  cool 
and  deliberate  sense  of  the  community  ought,  in  all  govern- 
ments, and  actually  will,  in  all  fVee  governments,  ultimately 
prevail  over  the  views  of  its  rulers;  so  there  are  particular 
moments  in  public  affairs,  when  the  people,  stimulated  by  some 
irregular  passion,  or  some  illicit  advantage,  or  misled  by  the 
artful  misrepresentations  of  interested  men,  may  call  for  mea- 
sures which  they  themselves  will  afterwards  be  the  most  ready 
to  lament  and  condemn.    In  these  critical  moments,  how  salu- 
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tarj  will  be  the  interference  of  some  temperate  and  respectable 
body  of  cititens,  in  order  to  check  the  misguided  career,  and 
to  suspend  the  blow  meditated  by  the  people  against  them- 
selves, until  reason,  justice,  and  truth,  can  regain  their  authority 
over  the  public  mindf  What  bitter  anguish  would  not  the 
people  of  Athens  have  often  avoided,  if  their  government  had 
contained  so  provident  a  safeguard,  against  the  tyranny  of  ^ 
their  own  passions  ?  Popular  liberty,  might  then  have  escaped 
the  indelible  reproach,  of  decreeing  to  the  same  citizens,  the 
hemlock  on  one  day,  and  statues  on  the  next. 
.  ^t  may  be  suggested,  that  a  people  spread  over  an  extensive 
region,  cannot,  like  the  crowded  inhabitants  of  a  small  district, 
be  subject  to  the  infection  of  violent  passions;  <^  to  the  danger 
of  combining  in  the  pursuit  of  unjust  measures.  Jl  am  far  from 
denying,  that  this  is  a  distinction  of  peculiar  importance.  I 
have,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  in  a  former  paper  to  show, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  principal  recommendations  of  a  confederated 
republic.  At  the  same  time,  this  advantage  ought  not  to  be 
considered,  as  superseding  the  use  of  auxiliary  precautions. 
It  may  even  be  remarked,  that  the  same  extended  situation, 
which  will  exempt  the  people  of  America  from  some  of  the 
dangers  incident  to  lesser  republics,  will  expose  them  to  the 
ineonveniency  of  remaining  for  a  longer  time,  under  the 
influence  of  those  misrepresentations  which  the  combined 
industry  of  interested  men  may  succeed  in  distributing  among 
them. 

It  adds  no  small  weight  to  all  these  considerations,  to 
recollect,  that  history  informs  us  of  no  long-lived  republic, 
which  had  not  a  senate.  Sparta,  Rome,  and  Carthage,  are,  in 
fact,  the  only  states  to  whom  that  character  can  be  applied. 
In  each  of  the  two  first,  there  was  a  senate  for  life.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  senate  in  the  last,  is  less  known.  Circumstantial 
evidence  makes  it  probable,  that  it  was  not  different  in  this 
particular  from  the  two  others.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  it 
had  some  quality  or  other,  which  rendered  it  an  anchor  against 
popular  fluctuations;  and  that  a  smaller  council,  drawn  out  of 
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the  nenate,  was  appointed  not  only  for  life,  but  filled  up  vacan- 
oies  itself.  These  examples,  though  as  unfit  fbr  the  imitation, 
as  they  are  repugnant  to  the  genius,  of  America,  are,  notwith- 
standing, when  compared  with  the  ftigitiye  and  turbulent 
existence  of  other  ancient  republics,  very  instructiTO  prbofli 
of  the  necessity  of  some  institution,  that  will  blend  stability 
"*  with  liberty.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  circumstances  which 
distinguish  the  American,  firom  other  popular  goTcmmenis,  as 
well  ancient  as  modem;  and  which  render  extreme  circum- 
spection necessary,  in  reasoning  firom  the  one  case  to  the 
other.  But  after  allowing  due  weight  to  this  consideration,  it 
may  still  be  maintained,  that  there  are  many  points  of  simili- 
tude, which  render  these  examples  not  unworthy  of  our  atten- 
tion. Many  of  the  defects,  as  we  have  seen,  which  can  only  be 
supplied  by  a  senatorial  institution,  are  common  to  a  numerous 
assembly  frequently  elected  by  the  people,  and  to  the  people 
themselyes.  There  are  others  peculiar  to  the  former,  which 
require  the  control  of  such  an  institution.  The  people  can 
never  wilfblly  betray  their  own  interests :  but  they  may  possi- 
bly be  betrayed  by  their  representatiyes,  and  the  danger  will 
be  eyidently  greater,  where  the  whole  legislatiye  trust  is  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  one  body  of  men,  than  where  the  concurrence 
of^parate  and  dissimilar  bodies  is  required  in  every  public  act; 
KThe  difference  most  relied  on,  between  the  American,  and 
other  republics,  consists  in  the  principle  of  representation,  m 
which  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  former  move,  and  which  is^ 
supposed  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  latter,  or  at  least  to  the 
ancient  part  of  them.  The  use  which  has  been  made  of  this 
difference,  in  reasonings  contained  in  former  papers,  will  have 
shown  that  I  am  disposed  neither  to  deny  its  existence,  nor  to 
undervalue  its  importance.  I  feel  the  less  restraint  therefore 
in  observing,  that  the  position  concerning  the  ignorance  of  the 
ancient  governments  on  the  subject  of  representation,  is  by  no 
means  precisely  true,  in  the  latitude  commonly  given  to  it. 
Without  entering  into  a  disquisition  which  would  here  be 
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misplaced,  I  will  refer  to  a  few  known  facto  in  support  of  what 
I  advance. 

In  the  most  pure  democracies  of  Greece,  many  of  the  execu- 
tiTC  functions  were  performed,  not  by  the  people  themselves, 
but  by  officers  elected  by  the  people,  and  representing  them  in 
their  executive  capacity. 

Prior  to  the  reform  of  Solon,  Athens  was  governed  by  nine 
archons,  annually  elected  by  the  people  at  large.  The  degree  of 
power  delegated  to  them,  seems  to  be  left  in  great  obscurity. 
Subsequent  to  that  period  we  find  an  assembly,  first  of  four, 
and  afterwards  of  six  hundred  members,  annually  elected  by  the 
people  ;  and  partially  representing  them  in  their  legislative  capa- 
city, since  they  were  not  only  associated  with  the  people  in  the 
function  of  making  laws,  but  had  the  exclusive  right  of  origi* 
nating  legislative  propositions  to  the  people.  The  senate  of 
Carthage,  also,  whatever  might  be  ito  power,  or  the  duration 
of  its  appointment,  appears  to  have  been  elective  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people.  Similar  instances  might  be  traced  in 
most,  if  not  all  the  popular  governments  of  antiquity. 

Lastly,  in  Sparta  we  meet  with  the  Ephori,  and  in  Bome 
with  the  Tribunes;  two  bodies,  small  indeed  in  number,  but 
annually  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  thepeoplCj  and  considered  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  almost  in  their  plenipotentiary 
capacity.  The  Cosmi  of  Crete  were  also  annually  elected  by  the 
people;  and  have  been  considered  by  some  authors  as  an  insti- 
tution analagous  to  those  of  Sparta  and  Bome,  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  in  the  election  of  that  representative  body,  the 
right  of  suffrage  was  communicated  to  a  part  only  of  the  people. 

From  these  facto,  to  which  many  others  might  be  added,  it  is 
clear,  that  the  principle  of  representation  was  neither  unknown 
to  the  anciento,  nor  wholly  overlooked  in  their  political  consti- 
tutions.  The  true  distinction  between  these,  and  the  Americaa 
governmento,  lies  in  the  total  exclusion  of  the  people  in  their  coUec^ 
live  capacity  from  any  share  in  the  latteTf  and  not  in  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  from  the  administration 
of  the  former.    The  distinction,  however,  thus  qualified,  must 
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be  A  Imitted  to  leave  a  most  adyantageous  superiority,  in  favour 
of  tho  Uoited  States.  But  to  insure  to  this  advantage  its  full 
effect,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  separate  it  from  the  other 
advantage,  of  an  extensive  territory.  For  it  cannot  be  believed 
that  any  form  of  representative  government,  could  have  sue- 
eeeded  within  the  narrow  limits  occupied  by  the  democracies 
of  Greece. 

In  answer  to  all  these  arguments,  suggested  by  reason,  illus* 
trated  by  examples,  and  enforced  by  our  own  experience,  the 
jealous  adveroary  of  the  constitution  will  probably  content 
himself  with  repeating,  that  a  senate  appointed  not  imme- 
diately by  the  people,  and  for  the  term  of  six  years,  must 
gradually  acquire  a  dangerous  pre-eminence  in  the  government, 
and  finally  transform  it  into  a  tyrannical  aristocracy. 

To  Uiis  general  answer,  the  general  reply  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient {that  liberty  maybe  endangered  by  the  abuses  of  liberty, 
as  wen  as  by  the  abuses  of  power;  U)at  there  are  numerous 
instances  of  the  former,  as  well  as  oMhe  latter;  and  that  the 
former,  rather  than  the  latter,  is  apparently  most  to  be  appre- 
hended by  the  United  States.  But  a  more  particular  reply  may 
aJuq  given. 

r     Before  such  a  revolution  can  be  effected,  the  senate,  it  is  to 
I    be  observed,  must  in  the  first  place,  corrupt  itself;  must  next 
V.  corrupt  .the  state  legislatures;  must  then  corrupt  the  house  of 
Tcprosontatives ;  and  must  finally  corrupt  the  people  at  large. 
It  is  evident,  that  the  senate  must  be  first  corrupted,  before  it 
can  attempt  an  establishment  of  tyranny.    Without  corrupting 
the  legislatures,  it  cannot  prosecute  the  attempt,  because  the 
periodical  change  of  members  would  otherwise  regenerate  the 
whole  body.    Without  exerting  the  moans  of  corruption  with 
equal  success  on  the  house  of  representatives,  the  opposition  of 
that  co-equal  branch  of  the  government,  would  inevitably  de- 
feat the  attempt;   and  without  corrupting  the  people  them- 
selves,  a  succession  of  new  representatives  would  speedily 
restore  all  things  to  their  pristine  order.    Is  there  any  man 
who  can  seriously  persuade  himself,  that  the  proposed  senate 
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can,  by  any  possible  means  within  the  compass  of  human  ad- 
dress,  arrive  at  the  object  of  a  lawless  ambition,  through  all 
these  obstructions  ?  * 

If  reason  condemns  the  suspicion,  the  same  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced by  experience.  The  constitution  of  Maryland,  fur- 
nishes the  most  apposite  example.  The  senate  of  that  state  is 
elected,  as  the  federal  senate  will  be,  indirectly  by  the  people; 
and  for  a  term  less  by  one  year  only,  than  the  federal  senate. 
It  is  distinguished,  also,  by  the  remarkable  prerogative  of  filling 
up  its  own  vacancies  within  the  term  of  its  appointment;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  is  not  under  the  control  of  any  such  rotation 
as  is  provided  for  the  federal  senate.  There  are  some  other 
lesser  distinctions,  which  would  expose  the  former  to  colourable 
objections,  that  do  not  lie  against  the  latter.  If  the  federal 
senate,  therefore,  really  contained  the  danger  which  has  been 
so  loudly  proclaimed,  some  symptoms  at  least  of  a  like  danger, 
ought  by  this  time  to  have  been  betrayed  by  the  senate  of 
Maryland ;  l^ut  no  such  symptoms  have  appeared.  On  thd  con- 
trary, the  jealousies  at  first  entertained  by  men  of  the  same 
description  with  those  who  view  with  terror  the  correspondent 
part  of  the  federal  constitution,  have  l)^n  gradually  extin- 
guished by  the  progress  of  the  experiments  and  the  Maryland 
constitution  is  daily  deriving  from  the  siflutary  operation  of 
this  part  of  it,  a  reputation  in  which  it  will  probably  not  be 
rivalled  by  that  of  any  state  in  the  union. 

But  if  any  thing  could  silence  the  jealousies  on  this  subject, 
it  ought  to  be  the  British  example.  The  senate  there,  instead 
of  being  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  of  being  uncon- 
fined  to  particular  families  or  fortunes,  is  an  hereditary  assem- 
bly of  opulent  nobles.  The  house  of  representatives,  instead 
of  being  elected  for  two  years,  and  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  is  elected  for  seven  years :  and  in  a  very  great  propor- 
tion, by  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  people.  Here,  unques- 
tionably, ought  to  be  scon  in  full  display,  the  aristocratic 
usurpations  and  tyranny,  which  are  at  some  future  period  to  be 
exemplified  in  the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
the  anti-federal  argument,  the  British  history  informs  us,  that 
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thiB  hereditary  assembly  has  not  even  been  able  to  defend 
itself  against  the  continual  encroachments  of  the  house  of 
representatives;  and  that  it  no  sooner  lost  the  support  of  the 
monarch,  than  it  was  actually  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the 
popular  branch. 

As  far  as  antiquity  can  instruct  us  on  this  subject,  its  ex- 
amples support  the  reasoning  which  we  have  employed.  In 
Sparta  the  Ephori,  the  annual  representatives  of  the  people, 
were  found  an  overmatch  for  the  senate  for  life ;  continually 
gained  on  its  authority,  and  finally  drew  all  power  into  their 
own  hands.  The  tribunes  of  Home,  who  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  prevailed,  it  is  well  known,  in  almost  every 
contest  with  the  senate  for  life,  and  in  the  end  gained  the  most 
complete  triumph  over  it.  This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
unanimity  was  required  in  every  act  of  the  tribunes,  even  after 
their  number  was  augmented  to  ten.  It  proves  the  irresistible 
force  possessed  by  that  branch  of  a  free  government,  which  has 
the  people  on  its  side.  To  these  examples  might  be  added  that 
of  Carthage,  whose  senate,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Poly- 
bins,  instead  of  drawing  all  power  into  its  vortex,  had,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  punic  war,  lost  almost  the  whole 
of  its  original  portion. 

Besides  the  conclusive  evidence  resulting  from  this  assem- 
blage of  facts,  that  the  federal  senate  will  never  be  able  to 
transform  itself,  by  gradual  usurpations,  into  an  independent 
and  aristocratic  body ;  we  are  warranted  in  believing,  that  if 
such  a  revolution  should  ever  happen  from  causes  which  the 
foresight  of  man  cannot  guard  against,  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives with  the  people  on  their  side,  will  at  all  times  be 
able  to  bring  back  the  constitution  to  its  primitive  form  and 
principles.  Against  the  force  of  the  immediate  representatives 
of  the  people,  nothing  will  be  able  to  maintain  even  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  senate,  but  such  a  display  of  enlight- 
ened policy,  and  attachment  to  the  public  good,  as  will  divide 
with  that  branch  of  the  legislature,  the  affections  and  suppori 
of  the  entire  body  of  the  people  themselves. 

PUBLIUS. 
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A  FURTHER  VIEW  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SENATE,   IN 
REGARD  TO  THE  POWER  OF  MAKING  TREATIES. 

It  is  a  just,  and  not  a  new  obBorvation,  that  enemies  to  par« 
ticular  persdns,  and  opponents  to  particular  measures,  seldom 
confine  their  censures  to  such  things  only  in  either,  as  are 
worthy  of  blame.  Unless  on  this  principle,  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  motives  of  their  conduct,  who  condemn  the  pro« 
posed  constitution  in  the  aggregate,  and  treat  with  severity 
some  of  the  most  unexceptionable  articles  in  it. 

The  2d  section  gives  power  to  the  president,  "  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate^  to  make  treaties^  provided  two 

THIRDS  OF  THE  SENATORS  PRESENT  OONOUR.'' 

The  power  of  making  treaties  is  an  important  one,  especially 
as  it  relates  to  war,  peace,  and  commerce;  and  it  should  not  be 
delegated  but  in  such  a  mode,  and  with  such  precautions,  as 
will  afford  the  highest  security,  that  it  will  be  exercised  by 
men  the  best  qualified  for  the  purpose,  and  in  a  manner  most 
conducive  to  the  public  good.  The  convention  appear  to  have 
been  attentive  to  both  these  points — ^they  have  directed  the 

# 

president  to  be  chosen  by  select  bodies  of  electors,  to  be  deputed 
by  the  people  for  that  express  purpose;  and  they  have  oom« 
mitted  the  appointment  of  senators  to  the  state  legislatures. 
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This  mode  has,  in  such  cases^  vastly  the  advantage  of  elections 
by  tie  people  in  their  collective  capacity,  where  the  activity  of 
part]'  zeal,  taking  advantage  of  the  supineness,  the  ignorance, 
the  hopes,  and  fears  of  the  unwary  and  interested,  often  places 
men  in  office,  by  the  votes  of  a  small  proportion  of  the  electors. 

As  the  select  assemblies  for  choosing  the  president,  as  well  as 
the  state  legislatures  who  appoint  the  senators,  will,  in  general, 
be  composed  of  the  most  enlightened  and  respectable  citizens, 
there  is  reason  to  presume,  that  their  attention  and  their  votes 
will  be  directed  to  those  men  only  who  have  become  the  most 
distinguished  by  their  abilities  and  virtue,  and  in  whom  the 
people  perceive  just  grounds  for  confidence.  The  constitution 
manifests  very  particular  attention  to  this  object.  By  excluding 
men  under  thirty-five  from  the  first  office,  and  those  under 
thirty  from  the  second,  it  confines  the  elections  to  men  of  whom 
the  people  have  had  time  to  form  a  judgment,  and  with  respect 
to  whom  they  will  not  be  liable  to  be  deceived  by  those  brilliant 
appearances  of  genius  and  patriotism,  which,  like  transient 
meteors,  sometimes  mislead  as  well  as  dazzle.  If  the  observa- 
tion be  well  founded,  that  wise  kings  will  always  be  served  by 
able  ministers,  it  is  fair  to  argue  that,  as  an  assembly  of  select 
electors  possess,  in  a  greater  degree  than  kings,  the  means  of 
extensive  and  accurate  information  relative  to  men  and  charac- 
ters, so  will  their  appointments  boar  at  least  equal  marks  of 
discretion  and  discernment.  The  inference  which  naturally 
results  from  these  considerations  is  this,  that  the  president  and 
senators  so  chosen,  will  always  be  of  the  number  of  those  who 
best  understand  our  national  interests,  whether  considered  in 
relation  to  the  several  states  or  to  foreign  nations,  who  are 
best  able  to  promote  those  interests,  and  whose  reputation  for 
integrity  inspires  and  merits  confidence.  With  such  men  the 
power  of  making  treaties  may  be  safely  lodged. 

Although  the  absolute  necessity  of  system,  in  the  conduct  of 
any  business,  is  universally  known  and  acknowledged,  yet  the 
high  importance  of  it  in  national  affairs,  has  not  yet  become 
sufficiently  impressed  on  the  public  mind.     They  who  wish  to 
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oommit  the  power  under  consideration  to  a  popular  assembly, 
composed  of  members  constantly  coming  and  going  in  quick 
succession,  seem  not  to  recollect  that  such  a  body  must  neces- 
sarily be  inadequate  to  the  attainment  of  those  great  objects, 
which  require  to  be  steadily  contemplated  in  all  their  relations 
and  circumstances,  and  which  can  only  be  approached  and 
achieved  by  measures,  which  not  only  talents,  but  also  exact 
information,  and  often  much  time,  are  necessary  to  concert  and 
to  execute.  It  was  wise,  therefore,  in  the  convention  to  pro- 
vide, not  only  that  the  power  of  making  treaties  should  be 
committed  to  able  and  honest  men,  but  also  that  they  should 
continue  in  place  a  sufficient  time  to  become  perfectly  acquainted 
with  our  national  concerns,  and  to  form  and  introduce  a  system 
for  the  management  of  them.  The  duration  prescribed,  is  such 
as  will  give  them  an  opportunity  of  greatly  extending  their 
political  information,  and  of  rendering  their  accumulating  ex- 
perience more  and  more  beneficial  to  their  country.  Nor  has 
the  convention  discovered  less  prudence  in  providing  for  the 
frequent  elections  of  senators  in  such  a  way,  as  to  obviate  the 
inconvenience  of  periodically  transferring  those  great  affairs 
entirely  to  new  men — ^for,  by  leaving  a  considerable  residue  of 
the  old  ones  in  place,  uniformity  and  order,  as  well  as  a  con- 
stant succession  of  official  information,  will  be  preserved. 

There  are  few  who  will  not  admit,  that  the  affairs  of  trade 
and  navigation  should  be  regulated  by  a  system  cautiously 
formed  and  steadily  pursued ;  and  that  both  our  treaties  and 
our  laws  should  correspond  with,  and  be  made  to  promote  it. 
It  is  of  much  consequence  that  this  correspondence  and  con- 
formity be  carefully  maintained,  and  they  who  assent  to  the 
truth  of  this  position,  will  see  and  confess  that  it  is  well  pro- 
vided for,  by  making  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  necessary, 
both  to  treaties  and  to  laws. 

It  seldom  happens  in  the  negociation  of  treaties,  of  whatever 
nature,  but  that  perfect  secrecy  and  immediate  dispatch  are 
sometimes  requisite.  There  are  cases  where  the  most  useful 
Intelligence  may  be  obtained,  if  the  persons  possessing  it  can 
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be  relieved  from  apprehensions  of  discovery.  Those  apprehen- 
sions will  operate  on  those  persons,  whether  they  are  actuated 
by  mercenary  or  friendly  motives;  and  there  doubtless  are 
many  of  both  descriptions,  who  would  rely  on  the  secrecy  of 
the  president,  but  who  would  not  confide  in  that  of  the*  senate, 
and  still  less  in  that  of  a  large  popular  assembly.  The  conven- 
tion have  done  well,  therefore,  in  so  disposing  of  the  power  of 
making  treaties,  that  although  the  president  must,  in  forming 
them,  act  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  yet  he  will 
be  able  to  manage  the  business  of  intelligence  in  such  a  manner 
as  prudence  may  suggest. 

Thoy  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  affairs  of  men, 
must  have  perceived  that  there  are  tides  in  them ;  tides,  very 
irregular  in  their  duration,  strength,  and  direction,  and  seldom 
found  to  run  twice  exactly  in  the  same  manner  or  measure. 
To  discern  and  to  profit  by  these  tides  in  national  affairs,  is  the 
business  of  those  who  preside  over  them;  and  they  who  have 
had  much  experience  on  this  head  inform  us,  that  there  fre- 
quently are  occasions  when  days,  nay,  even  when  hours,  are 
precious.  The  loss  of  a  battle,  the  death  of  a  prince,  the 
removal  of  a  minister,  or  other  circumstances  intervening  to 
change  the  present  posture  and  aspect  of  affairs,  may  turn  the 
most  favourable  tide  into  a  course  opposite  to  our  wislies.  As 
in  the  field,  so  in  the  cabinet,  thoro  are  moments  to  bo  seized 
as  they  pass,  and  they  who  preside  in  either,  should  be  left  in 
capacity  to  approve  them.  So  often  and  so  essentially  have  we 
heretofore  suffered,  from  the  want  of  secrecy  and  dispatch, 
that  the  constitution  would  have  been  inexcusably  defective, 
if  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  those  objects.  The  matters 
which  in  negociations  usually  require  the  most  secrecy,  and  the 
most  dispatch,  are  those  preparatory  and  auxiliary  measures, 
which  are  no  otherways  important  in  a  national  view,  than 
as  they  tend  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  main  objects. 
For  these  the  president  will  find  no  difficulty  to  provide;  and 
should  any  circumstance  occur,  which  requires  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  he  may  at  any  time  convene  them.   Thus 
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we  see,  that  tho  constitution  providoB  that  onr  nogociationB  for 
treaties  shall  have  every  advantage  which  can  he  derived  from 
talents,  information,  integrity,  and  deliberate  investigation,  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  from  secrecy  and  dispatch,  on  the  other. 

Bat  to-  this  plan,  as  to  most  others  that  have  ever  appeared, 
objections  are  contrived  and  urged. 

Some  are  displeased  with  it,  not  on  account  of  any  errors  oi 
defects  in  it,  but  because,  as  the  treaties,  when  made,  are  to 
have  the  force  of  laws,  they  should  be  made  only  by  men 
invested  with  legislative  authority.  These  gentlemen  seem 
not  to  consider  that  the  judgments  of  our  courts,  and  the 
commissions  constitutionally  given  by  our  governor,  are  as 
valid  and  as  binding  on  all  persons  whom  they  concern,  as  the 
laws  passed  by  our  legislature.  All  constitutional  acts  of 
power,  whether  in  the  executive  or  in  the  judicial  department, 
have  as  much  legal  validity  and  obligation  as  if  they  proceeded 
from  the  legislature,  and  therefore,  whatever  name  be  given  to 
the  power  of  making  treaties,  or  however  obligatory  they  may 
be  when  made,  certain  it  is,  that  the  people  may,  with  much 
propriety,  commit  the  power  to  a  distinct  body  from  the  legis- 
lature, the  executive,  or  the  judicial.  It  surely  does  not  follow, 
that  because  they  have  given  the  power  of  making  laws  to  the 
legislature,  that  therefore  they  should  likewise  give  them  power 
to  do  every  other  act  of  sovereignty,  by  which  the  citizens  are 
to  be  bound  and  affected. 

Others,  though  content  that  treaties  should  b6  made  in  the 
mode  proposed,  are  averse  to  their  being  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  They  insist,  and  profess  to  believe,  that  treaties,  like 
acts  of  assembly,  should  be  repealable  at  pleasure.  This  idea 
seems  to  be  new  and  peculiar  to  this  country,  but  now  errors, 
as  well  as  new  truths,  often  appear  These  gentlemen  would 
do  well  to  reflect,  that  a  treaty  is  only  another  name  for  a 
bargain;  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  nation  who 
would  make  any  bargain  with  us,  which  should  be  binding  on 
them  absolutely^  but  on  us  only  so  long  and  so  far  as  we  may 
think  proper  to  be  bound  by  it.    They  who  make  laws,  may 
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"withoat  doubt,  amend  or  repeal  them,  and  it  will  not  be  die- 
puted  that  they  who  make  treatieB,  may  alter  or  cancel  them ; 
but  still  let  ns  not  forget,  that  treaties  are  made  not  by  one 
only  of  the  contracting  parties,  bat  by  both;  and  consequently , 
that  as  the  consent  of  both  was  essential  to  their  formation  at 
first,  so  must  it  ever  afterwards  be  to  alter  or  cancel  them. 
The  proposed  constitution,  therefore,  has  not  in  the  least 
extended  the  obligation  of  treaties.  They  are  Just  as  binding, 
and  just  as  far  beyond  the  lawAil  reach  of  legislative  acts  now, 
as  they  will  be  at  any  future  period,  or  under  any  form  of 
government. 

However  usoftd  jealousy  may  be  in  republics,  yet  when,  like 
bile  in  the  natural,  it  abounds  too  much  in  the  body  politic; 
the  eyes  of  both  become  very  liable  to  be  deceived,  by  the 
delusive  appearances  which  that  malltdy  casts  on  surrounding 
objects.  From  this  cause,  probably,  proceed  the  fears  and 
apprehensions  of  some,  that  the  president  and  senate  may  make 
treaties  without  an  equal  eye  to  the  interests  of  all  the  states. 
Others  suspect,  that  the  two-thirds  will  oppress  the  remaining 
third,  and  ask,  whether  those  gentlemen  are  made  sufficiently 
responsible  for  their  conduct ;  whether,  if  they  act  corruptly, 
they  can  be  punished?  and  if  they  make  disadvantageous 
troatioB,  how  arc  we  to  got  rid  of  those  treaties  f 

As  all  the  states  are  equally  represented  in  the  senate,  and 
by  men  the  most  able  and  the  most  willing  to  promote  the 
interest  of  their  constituents,  they  will  all  have  an  equal  degree 
of  influence  in  that  body,  especially  while  they  continue  to  be 
carefVil  in  appointing  proper  persons,  and  to  insist  on  their 
punctual  attendance.  In  proportion  as  the  United  States  assume 
a  national  form,  and  a  national  character,  so  will  the  good  of 
the  whole  be  more  and  more  an  object  of  attention ;  and  the 
government  must  be  a  weak  one  indeed,  if  it  should  forget, 
that  the  good  of  the  whole  can  only  be  promoted,  by  advancing 
the  good  of  each  of  the  parts  or  members  which  compose  the 
whole.  It  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  president  ar  tl  senate 
to  make  any  treaties,  by  which  they,  and  their  families  and 
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estates,  will  not  be  equally  bound  and  affected  with  the  rest  of 
the  community;  and  having  no  private  interest  distinct  from 
that  of  the  nation,  they  will  be  under  no  temptations  to  neglect 
the  latter. 

As  to  corruption,  the  case  is  not  supposeabie.  He  must  either 
have  been  very  unfortunate  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world, 
or  possess  a  heart  very  susceptible  of  such  impressions,  who 
can  think  it  probable,  that  the  president  and  two-thirds  of  the 
senate,  will  ever  be  capable  of  such  unworthy  conduct.  The 
idea  is  too  gross,  and  too  invidious  to  be  entertained.  But  if 
such  a  case  should  ever  happen,  the  treaty  so  obtained  from  ue 
would,  like  all  other  fraudulent  contracts,  be  null  and  void  by 
the  law  of  nations. 

With  respect  to  their  responsibility,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  it  could  be  increased.  Every  consideration  that  can  in- 
fluence the  human  mind,  such  as  honour,  oaths,  reputation, 
conscience,  the  love  of  country,  family  affections  and  attach- 
ments, afford  security  for  their  fidelity.  In  short,  as  the  con- 
stitution has  taken  the  utmost  care  that  they  shall  be  men  of 
talents  and  integrity,  we  have  reason  to  be  persuaded,  that  the 
treaties  thoy  make  will  be  as  advantageous  as,  all  circumstances 
considered,  could  be  made;  and  so  far  as  the  fear  of  punishment 
and  disgrace  can  operate,  that  motive  to  good  behaviour  is 
amply  afforded  by  the  article  on  the  subject  of  impeachments. 

FUBLIUS. 
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A  FURTHER  VIEW  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  SENATE,  IN 
RELATION  TO  ITS  CAPACITY,  AS  A  COURT  FOR  THE  TRIAL  OP 
IMPEACHMENTS. 

The  remaiuing  powers  which  the  plan  of  the  convention 
allots  to  the  senate,  in  a  distinct  capacity,  are  comprised  in 
their  participation  with  the  executive  in  the  appointment  to 
offices,  and  in  their  judicial  character  as  a  court  for  the  trial 
of  impeachments.  As  in  the  business  of  appointments,  the 
executive  will  be  the  principal  agent,  the  provisions  relating 
to  it,  will  most  properly  be  discussed  in  the  examination  of 
that  department.  We  will  therefore  conclude  this  head,  with 
a  view  of  the  judicial  character  of  the  senate.    . 

A  well  constituted  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  is  an 
object  not  more  to  be  desired,  than  difficult  to  be  obtained  in  a 
government  wholly  elective.  The  subjects  of  its  jurisdiction  are 
those  offences  which  proceed  from  the  misconduct  of  public  men, 
or  in  other  words,  from  the  abuse  or  violation  of  some  public 
trust.  They  are  of  a  nature  which  may  Avith  peculiar  propriety 
be  denominated  political,  as  they  relate  chiefly  to  injuries  done 
immediately  to  the  society  itself  The  prosecution  of  them, 
for  this  reason,  will  seldom  fail  to  agitate  the  passions  of  the 
whole  community,  and  to  divide  it  into  parties,  more  or  less 
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frioDdly,  or  inimical,  to  the  accused.  In  many  caeee,  it  will 
connect  itself  with  the  pre-existing  factions,  and  will  enlist  all 
their  animosities,  partialities,  influence,  and  interest  on  one 
side,  or  on  the  other ;  and  in  such  cases  there  will  always  be 
the  greatest  danger,  that  the  decision  will  be  regulated  more 
by  the  comparative  strength  of  parties,  than  by  the  real 
demonstrations  of  innocence  or  guilt. 

The  delicacy  and  magnitude  of  a  trust,  which  so  deeply 
concerns  the  political  reputation  and  existence  of  every  man 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  ^peak  for 
themselves.  The  difficulty  of  placing  it  rightly  in  a  govern- 
ment resting  entirely  on  the  basis  of  periodical  elections,  will 
as  readily  be  perceived,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  most 
conspicuous  characters  in  it  will,  from  that  circumstance,  be 
too  often  tbe  leaders,  or  the  tools  of  the  most  cunning  or  the 
most  numerous  faction;  and  on  this  account,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  possess  the  requisite  neutrality  towards  those 
whose  conduct  may  be  the  subject  of  scrutiny. 

The  convention,  it  appears,  thought  the  senate  the  most  fit 
depository  of  tbis  important  trust.  Those  who  can  best  dis- 
cern the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  thing,  will  be  least  hasty  in 
condemning  that  opinion ;  and  will  be  most  inclined  to  allow 
due  weight  to  the  arguments,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
X)roduced  it. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  institution 
itself)!  Is  it  not  designed  as  a  method  of  national  inquest 
into  the  conduct  of  public  men  ?  If  this  be  the  design  of  it, 
who  can  so  properly  be  the  inquisitors  for  the  nation,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  themselves  f  It  is  not  disputed 
that  the  power  of  originating  the  inquiry,  or  in  other  words, 
of  preferring  the  impeachment,  ought  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  one  branch  of  the  legislative  body;  will  not  the  reasons 
which  indicate  the  propriety  of  this  arrangement,  strongly 
plead  for  an  admission  of  the  other  branch  of  that  body  to  a 
share  of  the  inquiry  ?  The  model,  from  which  the  idea  of  this 
institution  has  been  borrowed,  pointed  out  that  course  to  the 
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oonveni^on.  In  Great  Britain,  it  is  the  proyinoe  of  the  house 
of  commons  to  prefer  the  impeachment;  and  of  the  house  of 
lords  to  decide  upon  it.  Several  of  the  state  constitutions  havo 
followed  the  example.  As  well  the  latter,  as  the  former,  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  practice  of  impeachments,  as  a  bridle  in 
the  hands  of  the  legislative  body,  upon  the*  executive  servants 
of  the  government.  Is  not  this  the  true  light  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  regarded? 

Where  else,  than  in  the  senate,  .could  hav«  been  found  a 
tribunal  sirfficientlj  dignified,  or  sufficiently  independent? 
What  other  body  would  be  likely  to  feel  cof^idence  enough  in  Us 
won  sUuatianj  to  preserve  unawed  and  uninfluenced,  the  neces- 
sary impartiality  between  an  individual  accused,  and  the  rqpre- 
sentatives  of  the  people^  hie  accueenf 

Could  the  supreme  court  have  been  relied  upon  as  answering 
this  description  f  It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  mem- 
bers of  that  tribunal  would,  at  all  times,  be  endowed,  with  so 
eminent  a  portion  of  fortitude,  as  would  be  called  for  in  the 
execution  of  so  difficult  a  task;  and  it  is  still  more  to  be 
doubted,  whether  they  would  possess  the  degree  of  credit  and 
authority,  which  might,  on  certain  occasions,  be  indispensable 
towards  reconciling  the  people  to  a  decision  that  should  happen 
to  clash  with  an  accusation,  brought  by  their  immediate  repre- 
sentatives. A  deficiency  in  the  first,  would  be  fatal  to  the 
accused ;  in  the  last,  dangerous  to  the  public  tranquillity.  The 
hazard  in  both  these  respects  could  only  be  avoided,  if  at  all, 
by  rendering  that  tribunal  more  numerous  than  would  consist 
with  a  reasonable  attention  to  economy.  The  necessity  of  a 
numerous  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  is  equally  dictated 
by  the  nature  of  the  proceeding.  This  can  never  be  tied  down 
by  such  strict  rules,  either  in  the  delineation  of  the  offence  by 
the  prosecutors,  or  in  the  construction  of  it  by  the  judges,  as 
in  common  cases  serve  to  limit  the  discretion  of  courts  in 
favour  of  personal  security.  There  will  be  no  jury  U  stand 
between  the  judges,  who  are  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  and  the  party  who  is  to  receive  or  suffer  it.    The  awAil 
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discretion,  whioh  a  oourt  of  impeachments  most  necessarilj 
have,  to  doom  to  honour  or  to  infamy  the  most  confidential  and 
the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  community,  forbids  the 
commitment  of  the  trust  to  a  small  number  of  persons. 

These  considerations  seem  alone  sufficient  to  authorize  a  con- 
elusion,  that  the  supreme  court  would  have  been  an  improper 
substitute  for  the  senate,  as  a  court  of  impeachments.  There 
remains  a  further  consideration,  which  will  not  a  little 
strengthen  this  conclusion.  It  is  this :  the  punishment,  which 
may  be  the  consequence  of  conviction  upon  impeachment,  is 
not  to  terminate  the  chastisement  of  the  offender.  After  having 
been  sentenced  to  a  perpetual  ostracism  from  the  esteem  and 
confidence,  and  honours  and  emoluments  of  his  country,  he  will 
still  be  liable  to  prosecution  and  punishment  in  the  oMinary 
course  of  law.  Would  it  be  proper  that  the  persons,  who  had 
disposed  of  his  fame,  and  his  most  valuable  rights  as  a  citizen 
in  one  trial,  should  in  another  trial,  for  the  same  offence,  be 
also  the  disposers  of  his  life  and  his  fortune  ?  Would  there  not 
be  the  greatest  reason  to  apprehend,  that  error,  in  the  first 
sentence,  would  be  the  parent  of  error  in  the  second  sentence  ? 
That  the  strong  biass  of  one  decision,  would  bo  apt  to  overrule 
the  infiuence  of  any  new  lights,  which  might  be  brought  to 
vary  the  complexion  of  another  decision  ?  Those  who  know 
any  thing  of  human  nature,  will  not  hestitate  to  answer  these 
questions  in  the  affirmative ;  and  will  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive, 
that  by  making  the  same  persons  judges  in  both  cases,  those 
who  might  happen  to  be  the  objects  of  prosecution  would,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  deprived  of  the  double  security  intended 
them  by  a  double  trial.  The  loss  of  life  and  estate,  would  often 
be  virtually  included  in  a  sentence,  which,  in  its  terms,  im- 
ported nothing  more  than  dismission  from  a  present,  and  dis- 
qualification for  a  future  office.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  inter- 
vention of  a  jury,  in  the  second  instance,  would  obviate  the 
danger.  But  juries  are  frequently  influenced  by  the  opinions 
of  judges.  They  are  sometimes  induced  to  find  special  verdicts, 
which  refer  the  main  question  to  the  decision  of  the  court 
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rerdici  id  a  juyt  aetiiig  imdar  tiioaiupieM  of  jndget,  who  had 
predetermiiied  \Am  goilif 

Would  ft'  hare  been  an  improrenieiii  of  tlie  plan,  to  havo 
nnited  the  aopreme  oonrt  with  the  eenate,  in  the  Ibnnation  of 
the  eonrt  iA  impeadimentef  This  anion  woiild  eertainty  hare 
been  attended  with  tereral  adrantagee;  bot  would  they  not 
hare  been  overbalanced  by  the  rignal  diaadrantage  already 
stated,  arising  from  the  agency  of  the  same  judges  in  the  douMe 
prosecution  to  which  the  offender  would  be  liable?  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  benefits  of  that  union  will  be  obtained  from 
making  tlie  chief  justice  n/i  the  supreme  court,  the  president  of 
the  court  of  impeachments,  as  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  the' 
plan  of  the  conyention;  while  the  inconTcniences  of  an  entire 
incorporation  of  the  former  into  the  latter,  will  be  substantially 
aroided.  This  was  perhaps  the  prudent  mean.  I  forbear  to 
remark:  upon  the  additional  pretext  for  clamour  against  the 
judiciary,  which  so  considerable  an  augmentation  of  its  autho- 
rity would  have  afforded. 

Would  it  have  been  desirable  to  have  composed  the  court  fbr 
the  trial  of  impeachments  of  persons  wholly  distinct  ttom.  the 
other  departments  of  the  goyemmentf  There  are  weighty 
arguments,  as  well  against,  as  in  favour  of  sneh  a  plan.  To 
some  minds,  it  will  not  appear  a  trivial  objection,  that  it  would 
tend  to  increase  the  complexity  of  the  political  machine,  and 
to  add  a  new  spring  to  the  government,  the  utility  of  which 
would  at  best  be  questionable.  But  an  objection,  which  will 
not  be  thought  by  any  unworthy  of  attention,  is  this :  a  court 
formed  upon  such  a  plan,  would  either  be  attended  with  heavy 
expense,  or  might  in  practice  be  subject  to  a  variety  of  casual- 
ties and  inconveniences.  It  must  either  consist  of  permanent 
ofRcers,  stationary  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  of  course 
entitled  to  fixed  and  regular  stipends,  or  of  certain  officers  of 
the  state  governments,  to  be  called  upon  whenever  an  impeach- 
ment was  actually  depending.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  imagine 
any  third  mode  materially  different,  which  could  rationally  bo 
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proposed.  As  the  court,  for  reasons  already  given,  ought  to  bit 
numerous;  the  first  scheme  will  be  reprobated  by  every  man, 
who  can  compare  the  extent  of  the  public  wants,  with  the 
means  of  supplying  them ;  the  second  will  be  espoused  with 
caution  by  those,  who  will  seriously  consider  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  men  dispersed  over  the  whole  union ;  the  injury  to 
the  innocent,  from  the  procrastinated  determination  of  the 
charges  which  might  be  brought  against  them ;  the  advantage 
to  the  guilty,  from  the  opportunities  which  delay  would  afford 
for  intrigue  and  corruption,  and  in  some  cases  the  detriment  to 
the  state,  from  the  prolonged  inaction  of  men,  whose  firm  and 
faithful  execution  of  their  duty,  might  have  exposed  them  to 
the  persecution  of  an  intemperate  or  designing  minority  in  the 
house  of  representatives.  Though  this  latter  supposition  may 
seem  harsh,  and  might  not  be  likely  often  to  be  verified ;  yet  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  demon  of  faction  will,  at 
certain  seasons,  extend  his  sceptre  over  all  numerous  bodies 
of  men. 

But  though  one  or  the  other  of  the  substitutes  which  have 
been  examined,  or  some  other  that  might  be  devised,  should,  in 
this  respect,  be  thought  preferable  to  the  plan,  reported  by  the 
convention,  it  will  not  follow  that  the  constitution  ought  for 
this  reason  to  be  rejected.  If  mankind  were  to  resolve  to  agre^ 
in  no  institution  of  government,  until  every  part  of  it  had  been 
adjusted  to  the  most  exact  standard  of  perfection,  society  would 
soon  become  a  general  scene  of  anarchy,  and  the  world  a  desert. 
Where  is  the  standard  of  perfection  to  be  found  f  Who  will 
undertake  to  unite  the  discordant  opinions  of  a  whole  commu* 
nity,  in  the  same  judgment  of  it;  and  to  prevail  upon  one  con- 
ceited projector  to  renounce  his  infaXUbU  criterion,  for  the/oOtM^ 
criterion  of  his  more  conceited  neighbour  f  To  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  adversaries  of  the  constitution,  they  ought  to  prove  not 
merely,  that  particular  provisions  in  it  are  not  the  best,  which 
might  have  been  imagined;  but  that  the  plan  upon  the  whole, 
is  bad  and  pernicious. 

PUBLIUS. 
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THS  BAMS  8UBJEGT  CONTINUBD. 

A  BSYiiw  of  the  principal  objections  that  have  appeared 
against  the  proposed  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  will 
not  improbably  eradicate  the  remains  of  any  onfavoarable  im- 
pressions which  may  still  exist,  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

The  first  of  these  objections  is,  that  the  proyision  in  question 
confounds  legislative  and  judiciary  authorities  in  the  same 
body,  in  violation  of  that  important  and  well-established  maxim, 
which  requires  a  separation  between  the  different  departments 
of  power.  The  true  meaning  of  this  maxim  has  been  discussed 
and  ascertained  in  another  place,  and  has  been  shown  to  be 
entirely  compatible  with  a  partial  intermixture  of  those  depart- 
ments for  special  purposes,  preserving  them,  in  the  main,  dis- 
tinct and  unconnected.  This  partial  intermixture  is  even,  in 
some  cases,  not  only  proper,  but  necessary  to  the  mutual 
defence  of  the  several  members  of  the  government,  against 
each  other.  An  absolute  or  qualified  negative  in  the  executive, 
upon  the  acts  of  the  legislative  body,  is  admitted  by  the  ablest 
adepts  in  political  science,  to  be  an  indispensable  barrier  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  latter  upon  the  former.  And  it  may, 
perhaps,  with  not  less  reason,  be  contended,  that  the  powers 
relating  to  impeachments  are,  as  before  intimated,  an  esjential 
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check  in  the  hands  of  that  bodji  upon  the  encroachments  of 
the  executive.  The  division  of  them  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  legislature;  assigning  to  one  the  right  of  accusing,  to 
the  other  the  right  of  judging ;  avoids  the  inconvenience  oi 
making  the  same  persons  both  accusers  and  judges :  and  guards 
against  the  danger  of  persecution,  Arom  the  prevalency  of  a 
factious  spirit  in  either  of  those  branches.  As  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  senate  will  be  requisite  to  a  condemnation, 
the  security  to  innocence,  from  this  additional  circumstance, 
will  be  as  complete  as  itself  can  desire. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  vehemence  this  part  of 
the  plan  is  assailed,  on  the  principle  here  taken  notice  of,  by 
men  who  profess  to  admire,  without  exception,  the  constitution 
of  this  state ;  while  that  very  constitution  makes  the  senate, 
together  with  the  chancellor  and  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
not  only  a  court  of  impeachments,  but  the  highest  judicatory 
in  the  state  in  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal.  The  proportion, 
in  point  of  numbers,  of  the  chancellor  and  judges  to  the  sen- 
ators, is  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  judiciary  authority  of  New- 
York,  in  the  last  resort  may,  with  truth,  be  said  to  reside  in 
its  senate.  If  the  plan  of  the  convention  be,  in  this  respect, 
chargeable  with  a  departure  from  the  celebrated  maxim  which 
has  been  so  often  mentioned,  and  seems  to  be  so  little  under- 
stood, how  much  more  culpable  must  be  the  constitution  of 
New-York  f* 

A  second  objection  to  the  senate,  as  a  court  of  impeachments, 
is,  that  it  contributes  to  an  undue  accumulation  of  power  in 
that  body,  tending  to  give  to  the  government  a  countenance 
too  aristocratic.  The  senate,  it  is  observed,  is  to  have  concur- 
rent authority  with  the  *  executive  in  the  formation  of  treaties, 
and  in  the  appointment  to  offices :  If,  say  the  objectors,  to  these 
prerogatives  is  added  that  of  determining  in  all  cases  of  ii]i- 
peachmont,  it  will  give  a  decided  predominancy  to  senatorial 

*  In  thftt  of  New-Jersey,  also,  the  final  judiciary  anihority  is  in  a  branch 
.  of  the  legislatare.    In  New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Ponnsylrania,  and 
Sonih-Garolina,  one  branch  of  the  legislature  is  the  court  for  the  trial  of 
impeachments. 
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influenod.  To  an  objection  bo  little  precise  in  itself,  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  veiy  precise  answer.  Where  is  the  measore  or 
criterion  to  which  we  can  appeal,  for  estimating  what  will  give 
the  senate  too  much,  too  little,  or  barely  the  proper  degree  of 
influence  ?  Will  it  not  be  more  safe,  as  well  as  more  simple,  to 
dismiss  such  vague  and  uncertain  calculations,  to  examine  each 
power  by  itself,  and  to  decide  on  general  principles,  where  it 
may  be  deposited  with  most  advantage,  and  least  inconve- 
nience 1 

If  we  take  this  course,  it  will  lead  to  a  more  intelligible,  if 
not  to  a  more  certain  result.  The  dispositioii  of  the  power  of 
making  treaties,  which  has  obtained  in  the  plan  of  the  conven- 
tion, will  then,  if  I  mistake  not,  appear  to  be  fully  justified  by 
the  considerations  stated  in  a  former  number,  and  by  others 
which  will  occur  imder  the  next  head  of  our  inquiries.  The 
expediency  of  the  junction  of  the  senate  with  the  executive,  in 
the  power  of  appointing  to  offices,  will,  I  trust,  be  placed  in  a 
light  not'  less  satisfactory,  in  the  disquisitions  under  the  same 
head.  And  I  fiatter  myself  the  observations  in  my  last  paper, 
must  have  gone  no  inconsiderable  way  towards  proving,  that  it 
was  not  easy,  if  practicable,  to  find  a  more  fit  receptacle  for  the 
power  of  determining  impeachments,  than  that  which  has  been 
chosen.  If  this  be  truly  the  case,  the  hypothetical  danger  of 
the  too  great  weight  of  the  senate,  ought  to  be  discarded  fVom 
our  reasonings. 

But  this  hypothesis,  such  as  it  is,  has  already  been  reAited  in 
the  remarks  applied  to  the  duration  of  office  prescribed  for  the 
senators.  It  was  by  them  shown,  as  well  on  the  credit  of  his- 
torical examples,  as  iVom  the  reason  of  the  thing,  that  the  most 
papular  branch  of  every  government,  partaking  of  the  repub- 
lican genius,  by  being  generally  the  favourite  of  the  people, 
will  be  as  generally  a  Aill  match,  if  not  an  overmatch,  for  every 
other  member  of  the  government. 

But,  independent  of  this  most  active  and  operative  principle ; 
to  secure  the  equilibrium  of  the  national  house  of  representa- 
tives, the  plan  of  the  convention  has  provided  in  its  favour 
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several  important  counterpoiaes  to  the  additional  authorities  to 
be  confen*ed  upon  the  senate.  The  exclusive  privilege  of  ongi* 
nating  money  bills,  will  belong  to  the  house  of  representatives. 
The  same  house  will  possess  the  sole  right  of  instituting  im- 
peachments :  Is  not  this  a  complete  counterbalance  to  that  of 
determining  them  f — The  same  house  will  be  the  umpire  in  all 
elections  of  the  president,  which  do  not  unite  the  snlSragos  of 
a  m^'ority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors;  a  case  which  it 
cannot  be  doubted  will  sometimes,  if  not  frequently,  happen. 
The  constant  possibility  of  the  thing,  must  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  influence  to  that  body.  The  more  it  is  contemplated,  the 
more  important  will  appear  this  ultimate,  though  contingent 
power,  of  deciding  the  competitions  of  the  most  illustrious 
citizens  of  the  union,  for  the  first  office  in  it.  It  would  not 
perhaps  be  rash  to  predict,  that  as  a  mean  of  influence,  it  will 
be  found  to  outweigh  all  the  peculiar  attributes  of  the  senate. 

A  third  objection  to  the  senate  as  a  court  of  impeachments, 
is  drawn  from  the  agency  they  are  to  have  in  the  appointments 
to  office.  It  is  imagined  that  they  would  be  too  indulgent 
judges  of  the  conduct  of  men,  in  whose  official  creation  they 
had  participated.  The  principle  of  this  objection  would  con- 
demn a  practice,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the  state  gov- 
ernments, if  not  in  all  the  governments  with  which  we  are 
acquainted:  I  mean  that  of  rendering  those,  who  hold  offices 
during  pleasure,  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  those  who 
appoint  them.  With  equal  plausibility  might  it  be  alleged  in 
this  case,  that  the  favouritism  of  the  latter,  would  always  be 
an  asylum  for  the  misbehaviour  of  the  former.  But  that 
practice,  in  contradiction  to  this  principle,  proceeds  upon  the 
presumption,  that  the  responsibility  of  those  who  appoint,  for 
the  fitness  and  competency  of  the  persons,  on  whom  they 
bestow  their  choice,  and  the  interest  they  have  in  the  respect- 
able and  prosperous  administration  of  affairs,  will  inspire  a 
sufficient  disposition,  to  dismiss  from  a  share  in  it,  all  such  who, 
by  their  conduct,  may  have  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them.    Though  facts  may  not  always 
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correspond  with  this  presamption,  jot  if  it  be  in  the  main  Ja8t,< 
*it  mnat  destroy  the  Bnpposition,  that  the  eenatOi  who  will, 
merely  sanction  the  choice  of  the  executive,  should  feel  a  biaS| 
towards  the  objects  of  that  choice,  strong  enough  to  blind  them 
to  the  evidences  of  guilt  so  extraordinary,  as  to  have  induced 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  to  become  its  accusers. 

If  any  fbrther  argument  were  necessary  to  evince  the  im- 
probability of  such  a  bias,  it  might  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
the  agency  of  the  senate,  in  the  business  of  appointments. 

It  will  be  the  office  of  the  president  to  tuminaU^  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  to  appoint.  There  will 
of  course  be  no  exertion  of  ehciee^  on  the  part  of  the  senate. 
They  may  defeat  one  choice  of  the  executive,  and  oblige  him 
to  make  another;  but  they  cannot  themselves  cluMe — ^they  can 
only  ratify  or  reject  the  choice  he  may  have  made.  They 
might  even  entertain  a  preference  to  some  other  person,  at  the 
very  moment  they  were  assenting  to  the  one  proposed;  because 
there  mi^t  be  no  positive  ground  of  opposition  to  him ;  and 
they  could  not  be  sure,  if  they  withheld  their  assent,  that  the 
subsequent  nomination  would  fall  upon  their  own  favourite,  or 
upon  any  other  person  in  their  estimation  more  meritorious 
than  the  one  rejected.  Thus  it  could  hardly  happen,  that  the 
majority  of  the  senate  would  feel  any  other  complacency 
towards  the  object  of  an  appointment,  than  such  as  the 
appearances  of  merit  might  inspire,  and  proofs  of  the  want 
of  it  destroy. 

A  fourth  objection  to  the  senate,  in  the  capacity  of  a  court 
of  impeachments,  is  derived  iVom  their  union  with  the  executive 
in  the  power  of  making  treaties.  This,  it  has  been  said,  would 
constitute  the  senators  their  own  judges,  in  every  case  of  a 
corrupt  or  perfidious  execution  of  that  trust.  After  having 
combined  with  the  executive  in  betraying  the  interests  of  the 
nation  in  a  ruinous  treaty,  what  prospect,  it  is  asked,  would 
there  be  of  their  being  made  to  suffer  the  punishment  they 

« 

would  deserve,  when  they  were  themselves  to  decide  upon  the 
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accusation  brought  against  them  for  the  treachery  of  wiiich 
they  had  been  guilty  f 

'  This  objection  has  been  circulated  with  more  earnestness 
and  with  a  greater  show  of  reason,  than  any  other  which  has 
appeared  against  this  part  of  the  plan ;  and  yet  I  am  deceived 
if  it  does  not  rest  upon  an  erroneous  foundation. 

The  security  essentially  intended  by  the  constitution  against 
corruption  and  treachery  in  the  formation  of  treaties,  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  numbers  and  characters  of  those  who  are  to 
make  them.  The  joint  agenot  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
union,  and  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  a  body  selected  by 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states, 
is  designed  to  be  the  pledge  for  the  fidelity  of  the  national 
councils  in  this  particular.  The  convention  might  with  pro- 
priety have  meditated  the  punishment  of  the  executive,  for  a 
deviation  from  the  instructions  of  the  senate,  or  a  want  of  in- 
tegrity in  the  conduct  of  the  negociations  committed  to  him : 
They  might  also  have  had  in  view  the  punishment  of  a  few 
leading  individuals  in  the  senate,  who  should  have  prostituted 
their  influence  in  that  body,  as  the  mercenary  instruments  of 
foreign  corruption:  But  they  could  not  with  more  or  with 
equal  propriety  have  coutemplated  the  impeachment  and 
punishment  of  two-thirds  of  the  senate,  consenting  to  an  im- 
proper treaty,  than  of  a  majority  of  that  or  of  the  other  branch 
of  the  national  legislature,  consenting  to  a  pernicious  or  uncon- 
stitutional law:  a  principle  which  I  believe  has  never  been 
admitted  into  any  government.  How,  in  fact,  could  a  majority 
of  the  house  of  representatives  impeach  themselves  f  Not 
better,  it  is  evident,  than  two-thirds  of  the  senate  might  try. 
themselves.  And  yet  what  reason  is  there,  that  a  majority  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the 
society,  by  an  unjust  aud  tyrannical  act  of  legislation,  should 
escape  with  impunity,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  senate,  sac- 
rificing the  same  interests  in  an  injurious  treaty  with  a  foreign 
power  f  The  truth  is,  that  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  essential  to 
the  freedom,  and  to  the  necessary  iudependence  of  the  deliber- 
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ationB  of  the  body,  that  the  members  of  it  should  be  exempt 
,  from  punishment  for  acts  done  in  a  coUectiye  capacity;  and 
the  secoritj  to  the  society  mnst  depend  on  the  care  which  is 
taken  to  confide  the  tmst  to  proper  hands,  to  make  it  their 
interest  to  ozecnte  it  with  fidelitji  and  to  make  it  as  difficult  as 
possible  for  them  to  combine  in  any  interest  opposite  to  that  of 
the  public  good. 

So  far  as  might  concern  the  misbehayiour  of  the  ezecutiye 
in  perverting  the  instructions,  or  contravening  the  views  of  the 
senate,  we  need  not  be  apprehensive  of  the  want  of  a  disposition 
in  that  body  to  punish  the  abuse  of  their  oonfidence,  or  to  vin- 
dicate their  own  authority.  We  may  thus  far  count  upon  their 
*  pride,  if  not  upon  their  virtue.  And  so  far  even  as  might  con- 
cern the  corruption  of  leading  members,  by  whose  arts  and 
influence  the  minority  may  have  been  inveigled  into  measures 
odious  to  the  community;  if  the  proofb  of  that  corruption 
should  bo  satisfactory,  the  usual  propensity  of  human  nature 
will  warrant  us  in  concluding,  that  there  would  be  commonly 
.  no  4dfect  of  inclination  in  the  body,  to  divert  the  public  resent- 
Miuki  from  themselves,  by  a  ready  sacrifice  of  the  authors  of 
their  mismanagement  and  disgrace. 

PUBIJUS. 
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CONCERNINQ  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT:  A  GROSS  AT 
TEMPT  TO  MISREPRESENT  THIS  PART  OF  THE  PLAN  DETECTED. 

,  The  constitution  of  the  exeoative  department  of  the  proposed 
government,  next  claims  our  attention. 

There  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  system,  the  arrangement  of 
which  could  have  been  attended  with  greater  difficulty;  and 
there  is  perhaps  none,  which  has  been  inveighed  against  with 
less  candour,  or  criticised  with  less  judgment. 

Here  the  writers  against  the  constitution,  seem  to  have  taken 
pains  to  signalize  their  talent  of  misrepresentation.  Calcu- 
lating upon  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  monarchy,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  enlist  all  their  jealousies  and  apprehensions  in 
opposition  to  the  intended  president  of  the  United  States ;  not 
merely  as  the  embryo,  but  as  the  Aill  grown  progeny  of  that 
detested  parent.  To  establish  the  pretended  affinity,  they  have 
not  scrupled  to  draw  resources  even  from  the  regions  of  fiction. 
The  authorities  of  a  magistrate,  in  a  few  instances  greater,  in 
some  instances  less,  than  those  of  a  governor  of  New-York, 
have  been  magnified  into  more  than  royal  prerogatives.  He 
has  been  decorated  with  attributes,  superior  in  dignity  and 
splendour  to  those  of  a  king  of  Great  Britain.  He  has  been 
shown  to  us  with  a  diadem  sparkling  on  his  brow,  and  the 
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imperial  purple  flowing  in  his  train.  He  has  been  seated  on  a 
throne  Burroonded  with  minions  and  mistresses;  giving  au- 
dience to  the  envoys  of  foreign  potentates,  in  all  the  superci- 
lious pomp  of  miyesty.  The  images  of  Asiatic  despotism  and 
voluptuousness,  have  not  been  wanting  to  crown  the  exag- 
gerated scene.  We  have  been  taught  to  tremble  at  the  terrific 
•  visages  of  murdering  janisaries;  and  to  blush  at  the  unveiled 
mysteries  of  a  future  seraglio. 

Attempts  extravagant  as  these  to  disfigure,  or  rather  to  meta- 
morphose the  object,  render  it  necessary  to  take  an  accurate 
view  of  its  real  nature  and  form ;  in  order  to  ascertain  its  true 
aspect  and  genuine  appearance,  to  unmask  the  disingenuity, 
and  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  counterfeit  resemblances  which 
have  been  so  insidiously,  as  well  as  industriously,  propagated. 

In  the  execution  of  this  task,  there  is  no  man  who  would  not 
find  it  an  arduous  effort  either  to  behold  with  moderation,  or  to 
treat  with  seriousness,  the  devices  not  less  weak  than  wicked, 
which  have  been  contrived  to  pervert  the  public  opinion  in 
relation  to  the  subject.  They  so  far  exceed  the  usual,  though 
unjustifiable,  licences  of  party-artifice,  that  even  in  a  disposi 
tion  the  most  candid  and  tolerant,  they  must  force  the  senti- 
ments which  favour  an  indulgent  construction  of  the  conduct 
of  political  adversaries  to  give  place  to  a  voluntary  and  unre- 
served indignation.  It  is  impossible  not  to  bestow  the  imputa- 
tion of  deliberate  imposture  and  deception  upon  the  gross 
pretence  of  a  similitude  between  a  king  of  Great  Britain,  and 
a  magistrate  of  the  character  marked  out  for  that  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  is  still  more  impossible  to  with- 
hold that  imputation,  from  the  rash  and  barefaced  expedients 
which  have  been  employed  to  give  success  to  the  attempted 
imposition. 

In  one  instance,  which  I  cite  as  a  sample  of  the  general  spirit, 
the  temerity  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States  a  power,  which  by  the  instrument  re- 
ported, is  expressly  allotted  to  the  executives  of  the  individual 
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States.    I  mean  the  power  of  filling  casual  vacancies  in  the 
senate. 

This  bold  experiment  upon  the  discernment  of  his  country- 
men, has  been  hazarded  hy  the  writer  who  (whatever  may  be 
his  real  merit)  has  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  applauses 
of  his  party ;  *  and  who,  upon  this  false  and  unfounded  sugges- 
tion, has  built  a  series  of  observations  equally  false  and  un- 
founded. Let  him  now  be  confronted  with  the  evidence  of  the 
fact;  and  let  him,  if  he  be  able,  justify  or  extenuate  the  shame- 
ful outrage  he  has  offered  to  the  dictates  of  truth,  and  to  the 
rules  of  fair  dealing. 

The  second  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  second  article, 
empowers  the  president  of  the  United  States  ''  to  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  to  appoint 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose 
appointments  are  not  in  the  constitution  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  which  shall  he  established  by  law.''  Immediately  after  this 
clause  follows  another  in  these  words:  ''The  president  shall 
have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall  eocpire 
at  the  end  of  their  next  session,"  It  is  from  this  last  provision, 
that  the  pretended  power  of  the  president  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  senate  has  been  deduced.  A  slight  attention  to  the  con- 
nexion of  the  clauses,  and  to  the  obvious  moaning  of  the  terms, 
will  satisfy  us,  that  the  deduction  is  not  even  colourable. 

The  first  of  these  two  clauses,  it  is  clear,  only  provides  a 
mode  for  appointing  such  officers,  "whose  appointments  are 
not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  and  which  sJiall  be 
established  by  law;"  of  course  it  cannot  extend  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  senators;  whose  appointments  are  otherwise  provided 
for  in  the  con8titution,f  and  who  are  established  by  the  constitu* 
tion,  and  will  not  require  a  future  establishment  by  law.  This 
position  will  hardly  be  contested. 

Tne  last  of  these  two  clauses,  it  is  equally  clear,  cannot  be 

«  See  Gato,  No.  6.  f  Article  1.  6eo.  8.  Claaee  1.       n 
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nndentood  to  oompreliend  the  pow«r  of  fllltng  vmoandeB  in  the 
•wDftte,  fi>r  the  foUoving  reMona :  Fint.  The  reUtion  in  which 
that  dsnw  atands  to  the  other,  which  deoUraa  the  general 
mode  of  appointing  offloers  of  the  United  Statea,  denotea  it  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  eapplement  to  the  other;  for  the  pnr- 
poae  of  eatabliahing  an  anxiliary  method  of  appointment,  in 
caaea  to  which  the  general  method  was  inadeqnate.  The 
ordinary  power  of  appointment  is  confided  to  the  president 
and  senate  joiiUb/,  and  can  therefore  only  be  ezereisad  daring 
the  seaaion  of  the  senate:  bnt,  aa  it  wonld  have  been  improper 
to  oblige  this  body  to  be  oontinnally  in  session  fbr  the  appoint- 
ment of  offioers;  and  aa  Taoanclea  might  happen  m  their  neest, 
which  it  might  be  neoeaaary  fbr  the  public  aerrioe  to  All  without 
delay,  the  saooeeding  olanae  ia  evidently  intended  to  anthorise 
the  president,  aiii^Iy,  to  make  temporary  appointments  "  doling 
the  receaa  of  the  senate,  by  granting  oommissiona  which  ahoold 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session."  Second.  If  this  olanae 
ia  to  be  oonaidered  as  anpplementaiy  to  the  one  which  preoedee, 
the  vaeaneiei  of  which  it  apeaks  moat  be  conatmed  to  relate  to 
the  "offlcera"  descritted  in  the  preceding  one;  and  this,  we 
liare  seen,  exdndes  from  ita  description  the  members  of  the 
senate.  Tltird.  The  time  within  which  the  power  ia  to  operate, 
"during  the  recess  of  the  senate,"  and  the  duration  of  the 
appointments,  "  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  "  of  that  body, 
conspire  to  elucidate  the  sense  of  the  provision,  which,  if  it  had 
boen  intended  to  comprehend  senators,  wonld  natnrolly  have 
referred  the  temporary  power  of  filling  vacancies  to  the  recess 
of  the  state  legislatures,  who  are  to  make  the  permanent 
appointments,  and  not  to  the  recess  of  the  national  senate, 
-who  arc  to  have  no  concern  in  those  appointments;  and  wonld 
have  extended  the  duration  in  offlco  of  the  tomporar}*  senators 
to  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  in  whose 
representation  the  vacancies  had  happened,  instead  of  making 
it  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  ensuing  session  of  the  national 
senate.  The  circumstances  of  the  body  authorized  to  make 
the  permanent  appointments,  would,  of  course,  have  governed 
the  modification  of  a  power  which  related  to  the  temporary 
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appointments ;  and,  as  tho  national  senate  is  the  body,  whose 
situation  is  alone  contemplated  in  the  clause  upon  which  the 
suggestion  under  examination  has  been  founded,  the  vacancies 
to  which  it  alludes  can  only  bo  deemed  to  respect  those  officer^, 
in  whoso  appointment  that  body  has  a  concurrent  agency  with 
the  president.  But,  lastly,  the  first  and  second  clauses  of  the 
third  section  of  the  first  article,  obviate  all  possibility  of  doubt. 
The  former  provides,  that  <*  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  fVom  each  state,  chosen  by 
the  legislature  thereof  for  six  years;"  and  the  latter  directs,  that 
<*  if  vacancies  in  that  body  should  happen  by  resignation  or 
otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  ant  state,  the 
executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature^  which  shall  then  fill  such 
vacancies.''  Here  is  an  express  power  given,  in  clear  and 
unambiguous  terms,  to  tho  state  executives,  to  fill  the  casual 
vacancies  in  the  senate,  bj  temporary  appointments;  which 
not  only  invalidates  the  supposition,  that  the  clause  before 
considered,  could  have  been  intended  to  confer  that  power 
upon  the  president  of  the  United  States;  but  proves,  that  this 
supposition,  destitute  as  it  is  even  of  the  merit  of  plausibility, 
must  have  originated  in  an  intention  to  deceive  the  people, 
too  palpable  to  be  obscured  by  sophistry,  too  atrocious  to  be 
palliated  by  hypocrisy. 

I  have  taken  the  pains  to  select  this  instance  of  misrepre- 
sentation, and  to  place  it  in  a  clear  and  strong  light,  as  an 
unequivocal  proof  of  the  unwarrantable  arts,  which  are  prac- 
tised, to  prevent  a  fair  and  impartial  judgment  of  the  real 
merits  of  the  plan  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  people. 
Nor  have  I  scrupled  in  so  fiagrant  a  case,  to  indulge  a  severity 
of  animadversion,  little  congenial  with  the  general  spirit  of 
those  papers.  I  hesitate  not  to  submit  it  to  the  decision  of  any 
candid  and  honest  adversary  of  tho  proposed  government, 
whether  language  can  furnish  epithets  of  too  much  asperity, 
for  so  shameless  and  so  prostitute  an  attempt  to  impose  on  the 
citizens  of  America. 

^  PUBLIUS. 
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THB  TIBW  OF  THB  OONBTITnTION  OF  THB  PRESIDBRT  COHTOnJBD, 
nr  BBLATIOR  TO  THB  MODB  OF  APPOINTMBNT. 

Ths  mode  of  appointment  of  the  ohief  magistrate  of  the 
United  Statee,  ie  almost  the  only  part  of  the  system,  of  any 
oonsequencei  which  has  escaped  without  severe  oensnrei  or 
which  has  received  the  slightest  mark  of  approbation  from  its 
opponents.  The  most  plausible  of  these,  who  has  appeared  in 
print,  has  even  deigned  to  admit,  that  the  election  of  the  presi- 
dent is  pretty  well  gaarded."^  I  venture  somewhat  Airther,  and 
hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  if  the  manner  of  it  bc^not  perfdotj" 
^"^^t-is~ai^ait!ex(Milftnt.  It  unites  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the 
advantages,  the  union  of  which  was  to  be  wished  for. 

It  was  desirable,  that  the  sense  of  the  people  should  operate 
in  the  choice  of  the  person  to  whom  so  important  a  trast  was 
to  be  confided.  This  end  will  be  answered  by  committing  the 
right  of  making  it,  not  to  any  pre-established  body,  but  to  men, 
chosen  by  the  people  for  the  special  purpose,  and  at  the  par- 
ticular conjuncture. 

It  was  equally  desirable,  that  the  immediate  election  should 
be  made  by  men  most  capable  of  analizing  the  qualities  adapted 
to  the  station,  and  acting  under  circumstances  favourable  to 

«  Vide  Federal  Farmer. 
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deliberation,  and  to  a  judicious  combination  of  all  the  rf^aH0u9 
and  inducements  that  were  proper  to  govern  their  choice.  A 
small  number  of  persons,  selected  by  their  fellow  citizens  from 
the  general  moss,  will  be  most  likely  to  possess  the  information 
and  discernment  requisite  to  so  complicated  an  investigation. 

It  was  also  peculiarly  desirable,  to  afford  as  little  opportunity 
as  possible  to  tumult  and  disorder.  This  evil  was  not  least  to 
bo  dreaded  in  the  election  of  a  magistrate,  who  was  to  have  so 
important  an  agency  in  the  administration  of  the  government. 
But  the  precautions  which  have  been  so  happily  concerted  in 
the  system  under  consideration,  promise  an  effectual  sec^ty 
against  this  mischief.  The  choice  of  several,  to  form  an  inter- 
mediate body  of  electors,  will  be  much  less  apt  to  convulse  the 
community,  with  any  extraordinary  or  violent  movements, 
than  the  choice  of  on^,  who  was  himself  to  be  the  final  object 
of  the  public  wishes.  And  as  the  electors,  chosen  in  each  state, 
are  to  assemble  and  votd  ill  lliU  state,  lU  ^Vhiih'tney  are  chosen, 

this  HAfftoliftd  ^i^f]  ^irnAAA-n^fmLfirm  uiilU^niimu  in-awftin^vK  1^ 

johea&Tmd>fegmentflr,''that  mlgnt  De  commiiliiCfttgfl  ft(^lft*theTh 
to  the^uplw,  thaiTlrtheywSfe-ati-toJbe  convened  at  one  time, 
in  one  place. 

.  Nothing  was  more  to  be  desired,  than  that  every  practicable 
I  obstacle  should  be  opposed  to  cabal,  intrigue,  and  corruption. 
These  most  deadly  adversaries  of  republican  government,  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  to  make  their  approaches  from 
more  than  one  quarter,  but  chiefly  from  the  desire  in  foreign 
powers  to  gain  an  improper  ascendant  in  our  councils.  How 
could  they  better  gratify  this,  than  by  raising  a  creature  of 
their  own  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  union  1  But  the  con<- 
vention  have  guarded  against  all  danger  of  this  sort,  with  the 
most  provident  and  judicious  attention.  They  have  not  made 
the  .appointment  of  the  president  to  depend  on  pre-existing 
^^bodieflToFmen,  whCMiiight~b(r"tampered  witlr  beforehand  to 
prostitute  their  votes ;  but  they  have  referred  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  an  immediate  act  of  the  people  of  America,  to  be 
exerted  in  the  choice  of  persons  for  the  temporary  and  solo 
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purpose  of  making  the  appointment.  And  they  haye  ezdaded 
from  eligibility  to  this  trust,  all  those  who  from  situation  might 
l>e  suspected  of  too  great  devotion  to  thie  president  in  offlee. 
No  senator,  representative,  or  other  person  holding  a  place  of 
trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  can  be  of  the  number 
of  the  electors.  Thus,  without  corrupting  the  .body  of  the 
people^  the  immediate  agents  in  the  election  will  at  least  enter 
upon  the  task,  free  from  any  sinister  bias.  Their  transient 
existence,  and  their  detached  situation,  already  noticed,  affoi 
a  sattsfkctory  prospect  of  their  continuing  so,  to  the  conclusion 
of  it.  The  business  of  corruption,  when  it  is  to  embrace  so 
considerable  a  number  of  men,  requires  time,  as  well  as  means. 
Nor  would  it  be  found  easy  suddenly  to  embark  them,  dis- 
persed, as  they  would  be  over  thirteen  states,  in  any  combina- 
tions founded  upon  motives  which,  though  they  could  not 
properly  be  denominated  corrupt,  might  yet  be  of  a  nature  to 
mislead  them  from  their  duty. 

Another,  and  no  less  important,  desideratum  was,  that  the 
executive  should  be  independent  for  his  continuance  in  office, 
on  all,  but  the  people  themselves.  He  might  otherwise  be 
tempted  to  sacrifice  his  duty  to.  his  complaisance  for  those 
whose  favour  was  necessary  to  the  duration  of  his  official  cou- 
sequonce.  This  advantage  will  also  be  scoured,  by  making  his 
re-election  to  depend  on  a  special  body  of  representatives, 
deputed  by  the  society  for  the  single  purpose  of  making  the 
important  choice. 

All  these  advantages  will  be  happily  combined  in  the  plan 
devised  by  the  convention,  which  is,  that  each  state  shall 
choose  a  number  of  persons  as  electorSj^e^ual  to  the  number  of 
senators  and  representativea  of   such  state  in  the   natioTTal 


govefnmentTwho  shall  assemble  within  the  staleTaBd  vote  for 
"Tioiff^fit^  person  as  president.  Their  votes,  thus  given,  are  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  the  national  government;  and  the 
person  who  may  happen  to  have  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes,  will  be  the  president.    But  as  a  majority  of 
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the  Yotes  might  not  always  happen  to  centre  in  one  man,  and 
as  it  might  be  unsafe  to  permit  less  than  a  majority  to  be  con 
clufli  ve,  ■  it  jflprovided,  that,  in  such  a  contingency,  the^  house 
)presentatiyei^^lall  select  out  of  the  candidates,  who  shall 

it  numbers  of  votes,  the  man  who,  in  their 
opinion,  may  be  best  qualified  for  the  office. 

This  process  of  election  affords  a  moral  certainty,  that  the 
office  of  president  will  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  man  who 
is  not  in  an  eminent  degree  endowed  with  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations. Talents  for  low  intrigue,  and  the  little  arts  of  popu- 
larity, may  alone  suffice  to  elevate  a  man  to  the  first  honours 
of  a  single  state ;  but  it  will  require  other  talents,  and  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  merit,  to  establish  him  in  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  whole  union,  or  of  so  considerable  a  portion  of  it,  as 
would  be  necessary  to  make  him  a  successful  candidate  for  the 
distinguished  office  of  president  of  the  United  States.  It  will 
not  be  too  strong  to  say,  that  there  will  be  a  constant  proba- 
bility of  seeing  the  station  filled  by  characters  pre-eminent  for 
ability  and  virtue.  And  this  will  be  thought  no  inconsiderable 
recommendation  of  the  constitution,  by  those  who  are  able  to 
estimate  the  share  which  the  executive  in  every  government 
must  necessarily  have  in  its  good  or  ill  administration.  Though 
we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  political  heresy  of  the  poet,  who 
says: 

**  For  forms  of  gOTemment,  let  foola  oontost  — > 
Thftt  whioh  ii  beii  administered,  is  best," 

— yet  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  the  true  test  of  a  good 
government  is,  its  aptitude  and  tendency  to  produce  a  good 
administration. 

The  vice-president  is  to  be  chosen  in  the  same  jnanner  with 
the  president;  with  this  difference,  that  th€i>^8enate  is^xo  do,  in 
respect  to  the  former,  <«[^at  is  to  be  done  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatiy.e8,|n  respect  to  the  latter. 

The  appointment  of  an  extraordinary  person,  as  vice-presi- 
dent, has  been  objected  to  as  superfluous,  if  not  mischievous. 
It  has  been  alleged,  that  it  would  have  been  preferable  to  have 
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inihoiJMd  tbe  senate  to  elect  oat  of  their  own  body  an  ofBoer, 
answering  to  that  description.  But  two  considerations  seem 
to  jnstiiy  the  ideas  of  the  conrentaon  in  this  respect.  One  is, 
that  to  secore  at  all  times  the  postf  bility  of  a  definitive  reso- 
Intion  of  the  body,  it  is  necessary  that  the  president  should 
have  only  a  casting  vote.  And  to  take  the  senator  of  any  state 
from  his  seat  as  senator,  to  place  him  in  that  of  president  of 
the  senate,  wonld  be  to  exchange,  in  regard  to  the  state  from 
i^ch  he  esme,  a  constant  for  a  contingent  vote.  The  other 
consideration  is,  that,  as  the  Yice-president  may  occasionally 
become  a  sabstitate  for  the  president,  in  the  sapreme  exocntiye 
magistracy,  all  the  reasons  which  recommend  the  mode  of 
election  prescribed  for  the  one,  spply  with  great,  if  not  with 
equal,  force  to  the  manner  of  sppointing  the  other.  It  is  re- 
markable, that,  in  this,  as  in  most  other  instances,  the  objection 
which  is  made,  would  lie  against  the  constitution  of  this  state. 
We  have  a  lieutenant-goremor,  chosen  by  the  people  at  large, 
who  presides  in  the  senate,  and  is  the  constitutional  substitute 
for  the  goyemor  in  casualties  similar  to  those,  which  would 
authorise  the  vice-president  to  exercise  the  authorities,  and 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  president. 

PUBLTUS. 
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THE  SAME  VIEW  CONTINUED,  WITH  A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THB 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  KINO  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  ON  THB  ONE 
HAND,  AND  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW-TORK,   ON  THB  OTHER. 

I  PROOEED  now  to  trace  tho  roal  characters  of  the  proposed 
executive,  as  they  are  marked  out  in  the  plan  of  the  conven- 
tion. This  will  serve  to  place  in  a  strong  light  tho  unfairness 
of  the  representations  which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  it. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  our  attention  is,  that  the  execu- 
tive authority,  with  few  exceptions,  is  to  be  vested  in  a  single 
magistrate.  This  will  scarcely,  however,  be  considered  as  a 
point  upon  which  any  comparison  can  be  grounded ;  for  if,  in 
this  particular,  there  be  a  resemblance  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  there  is  not  less  a  resemblance  to  the  Grand  Seignor, 
to  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  to  the  man  of  the  seven  mountains,  or 
to  the  governor  of  New-York. 

That  magistrate  is  to  be  elected  for  fowr  years;  and  is  to  be 
*e-eligible  as  often  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall 
thmk  him  worthy  of  their  confidence.  In  these  circumstances, 
there  is  a  total  dissimilitude  between  him  and  a  king  of  Great 
Britain ;  who  is  an  hertdHary  monarch,  possessing  the  crown  as 
a  patrimony  descendible  to  his  heirs  for  ever :  but  there  is  a 
close  analogy  between  him,  and  a  governor  of  New-York,  who 
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Is  elected  for  three  years,  and  is  re-eligible  withoat  limitation 
or  intermission.  If  we  consider  how  much  less  time  wonld  be 
requisite  for  establishing  a  dangerons  influence  in  a  single 
state,  than  for  establishing  a  like  influence  throughout  the 
United  States,  we  must  condude,  that  a  duration  of  four  years 
for  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  union,  is  a  degree  of  permanency 
far  less  to  be  dreaded  in  that  office,  than  a  duration  of  three 
years  for  a  correspondent  office  in  a  sin^e  state. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  would  be  liable  to  be  im- 
peached, tried,  and,  upon  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors,  removed  from  office;  and 
would  afterwards  be  liable  to  prosecution  and  punishment  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  law.  The  person  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  is  sacred  and  inviolable:  There  is  no  constitutional 
tribunal  to  which  he  in  amenable;  no  punishment  to  which  he 
can  be  subjected,  without  involving  the  crisis  of  a  national 
revolution.  In  this  delicate  and  important  cdrcumstance  of 
pcfrsonal  responsibili^,  the  president  of  confederated  America 
would  stand  upon  no  better  ground  than  a  governor  of  New- 
York,  and  upon  worse  ground  than  the  governors  of  Yirginia 
and  Delaware. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  is  to  have  power  to  return 
a  bill,  which  shall  have  passed  the  two  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture, for^  re-consideration ;  and  the  bill,  so  returned,  is  not  to 
become  a  law,  unless,  upon  that  re-consideration,  it  be  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  both  houses.  The  king  of  Great  Britain,  on 
his  part,  has  an  absolute  negative  upon  the  acts  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament.  The  disuse  of  that  power  for  a  consider- 
able time  past,  does  not  affect  the  reality  of  its  existence ;  and 
is  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  crown's  having  found  the  moans 
of  substituting  influence  to  authority,  or  the  art  of  gaining  a 
majority  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  houses,  to  the  necessity 
of  exerting  a  prerogative  which  could  seldom  be  exerted  with- 
oat hazarding  some  degree  of  national  agitation.  The  qualified 
negative  of  the  president,  differs  widely  from  this  absolute 
negative  of  the  British  sovereign ;  and  tallies  exactly  with  the 
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revisionary  authority  of  the  cooncil  of  reyision  of  this  sttkte, 
of  which  the  governor  is  a  constituent  part.  In  this  respect^ 
the  power  of  the  president  would  exceed  that  of  the  governor 
of  New- York ;  hecause  the  former  would  possess  singly,  what 
the  latter  shares  with  the  chancellor  and  judges :  But  it  would 
be  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  the  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, whose  constitution,  as  to  this  article,  seems  to  have  been 
tlie  original  from  which  the  convention  have  copied. 

The  president  is  to  be  the  "  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
.  states,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  to  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences 
against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment;  to 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  congress  such  measures  as 
he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;  to  convene,  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  or  either  of 
them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them  with  reyi>ect  to 
the  time  of  adjournment^  to  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall 
think  proper;  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed; 
and  to  commission  all  officers  of  the  United  States."  In  most 
of  these  particulars,  the  power  of  the  president  will  resemble 
equally  that  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  governor 
of  New- York.  The  most  material  points  of  difference  are 
these : — First.  The  president  will  have  only  the  occasional  com- 
mand of  such  part  of  the  militia  of  the  nation,  as  by  legislative 
provision  may  be  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  union. 
The  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  governor  of  New- York, 
h%ve  at  all  times  the  entire  command  of  all  the  militia  within 
their  several  jurisdictions.  In  this  article,  therefore,  the  power 
of  the  president,  would  be  inferior  to  that  of  either  the  mon- 
arch, or  the  governor.  Second,  The  president  is  to  be  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  respect  his  authority  would  be  nominally  the  same  with 
that  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  substance  much  in- 
ferior to  it.  It  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  supreme 
c6mmand  and  direction  of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  as 
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first  general  and  admiral  of  the  eonfederaoy;  while  that  of  the 
British  king  extends  to  the  dedaring  of  war,  and  to  the  raising 
and  regulating  of  fleets  and  armies ;  all  which,  by  the  constitu- 
tion under  consideration,  would  appertain  to  the  legislature.* 
The  governor  of  New-York,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state  vested  only  with  the'  command  of  its 
militia  and  navy.  But  the  constitutions  of  several  of  the 
states,  expresdy  declare  their  governors  to  be  commanders  in 
chief,  as  well  of  the  army  as  navy;  and  it  may  well  be  a  ques- 
tion, whether  those  of  New-Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  in 
particular,  do  not,  in  this  instance,  confer  larger  powers  upon 
their  respective  governors,  than  could  be  claimed  by  a  president 
of  the  United  States.  Third.  The  power  of  the  president,  in 
respect  to  pardons,  would  extend  to  all  cases,  except  thoee  of 
impeachment.  The  governor  of  New-York  may  pardon  in  all 
cases,  even  in  those. of  impeachment,  except  for  treason  and 
murder.  Is  not  the  power  of  the  governor  in  this  article,  on  a 
calculation  of  political  consequences,  greater  than  that  of  the 
president  t  All  conspiracies  and  plots  against  the  government, 
which  have  not  been  matured  into  actual  treason,  may  be 
screened  firom  punishment  of  every  kind,  by  the  interposition 
of  the  prerogative  of  pardoning.  If  a  governor  of  New-York, 
therefore,  should  be  at  the  head  of  any  such  conspiracy,  until 
the  design  had  been  ripened  into  actual  hostility,  he  could 
insure  his  accompliceB  and  adherents  an  entire  impunity.  A 
president  of  the  union,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  may  even 
pardon  treason,  when  prosecuted  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law, 

*  A  writer  in  a  PennsylTania  paper,  under  the  signature  of  Tamovt,  haa 
asserted,  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  owes  his  prerogatiyes,  as  commander 
in  ohief,  to  an  annual  mutiny  bill.  The  truth  is,  on  tho  eontrary,  that  his 
prerogatiye,  in  this  respeot,  is  immemorial,  and  was  only  disputed,  **  contrary 
to  aU  reason  and  precedent,"  as  Blackstone,  toL  1.  page  262.  expresses  it,  by 
the  long  parliament  of  Charles  First;  but  by  the  statute  the  18th  of  Charles 
Second,  chap.  6.  it  was  declared  to  be  in  the  king  alone,  for  that  the  sole 
supreme  goyemment  and  command  of  the  militia  within  his  m^esty's  realms 
and  dominions,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  all  forts  and  places 
of  strength,  bysr  was  and  is  the  undoubted  right  of  his  m^esty  anH  his  royal 
predecessors  kings  and*  queens  of  England,  And  that  both  or  either  house  of 
parliament  cannot  nor  ought  to  pretend  to  the  same. 
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boold  shelter  no  offender,  in  any  degree,  from  the  effects  of 
impeiM)hment  and  conviction.  Would  not  the  prospect  of  a 
total  indemnity  for  all  the  preliminary  steps,  be  a  greater 
temptation  to  undertake,  and  persevere  in  an  enterprise  against 
the  public  liberty,  than  the  mere  prospect  of  an  exemption 
from  death  and  confiscation,  if  the  final  execution  of  the  de- 
sign, upon  an  actual  appeal  to  arms,  should  miscarry  t  Would 
this  last  expectation  have  any  influence  at  all,  when  the  proba- 
bility was  computed,  that  the  person  who  was  to  afford  that 
exemption  might  himself  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of 
the  measure ;  and  might  be  incapacitated  by  his  agency  in  it, 
from  affording  the  desired  impunity  f  The  better  to  judge  of 
this  matter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recollect  that,  by  the  pro- 
posed constitution,  the  offence  of  treason  is  limited  "  to  levying 
war  upon  the  United  States,  and  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort ;"  and  that  by  the  laws  of  New- 
York,  it  is  confined  within  similar  bounds.  Fourth,  The  presi- 
dent can  only  adjourn  the  national  legislature,  in  a  single  case 
of  disagreement  about  the  time  of  adjournment.  The  British 
monarch  may  prorogue,  or  even  dissolve  the  parliament.  The 
governor  of  New- York  may  also  prorogue  the  legislature  of 
this  state  for  a  limited  time ;  a  prerogative  which,  in  certain 
situations,  may  be  employed  to  very  important  purposes. 

The  president  is  to  have  power,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
senators  present  concur.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  is  the 
sole  and  absolute  representative  of  the  nation,  in  all  foreign 
transactions.  He  can  of  his  own  accord  make  treaties  of  peac^ 
commerce,  alliance,  and  of  every  other  description.  It  has  been 
insinuated,  that  his  authority  in  this  respect  is  not  conclusive, 

and  that  his  conventions  with  foreign  powers  are  subject  to  the 

* 

revision,  and  stand  in  need  of  the  ratification  of  parliament. 
But  I  believe  this  doctrine  was  never  heard  of,  till  it  was 
broached  upon  the  present  occasion.  Every  jurist*  of  that 
kingaom,  and  every  other  man  acquainted  with  its  constitution, 

*  Vide  BUokfltone's  Commentaries,  toL  1.  page  267. 
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knows,  as  an  established  fSact,  that  the  prerogatiye  of  making 
treaties  exists  in  the  crown  in  its  utmost  plenitude ;  and  that 
the  oompaots  entered  into  by  the  royal  authority,  have  the 
most  complete  legal  yalidity^and  perfection,  independent  of  any 
other  sanction.  The  parliament,  it  is  true,  is  sometimes  seen 
employing  itself  in  altering  the  existing  laws  to  conform  them 
to  the  stipulations  in  a  new  treaty ;  and  this  may  have  possibly 
given  birth  to  the  imagination,  that  its  co-operation  was  neces- 
sary to  the  obligatory  efficacy  of  the  treaty.  Bat  this  parlia- 
mentary interposition,  proceeds  from  a  different  cause  j  from 
the  necessity  of  adjusting  a  most  artificial  and  intricate  system 
of  revenue  and  commercial  laws,  to  the  changes  made  in  them 
by  the  operation  of  the  treaty;  and  of  adapting  new  provisions 
and  precautions,  to  the  new  state  of  things,  to  keep  the  machine 
from  running  into  disorder.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  there  is 
no  comparison  between  the  intended  power  of  the  president, 
and  the  actual  power  of  the  British  sovereign.  The  one  can 
perform  alone,  what  the  other  can  only  do  with  the  concurrence 
of  a  branch  of  the  legislature.  It  must  be  admitted,  that,  in 
Ais  instance,  the  power  of  the  federal  executive  would  exceed 
that  of  any  state  executive.  But  this  arises  naturally  from  the 
exclusive, possession  by  the  union,  of  that  part  of  the  sovereign 
power  which  relates  to  treaties.  If  the  confodoracy  wore  to  be 
dissolved,  it  would  become  a  question,  whether  the  executives 
of  the  several  states  were  not  solely  invested  with  that  delicate 
and  important  prerogative. 

The  president  is  also  to  be  authorized  to  receive  ambassadors, 
and  other  public  ministers.  This,  though  it  has  been  a  rich 
theme  of  declamation,  is  more  a  matter  of  dignity  than  of 
authority.  It  is  a  circumstance  which  will  bo  without  conse- 
quence in  the  administration  of  the  government ;  and  it  was 
far  more  convenient  that  it  should  be  arranged  in  this  manner, 
than  that  there  should  be  a  necessity  of  convening  the  legisla- 
ture, or  one  of  its  branches,  upon  every  arrival  of  a  foreign 
minister;  though  it  were  merely  to  take  the  place  of  a  departed 
predecessor. 
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The  president  is  to  nominate,  and  with  the  advice  and  cament 
of  the  senate^  to  appoint  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministerSi 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  in  general  all  officers  of  the 
United  States  established  by  law,  and  whose  appointments  are 
not  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  constitution.  The  king  of 
Great  Britain,  is  emphatically  and  truly  stiled,  the  fountain  of 
honour.  He  not  only  appoints  to  all  offices,  but  can  create 
offices.  He  can  confer  titles  of  nobility  at  pleasure;  and  has 
the  disposal  of  an  immense  number  of  church  preferments. 
There  is  evidently  a  great  inferiority  in  the  power  of  the 
president  in  this  particular,  to  that  of  the  British  king;  nor 
is  it  equal  to  that  of  the  governor  of  New- York,  if  we  are  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  by  the 
practice  which  has  obtained  under  it.  The  power  of  appoint- 
ment is  with  us  lodged  in  a  council,  composed  of  the  governor 
and  four  members  of  the  senate,  chosen  by  the  assembly.  The 
governor  daimSj  and  has  frequently  exercised  the  right  of  nomi- 
nation, and  is  entitled  to  a  casting  vote  in  the  appointment.  If 
he  really  has  the  right  of  nominating,  his  authority  is  in  this 
respect  equal  to  that  of  the  president,  and  exceeds  it  in  the 
article  of  the  casting  vote.  In  the  national  government,  if  the 
senate  should  be  divided,  no  appointment  could  be  made :  In 
the  government  of  New-Tork,  if  the  council  should  be  divided, 
the  governor  can  turn  the  scale  and  confirm  his  own  nomina- 
tion.* If  we  compare  the  publicity  which  must  necessarily 
attend  the  mode  of  appointment  by  the  president  and  an  entire 
branch  of  the  national  legislature,  with  the  privacy  in  the  mode 
of  appointment  by  the  governor  of  Kew-Tork,  dosetted  in  a 
secret  apartment  with  at  most  four,  and  frequently  with  only 
two  persons ;  and  if  wo  at  the  same  time  consider  how  much 
more  easy  it  must  be  to  influence  the  small  number  of  which  a 

*  Candor  however  demands  an  aoknowledgemeni,  thai  I  do  not  think  the 
claim  of  the  goTemor  to  a  right  of  nomination  well  founded.  Tet  it  is  alwajs 
justifiable  to  reason  from  the  practice  of  a  goTemment,  tiU  its  proprietj  has 
been  oonstitutionallj  questioned.  And  independent  of  this  claim,  when  we 
take  into  Tiew  the  other  considerations,  and  pursue  them  through  aU  their 
consequences,  we  shaU  be  inclined  to  draw  much  the  same  conclusion. 
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comioil  of  appointment  oondstB,  than  the  considerable  number 
of  which  the  national  senate  would  consist,  we  cannot  hesitate 
Vo  pronounce,  that  the  power  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  this 
iitate,  in  the  disposition  of  offices  must,  in  practice,  be  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  union. 

Hence  it  appears,  that,  except  as  to  the  concurrent  authority 
of  the  president  in  the  article  of  treaties,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  whether  that  magistrate  would,  in  the  aggregate^ 
possess  more  or  less  power  than  the  goyemor  of  New-York. 
And  it  appears  yet  more  unequiyocally,  that  there  is  no  pre- 
tence for  the  parallel  which  has  been  attempted  between  him 
and  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  But  to  render  the  contrast,  in 
this  respect,  still  more  striking,  it  may  be  of  use  to  throw  the 
principal  circumstances  of  diflsimilitude  into  a  closer  groupe. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  would  be  an  officer 
elected  by  the  people  tor  four  years.  The  king  of  Great  Britain, 
is  a  perpetual  and  hereditary  prince.  The  one  would  be  amen- 
able to  personal  punishment  and  disgrace :  The  person  of  the 
other  is  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  one  would  have  a  gwdified 
negative  upon  the  acts  of  the  legislative  body:  The  other  has 
an  aimhiU  negative.  The  one  would  have  a  right  to  command 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  nation:  The  other,  in 
addition  to  this  right,  possesses  that  of  declaring  war,  and  of 
raising  and  regulating  fleets  and  armies  by  his  own  authority. 
The  one  would  have  a  concurrent  power  with  a  branch  of  the 
legislature  in  the  formation  of  treaties :  The  other  is  the  sole 
possessor  of  the  power  of  making  treaties.  The  one  would  have 
a  like  concurrent  authority  in  appointing  to  offices :  The  other 
is  the  sole  author  of  all  appointments.  The  one  can  confer  no 
privileges  whatever:  The  other  can  make  denizens  of  aliens, 
noblemen  of  commoners;  can  erect  corporations  with  all  the 
rights  incident  to  corporate  bodies.  The  one  can  prescribe  no 
rules  concerning  the  commerce  or  currency  of  the  nation :  The 
other  is  in  several  respects  the  arbiter  of  commerce,  and  in  this 
capacity  can  establish  markets  and  fairs,  can  regulate  weights 
and  measures,  can  lay  embargoes  for  a  limited  time,  can  coin 
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money,  can  authorize  or  prohibit  the  circulation  of  foreign  coin 
The  one  has  no  particle  of  spiritual  jurisdiction :  The  other  is 
the  supreme  head  and  governor  of  the  national  church  I — ^What 
answer  shall  we  give  to  those  who  would  persuade  us,  that 
things  so  unlike  resemble  each  other  7 — ^The  same  that  ought 
to  be  given  to  those  who  tell  us,  that  a  government,  the  whole 
power  of  which  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  elective  and 
periodical  servants  of  the  people,  is  an  aristocracy,  a  monarchy, 
and  a  despotism. 

FuBLnxs. 
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HAMILTON. 


THE  SAME  VIEW  CONTINUED,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  UNITY  OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE.  AND  WITH  AN  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  PROJECT  OP 
AN  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

There  is  an  idea,  which  is  not  without  its  advocates,  that  a 
vigorous  executive  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  repuhlicau 
government.  The  enlightened  well-wishers  to  this  species  of 
government  must  at  least  hope,  that  the  supposition  is  destitute 
of  foundation;  since  they  can  never  admit  its  truth,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  admitting  the  condemnation  of  their  own 
principles.  Enorgyin  the  executive,  is  a  leading  ^character  in 
the  definition  of  good  government.  It  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community  against  foreign  attacks:  It  is  not 
less  essential  to  the  steady  administration  of  the  laws,  to  the 
protection  of  property  against  those  irregular  and  high-handed 
comhinations,  which  sometimes  interrupt  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice,  to  the  security  of  liberty  against  the  enterprises  and 
assaults  of  ambition,  of  faction,  and  of  anarchy.  Every  man, 
the  least  conversant  in  Eoman  story,  knows  how  often  that 
republic  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  absolute  power  of  a 
single  man,  under  the  formidable  title  of  dictator,  as  well 
against  the  intrigues  of  ambitious  individuals,  who  aspired  to 
the  tyranny,  and  the  seditions  of  whole  classes  of  the  commu- 
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nity,  whose  opfidaot  threatened  the  ezistenoe  of  all  government, 
as  against  the  invasions  of  external  enemies, -who  menaced  tha 
conquest  and  destruction  of  Bome. 

There  can  be  ho  need,  however,  to  multiply  arguments  or 
examples  on  this  head.  A  feeble  executive,  implies  a  feeble 
execution  of  the  government.  A  feeble  execution,  is  but 
another  phrase  for  a  bad  execution:  and  t  goveniment  i)l 
executed,  whatever  it  may  be  in  theory,  must  be,  in  practice, 
a  bad  government.  « 

Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  all  men  of  sense  will 
agree  in  the  necessity  of  an  energetic  executive,  it  will  only 
remain  to  inquire,  what  are  the  ingredients  which  constitute 
this  energy  7  How  far  can  they  be  combined  with  those  othei 
ingredients,  which  constitute  safety  in  the  republican  sense? 
And  how  far  docs  this  combination  characterize  the  plan  which 
has  been  reported  by  the  convention  ?  ' 

Uxajngredients  which  constitute  energy  in  the  execuUve 
are,  tinity;  duration;  an  adequate  provision  for  its  support; 
competent  powers. 

(The  ingredients  which  constitute  safety  in  the  republican 
sense  are,  a  due  dependence  on  the  people;  a  duerespfinsihUjty. 

Those  politicians  and  statesmen,  who  have  been  the  most 
celebrated  for  the  soundness  of  their  principles,  and  for  the 
justness  of  their  views,  have  declared  in  favour  of  a  single 
executive,  and  a  numerous  legislature.  They  have,  with  great 
propriety,  considered  energy  as  the  most  necessary  qualification 
of  the  former,  and  have  regarded  this  as  most  applicable  to 
power  in  a  single  hand;  while  they  have,  with  equal  propriety, 
considered  the  latter  as  best  adapted  to  deliberation  and  wis- 
dom, and  best  calculated  to  conciliate  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and!  to  secure  their  privileges  and  interests. 

That  unity  is  conducive  to  energy,  will  not  be  disputed. 
Decision,  activity,  secrecy,  and  dispatch,  will  generally  charac- 
terize the  proceedings  of  one  man,  in  a  much  n^ore  eminent 
degree  than  the  proceedings  of  any  greater  number;  and  in 

44 
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proportion  as  the  number  is  inoreased,  these  qualities  will  be 
diminished. 

This  unity  may  be  destroyed  in  two  ways;  either  by  vesting 
the  power  in  two  or  more  magistrates,  of  equal  dignity  and 
authority;  or  by  vesting  it  ostensibly  in  one  man,  subjeet,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  the  control  and  eo-opefation  of  others,  in 
the  capacity  of  counsellors  to  him.  Of  the  first,  the  two  con- 
suls of  Borne  may  serve  as  an  example;  of  the  last,  we  shall 
find  examples  in  the  constiyitions  of  several  of  the  states. 
New-York  and  New-Jersey,  if  I  recollect  right,  are  the  only 
states,  which  have  intrusted  the  executive  authority  wholly  to 
single  men.*  Both  these  methods  of  destroying  the  unity  of 
the  executive  have  tbeir  particans;  but  the  votaries  of  an 
executive  council  are  the  most  numerous.  They  are  both  liable, 
if  not  to  equal,  to  similar  objections,  and  may  in  most  lights  be 
examined  in  conjunction. 

.  The  experience'  of  other  nations  will  afford  little  instruction 
on  this  head.  As  fSur,  however,  as  it  teaches  any  thing,  it 
teaches  us  not  to  be  enamoured  of  plurality  in  the  executive. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Achnans,  on  an  experiment  of  two 
prators,  were  induced  to  abolish  one.  The  Boman  history 
records  many  instances  of  misohieft  to  the  republic  from  the 
dissentions  between  the  consuls,  and  between  the  military  tri- 
bunes, who  were  at  times  substituted  to  the  consuls.  But  it 
gives  us  no  specimens  of  any  peculiar  advantages  derived  to 
the  state,  from  the  plurality  of  those  magistrates.  That  the 
dissentions  between  them  were  not  more  frequent  or  more 
fatal,  is  matter  of  astonishment;  until  we  advert  to  the  sin- 
gular position  in  which  the  republic  was  almost  continually 
placed,  and  to  the  prudent  policy  pointed  out  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  state,  and  pursued  by  the  consuls,  of  making  a 
division  of  the  government  between  them.  The  patricians, 
engaged  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the  plebeians,  for  the  pre- 

'  *  New-Tork  has  no  oounoil  except  for  the  single  purpose  of  appointing  to 
offices ;  New-Jersej  has  a  council,  whom  the  goTernor  maj  consult.  But  I 
think,  from  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  their  resolutions  do  rot  bip4  him; 
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servation  of  their  ancient  authorities  and  dignities ;  the  con- 
snls,  who  were  generally  chosen  out  of  the  former  body,  were 
commonly  united  by  the  personal  interest  they  had  in  the 
defence  of  the  privilege  of  their  order.  In  addition  to  this 
motive  of  union,  itfbon the  armc/  of  the  republic  had  consider- 
ably expanded  the  bounds  of  its  empire,  it  became  an  estab- 
lished custom  with  the  consuls  to  divide  the  administration 
between  themselves  by  lot;  one  of  them  remaining  at  Bome  to 
govern  the  city  and  its  environs;  the  other  taking  the  com- 
mand in  the  more  distant  provinces.  This  expedient  must,  no 
doubt,  have  had  great  influence  in  preventing  those  collisions 
and  rivalships  which  might  otherwise  have  embroiled  the 
republic. 

But  quitting  the  dim  light  of  historical  research,  and  attach- 
ing ourselves  purely  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  good  sense, 
we  shall  discover  much  greater  cause  to  reject,  than  to  approve, 
the  idea  of  plurality  in  the  executiveaund^  any  modification 
^J  whatever.  ^ 

Wherever  two  or  more  persons  are  engaged  in  any  common 
enterprise  or  pursuit,  there  is  always  danger  of  difference  of 
opinion.  If  it  be  a  public  trust  or  office,  in  which  they  are 
cloathed  with  equal  dignity  and  authority,  there  is  peculiar 
danger  of  personal  emulation  and  even  animosity.  From 
either,  and  especially  from  all  these*  causes,  the  most  bitter 
disscntioi^  are  apt  to  spring.  Whenever  those  happen,  they 
lessen  the  respectability,  weaken  the  authority,  and  distract 
the  plans  and  operations  of  those  whom  they  divide.  If  they 
should  unfortunately  assail  the  supremo  executive  magistracy 
of  a  country,  consisting  of  a  plurality  of  persons,  they  might 
impede  or  frustrate  the  most  important  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  most  critical  emergencies  of  the  state.  And  what 
is  still  worse,  they  mijnrht  split  the  coT»*"""ify  infjg  yinlfint  fi"^? 
irreconcilable  factions,  adhering  diffgrently-to-the  different  indi- 


viduals  who  composed  the  magistracy. 

Men  often  oppose  a  thing,  merely  because  they  have  had  no 
agency  in  planning  it,  or  because  it  may  have  been  planned  by 


•^ 
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^  those  whom  they  dislike.  But  if  they  have  been  eonsoltedi 
and  have  happened  to  disapproYOi  opposition  then  beoomesyin 
their  estimation,  an  indispensable  dnty  of  self-love.  They  seem 
to  think  themselves  bound  in  honour,  and  by  all  the  motives 
of  personal  infiillibility,  to  defeat  the  success  of  what  has  been 
resolved  upon,  contrary  to  their  sentiments.'  Hen  of  upright 
and  benevolent  tempers,  have  too  many  opportunities  of  re- 
marking with  horror,  to  what  desperate  lengths  this  disposition 
is  sometimes  carried,  and  how  often  the  great  interests  of 
society  are  sacrificed  to  the  vanity,  to  the  conceit,  and  to  the 
obstinacy  of  individuals,  who  have  credit  enough  to  make  their 
passions  and  their  caprices  interesting  to  mankind.  Perhaps 
the  .question  now  before  the  public,  may,  in  its  consequences, 
afford  melancholy  pr5uifk  ofjihe^fbcts  of  this  despicable  frailty, 

or  rather  detestable! 

Upon  the  prinoinles  of  a  free  goverpm^t^  inconveniences 

from  the  aOUl^ft.  just  mey^^^il^,  mnAt  -ptkMmmlj  Ka  nnhTnlfliaftH 

to  in  the  formsti9n  of  tha*lefi;iglfttm'e.  buLit  isjinneoessarv. 
andTtfiere^OTe  un|l|ise,  to  introduce  them  into  the  constitution 
of  the  executive.  \J[t  is  here,  too,  that  they  maybe  most  per- 
nicious. In  the  legislature,  promptitude  of  decision  is  oftener 
an  evil,  than  a  benefit.  The  differences  of  opinion,  and  the 
jarrings  of  parties  in  that  department  of  the  government, 
though  they  may  sometimes  obstruct  salutary  plans,  yet  often 
promote  deliberation  and  circumspection ;  and  servq  to  check 
excesses  in  the  majority.  When  a  re^lution  too  is  once  taken, 
the  opposition  must  be  at  an  end.  ^hat  resolution  is  a  law, 
and  resistance  to  it  punishable.  But  no  favourable  circunT- 
stances  palliate,  or  atone  for  the  disadvantages  of  dissention  in 
the  executive  department.  Here  they  are  pure  and  unmixed. 
There  is  no  point  at  which  they  cease  to  operate.  They  serve 
to  embarrass  and  weaken  the  execution  of  the  plan  or  measure 
to  which  they  relate,  from  the  first  step  to  the  final  conclusion 
of  it.  They  constantly  counteract  those  qualities  in  the  execu- 
tive, which  are  the  most  necessary  ingredients  in  its  compo- 
sition— ^vigour  and  expedition;  and  this  without  any  counter- 
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balancing  good.  In  the  conduct  of  war,  in  which  the  energy 
of  the  executive  is  the  bulwark  of  the  national  security,  every 
thing  would  be  to  be  apprehended  from  its  plurality. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  these  observations  apply  with 
principal  weight  to  the  first  case  supposed,  that  is,  to  a  plurality 
of  magistrates  of  equal  dignity  and  authority;  a  scheme,  the 
advocates  for  which  are  not  likely  to  form  a  numerous  sect : 
But  they  apply,  though  not  with  equal,  yet  with  considerable 
weight,  to  the  project  of  a  council,  whose  concurrence  is  made 
constitutionally  necessary  to  the  operations  of  the  ostensible 
executive.  An  artful  cabal  in  that  council,  would  be  able  to 
distract  and  to  enervate  the  whole  system  of  administration. 
If  no  such  cabal  should  exist,  the  more  diversity  of  views  and 
opinions,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  tincture  the  exercise  of 
the  executive  authority  with  a  spirit  of  habitual  feebleness  and 
dilatoriness. 

But  one  of  the  weightiest  objections  to  a  plurality  in  the 
executive,  and  which  lies  as  much  against  the  last  as  the  first 
plan,  is,  that  it  tends  to  conceal  faults,  and  destroy  responsi* 
bility.  Sesponsibillty  iU  Of  two  kiudU)  to  cu&fiure  and  to  pun- 
ishment. The  first  is  the  most  important  of  the  two ;  especially 
in  an  elective  office.  Hen  in  public  trust,  will  much  ofbener  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  unworthy  of  being  any 
longer  trusted,  than  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them 
obnoxious  to  legal  punishment.  But  the  multiplication  of  the 
executive  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  detection  in  either  case.    It 


^  oilmen  Dccomes  impossible,  amidst  mutual  accusations,  to  deter- 
mine  on  whom  the  blame  or  the  punishment  of  a  pernicious 
measure,  or  series  of  pernicious  measures,  ought  really  to  fall, 
it  is  shifted  from  one  to  another  with  so  much  dexterity,  and 
under  such  plausible  appearances,  that  the  public  opinion  is  left 
in  suspenseabout  the  real  author.  *  The  circumstances  which 
may  have  lea  to  any  national  miscarriage  or  misfortune,  are 
sometimes  so  complicated,  that  where  there  are  a  number  of 
actors  who  may  have  had  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  agency, 
tliough  we  may  clearly  see  upon  the  whole  that  there  has  been 
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mismanagement,  yet  it  may  be  impracticable  to  pronounce,  to 
whose  account  the  evil  which  may  have  been  incurred  is  truly 
chargeable. 

"  I  was  overruled  by  my  council.  The  council  were  so  divided 
in  their  opinions,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  better 
resolution  on  the  point."  These  and  similar  pretexts  are  con- 
stantly at  hand,  whether  true  or  false.  And  who  is  there  that 
will  either  take  the  trouble,  or  incur  the  odium,  of  a  strict 
scrutiny  into  the  secret  springs  of  the  transaction?  Should 
there  be  found  a  citizen  zealous  enough  to  undertake  the 
unpromising  task,  if  there  happen  to  be  a  collusion  between 
the  parties  concerned,  how  easy  is  it  to  death  the  circumstances 
with  so  much  ambiguity,  as  to  render  it  uncertain  what  was  the 
precise  conduct  of  any  of  those  parties? 

In  the  single  instance  in  which  the  governor  of  this  state  is 
coupled  with  a  council,  that  is,  in  the  appointment  to  offices, 
we  have  seen  the  mischiefs  of  it  in  the  view  now  under  con- 
sideration. Scandalous  appointments  to  important  offices  have 
been  made.  Some  cases  indeed  have  been  so  flagrant,  that  all 
PARTIES  have  agreed  in  the  impropriety  of  the  thing.  When 
inquiry  has  been  made,  the  blamo  has  been  laid  by  the  governor 
on  the  members  of  the  council;  who  on  their  part  have  charged 
it  upon  his  nomination :  while  the  people  remain  altogether  at 
a  loss  to  determine  by  whose  influence  their  interests  have  been 
committed  to  hands  so  manifestly  improper.  In  tenderness  to 
individuals,  I  forbear  to  descend  to  particulars.         ^ ^^ 

It  is  evident  from  these  considerations,  that  the^ljirall^  ^^ 
the  ftyflfiiitjvQ,  tends  to  (j^privA  iho^  p^op^^  ^^  t]}^^  two  greatest 


securities  theY4<;an  have  for  the  faithful  exercise  of  any  dele- 
gated power.  W  i^'rs^  The  restraints  of  public  opinion,  which 
lose  their  effieafcy  as  well  on  account  of  the  division  of  the 
censure  attendant  on  bad  measures  among  a  number,  as  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  on  whom  it  ought  to  fall;  and 
secondly  J  the  opportunity  of  discovering  with  facility  and  clear- 
ness the  misconauct  oi'  the  persons  they  trust,  in  order  either 
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to  their  removal  from  office,  or  to  their  actual  punishment,  in 
cases  which  admit  of  it. 

In  England,  the  king  is  a  perpetual  magistrate;  ana  it  is  a 
maxim  which  has  obtained  for  the  sake  of  the  public  peace, 
that  ho  is  unaccountable  for  his  administration,  and  his  person 
dacred  Nothing,  therefore,  can  bo  wiser  in  that  kingdom,  than 
to  annex  to  the  king  a  constitutional  council,  who  may  be 
responsible  to  the  nation  for  the  advice  they  give.  Without 
this,  there  would  be  no  responsibility  whatever  in  the  executive 
department,  an  idea  inadmissible  in  a  free  government.  But 
even  there,  the  king  is  not  bound  by  the  resolutions  of  his 
council,  though  they  are  answerable  for  the  advice  they  give. 
He  is  the  absolute  master  of  his  own  conduct  in  the  exercise 
of  his  office ;  and  may  observe  or  disregard  the  counsel  given 
to  him  at  his  sole  discretion. 

But  in  a  republic,  where  every  magistrate  ought  to  be  per- 
sonally responsible  for  his  behaviour  in  office,  the  reason  which 
in  the  British  constitution  dictates  the  propriety  of  a  council, 
not  only  ceases  to  apply,  but  turns  against  the  institution.  In 
the  monarchy  of  Great  Britain,  it  furnishes  a  substitute  for 
the  prohibited  responsibility  of  the  chief  magistrate;  which 
serves  in  some  degree  as  a  hostage  to  the  national  justice  for 
his  good  behaviour.  In  the  American  republic  it  would  serve 
to  destroy,  or  would  greatly  diminish  the  intended  and  neces- 
sary responsibility  of  the  chief  magistrate  himself. 
KThe  idea  of  a  council  to  the  executive,  which  has  so  generally 
o6^ained  in  the  state  constitutibns,  has  been  derived  fVom  that 
maximAf  reimbliofcn  jealousy  whiohitoisidefB  power 
in  thj 

maxiifj^hould 

contend,  that  the  advantage  on  that  side  would  not  counter- 
balance  the  numerous  disadvantages  on  the  opposite  side.  But 
I  do  not  think  the  rule  at  all^ppljc^le  to^e  executive  power. 
I  clearly  concur  in  opinion  in  this  parWtU^^rj^lMUEiiterVhom 
the  celebrated  Junius  pronounces  to  be  "deep,  solid,  and  in- 
genious," that  "the  executive  power  is  more  easily  confined 
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when  it  is  om :''  *  Tlutt  it  is  fSur  more  aafe  there  should  be  a 
Single  objeet  for  the  Jealoasy  and  watehfolness  of  the  people; 
in  a  word,  that  all  mnltiplieation  of  the  ezeoutiyey  is  rather 
dangerous  than  friendly  to  liberty. 

A  little  opnsideration  will  satisQr  ns,  that  the  speoies  of  seeu- 
rity  sought  for  in  the  multiplication  of  the  elcecutiyey  is  uiiat- 
tainable.  Numbers  must  be  so  great  as  to  render  combination 
difficult;  or  they  are  rather  a  source  of  danger  than  of  security. 
The  united  credit  and  influence  of  seyeral  indiYidualSi  must  be 
more  formidable  to  liberty^  than  the  credit  and  influence  of 
either  of  them  separately.  When  power,  thereforCi  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  so  smaU  a  number  of  men,  as  to  admit  of  their 
interests  and  yiews  being  easily  combined  in  a  common  enter- 
prise, by  an  artfbl  leader,  it  becomes  more  liable  to  abuse,  and 
more  dangerous  when  abused,  than  if  it  be  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  one  man;  who,  from  the  yery  circumstance  of  his  being 
alone,  will  be  mpre  narrowly  watched  and  more  readily  sus- 
pected,  and  who  caiinot  unite  so  great  a  mass  of  influence  as 
when  he  is  associated  with  others.  The' decemyirs  of  Bome, 
whose  name  denotes  their  number,'|'  were  more  to  be  drel^ied 
in  their  usurpation  than  any  onx  of  them  would  haye  been. 
No  person  would  think  of  proposing  an  ezecutiye  much  more 
numerous  than  that  body ;  from  six,  to  a  dozen,  have  been  sug- 
gested for  the  number  of  the  Qouncil.  The  extreme  of  these 
numbers,  is  not  top  great  for  an  easy  oombination ;  and  from 
such  a  combination  America  would  have  more  to  fear,  than 
from  the  ambition  of  any  single  individual.  A  council  to  a 
magistrate,  who  is  himself  responsible  for  what  he  does,  are 
gene;rally  nothing  better  than  a  clog  upon  his  good  intentions ; 
are  often  the  instruments  and  accomplices  of  his  bad,  and  are 
almost  always  a  cloak  to  his  faults. 

I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  of  expense;  though  it  be 
evident  that  if  the  council  should  be  numerous  enough  to  an- 
swer the  principal  end,  aimed  at  by  the  institution,  the  salariea 
of  the  members,  who  must  be  drawn  from  their  homes  to  reside 

*  De  Lolme.  f  Ten. 
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at  the  scat  of  government,  would  form  an  item  in  the  catalogue 
of  public  expenditures,  too  serious  to  be  incurred  for  an  object 
of  equivocal  utility. 

I  will  only  add,  that  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  constitu- 
tion, I  rarely  met  with  an  intelligent  man  from  any  of  the 
states,  who  did  not  admit  as  the  result  of  experience,  that  the 
unity  of  the  executive  of  this  state  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  our  constitution. 

PUBLIUS. 
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THE  SAME  VIEW  OONTINUED,  IN   REGARD  TO  THE  DURATION  OP 

THE  OFFICE. 

Duration  in  office,  has  been  mentioned  as  the  second  requi- 
site to  the  energy  of  the  executive  authority.  This  has  relation 
to  two  objects :  To  the  personal  firmness  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate, in  the  employment  of  his  constitutional  powers;  and  to 
the  stability  of  the  system  of  administration,  which  may  have 
been  adopted  under  his  auspices.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it 
must  be  evident,  that  the  longer  the  duration  in  office,  the 
greater  will  be  the  probability  of  obtaining  so  important  an 
advantage.  It  is  a  general  principle  of  human  nature,  that  a 
man  will  be  interested  in  whatever  he  possoBses,  in  proportion 
to  the  firmness  or  precariousness  of  the  tenure  by  which  he 
holds  it;  will  be  less  attached  to  what  he  holds  by  a  momentary 
or  uncertain  title,  than  to  what  he  enjoys  by  a  title  durable  or 
certain;  and,  of  course,  will  be  willing  to  risk  more  for  the 
sake  of  the  one,  than  of  the  other.  This  remark  is  not  less 
applicable  to  a  political  privilege,  or  honour,  or  trust,  than  to 
any  article  of  ordinary  property.  The  inference  fVom  it  is, 
that  a  man  acting  in  the  capacity  of  chief  magistrate,  under  a 
consciousness  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  he  must  lay  down  his 
office,  will  be  apt  to  feel  himself  too  little  interested  in  it,  to 
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hazard  any  material  censure  or  perplexity,  from  the  independent 
exertion  of  his  powers,  or  from  enconntonng  the  ili-homoars, 
however  transient,  which  may  happen  to  prevail,  either  in  a 
considerable  part  of  the  society  itself,  or  even  in  a  predominant 
faction  in  the  legislative  body.  If  the  case  should  only  be,  that 
he  migM  lay  it  down,  unless  continued  by  a  new  choice;  and  if 
he  should  be  desirous  of  being  continued,  his  wishes,  conspiring 
with  his  fears,  would  tend  still  more  powerfully  to  corrupt  his 
integrity,  or  debase  his  fortitude.  In  either  case,  feebleness  and 
irresolution  must  be  the  characteristics  of  the  station. 

There  are  some,  who  would  be  inclined  to  regard  the  servile 
pliancy  of  the  executive,  to  a  prevailing  current,  either  in  the 
community,  or  in  the  legislature,  as  its  best  recommendation. 
But  such  men  entertain  very  crude  notions,  as  well  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  government  was  instituted,  as  of  the  true 
means  by  which  the  public  happiness  may  be  promoted.  The 
republican  principle  demands,  that  the  deliberate  sense  of  the 
community  should  govern  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  they 
intrust  the  management  of  their  affairs;  but  it  does  not  require 
an  unqualified  complaisance  to  every  sudden  breeze  of  passion, 
or  to  every  transient  impulse  which  the  people  may  receive 
from  the  arts  of  men,  who  flatter  their  prejudices  to  betray 
their  interests.  It  is  a  just  observation,  that  the  people  com- 
monly intend  the  public  good.  This  often  applies  to  their  very 
errors.  But  their  good  sense  would  despise  the  adulator  who 
should  pretend,  that  they  always  reason  right  about  the  means 
of  promoting  it.  They  know,  from  experience,  that  they  some- 
times err;  and  the  wonder  is,  that  they  so  seldom  err  as  they 
do,  beset,  as  they  continually  are,  by  the  wiles  of  parasites  and, 
sycophants;  by  the  snares  of  the  ambitious,  the  avaricious,  the 
desperate;  by  the  artifices  of  men  who  possess  their  confidence 
more  than  they  deserve  it;  and  of  those  who  seek  to  possess, 
rather  than  to  deserve  it.  When  occasions  present  themselves, 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  people  are  at  variance  with  their 
inclinations,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  persons  whom  they  have 
appointed,  to  be  the  guardians  of  those  interests;  to  withstand 
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the  temporary  delasion,  in  order  to  give  them  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  more  cool  and  sedate  reflection.  Instances  might  be 
cited,  in  which  a  conduct  of  this  kind  has  saved  the  people  firom 
very  fatal  consequences  of  their  own  mistakes,  and  has  pro- 
cored  lasting  monunients  of  their  gratitude  to  the  men  who 
had  courage  and  magnanimity  enough  to  serve  them  at  the 
peril  of  their  displeasure.  \ 

But  however  inclined  we  might  bCi  to  insist  upon  an  un- 
bounded complaisance  in  the  executive  to  the  inclinations  of 
the  pooplCi  we  can,  with  no  proprietyi  contend  for  a  like  com- 
plaisance to  the  humours  of  the  legislature.  The  latter  may 
sometimes  stand  in  opposition  to  the  former;  and  at  other 
times  the  people  may  be  entirely  neutral.  In  either  supposi- 
tion! it  is  certainly  desirable,  that  the  executive  should  be  in 
a  situation  to  dare  to  act  his  own  opinion  with  vigour  and 
decision. 

The  same  rule  which  teaches  the  propriety  of  *a  partition  be- 
tween the  various  branches  of  power,  teacheSi  likewisci  that 
this  partition  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  render  the  one 
independent  of  the  other.  To  what  purpose  separate  the  exe- 
cutive or  the  judiciary  from  the  legislative,  if  both  the  execu- 
tive and  the  judiciary  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  at  the  absolute 
devotion  of  the  legislative  J  Such  a  separation  must  bo  merely 
nominal,  and  incapable  of  producing  the  ends  for  which  it  was 
established.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  subordinate  to  the  laws, 
another  to  bo  dependent  on  the  legislative  body!  The  first 
comports  with,  the  last  violates,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
good  government;  and  whatever  may  bo  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution, unites  all  power  in  the  same  hands.  The  tendency 
of  the  legislative  authority  to  absorb  every  other,  has  been 
Ailly  displayed  and  illustrated  by  examples  in  some  preceding 
numbers.  In  governments  purely  republican,  this  tendency  is 
almoi9t  irresistible.  The  representatives  of  the  people,  in  a 
popular  assembly,  seem  sometimes  to  fancy,  that  they  are  the 
people  themselves,  and  betray  strong  symptoms  of  impatience 
and  disgust  at  the  least  sign  of  opposition  from  any  other 
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quarter,  as  if  the  ezeroise  of  its  rights,  by  either  the  ezeoutiyo 
or  judiciary,  were  a  breach  of  their  privilege,  and  an  outrage 
to  their  dignity.  They  often  appear  disposed  to  exert  an 
imperious  control  over  the  other  departments;  and,  as  they 
commonly  have  the  people  on  their  side,  they  always  act  with 
such  momentum,  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  for  the  other 
members  of  the  government  to  maintain  the  balance  of  the 
constitution. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  how  the  shortness  of  the  duration 
in  office  can  affect  the  independence  of  the  executive  on  the 
legislature,  unless  the  one  were  possessed  of  the  power  of 
appointing  or  displacing  the  other  f  One  answer  to  this  in- 
quiry may  be  drawn  from  the  principle  already  mentioned, 
that  is,  from  the  slender  interest  a  man  is  apt  to  take  in  a 
short-lived  advantage,  abd  the  little  inducement  it  affords  him 
to  expose  himself,  on  account  of  it,  to  any  considerable  incon- 
venience or  hazard.  ,  Another  answer,  perhaps  more  obvious, 
though  not  more  conclusive,  will  result  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  influence  of  the  legislative  body  over  the  people ;  which 
might  be  employed  to  prevent  the  re-election  of  a  man  who,  by 
an  upright  resistance  to  any  sinister  project  of  that  body, 
should  hoive  made  himself  obnoxious  to  its  resentment. 

It  may  be  asked  also,  whether  a  duration  of  four  years  would 
answer  the  end  proposed  7  and  if  it  would  not,  whether  a  less 
period,  which  would  at  least  be  recommended  by  greater  secu- 
rity against'  ambitious  designs,  would  not,  for  that  reason,  be 
preferable  to  a  longer  period,  which  was,  at  the  same  time,. too 
short  for  the*  purpose  of  inspiring  the  desired  firmness  and 
independence  of  the  magistrate  f 

It  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  a  duration  of  four  years,  or  any 
other  limited  duration,  would  completely  answer  the  end  prO'> 
posed ;  but  it  would  contribute  towards  it  in  a  degree  which 
would  have  a  material  influence  upon  the  spirit  and  character 
of  the  government.  Between  the  commencement  and  termi* 
nation  of  such  a  period,  there  would  always  be  a  considerable 
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interval,  in  which  the  prospect  of  an  annihilation  would  be 
eofficiently  remote,  not.  to  have  an  improper  effect  upon  the 
condact  of  a  man  endued  with  a  tolerable  portion  of  fortitude; 
and  in  which  he  might  reasonably  promise  himself,  that  there 
would  be  time  enough  before  it  arrived/ to  make  the  commu* 
nily  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  the  measures'  he  might  incline 
to  pursue.  Though  it  be  probable  that,  as  he  approached  the 
moment  when  th^  public  were,  by  a  new  election,  to  signify 
their  sense  of  his  conduct,  his  confidence,  and  with  it  his  firm- 
ness, would  decline;  yet  both  the  one  and  the  other  would 
derive  support  firom  the  opportunities  which  his  previous  con- 
tinuance in  the  station  had  afforded  him,  of  establishing  him- 
self in  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  his  constituents*  He  might 
then,  with  prudence,  hasard  the  incurring  of  reproach,  in  pro- 
portioA  to  the  prooft  he  had  given  of  his  wisdom  and  integrity, 
and  to  the  title  he  had  acquired  to  the  respect  and  attachment 
of  his  fellow  dtisens.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  a  duration  of  four 
years  will  contribute  to  the  firmness  of  the  executive  in  a  suf- 
ficient degree  to  render  it  a  very  valuable  ingredient  in  the 
composition;  so,  on  the  other,  it  is  not  long  enough  to  justify 
any  alarm  for  the  public  liberty.  If  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, from  the  most  feeble  beginnings,  from  the  mere  power  of 
assenting  or  disagreeing  to  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax^  have,  by 
rapid  strides,  reduced  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  within  the  limits  they  conceived  to 
be  compatible  with  the  principles  of  a  fVee  government;  while 
they  raised  themselves  to  the  rank  and  consequence  of  a  co- 
equal branch  of  the  legislature;  if  they  have  been  able,  in  one 
instance,  to  abolish  both  the  royalty  and  the  aristocracy,  and 
to  overturn  all  the  ancient  establishments,  as  well  in  the 
church  as  state;  if  they  have  been  able,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
to  make  the  monarch  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  an  innovation  "*" 

*  Thit  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill,  whioh  was  oarrled 
in  the  House  of  fbnunons,  and  n^eoted  in  the  House  of  Iprds,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  people. 
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attempted  by  them;  what  would  be  to  be  feared  from  an 
elective  magistrate  of  four  years  duration,  with  the  confined 
authorities  of  a  president  of  the  United  States  J  What  but  that 
he  might  be  unequal  to  the  task  which  the  constitution  assigns 
him  1  I  shall  only  add,  that  if  his  duration  be  such  as  to  leave 
a  doubt  of  his  firmness,  that  doubt  is  inconsistent  with  a 
jealousy  of  his  encroachments. 

PUBLIUS. 
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THE  SAME  VIEW  CONTINUED.  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  RE-ELIGIBILITY 

OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  ADMINISTRATION  of  government,  in  its  largest  sense, 
comprehends  all  the  operations  of  the  body  politic,  whether 
legislative,  executive,  or  judiciary;  but  in  its  most  usual,  and 
perhaps  in^its  most  precise  signification,  it  is  limited  to  execu- 
tive details,  and  falls  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  the 
executive  department.  The  actual  conduct  of  foreign  nego- 
ciations,  the  preparatory  plans  of  finance,  the  application  and 
disbursement  of  the  public  monies,  in  conformity  to  the  general 
appropriations  of  the  legislature,  the  arrangement  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  direction  of  the  operations  of  war;  these,  and 
other  matters  of  a  like  nature,  constitute  what  seems  to  bo 
most  properly  understood  by  the  administration  of  government. 
The  persons,  therefore,  to  whose  immediate  management  these 
different  matters  are  committed,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
assistants  or  deputies  of  the  chief  magistrate;  and,  on  this 
account,  they  ought  to  derive  their  offices  from  his  appoint- 
ment, at  least  from  his  nomination,  and  to  be  subject  to  bis 
superintendence.  This  view  of  the  thing  will  at  once  suggest 
to  us  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  duration  of  the 
executive  magistrate  in  office,  and  the  stability  of  the  system 
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of  administration.  To  undo  what  has  been  done  by  a  prede- 
cessor, is  very  often  considered  by  a  sucoessor,  as  the  best 
proof  he  can  give  of  his  own  capacity  and  desert;  and,  in 
addition  to  this  propensity,  where  the  alteration  has  been  the 
result  of  public  choice,  the  person  substituted  is  warranted  in 
supposing,  that  the  dismission  of  his  predecessor  has  proceeded 
from  a  dislike  to  his  measures,  and  that  the  less  he  resembles 
him,  the  more  he  will  recommend  himself  to  the  favour  of  his 
constituents.  These  considerations,  and  the  influence  of  per- 
sonal confidences  and  attachments,  would  be  likely  to  induce 
every  new  president  to  promote  a  change  of  men  to  fill  the  sub- 
ordinate stations ;  and  these  causes  together,  could  not  fail  to 
occasion  a  disgraceful  and  ruinous  mutability  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government. 

With  a  positive  duration  of  considerable  extent,  I  connect 
the  circumstance  of  re-eligibility.  The  first  is  nidcessary,  to 
give  the  officer  himself  the  inclination,  and  the  resolution  to 
act  his  part  well,  and  to  the  community  time  and  leisTire  to 
observe  the  tendency  of  his  measures,  and  thence  to  form  an 
experimental  estimate  of  their  merits.  The  last  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  people,  when  they  see  reason  to  approve  of  his 
conduct,  to  continue  him  in  the  station,  in  order  to  prolong  the 
utility  of  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  to  secure  to  the  govern* 
ment,  the  advantage  of  permanency  in  a  wise  system  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Nothing  appears  more  plausible  at  first  sight,  nor  more  ill 
founded  upon  close  inspection,  than  a  scheme  which,  in  relation 
to  the  present  point,  has  had  some  respectable  advocates  —  1 
mean  that  of  continuing  the  chief  magistrate  in  office  for  a 
certain  time,  and  then  excluding  him  from  it,  either  for  a 
limited  period  or  for  ever  after.  This  exclusion,  whether  tem- 
porary or  perpetual,  would  have  nearly  the  same  effects;  and 
these  effects  would  be  for  the  most  part  rather  pernicious  than 
salutary. 

One  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be,  a  diminution  of  the 
inducements  to  good  behaviour.  There  are  few  men  who  would 
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not  feel  mach  less  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  a  dutji  when  they 
were  conscious  that  the  advantage  of  the  station,  with  which 
it  was  connected,  mnst  be  relinquished  at  a  determinate  penodj 
than  when  thej  were  permitted  to  entertain  a  hope  of  obtaining 
hj  meriting  a  continnance  of  them.  This  position  will  not  be 
disputed,  so  long  as  it  is  admitted,  that  the  desire  of  reward  is 
one  of  the  strongest  incentives  of  human  conduct;  or  that  the 
best  security  for  ^e /Melity  of  mankind,  is  to  make  (interest 
coincide  with  duty^Bven  the  love  of  fame,  the  ruling  passion 
of  the  noblest  minds,  Mhich  would  prompt  a  man  to  plan  and 
undeil^e  extensive  and  arduous  enterprises  for  the  public 
benefit,  nquiring  considerable  time  to  mature  and  p^ect  them, 
if  he  c<md  flatter  himself  with  the  prospect  of  being  allowed 
to  finish  what  he  had  begun,  would,  on  the  contraiy,  deter  him 
from,  the  undertaking,  when  he  foresaw  that  he  must  quit  the 
scene  before  he  could  accomplish  the  work,  and  must  commit 
that,  together  with  his  own  reputatuns,  to  hands  which  might 
be  unequal  or  unfriendly  to  the  task/  The  most  to  be  expected 
from  the  generality  of  men,  in  such  irsituation,  is  the  negative 
merit  of  not  doing  harm,  instead  of  the  positive  merit  of  doing 
good. 

Another  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion,  would  be  the  temptation 
to  sordid  views,  to  peculation,  and  in  some  instances,  to  usurpa- 
tion. An  avaricious  man,  who  might  happen  to  fill  the  office, 
looking  forward  to  a  time  when  be  must  at  all  events  yield  up 
the  advantages  he  enjoyed,  would  feci  a  propensity,  not  easy  to 
be  resisted  by  such  a  man,  to  make  the  boat  use  of  his  opportu- 
nities, while  they  lasted;  and  might  not  scruple  to  have  recourse 
to  the  most  corrupt  expedients  to  make  the  harvest  as  abundant 
as  it  was  transitory ;  though  the  same  person  probably,  with  a 
different  prospect  before  mim,  might  content  himself  with  the 
regular  emoluments  of  hil^tation,  and  might  even  be  unwilling 
to  risk  the  consequences  of  an  abuse  of  Ids  opportunities.  His  )j 
avarice  might  be  a  guard  upon  his  avarice.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  same  man  might  be  vain  or  ambitious  as  well  as  avaricious 
And  if  he  could  expect  to  prolong  his  honours  by  his  good  con 
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duct,  he  might  hesitate  to  sacrifice  his  appetite  for  them,  to  his 
appetite  for  gain.  But  with  the  prospect  before  him  of  approach- 
ing an  inevitable  annihilation,  his  avarice  would  be  likely  to  get 
the  victory  over  his  caution,  his  vanity,  or  his  ambition. 

An  ambitious  man  too,  finding  himself  seated  on  the  summit 
of  his  country's  honours,  looking  forward  to  the  time  at  which 
he  must  descend  from  the  exalted  eminence  for  ever,  and  reflect- 
ing that  no  exertion  of  merit  on  his  part  could  save  him  from 
the  unwelcome  reverse,  would  be  much  more  violently  tempted 
to  embrace  a  favourable  conjuncture  for  attempting  the  pro- 
longation of  his  power,  at  every  personal  hazard,  than  if  he 
had  the  probability  of  answering  the  same  end  by  doing  his 
duty. 

Would  it  promote  the  peace  of  the  community,  or  the  stability 
of  the  government,  to  have  half  a  dozen  men  who  had  had 
credit  enough  to  raise  themselves  to  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
magistracy,  wandering  among  the  people  like  discontented 
ghosts,  and  sighing  for  a  place,  which  they  were  destined  never 
more  to  possess  1 

A  third  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be,  the  depriving  the 
community  of  the  advantage  of  the  experience  gained  by  the 
chief  magistrate  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  That  experience 
is  the  parent  of  wisdom,  is  an  adage,  the  truth  of  which  is 
recognized  by  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  simplest  of  mankind. 
What  more  desirable  or  more  essential  than  this  quality  in  the 
governors  of  nations  J  Where  more  desirable  or  more  essential, 
than  in  the  first  magistrate  of  a  nation  1  Oan  it  be  wise  to  put 
this  desirable  and  essential  quality  under  the  ban  of  the  con- 
stitution; and  to  declare  that  the  moment  it  is  acquired,  its 
possessor  shall  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  station  in  which  it 
was  acquired,  and  to  which  it  is  adapted  f  This,  nevertheless, 
is  the  precise  import  of  all  those  regulations  which  exclude 
men  from  serving  their  country,  by  the  choice  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  after  they  have,  by  a  course  of  service,  fitted  them* 
selves  for  doing  it  with  a  greater  degree  of  utility. 
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A  fourth  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be,  the  banishing 
men  fVom  stations  in  which,  in  certain  emergencies  of  the  state, 
their  presence  might  be  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  public 
interest  or  safety.  There  is  no  nation  which  has  not,  at  one 
period  or  another,  experienced  an  absolute  necessity  of  the 
services  of  particular  men,  in  particular  situations,  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  too  strong  to  say,  to  the  preservation  of  its 
political  existence.  How  unwise,  therefore,  must  be  every 
such  self-denying  ordinance,  as  serves  to  prohibit  a  nation 
from  making  use  of  its  own  citizens,  in  the  manner  best  suited 
to  its  exigencies  and  circumstances  I  Without  supposing  the 
personal  essentiality  of  the  man,  it  is  evident  that  a  change 
of  the  chief  magistrate,  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  or  any 
similar  crisis,  for  another  even  of  equal  merit,  would  at  all 
times  be  detrimental  to  the  community ;  inasmuch  as  it  would 
substitute  inexperience  to  experience,  and  would  tend  to 
anhinge  and  set  afloat  the  already  settled  train  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

A  fifth  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be,  that  it  would 
operate  as  a  constitutional  interdiction  of  stability  in  the 
administration.  By  inducing  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  men, 
in  the  first  office  in  the  nation,  it  would  necessarily  lead  to  a 
mutability  of  measures.  It  is  not  generally  to  be  expected, 
that  men  will  vary;  and  measures  remain  uniform.  The  con- 
trary is  the  usual  course  of  things.  And  we  need  not  be  appre- 
hensive that  there  will  be  too  much  stability,  while  there  ia 
even  the  option  of  changing;  nor  need  we  desire  to  prohibit 
the  people  from  continuing  their  confidence  where  they  think 
it  may  bo  safely  placed,  and  whore,  by  constancy  on  their  part, 
they  may  obviate  the  fatal  inconveniences  of  fluctuating  coun- 
cils and  a  variable  policy. 

These  are  some  of  the  disadvantages,  which  would  flow  from 
the  principle  of  exclusion.  They  apply  most  forcibly  to  the 
scheme  of  a  perpetual  exclusion;  but  when  we  consider,  that 
even  a  partial  one  would  always  render  the  re-admission  of  the 
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person  a  remote  and  precariooB  object,  the  observationB  which 
have  been  made  will  apply  nearly  as  fully  to  one  case  as  to  the 
other. 

What  are  the  advahtages  promised  to  counterbalance  the 
evils  7  They  are  represented  to  be :  1st.  Greater  independence 
in  the  magistrate :  2d.  Greater  security  to  the  people.  Unless 
the  exclusion  be  perpetual,  there  will  be  no  pretence  to  infer 
the  first  advantage.  But  even  in  that  case,  may  he  have  no 
object  beyond  his  present  station  to  which  he  may  sacrifice  his 
independence?  May  he  have  no  connexions,  no  friends,  for 
whom  he  may  sacrifice  it  1  May  he  not  be  less  Willing,  by  a 
firm  conduct,  to  make  personal  enemies,  when  he  acts  under 
the  impression,  that  a  time  is  fast  approaching,  on  the  arrival 
of  which  he  not  only  mat,  but  must  be  exposed  to  their  resent- 
ments, upon  an  equal,  perhaps  upon  an  inferior  footing  f  It 
is  not  an  easy  point  to  determine,  whether  his  independence 
would  be  most  promoted  or  impaired  by  such  an  arrangement. 

As  to  the  second  supposed  advantage,  there  is  still  greater 
reason  to  entertain  doubts  concerning  it,  especially  if  the  ex< 
elusion  were  to  be  perpetual.  In  this  case,  as  already  inti- 
mated, a  man  of  irregular  ambition,  of  whom  alone  there  could 
be  reason  in  any  case  to  entertain  apprehensions,  would,  with 
infinite  reluctance,  yield  to  the  necessity  of  taking  his  leave 
for  ever  of  a  post,  in  which  his  passion  for  power  and  pre« 
eminence  had  acquired  the  force  of  habit.  And  if  he  had  been 
fortunate  or  adroit  enough  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the 
people,  he  might  induce  them  to  consider  as  a  very  odious  and 
unjustifiable  restraint  upon  themselves,  a  provision  which  was 
calculated  to  debar  them  of  the  right  of  giving  a  fresh  proof 
of  their  attachment  to  a  favourite.  There  may  be  conceived 
circumstances  in  which  this  disgust  of  the  people,  seconding 
the  thwarted  ambition  of  such  a  favourite,  might  occasion 
greater  danger  to  liberty,  than  could  ever  reasonably  be  dreaded 
from  the  possibility  of  a  perpetuation  in  office,  by  the  volun- 
tary suffrages  of  the  community,  exercising  a  constitutional 
privilege. 
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There  is  -in  exoees  of  refinement  in  the  ide»  of  disabling  the 
people  to  onntinae  in  oiBoe  men  who  had  entitled  themeelveBi 
in  their  opinioni  to  approbation  and  confidence;  the  advantages 
of  which  are  at  best  specalative  and  equivocali  and  are  over- 
balanced by  disadvantages  fitur  more  certain  and  decisive. 

PUBUUS. 
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THE    SAME  VIEW  CONTINUED,   IN    RELATION    TO    THE   PROVISION 
CONCERNING  SUPPORT,   AND  THE  POWER  OF  THE  NEGATIVE. 

The  third  ingrediont  towards  constituting  the  vigour  of  the 
exocative  authority,  is  an  adequate  provision  for  its  support. 
It  is  evident  that,  without  proper  attention  to  this  article,  the 
separation  of  the  executive  from  the  legislative  department, 
would  be  merely  nominal  and  nugatory.  The  legislature,  with 
a  discretionary  power  over  the  salary  and  emoluments  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  could  render  him  as  obsequious  to  their  will, 
as  they  might  think  proper  to  make  him.  They  might,  in 
most  cases,  either  reduce  him  by  famine,  or  tempt  him  by 
largesses,  to  surrender  at  discretion  his  judgment  to  their 
inclinations.  These  expressions,  taken  in. all  the  latitude  of 
the  terms,  would  no  doubt  convey  more  than  is  intended. 
There  are  men  who  could  neither  be  distressed,  nor  won,  into  a 
sacrifice  of  their  duty ;  but  this  stem  virtue  is  the  growth  of • 
few  soils :  And  in  the  main  it  will  be  found,  that  a  power  over 
a  man's  support,  is  a  power  over  his  will.  If  it  were  necessary 
to  confirm  so  plain  a  truth  by  facts,  examples  would  not  be 
wanting,  even  in  this  country,  of  the  intimidation  or  seduction 
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of  the  ezeotttive  by  the  terrors,  or  aUiiremeiit8|  of  the  peouniary 
arrangements  of  the  legislative  body. 

It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  commend  too  highly  the  jadicioas 
attention  which  has  been  paid  to  this  sabject  in  the  proposed 
oonstitution.    It  is  there  provided,  that  '*  The  president  of  the 

United  States  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  his  service  a 

• 

compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increaeed  nor  dtminiUhed^  during 
the  period  far  whith  he  shall  have  been  elected^  and  he  shall  not  re- 
ceive wUhin  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them/'  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  pro- 
vision  which  would  have  been  more  eligible  than  this.  The 
legislature,  on  the  appointment  of  a  president,  is  once  for  all 
to  declare  what  shall  be  the  compensation  for  his  services 
daring  the  time  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected.  This 
done,  they  will  have  no  power  to  alter  it  either  by  increase  or 
diminution,  till  a  new  period  of  service  by  a  new  election  com- 
mences. They  can  neither  weaken  his  fortitude  by  operating 
upon  his  necessities,  nor  corrupts  his  integrity  by  appealing  to 
his  avarice.  Neither  the  union,  nor  an^  of  its  members,  will 
be  at  liberty  to  give,  nor  will  he  be  at  liberty  to  receive,  any 
other  emolument,  than  that  which  may  have  been  determined 
by  the  first  act.  He  can  of  course  have  no  pecuniary  induce- 
ment to  renounce  or  desert  the  independence  intended  for  him 
by  the  constitution. 

The  last  of  the  requisites  to  energy,  which  have  been  enume- 
rated, is  competent  powers.  Let  us  proceed  to  consider  those 
which  are  proposed  to  be  vested  in  the  president  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  thing  that  offers  itself  to  our  observation,  is  the 
qualified  negative  of  the  president  upon  the  acts  or  resolutioub 
of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature ;  or,  in  other  words,  his 
power  of  returning  all  bills  with  objections,  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  their  becoming  laws,  unless  they  should 
afterwards  be  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  each  of  the  component 
members  of  the  legislative  body. 

The  propensity  of  the  legislative  department  to  intrude  U2)on 
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the  rights,  and  to  absorb  the  powers,  of  the  other  departments, 
has  been  already  more  than  once  suggested ;  the  insufficiency 
of  a  mere  parchment  delineation  of  the  boundaries  of  each, 
has  also  been  remarked  upon ;  and  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
each  with  constitutional  arms  for  its  own  defence,  has  been 
inferred  and  proved.  From  these  clear  and  indubitable  princi- 
ples results  the  propriety  of  a  negative,  either  absolute  or 
qualified,  in  the  executive,  upon  the  acts  of  the  legislative 
branches.  Without  the  one  or  the  other,  the  former  would  be 
absolutely  unable  to  defend  himself  against  the  depredations 
of  the  latter.  He  might  gradually  be  stripped  of  his  authori- 
ties by  successive  resolutions,  or  annihilated  by  a  single  vote. 
And  in  the  one  mode  or  the  other,  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  might  speedily  come  to  be  blended  in  the  same  hands. 
If  even  no  propensity  had  ever  discovered  itself  in  the  legisla- 
tive body,  to  invade  the  rights  of  the  executive,  the  rules  of 
just  reasoning  and  theoretic  propriety  would  of  themselves 
teach  us,  that  the  one  ought  not  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
other,  but  ought  to  possess  a  constitutional  and  effectual  power 
of  self-defence. 

But  the  power  in  question  has  a  further  use.  It  not  only 
serves  as  a  shield  to  the  executive,  but  it  furnishes  an  addi- 
tional security  against  the  enaction  of  improper  laws.  It 
establishes  a  salutary  check  upon  the  legislative  body,  calcu- 
lated to  guard  the  community  against  the  effects  of  faction, 
precipitancy,  or  of  any  impulse  unfriendly  to  the  public  good, 
which  may  happen  to  influence  a  majority  of  that  body. 

The  propriety  of  a  negative  has,  upon  some  occasions,  been 
oombatted  by  an  observation,  that  it  was  not  to  be  presumed  a 
single  man  would  possess  more  virtue  or  wisdom  than  a  number 
of  men;  and  that,  unless  this  presumption  should  be  enter- 
tained, it  would  bo  improper  to  give  the  executive  magistrate 
any  species  of  control  over  the  legislative  body. 

But  this  observation,  when  examined,  will  appear  rather 
specious  than  solid.  The  propriety  of  the  thing  does  not  turn 
upon  the  supposition  of  superior  wisdom  or  virtue  in  the  execu- 
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iive;  but  upon  the  tnppositioii,  that  the  legidative  will  not  be 
infalliblii;  that  the  love  of  power  may.  Bometimee  betray  it 
into  a  dlfipoaition  to  encroach  npon  the  rights  of  the  other 
membeirs  of  the  government ;  that  a  spirit  of  faction,  may 
sometimes  pervert  its  deliberations;  that  impressions  of  the 
moment  may  sometimes  harry  it  into  measures  which  itself,  on 
mature  reflectioui  would  condemn.  The  primary  inducement 
to  conferring  the  power  in  question  upon  the  executive,  is  to 
enable  him  to  defend  himself;  the  secondary,  is  to  increase  the 
chances  in  fiivour  of  the  community  against  the  passing  of  bad 
laws,  through  haste,  inadvertence,  or  design.  The  oftener  a 
measure  is  brought  under  examination,  the  greater  the  diver- 
sity in-  the  situations  of  those  who  are  to  examine  it,  the  less 
must  be  the  danger  of  those  errors  which  flow  from  want  of 
due. deliberation,  or  of  those  misteps  which  proceed  from  the 
contagion  of  some  common  passion  or  interest  It  is  far  less 
probable,  that  culpable  views  of  any  kind  should  infect  all  the 
parts  of  the  government  at  the  same  moment,  and  in  relation 
to  the  same  object,  than  that  they  should  by  turns  govern  and 
mislead  every  one  of  them. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  power  of  preventing  bad  laws 
includes  that  of  preventing  good  ones;  and  may  be  used  to  the 
one  purpose  as  well  as  to  the  other.  But  this  objection  will 
have  little  weight  with  those  who  can  properly  estimate  the 
mischiefs  of  that  inconstancy  and  mutability  in  the  laws,  which 
form  the  greatest  blemish  in  the  character  and  genius  of  our 
governments.  They  will  consider  every  institution  calculated 
to  restrain  the  excess  of  law-making,  and  to  keep  things  in  the 
same  state  in  which  they  may  happen  to  be  at  any  given  period, 
as  much  more  likely  to  do  good  than  harm;  because  it  is  favour- 
able to  greater  stability  in  the  system  of  legislation.  The  injury 
which  may  possibly  be  done  by  defeating  a  few  good  laws,  will 
be  amply  compensated  by  the  advantage  of  preventing  a  num** 
ber  of  bad  ones. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  superior  weight  and  influence  of  the 
legislative  body  in  a  free  government,  and  the  hazard  to  the 
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executive  in  a  trial  of  strength  with  that  body,  afford  a  satia- 
factory  security,  that  the  negative  would  generally  be  employed 
with  great  caution;  and  that,  in  its  exercise,  there  would  oltener 
be  room  for  a  charge  of  timidity  than  of  rashness.  A  king  of 
Great  Britain,  with  all  his  train  of  sovereign  attributes,  and 
with  all  the  influence  he  draws  from  a  thousand  sources,  would, 
at  this  day,  hesitate  to  put  a  negative  upon  the  joint  resolutions 
of  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  He  would  not  fail  to  exert 
the  utmost  resources  of  that  influence  to  strangle  a  measure 
disagreeable  to  him,  in  its  progress  to  the  throne,  to  avoid 
being  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  permitting  it  to  take  effect, 
or  of  risking  the  displeasure  of  the  nation,  by  an  opposition  to 
the  sense  of  the  legislative  body.  Nor  is  it  probable,  that  he 
would  ultimately  venture  to  exert  his  prerogative,  but  in  a  case 
of  manifest  propriety,  or  extreme  necessity.  All  well-informed 
men  in  that  kingdom  will  accede  to  the  justness  of  this  remark. 
A  very  considerable  period  has  elapsed  since  the  negative  of 
the  crown  has  been  exercised. 

If  a  magistrate,  so  powerful,  and  so  well  fortifled,  as  a  British 
monarch,  would  have  scruples  about  the  exercise  of  the  power 
under  consideration,  how  much  greater  caution  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  in  a  president  of  the  United  States,  doathed^  for 
the  short  period  of  four  years,  with  the  executive  authority  of 
a  government  wholly  and  purely  republican  f 

It  IS  evident,  that  there  would  be  greater  danger  of  his  not 
using  his  power  when  necessary,  than  of  his  using  it  too  often, 
or  too  much.  An  argument,  indeed,  against  its  expediency,  has 
been  drawn  from  this  very  source.  It  has  been  represented,  on 
this  account,  as  a  power  odious  in  appearance,  useless  in  prac- 
tice. But  it  will  not  follow,  that  because  it  might  rarely,  it 
would  never  be  exercised.  In  the  case  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
designed,  that  of  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  executive,  or  in  a  case  in  which  the  public  good 
was  evidently  and  palpably  sacrificed,  a  man  of  tolerable  firm«> 
neBS  would  avail  himself  of  his  constitutional  means  of  defence, 
and  would  listen  to  the  admonitions  of  duty  and  responsibility* 
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In  the  former  supposition,  his  fortitude  would  be  stimulated  by 
his  immediate  interest  in  the  power  of  his  office ;  in  the  latter, 
by  the  probability  of  the  sanction  of  his  constituents;  who, 
though  they  would  naturally  incline  to  the  legislative  body 
in  a  doubtful  case,  would  hardly  suffer  their  partiality  to  delude 
them  in  a  very  plain  one.  I  speak  now  with  an  eye  to  a  magis- 
trate possessing  only  a  common  share  of  firmness.  There  are 
men  who,  under  any  circumstances,  will  have  the  courage  to 
do  their  duty  at  every  hazard. 

But  the  convention  have  pursued  a  mean  in  this  business, 
which  will  both  facilitate  the  exercise  of  the  power  vested 
in  this  respect  in  the  executive  magistrate,  and  make  its 
efficacy  to  depend  on  the  sense  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  legislative  body.  Instead  of  an  absolute,  it  is  proposed 
to  give  the  executive  the  qualified  negative,  already  described. 
This  is  a  power  which  would  be  much  more  readily  exercised 
than  the  other.  A  man  who  might  be  afraid  to  defeat  a  law 
by  bis  single  V£T0,  might  not  scruple  to  return  it  for  re-con« 
sideration;  subject  to  being  finally  rejected,  only  in  the  event 
of  more  than  one-third  of  each  house,  concurring  in  the  suf* 
ficiency  of  his  objections.  He  would  be  encouraged  by  the 
reflection,  that  if  his  opposition  should  prevail,  it  would  embark 
in  it  a  very  respectable  proj^ortion  of  the  legislative  body, 
whose  influence  would  be  united  with  his  in  supporting  the 
propriety  of  his  conduct  in  the  public  opinion.  A  direct  and 
categorical  negative  has  something  in  the  appearance  of  it  more 
harsh,  and  more  apt  to  irritate,  than  the  more  suggestion  of 
argumentative  objections  to  be  approved  or  disapproved,  by 
those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  In  proportion  as  it  would 
be  less  apt  to  offend,  it  would  be  more  apt  to  be  exercised ;  and 
for  this  very  reason  it  may  in  practice  be  found  more  effectual. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  often  happen,  that  improper 
views  will  govern  so  large  a  proportion  as  two-thirds  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  at  the  same  time;  and  this  too  in 
defiance  of  the  counterpoising  weight  of  the  executive.  It  is 
at  any  rate  far  loss  probable,  that  this  should  bo  the  case,  than 
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that  such  views  Bhould  taint  the  resolations  and  condact  of  a 
bare  majority.  A  power  of  this  nature  in  the  executive,  ;viil 
often  have  a  silent  and  unperceived,  though  forcible,  operation. 
When  men,  engaged  in  unjustifiable  pursuits,  are  aware,  thai 
obstructions  may  come  from  a  quarter  which  they  cannot 
control,  they  will  often  be  restrained  by  the  bare  apprehen- 
sion of  opposition,  from  doing  what  they  would  with  eager- 
ness rush  into,  if  no  such  external  impediments  were  to  be 
feared. 

This  qualified  negative,  as  has  been  elsewhere  remarked,  is 
in  this  state  vested  in  a  council,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
with  the  chancellor  and  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  or  any 
two  of  them.  It  has  been  freely  employed  upon  a  variety  of 
occasions,  and  frequently  with  success.  And  its  utility  has 
become  so  apparent,  the  pers6ns  who,  in  compiling  the  con- 
stitution, were  its  violent  opposers,  have  from  experience 
become  its  declared  admirers."^ 

I  have  in  another  place  remarked,  that  the  convention,  in  the 
formation  of  this  part  of  their  plan,  had  departed  from  the 
model  of  the  constitution  of  this  state,  in  favour  of  that  of 
Massachusetts.  Two  strong  reasons  may  be  imagined  for  this 
preference.  One,  that  the  judges,  who  are  to  be  the  interpre- 
ters of  the  law,  might  receive  an  improper  bias,  from  having 
given  a  previous  opinion  in  their  revisionary  capacity.  The 
other,  that  by  being  often  associated  with  the  executive,  they 
might  be  induced  to  embark  too  far  in  the  political  views  of 
that  magistrate,  and  thus  a  dangerous  combination  might  by 
degrees  be  cemented  between  the  executive  and  judiciary  de- 
partments. It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  judges  too  distinct 
from  every  other  avocation  than  that  of  expounding  the  laws. 
It  is  peculiarly  dangerous  to  place  them  in  a  situation  to  be 
either  corrupted  or  influenced  by  the  executive. 

FUBLIUS. 

*.Mr.  Abraham  Tales,  a  warm  opponent  of  the  plan  of  the  oonTention,  ia 
of  this  number. 
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VHB  8  A  MB  YIBir  OONTIHirBD,  TS  BELATION  TO  THB  OOMUAMI)  Of 
THB  NATIONAL  FOBOBS,  AND  THB  POWBB  OF  PARDONING. 

Ths  president  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be  commander  "in 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  states  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of 
the  United  States."  The  propriety  of  this  provision  is  so  evi- 
dent, and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  consonant  to  the  precedents 
of  the  state  constitutions  in  general,  that  little  need  be  said  to 
explain  or  enforce  it.  Even  those  of  them  which  have,  in  other 
respects,  conpled  the  chief  magistrate  with  a  council,  have  for 
the  most  part  concentrated  the  military  authority  in  him  alone. 
Of  ail  the  cares  or  concerns  of  government,  the  direction  of 
war  most  peculiarly  demands  those  qualities  which  distinguish 
the  exercise  of  power  by  a  single  hand.  The  direction  of  war, 
implies  the  direction  of  the  common  strength :  and  the  power 
of  directing  and  employing  the  common  strength,  forms  an 
usual  and  essential  part  in  the  definition  of  the  executive 
authority. 

**  The  president  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the 
principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any 
subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices."    This 
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I  consider  as  a  mere  redandancy  in  the  plan ;  as  the  right  for 
which  it  provides  would  result  of  itself  from  the  office. 

He  is  also  authorized  "  to  grant  reprieyes  and  pardons  for 
offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment" Humanity  and  good  policy  conspire  to  dictate,  that 
the  henign  prerogative  of  pardoning,  should  be  as  little  as 
possible  fettered  or  embarrassed.  The  criminal  code  of  every 
country  partakes  so  much  of  necessary  severity,  that  without 
an  easy  access  to  exceptions  in  favour  of  unfortunate  guilt, 
justice  would  wear  a  countenance  too  sanguinary  and  cruel. 
As  the  sense  of  responsibility  is  always  strongest,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  undivided,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  a  single  man  would 
be  most  ready  to  attend  to  the  force  of  those  motives,  which 
might  plead  for  a  mitigation  of  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  least 
apt  to  yield  to  considerations,  which  were  calculated  to  shelter 
a  fit  object  of  its  vengeance.  The  reflection  that  the  fate  of  a 
fellow  creature  depended  on  his  eoUfiai^  would  naturally  inspire 
scrupulousness  and  caution:  The  dread  of  being  accused  of 
weakness  or  connivance,  would  beget  equal  circumspection, 
though  of  a  different  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  as  men  gener- 
ally derive  confidence  from  their  number,  they  might  often 
encourage  each  other  in  an  act  of  obduracy,  and  might  be  less 
sensible  to  the  apprehension  of  censure  for  an  injudicious  or 
affected  clemency.  On  these  accounts,  one  man  appears  to  be 
a  more  eligible  dispenser  of  the  mercy  of  the  government  than 
a  body  of  men. 

The  expediency  of  vesting  the  power  of  pardoning  in  the 
president  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  only  contested  in  relation 
to  the  crime  of  treason.  This,  it  has  been  urged,  ought  to 
have  depended  upon  the  assent  of  one,  or  both  of  the  branches 
of  the  legislative  body.  I  shall  not  deny  that  there  are  strong 
reasons  to  be  assigned  for  requiring  in  this  particular  the  con- 
currence of  that  body,  or  of  a  part  of  it.  As  treason  is  a  crime 
levelled  at  the  immediate  being  of  the  society,  when  the  laws 
have  once  ascertained  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  there  seems  a 
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fitness  in  referring  the  expediency  of  an  act  of  mercy  towards 
him  to  the  Judgment  of  the  legislature.  ,And  this  ought  the 
rather  to  be  the  case,  as  the  supposition  of  the  connivance  of 
tne  chief  magistrate  ought  not  to  be  entirely  excluded.  But 
there  are  also  strong  objections  to  such  a  plan.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  a  single  man  of  prudence  and  good  sense,  is 
better  fitted,  in  delicate  conjunctures,  to  balance  the  motives 
which  may  plead  for  and  agunst  the  remission  of  the  punish- 
ment, than  any  numerous  body  whatever.  It  deserves  par- 
ticular, attention,  that .  treason  will  often  be  connected  with 
seditions,  which  embrace  a  large  proportion  of  the  community ; 
as  lately  happened  in  Massachusetts.  In  every  such  case,  we 
might  expect  to  see  the  representation  of  the  people  tainted 
with  the  same  spirit  which  had  given  birth  to  the  offence. 
And  when  parties  were  pretty  equally  poised,  the  secret  sym- 
pathy of  the  friends  and  fSuvourers  of  the  condemned,  availing 
itself  of  the  good  nature  and  weakness  of  others,  might  ft^ 
quently  bestow  impunity  where  the  terror  of  an  example  was 
necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sedition  had  pro- 
ceeded from  causes  which  had  inflamed  the  resentments  of  the 
major  party,  they  might  often  be  found  obstinate  and  inex- 
orable, when  policy  demanded  a  conduct  of  forbearance  and 
clemency.  But  the  principal  argument  for  reposing  the  power 
of  pardoning  in  this  case  in  the  chief  magistrate,  is  this :  In 
seasons  of  insurrection  or  rebellion,  there  are  often  critical 
moments,  when  a  well-timed  offer  of  pardon  to  the  insurgents 
or  rebels  may  restore  the  tranquillity  of  the  commonwealth ; 
and  which,  if  suffered  to  pass  unimproved,  it  may  never  be 
possible  afterwards  to  recall.  The  dilatory  process  of  con- 
vening the  legislature,  or  one  of  its  branches,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  its  sanction,  would  frequently  be  the  occasion  of 
letting  slip  the  golden  opportunity.  The  loss  of  a  week,  a  day, 
an  hour,  may  sometimes  be  fatal.  If  it  should  be  observed 
that  a  discretionary  power,  with  a  view  to  such  contingencies, 
might  be  occasionally  conferred  upon  the  president ;  it  may  be 
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answered  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  questionable  whether,  in 
a  limited  constitution,  that  power  eoold  be  delegated  by  law ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  that  it  would  generally  be  impolitic 
before-hand  to  take  any  step  which  might  hold  out  the  pros* 
pect  of  impunity.  .  A  proceeding  of  this  kind,  out  of  the  usual 
course,  would  be  likely  to  be  construed  into  an  argument  of 
timidity  or  of  weakness,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  em- 
bolden guilt. 
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THB  8AMB  YIBW  CONTINUED,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  POWER  OP 

MAKING  TREATIES. 

Thb  president  is  to  have  power, ''  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  senators  present  concur .'' 

Though  this  provision  has  been  assailed  on  different  grounds, 
with  no  small  degree  of  vehemence,  I  scruple  not  to  declare  my 
firm  persuasion,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  digested  and  most 
unexceptionable  parts  of  the  plan.  One  ground  of  objection 
is,  the  trite  topic  of  the  intermixture  of  powers ;  some  con- 
tending, that  the  president  ought  alone  to  possess  the  preroga- 
tive of  making  treaties;  others,  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
exclusively  deposited  in  the  senate.  Another  source  of  objec- 
tion, is  derived  fVom  the  small  number  of  persons  by  whom  a 
treaty  may  be  made :  Of  those  who  espouse  this  objection,  a 
part  are  of  opinion,  that  the  house  of  representatives  ought  to 
have  been  associated  in  the  business,  while  another  part  seem 
to  think  that  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  have  substi- 
tuted two-thirds  of  aU  the  members  of  the  senate,  to  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  As  I  flatter  myself  the  observations 
made  in  a  preceding  number,  upon  this  part  of  the  plan,  must 
have  sufficed  to  place  it,  to  a  discerning  eye,  in  a  very  favour* 
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able  light,  I  shall  here  content  myself  with  offering  only  some 
supplementary  remarks,  principally  with  a  view  to  the  objeo- 
tions  which  have  been  just  stated. 

With  regard  to  the  intermixture  of  powers,  I  shall  rely  upon 
the  explanations  heretofore  given,  of  the  true  sense  of  the 
rule  upon  which  that  objection  is  founded;  and  shall  take  it 
for  granted,  as  an  inference  fh>m  them,  that  the  union  of  the 
executive  with  the  senate,  in  the  article  of  treaties,  is  no 
infringement  of  that  rule.  I  venture  to  add,  that  the  parti- 
cular nature  of  the  power  of  making  treaties,  indicates  a  pecu- 
liar propriety  in  that  union.  Though  several  writers  on  the 
subject  of  government  place  that  power  in  the  class  of  execu- 
tive authorities,  yet  this  is  evidently  an  arbitrary  disposition: 
For  if  we  attend  carefully  to  its  operation,  it  will  be  found  to 
partake  more  of  the  legislative  than  of  the  executive  character, 
though  it' does  not  seem  strictly  to  fall  within  the  definition  of 
either.  The  essence  of  the  legislative  authority  is  to  enact 
laws,  or,  in  other  words,  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  the  society;  while  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  common  strength,  either  for  this  purpose,  or 
for  the  common  defence,  seem  to  comprise  all  the  Amotions  of 
the  executive  magistrate.  The  power  of  making  treaties  is, 
plainly  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  relates  neither  to  the 
execution  of  the  subsisting  laws,  nor  to  the  enaction  of  new 
ones;  and  still  less  to  an  exertion  of  the  common  strength. ^ 
Its  objects  are,  oontraots  with  foreign  nations,  which  have 
the  force  of  law,  but  derive  it  from  the  obligations  of  good 
faith.  They  are  not  rules  prescribed  by  the  sovereign  to  the) 
subject,  but  agreements  between  sovereign  and  sovereign.  The 
power  in  question  seems,  therefore,  to  form  a  distinct  depart-^ 
ment,  and  to  belong,  properly,  neither  to  the  legislative  nor  to 
the  executive.  The  qualities  elsewhere  detailed,  as  indispensa- 
ble in  the  management  of  foreign  negociations,  point  out  the 
executive  as  the  most  fit  agent  in  those  transactions;  while  the 
vaia  importance  of  the  trust,  and  the  operation  of  treaties 
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lawB,  pieud  strongly  for  tho  participation  of  the  whole,  or  a 
portion,  of  the  legislative  body  in  the  office  of  making  them. 

However  proper  or  safe  it  may  be  in  governments,  where  the 
executive  magistrate  is  an  hereditary  monarch,  to  commit  to 
him  tho  entire  power  of  making  treaties,  it  would  be  utterly 
unsafe  and  improper  to  intrust  that  power  to  an  elective  magis- 
trate of  four  years  duration.  It  has  been  remarked,  upon 
another  occasion,  and  the  remark  is  unquestionably  just,. that 
an  hereditary  monarch,  though  often  the  oppressor  of  his  peo- 
ple, has  personally  too  much  at  stake  in  the  government,  to  be 
in  any  material  danger  of  being  corrupted  by  foreign  powers : 
But  that  a  man  raised  from  the  station  of  a  private  citizen  to  \ 

the  rank  of  chief  magistrate,  possessed  of  but  a  moderate  or 
slender  fortune,  and  looking  forward  to  a  period  not  very 
remote,  when  he  may  probably  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  sta- 
tion fVom  which  he  was  taken,  might  sometimes  be  under 
temptations  to  sacrifice  duty  to  interest,  which  it  would  require 
superlative  virtue  to  withstand.  An  avaricious  man  might  be 
tempted  to  betray  the  interests  of  the  state  for  the  acquisition 
of  wealth.  An  ambitious  man  might  make  his  own  aggran- 
dizement, by  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power,  the  price  of  his 
treachery  to  his  constituents.  The  history  of  human  conduct 
does  not  warrant  that  exalted  opinion  of  human  virtue,  which 
would  make  it  wise  in  a  nation  to  commit  interests  of  so  deli- 
cate and  momentous  a  kind,  as  those  which  concern  its  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  the  sole  disposal  of  a 
magistrate  created  and  circumstanced  as  would  be  a  president 
of  the  United  States. 

To  have  intrusted  the  power  of  making  treaties  to  the  senate 
alone,  would  have  been  to  relinquish  the  benefits  of  the  consti- 
tutional agency  of  the  president  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
negociations.  It  is  true,  that  the  senate  would,  in  that  caeo, 
have  the  option  of  employing  him  in  this  capacity ;  but  they 
would  also  have  the  option  of  lotting  it  alone;  and  pique  or 
cabal  might  induce  the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  Besides 
this,  the  ministerial  servant  of  the  senate,  could  not  bo  expected 
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to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  respect  of  foreign  powers  in  the 
same  extent  with  the  constitutional  representative  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and,  of  coarse,  would  not  he  able  to  act  with  an  equal 
degree  of  weight  or  efficacy.  While  the  Union  would,  from 
this  cause,  lose  a  considerable  advantage  in  the  management 
of  its  external  concerns,  the  people  would  lose  the  additional 
security  which  would  result  from  the  co-operation  of  the  exe- 
cutive. Though  it  would  be  imprudent  to  confide  in  him  solely 
so  important  a  trust ;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  his  parti- 
cipation would  materially  add  to  the  safety  of  the  society.  It 
,  must  indeed  be  clear,  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  Joint  posses- 
sion of  the  power  in  question,  by  the  president  and  senate, 
would  afford  a  greater  prospect  of  security,  than  the  separate 
possession  of  it  by  either  of  them.  And  whoever  has  maturely 
weighed  the  circumstances  which  must  concur  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  president,  will  be  satisfied,  that  the  office  will  always 
bid  fair  to  be  filled  by  men  of  such  characters,  as  to  render 
thoir  concurrence,  in  the  formatioti  of  treaties,  peculiarly  de- 
sirable, as  well  on  the  score  of  wisdom,  as  on  that  of  integrity. 
The  remarks  made  in  a  former  number,  will  apply  with  con- 
clusive force  against  the  admission  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives to  a  share  in  the  formation  of  treaties.  The  fluctuating, 
and  taking  its  future  increase  into  the  account,  the  multi- 
tudinous composition  of  that  body,  forbid  us  to  expect  in  it 
those  qualities  which  are  essential  to  the  proper  execution  of 
such  a  trust.  Accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
foreign  politics;  a  steady  and  systematic  adherence  to  the  same 
views;  a  nice  and  uniform  sensibility  to  national  character; 
decision,  secrecy,  and  dispatch;  are  incompatible  with  the  genius 
of  a  body  so  variable  and  so  numerous.  The  very  complication 
of  the  business,  by  introducing  a  necessity  of  the  concurrence 
of  so  many  different  bodies,  would  of  itself  afford  a  solid 
objection.  The  greater  frequency  of  the  calls  upon  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  the  greater  length  of  time  which  it 
would  often  be  necessary  to  keep  them  together  when  con- 
vened, to  obtain  their  sanction  in  the  progressive  stages  of  a 
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treat} ,  would  be  a  Bouroe  of  bo  great  ineonvenience  and  ex- 
pense, as  alone  ought  to  condemn  the  project. 

The  only  objection  which  remains  to  be  canrassed,  is  that 
which  would  substitute  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  composing  the  senatorial  body,  to  that  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  jpresen^.  It  has  been  shown,  under  the  second 
head  of  our  inquiries,  that  all  provisions  which  require  more 
than  the  majority  of  any  body  to  its  resolutions,  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  government,  and 
an  indirect  one  to  subject  the  sense  of  the  majority  to  that  of 
the  minority.  This  consideration  seems  sufficient  to  determine 
our  opinion,  that  the  convention  have  gone  as  far  in  the 
endeavour  to  secure  the  advantage  of  numbers  in  the  formation 
of  treaties,  as  could  have  been  reconciled  either  with  the 
activity  of  the  public  councils,  or  with  a  reasonable  regard  to 
the  mi^or  sense  of  the  community.  If  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  members  had  been  required,  it  would,  in  many  cases, 
from, the  non-attendance  of  a  part,  amount  in  practice  to  a 
necessity  of  unanimity.  And  the  history  of  every  political 
establishment  in  which  this  principle  has  prevailed,  is  a  history 
of  impotence,  perplexity,  and  disorder.  Froofli  of  this  position 
might  be  adduced  from  the  examples  of  the  Boman  tribune- 
ship,  the  Polish  diet,  and  the  states  general  of  the  Netherlands; 
did  not  an  example  at  home,  render  foreign  precedents  un- 
necessary. 

To  require  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  whole  body,  would  not, 
in  all  probability,  contribute  to  the  advantages  of  a  numerous 
agency,  better  than  merely  to  require  a  proportion  of  the 
attending  members.  The  former,  by  increasing  the  difficulty 
of  resolutions  disagreeable  to  the  minority,  diminishes  the 
motives  to  punctual  attendance.  The  latter,  by  making  the 
capacity  of  the  body  to  depend  on  a  proportion  which  may  be 
varied  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  single  member,  has  the 
contrary  effect.  And  as,  by  promoting  punctuality,  it  tends  to 
keep  the  body  complete,  there  is  great  likelihood,  that  its  reso- 
lutions would  generally  be  dictated  by  as  great  a  number  in 
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this  case,  as  in  the  other;  while  there  would  be  much  fewer 
occasions  of  delay.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  under 
the  existing  confederation,  two  members  may,  and  usually  do^ 
represent  a  state;  whence  it  happens  that  congress,  who  now 
are  solely  invested  with  aU  the  powers  of  the  union,  rarely  con- 
sists of  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  would  compose  the 
intended  senate.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  as  the  members  vote 
by  states,  and  that  where  there  is  only  a  single  member  present 
from  a  state,  his  vote  is  lost,  it  will  Justify  a  supposition  that 
the  active  voices  in  the  senate,  where  the  members  are  to  vote 
individually,  would  rarely  fall  short  in  number  of  the  active 
voices  in  the  existing  congress.  When,  in  addition  to  these 
considerations,  we  take  into  view  the  co-operation  of  the  presi*  * 
dent,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  infer,  that  the  people  of  America 
would  have  greater  security  against  an  improper  use  of  the 
power  of  making  treaties,  under  the  new  constitution,  than 
they  now  enjoy  under  the  confederation.  And  when  we  pro- 
ceed still  one  step  further,  and  look  forward  to  the  probable^ 
augmentation  of  the  senate,  by  the  erection  of  new  states,  we 
shall  not  only  perceive  ample  ground  of  confidence  in  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  numbers,  to  whose  agency  that  power  will  be  in- 
trusted; but  we  shall  probably  be  led  to  conclude,  that  a  body 
more  numerous  than  the  senate  is  likely  to  become,  would  be 
very  little  fit  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  trust. 
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TsB  president  is  **  to  nominate^  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  eoneent  of  the  senate,  to  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  i  and  consols,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all 
other  ofBoers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not 
otherwise,  provided  for  in  the  constitution.  But  the  congress 
may  by.  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as 
they  think  proper,  in  the  president  alone,  or  in  the  courts  of 
law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments.  The  president  shall  have 
power  to  fill  up  aU  vacancies  which  may  happen  during  the  recess 
of  the  senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  their  next  session." 

It  has  been  observed  in  a  former  paper,  that  *<  the  true  test 
of  a  good  government,  is  its  aptitude  and  tendency  to  produce 
a  good  administration."  If  the  justness  of  this  observation  be 
admitted,  the  mode  of  appointing  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  contained  in  the  foregoing  clauses,  must,  when  examined, 
be  allowed  to  be  entitled  to  particular  commendation.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  a  plan  better  calculated  to  promote  a  judi- 
cious choice  of  men  for  filling  the  offices  of  the  union ;  and  it 
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will  not  need  proof,  that  on  this  point  moBt  essentially  depend 
the  character  of  its  administration. 

It  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment, in  ordinary  cases,  can  be  properly  modified  only  in  one 
of  three  ways.  It  ought  either  to  be  vested  in  a  single  man ; 
or  in  a  select  assembly  of  a  moderate  number;  or  in  a  single 
man,  with  the  concurrence  of  such  an  assembly.  The  exercise 
of  it  by  the  people  a(  large,  will  be  readily  admitted  to  be  im- 
practicable; since,  waving  every  other  consideration,  it  would 
leave  them  little  time  to  do  any  thing  else.  When,  therefore, 
mention  is  made  in  the  subsequent  reasonings,  of  an  assembly 
or  body  of  men,  what  is  said  must  be  understood  to  relate  to  a 
select  body  or  assembly,  of  the  description  already  given.  The 
people  collectively,  from  their  number  and  from  their  dispersed 
situation,  cannot  be  regulated  in  their  movements  by  that  sys- 
tematic spirit  of  cabal  and  intrigue,  which  will  be  urged  as  the 
chief  objections  to  reposing  the  power  in  question  in  a  body 
of  men. 

Those  who  have  themselves  reflected  upon  the  subject,  or 
who  have  attended  to  the  observations  made  in  other  parts  of 
these  papers,  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  the  president, 
will,  I  presume,  agree  to  the  position,  that  there  would  always 
be  groat  probability  of  having  the  place  supplied  by  a  man  of 
abilities,  at  least  respectable.  Premising  this,  I  proceed  to  lay 
it  down  as  a  rule,  that  one  man  of  discernment  is  better  fitted 
to  analizo  and  estimate  the  peculiar  qualities  adapted  to  parti- 
cular offices,  than  a  body  of  men  of  equal,  or  perhaps  even  of 
superior  discernment. 

The  sole  and  undivided  responsibility  of  one  man,  will  natu- 
rally beget  a  livelier  sense  of  duty,  and  a  more  exact  regard 
to  reputation.  He  will,  on  this  account,  feel  himself  under 
stronger  obligations,  and  more  interested  to  investigate .  with 
care  the  qualities  requisite  to  the  stations  to  be  filled,  and  to 
prefer  with  impartiality  the  persons  who  may  have  the  fairest 
pretensions  to  them.  Ho  will  have  fewer  personal  attachments 
to  gratify,  than  a  body  of  men  who  may  each  be  supposed  to 
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have  AD  equal  numberi  and  will  be  eo  maoh  the  leae  liable  to  be 
misleif  by  the  sentiments  of  firiendship  and  of  affection.  There 
is  nothing  so  apt  to  agitate  the  passions  of  mankind  as  personal 
considerations,  whether  they  relate  to  ourselTCS  or  to  others, 
wto  are  to  be  the  objects  of  onr  choice  or  preference.  HencCi 
in  every  exercise  of  the  power  of  appointing  to  offices  by  an 
assembly  of  men,  we  most  expect  to  see  a  ftill  display  of  all 
the  private  and  party  likings  and  dislikes,  partialities  and  anti- 
pathies, attachments  and  animosities,  which  are  felt  by  those 
who  compose  the  assembly.  The  choice  which  may  at  any 
time  happen  to  be  made  under  snch  circainstances,  will  of 
course  be  the  result  either  of  a  victory  gained  by  one  party 
over  the  other,  or  of  a  compromise  between  the  parties.  In 
either  case,  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  candidate  will  be  too 
often  out  of  sight.  In  the  first,  the  qualifications  beat. adapted 
to  uniting  the  sufllrages  of  the  party,  will  be  more  considered 
than  those  which  fit  the  person  for  the  station.  In  the  last,  the 
coalition  will  commonly  turn  upon  some  interested  equivalent, 
'*  Give  us  the  mafi  we  wish  for  this  office,  and  you  shall  have 
the  one  you  wish  for  thaf  This  will  be  the  usual  condition 
of  the  bargain.  And  it  will  rarely  happen  that  the  advance- 
ment of  the  public  service,  will  be  the  primary  object  either  of 
party  victories,  or  of  party  negoclations. 

The  truth  of  the  principles  here  advanced,  seems  to  have 
been  felt  by  the  most  intelligent  of  those  who  have  found  fault 
with  the  provision  made,  in  this  respect,  by  the  convention. 
They  contend,  that  the  president  ought  solely  to  have  been 
authorized  to  make  the  appointments  under  the  federal  govern- 
ment. But  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  every  advantage  to  be  ex- 
pected from  such  an  arrangement  would,  in  substance,  be 
derived  from  the  power  of  nomination^  which  is  proposed  to  be 
conferred  upon  him;  while  several  disadvantages  which  might 
attend  the  absolute  power  of  appointment  in  the  hands  of  that 
officer  would  be  avoided.  In  the  act  of  nomination,  bis  judg- 
ment alone  would  be  exercised;  and  as  it  would  be  bis  sole 
duty  to  point  out  the  man,  who  with  the  approbation  of  the 
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Bonate  should  fill  an  offico,  his  responsibility  would  be  as  com- 
plete  as  if  he  were  to  make  the  final  appointment.  There  cani 
in  this  view,  be  no  difference  between  nominating  ana  appoint- 
ing. The  same  motives  which  would  influence  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  in  one  case,  would  exist  in  the  other.  And 
as  no  man  could  be  appointed  but  upon  his  previous  nomina- 
tion, every  man  who  might  be  appointed  would  be,  in  fact,  his 
choice. 

But  his  nomination  may  be  overruled :  This  it  certainly  may ; 
yet  it  can  only  be  to  make  place  for  another  nomination  by 
himself.  The  person  ultimately  appointed,  must  be  the  object 
of  his  preference,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  first  degree.  It  is 
also  not  probable,  that  his  nomination  would  often  be  overruled. 
The  senate  could  not  be  tempted,  by  the  preference  they  might 
feci  to  another,  to  reject  the  one  proposed;  because  they  could 
not  assure  themselves,  that  the  person  they  might  wish  would 
be  brought  forward  by  a  second  or  by  any  subsequent  nomina- 
tion. They  could  not  even  be  certain,  that  a  future  nomination 
would  present  a  candidate  in  any  degree  more  acceptable  to 
them :  And  as  their  dissent  might  cast  a  kind  of  stigma  upon 
the  individual  rejected;  and  might  have  the  appearance  of  a 
reflection  upon  the  judgment  of  the  chief  magistrate;  it  is  not 
likely  that  their  sanction  would  often  be  refused,  where  there 
were  not  special  and  strong  reasons  for  the  refusal. 

To  what  purpose  th|n  require  the  co-operation  of  the  senate? 
I  answer,  that  the  necessity  of  their  concurrence  would  have  a 
powerful,  though  in  general  a  silent,  operation.  It  would  be 
an  excellent  check  upon  a  spirit  of  favouritism  in  the  president, 
and  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  unfit 
characters  from  state  prejudice,  from  family  connexion,  from 
personal  attachment,  or  from  a  view  to  popularity.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  would  be  an  efficacious  source  of  stability  in  the 
administration. 

It  will  readily  be  comprehended,  that  a  man  who  had  him- 
self the  sole  disposition  of  offices,  would  be  governed  much 
more  by  his  private  inclinations  and  interests,  than  when  he 
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woB  Itound  to  submit  the  propriety  of  his  choice  to  the  die* 
ciiBsion  and  determination  of  a  different  and  independent  body; 
and  that  body  an  entire  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  possi- 
bility of  rejection,  would  be  a  strong  motive  to  care  in  pro- 
posing. The  danger  to  his  own  reputatioui  and,  in  the  case  of 
an  elective  magiptrate,  to  his  political  existence,  ftom  betray- 

*  ing  a  spirit  of  fkyouritismi  or  an  unbecoming  pursuit  of  popu- 
larity, to  the  obserration  of  a  body  whose  opinion  would  have 
great  weight  in  forming  that  of  the  public,  could  not  fail  to 
operate  as  a  barrier  to  the  one  and  to  the  other.  He  would  be 
both  ashamed  and  afraid  to  bring  forward,  for  the  most  dis- 
tingidshed  or  lucrative  stations,  candidates  who  had  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  coming  ttom  the  same  state  to  which  he 
particularly  belonged,  or  of  being,  in  some  way  or  other,  i>er- 
sonally  allied  to  bim,  or  of  possessing  the  necessary  insignifi- 
cance and  pliancy  to  render  them  the  obsequious  instruments 
of  his  pleasure. 

To  this  reasoning  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  president,  by 
the  influence  of  the  power^of  nomination,  may  secure  the  com- 
plaisance  of  the  senate  to  his  views.  The  supposition  of  uni- 
versal venality  in  human  nature,  is  little  loss  an  error  in  political 
reasoning,  than  that  of  universal  rectitude.  The  institution  of 
delegated  power  implies,  that  there  is  a  portion  of  virtue  and 
honour  among  mankind,  which  may  be  a  reasonable  foundation 
of  confidence ;  and  experience  justifies  tj^e  theory.  It  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  the  most  corrupt  periods  of  the  most  corrupt 
governments.  The  venality  of  the  British  jjouse  of  Commons 
has  been  long  a  topic  of  accusation  against  that  body,  in  the 
country  to  which  they  belong,  as  well  as  in  this ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  the  charge  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  well 

.founded.  But  it  is  as  little  to  be  doubted,  that  there  is  always 
a  large  proportion  of  the  body,  which  consists  of  independent 
and  public  spirited  men,  who  have  an  influential  weight  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  Hence  it  is,  (the  present  reign  not  ex- 
cepted)  that  the  sense  of  that  body  is  often  seen  to  control  the 
inclinations  of  the  monarch,  both  with .  regar  J  to  men  aud  to 
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measures.  Though  it  might  therefore  be  allowable  to  suppose, 
that  the  executive  might  occasionally  iufluence  some  individuals 
in  the  senate,  yet  the  supposition,  that  he  could  in  general  pur- 
chase the  integrity  of  the  whole  body,  would  be  forced  and 
improbable.  A  man  disposed  to  view  human  nature  as  it  is, 
without  either  flattering  its  virtues,  or  exaggerating  its  vices, 
will  see  sufficient  ground  of  confidence  in  the  probity  of  the 
senate,  to  rest  satisfied,  not  only  that  it  will  be  impracticable 
to  the  executive  to  corrupt  or  seduce  a  majority  of  its  members, 
but  that  the  necessity  of  its  co-operation,  in  the  business  of 
appointments,  will  be  a  considerable  and  salutary  restraint 
upon  the  conduct  of  that  magistrate.  Nor  is  the  integrity  of 
the  senate  the  only  reliance.  The  constitution  has  provided 
some  important  guards  against  the  danger  of  executive  in- 
fluence upon  the  legislative  body :  It  declares, ''  that  no  senator 
or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected^ 
be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  United  States,  which 
shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have 
been  increased  during  such  time ;  and  no  person  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  member  of  either 
house  during  his  continuance  in  office.'' 
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THB  YIBW  07  THB  GONBTITnTION  OF  THB  PRBSIDBNT  CONCLUDBm 
WITH  A  PURTHBR  G0N8IDBBATI0N  OF  THB  POWBR  OF  APPOINT. 
MBNT,  AND  A  C0N0I8B  BXAMIHATION  OF  HIS  BBMAININa  POWBE& 

It  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  adTantages  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  oo-operation  of  the  senate,  in  the  bneinese  of 
appointmentSi  that  it  would  contribnte  to  the  Btabilitj  of  the 
administration.  The  ooneent  of  that  body  would  be  necesaary 
to  displace  as  well  as  to  appoint.*  A  change  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate, therefore,  would  not  occasion  so  violent  or  so  general  a 
revolution  in  the  officers  of  the  government  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, if  he  were  the  sole  disposer  of  offices.  Where  a  man, 
in  any  station,  had  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  fitness  for 
it,  a  new  president  would  be  restrained  from  attempting  a 
change  in  favour  of  a  person  more  agreeable  to  him,  by  the 
apprehension  that  the  discountenance  of  the  senate  might  frus- 
trate the  attempt,  and  bring  some  degree  of  discredit  upon 
himself.  Those  who  can  best  estimate  the  value  of  a  steady 
administration,  will  be  most  disposed  to  prize  a  provision,  which 
connects  the  official  existence  of  public  men  with  the  approba- 

*  This  ooostraotion  has  since  been  rejected  by  the  legislature ;  and  it  is 
now  settled  in  practice,  that  the  power  of  displacing  belongs  exclusiTelj  to 
the  president. 
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tion  or  disapprobation  of  that  body,  which,  firom  the  greater 
permaDoncy  of  its  own  composition,  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
less  subject  to  inconstancy  than  any  other  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

To  this  union  of  the  senate  with  the  president,  in  the  article 
of  appointments,  it  has  in  some  cases  been  objected,  that  it 
would  serve  to  give  the  president  an  undue  influence  over  the 
senate;  and  in  others,  that  it  would  have  an  opposite  tendency; 
ia  strong  proof  that  neither  suggestion  is  true.     >. 

To  state  the  first  in  its  proper  form,  is  to  refute  it.  It 
amounts  to  this — ^the  president  would  have  an  improper  it^uence 
over  the  senate;  because  the  senate  would  have  the  power  of 
restraining  him.  This  is  an  absurdity  in  terms.  It  cannot 
admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  entire  power  of  appointment  would 
enable  him  much  more  effectually  to  establish  a  dangerous 
empire  over  that  body,  than  a  mere  power  of  nomination  sub- 
ject to  their  control. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  "  The 
senate  would  influence  the  executive.'^  As  I  have  had  occasion 
to  remark  in  several  other  instances,  the  indistinctness  of  the 
objection  forbids  a  precise  answer.  In  what  manner  is  this 
influence  to  be  exerted?  In  relation  to  what  objects?  The 
power  of  influencing  a  person,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here 
used,  must  imply  a  power  of  conferring  a  beneflt,  upon  him. 
How  could  the  senate  confer  a  beneflt  upon  the  president  by 
the  manner  of  employing  their  right  of  negative  upon  his 
nominations  ?  If  it  be  said  thoy  might  sometimes  gratify  him 
by  an  acquiescence  in  a  favourite  choice,  when  public  motives 
might  dictate  a  different  conduct ;  I  answer,  that  the  instances 
in  which  the  president  could  be  personally  interested  in  the 
result,  would  be  too  few  to  admit  of  his  being  materially  af- 
fected by  the  compliances  of  the  senate.  Besides  this,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  power  which  can  originate  the  disposition  of 
honours  and  emoluments,  is  more  likely  to  attract  than  to  be 
attracted  by  the  power  which  can  merely  obstruct  their  course. 
If  by  influencing  the  president  be  meant  restraining  him,  this  is 
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precisely  what  must  have  been  intended.  And  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  restraint  would  be  salutary,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  not  be  such  as  to  destroy  a  single  advantage  to 
be  looked  for  from  the  uncontroled  agency  of  that  magistrate. 
The  right  of  nomination  would  produce  all  the  good,  without 
the  m. 

Upon  a  comparison  of  the  plan  for  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  of  the  proposed  government,  with  that  which  is  estab- 
lished by  the  constitution  of  this  state,  a  decided  preference 
must  be  given  to  the  former.  In  that  plan,  the  power  of  nomi- 
nation is  unequivocally  vested  in  the  executive.  And  as  there 
would  be  a  necessity  for  submitting  each  nomination  to  the 
judgment  of  an  entire  branch  of  the  legislature,  the  oircum-r 
stances  attending  an  appointment,  from  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing it,  would  naturally  become  matters  of  notoriety ;  and  the 
public  could  be  at  no  loss  to  determine  what  part  had  been  per-r 
formed  by  the  different  actors.  The  blame  of  a  bad  nomination 
would  fall  upon  the  president  singly  and  absolutely.  The  cen- 
sure of  rejecting  a  good  one,  would  lie  entirely  at  the  door  of 
the  senate;  aggravated  by  the  consideration  of  their  having 
counteracted  the  good  intentions  of  the  executive.  If  an  ill 
appointment  should  be  made,  the  executive  for  nominating,  and 
the  senate  for  approving,  would  participate,  though  in  different 
degrees,  in  the  opprobrium  and  disgrace. 

The  reverse  of  all  this,  characterizes  the  manner  of  appoint- 
ment in  this  state.  The  council  of  appointment  consists  of 
from  three  to  five  persons,  of  whom  the  governor  is  always 
one.  This  small  body,  shut  up  in  a  private  apartment,  impene- 
trable to  the  public  eye,  proceed  tto  the  execution  of  the  trust 
committed  to  them.  It  is  known,  that  the  governor  claims  the 
right  of  nomination,  upon  the  strength  of  some  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions in  the  constitution;  but  it  is  not  known  to  what 
extent,  or  in  what  manner  he  exercises  it;  nor  upon  what  occa- 
sions he  is  contradicted  or  opposed.  The  censure  of  a  bad  ap- 
pointment, on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  author,  and  for 
want  of  a  determinate  object,  has  neither  poignancy  nor  dura- 
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tion.  And  whilo  an  unbounded  field  for  cabal  and  intrigue  lies 
open,  all  idea  of  responsibility  is  lost.  The  most  that  the  pub- 
lic can  know,  is,  that  the  governor  claims  the  right  of  nomina- 
tion: That  tu>Oj  out  of  the  considerable  number  otfawr  men, 
can  often  be  managed  without  much  difficulty :  That  if  some 
of  the  members  of  a  particular  council  should  happen  to  be  of 
an  uncomplying  character,  it  is  frequently  not  impossible  to 
get  rid  of  their  opposition,  by  regulating  the  times  of  meeting 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  their  attendance  inconvenient : 
And  that,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed,  a  great  number 
of  very  improper  appointments  are  from  time  to^time  made. 
Whether  a  governor  of  this  state  avails  himself  of  the  ascend- 
ant he  must  necessarily  have,  in  this  delicate  and  important 
part  of  the  administration,  to  prefer  to  offices  men  who  are  best 
qualified  for  them;  or  whether  he  prostitutes  that  advantage 
to  the  advancement  of  persons,  whose  chief  merit  is  their  im- 
plicit devotion  to  his  will,  and  to  the  support  of  a  despicable 
and  dangerous  system  of  personal  influence,  are  questions 
which,  unfortunately  for  the  community,  can  only  be  the  sub- 
jects of  speculation  and  conjecture. 

Every  mere  council  of  appointment,  however  constituted, 
will  be  a  conclave,  in  which  cabal  and  intrigue  will  have  their 
full  scope.  Their  number,  without  an  unwarrantable  increase 
of  expense,  cannot  be  large  enough  to  preclude  a  facility  of 
combination.  And  as  each  member  will  have  his  friends  and 
connexions  to  provide  for,  the  desire  of  mutual  gratification 
will  beget  a  scandalous  bartering  of  votes  and  bargaining  for 
places.  The  private  attachments  of  one  man  might  easily  be 
satisfied ;  but  to  satisfy  the  private  attachments  of  a  dozen,  or 
of  twenty  men,  would  occasion  a  monopoly  of  all  the  principal 
employments  of  the  government,  in  a  few  families,  and  jvould 
lead  more  directly  to  an  aristocracy  or  an  oligarchy,  than  any 
measure  that  could  be  contrived.  If  to  avoid  an  accumulation 
of  offices,  there  was  to  be  a  frequent  change  in  the  persons  who 
were  to  compose  the  council,  this  would  involve  the  mischiefs 
of  a  mutable  administration  in  their  full  extent.   Such  a  council 
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would  also  be  more  liable  to  ezeontiTe  influence  than  the  fienatOi 
because  they  wottld  be  fewei^  in  numbex'y  and  would  act  lees 
immediately  under  the  public  inspection.  Such  a  council,  in 
fine,  as  a  substitute  for  the  plan  of  the  convention,  would  be 
productive  of  an  increase  of  expense,  a  multiplication  of  the 
evils  which  spring  from  favouritism  and  intrigue  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  public  honours,  a  decrease  of  stability  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and  a  diminution  of  the 
security  against  an  undue  influence  of  the  executive.  And 
yet  such  a  council  has  been  warmly  contended  for,  as  an 
essential  amendment  in  the  proposed  constitution. 

I  could  not  with  propriety  conclude  my  observations  on  the 
subject  of  appointments,  without  taking  notice  of  a  scheme, 
for  which  there  has  appeared  some,  though  but  few  advocates ; 
I  mean  that  of  uniting  the  house  of  representatives  in  the 
power  of  making  them.  I  shall,  however,  do  little  more  than 
mention  it,  as  I  cannot  imagine  that  it  is  likely  to  gain  the 
t  countenance  of  any  considerable  part  of  the  community.  A 
body  so  fluctuating,  and  at  the  same  time  so  numerous,  can 
never  be  deemed  proper  for  the  exercise  of  that  power.  Its 
^  unfitness  will  appear  manifest  to  all,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
>^U^  in  half  a  century  it  may  consist  of  three  or  four  hundred  pe^** 
sons.  All  the  advantages  of  the  stability,  both  of  the  executive 
and  of  the  senate,  would  be  defeated  by  this  union ;  and  infinite 
delays  and  embarrassments  would  bo  occasioned.  The  example 
of  most  of  the  states  in  their  local  constitutions,  encourages  ua 
to  reprobate  the  idea. 

The  only  remaining  powers  of  the  executive,  are  compre- 
hended in  giving  information  to  congress  of  the  state  of  the 
union ;  in  recommending  to  their  consideration  such  measures 
as  he  shall  judge  expedient;  in  convening  them,  or  either 
branch,  upon  extraordinary  occasions;  in  adjourning  them 
when  they  cannot  themselves  agree  upon  the  time  of  adjourn* 
ment;  in  receiving  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers; 
in  faithfully  executing  the  laws;  and  in  commissioning  all 
the  officers  of  the  United  States. 
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Except  some  cavils  about  the  power  of  convening  either  house 
of  the  legidature,  and  that  of  receiving  ambassadors,  no  objec* 
tion  has  been  made  to  this  class  of  authorities;  nor  could  they 
possibly  admit  of  any.  It  required  indeed  an  insatiable  avidity 
for  censure,  to  invent  exceptions  to  the  parts  which  have  been 
assailed.  In  regard  to  the  power  of  convening  either  house  of 
the  legislature,  I  shall  barely  remark,  that  in  respect  to  the 
senate  at  least,  we  can  readily  discover  a  good  reason  for  it. 
As  this  body  has  a  concurrent  power  with  the  executive  in  the 
article  of  treaties,  it  might  often  be  necessary  to  call  it  to- 
gether  with  a  view  to  this  object,  when  it  would  be  unnecessary 
and  improper  to  convene  the  house  of  representatives.  As  to 
the  reception  of  ambassadors,  what  I  have  said  in  a  formei 
paper  will  furnish  a  sufficient  answer. 

We  have  now  completed  a  survey  of  the  structure  and 
powers  of  the  executive  department,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  combines,  as  far  as  republican  principles  will  admit, 
all  the  requisites  to  energy.  The  remaining  inquiry  is — ^DoeS 
it  also  combine  the  requisites  to  safety  in  the  republican  sense 
— a  due  dependence  on  the  people — a  due  responsibility  7  The 
answer  to  this  question  has  been  anticipated  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  its  other  characteristics,  and  is  satisfactorily  deducible 

from  these  circumstances,  the  election  of  the  president  once  in 

* 

four  years  by  persons  immediately  chosen  by  the  people  for 
that  purpose ;  his  liability,  at  all  times,  to  impeachment,  trial, 
dismission  from  office,  incapacity  to  serve  in  any  other,  and  to 
the  forfeiture  of  life  and  estate  by  subsequent  prosecution  in 
the  common  course  of  law.  But  these  precautions,  great  as 
they  are,  are  not  the  only  ones  which  the  plan  of  the  conven- 
tion has  provided  in  favour  of  the  public  security.  In  the 
only  instances  in  which  the  abuse  of  the  executive  authority 
was  materially  to  be  feared,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United 
States  would,  by  that  plan,  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  a 
branch  of  the  legislative  body.  What  more  can  an  enlightened 
and  reasonable  people  desire  f 
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A  VIEW  OF  THB  OOHSTITOTIOM  OF  THE  JUDICIAL  OKPABTUKNT,  IR 
BBLATION  TO  THB  TBMURB  OF  OOOD  BBHAVIOOB.       > 

■ 

1^1  proceed  now  to  an  exan^nstion  of  the  jadloiary  depart- 
ment of  the  proposed  government. 

In  unfolding  the  defects  of  the  existing  confederation,  the 
ntilitj  and  necessity  of  a  federal  jndicatnre  have  been  clearly 
pdintedout.  It  is  the  less  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  con- 
siderations there  urged;  as  the  propriety  of  the  institution  in 
the  abstract  is  not  disputed:  The  only  questions  which  have 
been  raised  being  relative  to  the  manner  of  constituting  it,  and 
to  its  extent.    To  these  points,  therefore,  our  observations  shall 


bo  confine< 

The  manner  of  constituting  it  seems  to  embrace  these  several 
objects :  1st.  Thn  m^^fi  nf  ftpp^int^'°g-^bf  jndgfla :  2d.  The  tenure 
bmghich  they  are  to  hold  their  places :  8d.  The  partition,^f 
thfi-Judiciary  aulllOfRY_3etg:fifin  different  courts,  and  their 


relations  to  each  other. 

First.  As  to  the  mode  of  appointing  the  judges :  This  is  the 
same  with  that  of  appointing  the  officers  of  the  union  in 
general,  and  has  been  so  fally  discussed  in  the  two  last  num- 
^    jbers,  that  nothing  can  be  said  here  which  would  not  be  useless 


\^  ^  jrcpetition 
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Second.  As  to  the  tenure  by  which  the  judges  ar^  to  hold 
their  places :  This  chiefly  concerns  their  duration  in  officd ;  the 
provisions  for  their  support;  the  precautions  for  their  responsi- 
bility. 

According  to  the  plan  of  the  convention,  all  the  judges  who 
may  be  appointed  by  the  United  States  are  to  hold  their  offices 
during  good  beJuiv^aur :  which  is  conformable  to  the  most  approved 
of  the  state  constitutions — among  the  rest,  to  that  of  this  state. 
Its  propriety  having  been  drawn  into  question  by  the  adver- 
saries of  that  plan,  is  no  light  symptom  of  the  rage  for  ob- 
jection, which  disorders  their  imaginations  and  judgments. 
The  standard  of  good  behaviour  for  the  continuance  in  office 
of  the  judicial  magistracy,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  / 
of  the  modem  improvements  in  the  practice  of  government.  I 
In  a  monarchy,  it  is  an  excellent  barrier  to  the  despotism  of 
the  prince :  in  a  republic,  it  is  a  no  less  excellent  barrier  to  the 
encroachments  and  oppressions  of  the  representative  body. 
And  it  is  the  best  expedient  which  can  be  devised  in  any 
government,  to  secure  a  steady,  upright,  and  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws. 

Whoever  attentively  considers  the  different  departments  of 
power  must  perceive,  that,  in  a  government  in  which  they  are 
separated  from  each  other,  the  judiciary,  from  the  nature  of  its 
functions,  will  alwavs  be  the  leaqt  dfingflrgmi^  to  thia  political 
rights  of  the  constitution ;  because  it  will  be  least  in  a  capac 
to  annoy  or  injure 


irT'het  executive  not  only  dispenses 
the  honours,  but  holds  the  sword  of  the  community :  The  legis- 
lature not  only  commands  the  purse,  but  prescribes  the  rules 
by  which  the  duties  and  rights  of  every  citizen  are  to  be  regu- 
lated:  The  judicary,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  influence  over* 
either  ^^^  a-«irnwi  ni»  fi^A  pir^^;  ^^  direction  either  of  the  strength' 
or  of  the  wealth  of  the  society;  and  can  take  no  active  reso- 
lution whatever.  ,Jt  may  truly  be  said  to  hayfl  Pflithitr^TnFfTi 
[orwiLL,  but  merely  judyaeyt;  and  must  ultimately  depend 
upon  the  aid  oTttrarexecutive  arm  for  the  efficacious  exercise 
even  of  this  faculty. 
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'  This  simple  view  of  the  matter  suggests  several  important 
consequences:  it  proves  incontestibly,  that  the  judiciary  is_ 
I  beyond  comparison,  th^woakest  of  the  three  departments  of 


I 


power,*  that  it  can  never  attack  with  success  eitner  o^^tlre 


other  two ;  and  that  all  possible  care  is  requisite  to  enable  it  to 

defend^  itself  against  their  attacks.    It  equally  proves,  that, 

^though  individual  oppression  may  now  and  then  proceed  fVom 

the  courts  of  justice,  the  general  liberty  of  the  people  can  never 

hfi  enrinng^^^^   ^Vom  that  quarter;  I  mean   so  long  as  the 

judiciary  remains  triply  distinct  fVom  both  the  legislature  and 
executive.  For  I  agree,  that  "  there  is  no  liberty,  if  the  power 
of  judging  be  not  separated  fVom  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers."  f  It  proves,  in  the^  last  place,  that  as  liberty  can 
have  nothing  to  fear  fVom^  the  judiciary  alone,  but  would  have 
every  thing  to  fear  from  its  union  with  either  of  the  other  de- 
partments; that,  as  all  the  effects  of  such  an  union  must  ensue 
I  from  a  dependence  of  the  former  on  the  latter,  notwithstanding 
la  nominal  and  apparent  separation;  that  as,  from  the  natural 
Ifeebleness  of  the  judiciary,  it  is  in  continual  jeopardy  of  being 
loverpowered,  awed  or  influenced  by  its  co-ordinate  branches; 
that,  as  nothipg  can  contribute  so  much  to  its  firmness  and 
Independence  asfPERMANENCY  in  office,  yiis  quality  may  there^ 
fore  be  justly  regarded  as  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  its 
constitution ;  and,  in  a  great  measure,  as  the  citadel  of  the 
public^jjiatioe  and  tlie- Public  security. 

The  complete  independence  .of  the  courts  of  justice  is  pecu- 
liarly essential  in  a  limited  constitution.  By  a  limited  constitu- 
tion, I  understand  one  which  contains  certain  specified  excep- 
tions to  the  legislative  authority;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  it 
shall  pass  no  bills  of  attainder,  no  ex  post  facto  laws,  und  tlie 
like.  Limitations  of  this  kind  can  be  preserved  in  practice 
no  other  way  than  through  the  medium  of  the  courts  of  justice; 
whoso  duty  it  must  be  to  declare  all  acts  contrary  to  the  mani- 

*  Montesquieu,  speaking  of  them,  says,  **  of  the  three  powers  aboye  men- 
tioned, the  JUDioiABY  is  next  to  nothing."     Spirit  of  Laws,  vol.  U  pagf  186. 
j-  Idem,  page  181. 
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feat  tenor  of  the  constitution  void.  Without  this,  all  the  reser- 
vations of  particular  rights  or  privileges  would  amount  to 
nothing. 

Some  perplexity  respecting  the  right  of  the  courts  to  pro-  f 
nounce  legislative  acts  void,  because  contrary  to  the  constitu-  / 
tion,  has  arisen  from  an  imagination  that  the  doctrine  would 
imply  a  superiority  of  the  judiciary  to  the  legislative  power. 
It  is  urged  that  the  authority  which  can  declare  the  acts  of 
another  void,  must  necessarily  be  superior  to  the  one  whose 
acts  may  be  declared  void.  As  this  doctrine  is  of  great  import- 
ranco  in  all  the  American  constitutions,  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rests  cannot  be  unacceptable. 

There  is  no  position  which  depends  on  clearer  principles, 
than  that  every  act  of  a  delegated  authority,  contrary  to  the 
tenor  of  the  commission  under  which  it  is  exercised,  is  void. 
No  Icigislative  act,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  constituti9P,-.oaq  / 

is' 


bo  valid.  To  deny  this,  would  be  to  affirm,  that  thedeputy 
greater  than  his  principal;  that  the  servant  is  above  his  master; 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  superior  to  the  people 
themselves ;  that  men,  acting  by  virtue  of  powers,  may  do  not 
only  what  their  powers  do  not  authorize,  but  what  they  forbid. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  legislative  body  are  themselves  the  con- 
stitutional judges  of  their  own  powers,  and  that  the  construction 
they  put  upon  them  is  conclusive  upon  the  other  departments, 
it  may  be  answered,  that  this  cannot  be  the  natural  presump- 
tion, where  it  is  not  to  be  collected  from  any  particular  pro- 
visions in  the  constitution.  It  is  not  otherwise  to  be  supposed, 
that  the  constitution  could  intend  to  enable  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  substitute  their  wiU  to  that  of  their  constitu- 
ents.  iLis  far  more  rational 
designed  to  be  an  intermediatebody  between 
the  legislature,  in  ordeC)  among  other  things^  to  keep  ttic 


within  the  limits  assigned  to  their  authoritY^  The  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  laws  is  the  proper  and  peculiar  province  of  the 
courts.    A  constitution  is,  in  fact,  and  must  be,  regarded  by  the  i 
juagcs  as  a  fundamental  lukW-  It  must  therefore  belong  to  them  / 
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ito  uBoertain  its  meaning,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  any  parw 
Itioular  act  proceeding  from  the  legislative  body.  If  there 
Ishonld  happen  to  be  an  irreconcilable  variance  between  the 
two,  that  which  has  the  saperior  obligation  and  validity  oaght, 
of  coarse,  to  be  preferred;  in  other  words,  the  constitntion 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  statute,  the  intention  of  the  people 
to  the  intention  of  their  agents. 

"^  Kor  does  the  condnsion  by  any  means  suppose  a  superiority 
>f  the  judicial  to  the  legislative  power.  ^  It  only  supposes  that 
'  he  power  of  the  people  is  superior  to  both;  and  that  where 
the  will  of  the  legislature  declared  in  its  statutes,  stands  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  people  declared  in  the  constitution, 
the  judges  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  latter,  rather  than  the 
former.    They  ought  to  regulate  their  decisions  by  the  flmda- 
mental  laws,  rather  than  by  those  which  are  not  fVindamental. 
This  exercise  of  judicial  disj|ps€l^,  in  determining  bidtween 
two  contradictory  laws,  is  exemplified  in  a  familiar  instance, 
t  not  uncommonly  happens,  that  there  are  two  statutes  exist- 
ng  at  one  time,  clashing  in  whole  or  in  part  with  each  other, 
and  neither  of  them  containing  any  repealing  clause  or  expres- 
sion. In  such  a  case,  it  is  the  province  of  the  courts  to  liquidate 
Bind  fix  their  meaning  and  operation :  So  far  as  they  can,  by  any 
pair  conBtraction  be  reoonciled  to  each  other,  reason  and  law 
Iconspire  to  dictate  that  this  should  bo  done:   Where  this  is 
impracticable,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity  to  give  effect 
to  one,  in  exclusion  of  the  other.     The  rule  which  has  obtained 
in  the  courts  for  determining  their  relative  validity  is,  that  the 
last  in  order  of  time  shall  be  prefon'od  to  the  first.    But  this  is 
a  mere  rule  of  construction,  not  derived  from  any  positive  law, 
but  fVom  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing.    It  is  a  rule  not 
enjoined  upon  the  courts  by  legislative  provision,  but  adopted 
by  themselves,  as  consonant  to  truth  and  propriety,  for  the 
direction  of  their  conduct  as  interpreters  of  the  law.    They 
thought  it  reasonable,  that  between  the  interfering  acts  of  an 
equal  authority,  that  which  was  the  last  indication  of  its  will 
should  have  the  preference. 
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Bat  in  regard  to  the  interfering  acts  of  a  superior  and 
subordinate  authority,  of  an  original  and  derivative  power, 
the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing  indicate  the  converse  of 
that  rule  as  proper  to  be  followed.  Thoj  teach  us,  that  the 
prior  act  of  a  superior,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  subsequent 
act  of  an  inferior  and  subordinate  authority;  and  that,  accord- 
ingly, whenever  a  particular  statute  contravenes  the  constitu- 
tion, it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  judicial  tribunals  to  adhere  to 
the  latter,  and  disregard  the  former. 

It  can  be  of  no  weight  to  say,  that  the  courts,  on  the  pretence 
of  a  repugnancy,  may  substitute  their  own  pleasure  to  the 
constitutional  intentions  of  the  legislature.  This  might  as  well 
happen  in  the  case  of  two  contradictory  statutes;  or  it  might 
as  well  happen  in  every  adjudication  upon  any  single  statute. 
The  courts  must  declare  the  sense  of  the  law;  and  if  they|\ 
should  be  disposed  to  exercise  will  instead  of  judgment,  the  ' 
consequence  would  equally  be  the  substitution  of  their  pleasure 
to  that  of  the  legislative  body.  The  observation,  if  it  proved 
any  thing,  would  prove  that  there  ought  to  be  no  judges  dis- 
tinct from  that  body. 

If  then  the  courts  of  justice  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
bulwarks  of  a  limited  constitution,  against  legislative  encroaph- 
ments,  this  consideration  will  afford  a  strong  argument  for  the 
permanent  tenure  of  judicial  offices,  pince  nothing  will  con- 
tribute so  much  as  this  to  that  mtlependent  wpirif.  (^Ka  jnHyAa^ 
which  must  be  essential  to  the  fi^thful  pert'oi^ance  of  so  ardu-/ 
ous  a  duty. 

This  independence  of  the  judges  is  equally  requisite  to  guard 
the  constitution  and  the  rights  of  individuals,  from  the  effects  i 
of  those  ill  humours  which  the  arts  of  designing  men,  oi:  the 
influence  of  particular  conjunctures,  sometimes  disseminate 
among  the  people  themselves,  and  which,  though  they  speedily 
give  place  to  bettor  information,  and  more  deliberate  reflection, 
have  a  tendency,  in  the  mean  time,  to.  occasion  dangerous  inno- 
vations in  the  government,  and  serious  oppressions  of  the  minor 
party  in  the  community.    Though  I  trust  the  fViends  of  the 
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poded  ooDBtitntioik  wiU  never  oonenr  iKtb  Its  enemiea,*  in 
qnestioniag  that  ftondAmental  principle  of  repablioan  gorem- 
unt,  wbich  sdmita  the  rigitt  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolieli 
:bo  QBtabliBhed  oonBtitntion  wlienever  they  find  it  inoonsistent 
Uh  their  happlneu}  yet  it  ie  not  to  Im  inferred  from  this 
iiple,  that  the  TepreflSDtatJTes  of  the  people,  whenever  » 
momentary  InoIinBtion  liappena  to  Ifty  hold  of  e  minority  of 
their  conetitnents  ineompatible  with  the  provisiona  in  the 
existing  eonBtitation,  would,  on  that  aooonnt,  be  jmtiflable  in 
\ol»tien,ot  those  provIidonB;  or  tlutt  the  ooorts  would  be 
under  s  greater  obligation  to  oonnive  at  inflractiona  in  this 
shape,  than  when  they  had  proceeded  wliolly  fWim  the  caltals 
of  the  represeDtative  body.  Until  the  people  have,  by  some 
solemn  and  aathoritative  act,  annulled  or  changed  the  estab- 
lished  Jbrm,  it  ie  binding  upon  tbemselves  collectively,  as  well 
as  iodf  vidnally  J  and  no  presumption,  or  even  knowledge  of 
their  sentiments,  oan  warrant  their  representatives  in  a  depart- 
nre  from  it,  prior  to  soch  an  act.  Bat  it  is  easy  to  aee,  that  it 
would  require  an  onoommon  porUon  of  fortitude  in  the  judges 
to  do  their  duty  as  Aiithftal  guardians  of  the  constitution,  where 
legislative  invasions  of  it  had  been  inatigated  by  the  ni^or 
.vo.ioe  of  the  community. 

But  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  infVaotions  of  the  constitution 
only,  that  the  independence  of  the  judges  may  be  an  essential 
aafe-guard  against  the  effects  of  oocasional  ill  humours  in  the 
Booioty.  These  sometimes  extend  no  farther  than  to  the  injury 
of  the  private  rights  of  particular  classes  of  citizens,  by  unjust 
and  partial  laws.  Here  also  the  firmness  of  the  judicial  magis- 
tracy ia  of  vast  importance  in  mitigating  the  severity,  and  con- 
fining the  operation  of  auch  laws.  It  not  gnlxjervea  tajaodg?^ 
ffttte  the  immediatemiacbieft  of  those  which  may  have  been 
•wnanj]  hut  It  .oiiniavtflfi  M.JLJ»hcJ^^^-npen~^e-lflgifll^twal£ady  '0 
^rfssingthem;  who,  perceiving  that  obstacles  to  the  snccaafl-Of 
an  iniquitous  intention  are  to  be  expected  fi-om  the  BcrnpIes_of 

■  Tide  ProtMt  of  tba  minority  of  lh«  oonTanUon  of  P«nDHylTuiik,  Mkrtln'i 
apetoh,  lo. 
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thfi^nrnirta/HTP  in  a  manner  compelled  by  the  rery  motiven  ot 
the  injustice  they  meditate,  to  qualify  their  attempUs.  This  ifBi 
a  circumstance  calculated  to  have  more  influence  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  our  governments,  than  but  few  may  imagine.  The 
benefits  of  the  integrity  and  moderation  of  the  judiciary  have 
already  been  felt  in  more  states  than  one;  and  though  they 
may  have  displeased  those  whose  sinister  expectations  they 
may  have  disappointed,  they  must  have  commanded  the  esteem 
and  applause  of  all  the  virtuous  and  disinterested.  Considerate 
men,  of  every  description,  ought  to  prize  whatever  will  tend  to 
beget  or  fortify  that  temper  in  the  courts }  as  no  man  can  be 
sure  that  he  may  not  be  to-morrow  the  victim  of  a  spirit  of 
injustice,  by  which  he  may  be  a  gainer  to-day.  And  every  man 
must  now  feel,  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  such  a  spirit  is 
to  sap  the  foundations  of  public  and  private  confidence,  i&nd  to 
introduce  in  its  stead  universal  distrust  and  distress. 

That  inflexible  and  uniform  adherence  to  the  rights  of  the/ 
constitution,  and  of  individuals,  which  we  perceive  to  be  indis- 
pensable in  the  courts  of  justice,  can  certainly  not  be  expected 
from  judges  who  hold  their  offices  by  a  temporary  commission. . 
Periodical  appointments,  howexfijuifigglated,  or  by  whomsoever  j 
made,  w<^uld,"  In  suHie  wayor  other,  be  fStal  to  their  necessary  | 
independence.    If  the  power  of  making  them  was  committctd 
eitCeFtothe  executive  or  legislature,  there  would  be  danger  of 
an  improper  complaisance  to  the  branch  which  possessed  it :  if 
to  both,  there  would  be  an  unwillingness  (o  hazard  the  displea- 
sure of  either;  if  to  the  people,  or  to  persons  chosen  by  them 
for  the  special  purpose,  there  would  be  too  groat  a  disposition 
to  consult  popularity,  to  justify  a  reliance  that  nothing  would 
be  consulted  but  the  constitution  and  the  laws. 

There  is  yet  a  further  and  a  weighty  reason  for  the  perma- 
nency of  judicial  offices;  which  is  deducible  from  the  nature  of 
the  qualifications  they  require.  It  has  been  frequently  re- 
marked, with  great  propriety,  that  a  voluminous  code  of  laws 
is  one  of  the  inconveniences  necessarily  connected  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  free  government.    To  avoid  an  arbitrary  discre- 
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lion  in  the  ooarts,  it  is  indisponsable  that  thoy  should  be  bound 
Idown  by  strict  rales  and  precedents,  which  serve  to  define  and 
point  out  their  duty  in  every  particular  case  that  comes  before 
^them;  and  it  will  readily  be  conceived,  from  the  variety  of 
controversies  which  grow  out  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
mankind,  that  the  records  of  those  precedents  must  unavoid- 
ably swell  to  a  very  considerable  bulk,  and  must  demand  long 
and  laborious  study  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  them. 
Hence  it  is,  that  there  can  be  but  few  men  in  the  society,  who 
will  havesufficient  skill  in  the  laws  to  qualify  them  for  the 
station's  of  juSgesr— Afid  ma^ng  the  proper  deductions  for  the 

F  ordinary  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  number  must  be  still 
smaller,  of  those  who  unite  the  requisite  integrity  with  the 
,  ^  requisite  knowledge.  These  considerations  apprize  us,  that  the 
O  rj  government  can  have  no  great  option  between  fit  characters; 
and  that  a  temporary  duration  in  office.  \^^ich  would  natural!; 
discoufftg^  gMg^'  f*>^ffi»ft/»fAyo  %>Tr  quitting  a^ucrative  line  of 
practice  to  accept  a  seat  on  the  bench,  would  have  a  tendency 
to  throw  the  administration  of  justice  into  hands  less  able,  and 
less  well  qualified,  to  conduct  it  with  utility  and  dignity.  In 
the  present  circumstances  of  this  country,  and  in  those  in 
which  it  is  likely  to  bo  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  disadvan- 
tages on  this  score  would  be  greater  than  they  may  at  first 
sight  appear;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  are  far  infe- 
rior to  those  which  present  themselves  under  the  other  aspects 
of  the  subject. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  con- 
vention acted  wisely  in  copying  from  the  models  of  those  con- 
stitutions with  have  established  good  behaviour  as  the  tenure  of 
judicial  offices,  in  point  of  duration ;  and  that,  so  far  from  being 
blameable  on  this  account,  their  plan  would  have  been  inex- 
cusably defective,  if  it  had  wanted  this  important  feature  of 
good  government.  The  experience  of  Great  Britain  affords  aii 
illustrious  comment  on  the  excellence  of  the  institution. 

PUBLIUS 
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k  FURTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT,  IN  RELATION 
TO  THB  PROVISIONS  FOR  THB  SUPPORT  AND  RESPONSIBILITT  OF 
THB  JUDGES. 

Next  to  permanenoy  in  office,  nothing  can  contribute  more 
to  the  independence  of  the  judges,  thai^^flL^DJ  pr^T^*'"*^^  fpf^ 
their  flnpj^i;^  The  remark  made  in  relation  to  the  president, 
is  equally  applicable  here.  In  the  general  course  of  human 
nature,  a  power  over  a  man's  subsistence  amounts  to  a  power  over  his 
will.  And  we  can  never  hope  to  see  realized  in  practice  the 
complete  separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  legislative  power, 
in  any  system,  which  leaves  the  former  dependent  for  pecuniary 
resource  on  the  occasional  grants  of  the  latter.  The  enlight- 
ened friends  to  good  government,  in  every  state,  have  seen 
cause  to  lament  the  want  of  precise;  and  explicit  precautions  in 
the  state  constitutions  on  this  head.  Some  of  these  indeed 
have  declared  that  permanent^SBlwrieB  should  be  established  for 


the  judges ;  but  the>zp6nment  has  in  some  instances  shown, 
that  such  expressions  are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  preclude 
legislative  evasions.  Something  still  more  positive  and  unequi- 
vocal has  been  evinced  to  be  requisite.  The  plan  of  the  con- 
vention accordingly  has  provided,  that  the  judges  of  the  United 

*  Vide  CoDBtitution  of  MMsaehusetts,  Chap.  2.  Sect  1.  Art  18. 
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Statea  "  jhall  M  ifgfgtf  tfmeg  reeelve  for  their  BervioeB  a  oompen- 
Hjtiony  which  shall  not  be  diminished  dming  their  oontinHlBte 

in  offlce/i  *"*"** "     ^ 

This,  all  ciroumstanceB  considered,  is  the  most  eligible  provi- 
sion that  could  have  been  devised.  It  will  readily  be  under- 
stood,  that'  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money,  and  in  the 
state  of  society,  rendered  a  flxed  rate  of  compensation  in  the 
constitution  inadmissible.  TThnt  inlght  ho  ewti  Bragftiit  to-day, 
might  in  half  a^nentsry  become  penurious  and  inadequate.  It 
was  therefore  necessax^ito  leave  it  to  the  discrelion  of  the 
legislature  to  vary  its  provisions  in  oonfAwntiy  f^  the  variations 
in  'JifTffnn^aUnoeB ;  yet  under  such  restrictions  as  to  put  it  out 
of^the  power  of  that  bodyT5  Ulimina.  the  cuBdition  of  ihe  indi- 
tidual  fo] 


te.  Ajnan  may  then  be  sure  of  the  ground 
upon  which  he  stands,  and  can  never  be  deterred  from  his  duty 
by  the  apprehension  of  being  placed  in  a  less  eligible  situation. 
The  (llauHU  which  has  bMu  quoted  combines  botli  advam 
The  salaries  (tf  judicial  offices  may  from  time  to  time  be  altered, 
as  occasion  shall  require,  yet  so  as  never  to  lessen  the  allowance 
with  which  any  particular  judge  comes  into  office,  in  respect  to 
him.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  diflTerence  has  been  made  by 
the  convention  between  the  compensation  of  the  presidenljnd 
of  the  judges.  That  of  the  foi*mer  can  neither  be  increased  nor 
flmrnished.  That  of  the  latter  can  only  not  be  diminished. 
This  probably  arose  from  the  difference  in  the  duration  of  the 
respective  offices.  As  the  president  is  to  be  elected  for  no  more 
than  four  years,  it  can  rarely  happen  that  an  adequate  salary, 
flxed  at  the  commencement  of  that  period,  will  not  continue  to 
be  such  to  its  end.  But  with  regard  to  the  judges,  who  if  they 
behave  properly,  will  be  secured  in  their  places  for  life,  it  may 
well  happen,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  government, 
that  a  stipend,  which  would  be  very  sufficient  at  their  first 
appointment,  would  become  too  small  in  the  progress  of  their 
service.  • 

This  provision  for  the  support  of  the  judges  bears  every 
mark  of  prudence  and  efficacy ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
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that,  together  with  the  permaDent  tenure  of  their  offloes,  it 
affords  a  better  prospect  of  their  independence  than  is  discover- 
able in  the  constitutions  of  any  of  the  states,  in  regard  to  their 
own  judges. 

The  precautions  for  their  responsibility,  are  comprised  in  the 
fii>rwjg  yAap^ctinfr  impeachments.  They  are  liable  to  be  ' 
peached  f^r  m^^-'r'^'^^''*'~^7  thft  hftUP^  of  repy^flf^^fftiivAa^  stry^^ 
tried  by  the  senate,  and  if  convicted|  m^^y  bft  f^'"ITli!'^^^  ^^^ 
office  and  disqualified  for  holding  any  other.  This  is  the  only 
provision  on  the  point,  which  is  consistent  with  the  necessary 
independence  of  the  judicial  character,  and  is  the  only  one 
which  we  find  in  our  own  constitution  in  respect  to  our  own 
judges. 

The  want  of  a  provision  for  removing  the  judges  on  account 
of  inability,  has  been  a  subject  of  complaint.  But  all  con- 
siderate men  will  be  sensible  that  such  aprovision  ynnM  ftif.hAg 
not  be  prft^tJHftd  ijpnn,  f^^jyQuld  be  more  liabln  liO  nhunTI7il>im 
calculated  to  answer  any  good  purpose.  The  mensuration  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  has,  I  believe,  no  place  in  the  cata- 
logue of  known  arts.  An  attempt  to  fix  the  boundaiy  between 
the  regions  of  ability  and  inability,  would  much  oftener  give 
jgn^  p^WftnaranTparty  attacnments  ana  enmiiies,  than 
advance  the  interests  of  justice,  or  the  public  good.  The  result, 
except  in  tbe  case  61  inSMliy,  fflUBt  fOF  the  most  part  be  arbi- 
trary ;  and  insanity,  without  any  formal  or  express  provision, 
may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  a  virtual  disqualification. 

The  constitution  of  New-Tork,  to  avoid  investigations  that 
must  forever  be  vague  and  dangerous,  has  taken  a  particular 
ageas  the  criterion  of  inability.  No  man  can  be  a  judge  beyond 
^xty\  I  believe  there  are  few  at  present  who  do  not  disap- 
prove of  this  provision.  There  is  no  station,  in  relation  to 
which,  it  is  less'  proper  than  to  that  of  a  judge.  The  deliber- 
ating and  comparing  faculties  generally  preserve  their  strength 
much  beyond  that  period,  in  men  who  survive  it;  and  when,  in 
addition  to  this  circumstance,  we  consider  how  few  there  are 
who  outlive  the  season  of  intellectual  vigour,  and  how  im- 
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probable  it  is  that  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  bench, 
whether  more  or  lees  nnmeronSi  should  be  in  such  a  situation 
at  the  same  time,  we  shall  be  ready  to  condade  that  limitations 
of  this  sort  have  little  to  recommend  them.  In  a  republic, 
where  fortunes  nrn  nflt  nfflnsBti  Bird  pensions  not  expe^ent. 
the  dismission  of  men  fW>m  stations  in  which  they  have  served 
their  country  long  and  usefblly,  on  which  they  depend  for  sub- 
sistmcgijUid-Aom  which  it  will  be  too  late  to  resort  to  any 
ot£er  occupation  for  a  Hyelihood,  ought  to  have  some  better 
apology  to  humanity,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  imaginary 
danger  of  a  superannuated  bench. 

PUBUUS. 
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A  FUBTHER  YIBW  OF  THE  JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT,  IN  RELATION 

TO  THE  EXTENT  OF  ITS  P0WEB8. 

To  judge  with  accuracy  of  the  due  extent  of  the  federal 
judicature,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider,  in  the  first  place, 
what  are  its  proper  objects. 

It  seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  controversy,  that  the  judiciary 
authority  of  the  union  ought  to  extend  to  these  several  descrip- 
tions of  cases.  1st.  To  all  those  which  arise  out  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  passed  in  pursuance  of  their  just  and 
constitutional  powers  of  legislation;  2d.  To  all  those  which 
concern  the  execution  of  the  provisions  expressly  contained 
in  the  articles  of  union ;  8d.  To  all  those  in  which  the  United 
States  arc  a  party ;  4th.  To  all  those  which  involve  the  psaob 
of  the  OONFEDERAOT,  whether  they  relate  to  the  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations,  or  to  that 
between  the  States  themselves;  6th.  To  all  those  which 
originate  on  the  high  seas,  and  are  of  admiralty  or  maritime 
jurisdiction ;  and  lastly,  to  all  those  in  which  the  state  tribu- 
nals cannot  be  supposed  to  be  impartial  and  unbiassed. 

The  first  point  depends  upon  this  obvious  consideration,  that 
there  ought  always  to  be  a  constitutional  method  of  giving 
ofHcacy  to  constitutional  provisions.   What,  for  instance,  would 

48 
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ira  nnuim. 


ftTftil  rubttlotiona  oa  the  Mthorify  of  tha  atate  legidfttam, 
without  Bome  ooDBtitntional  mode  of  enforcing  the  obserrwioe 
of  themf  The  Btstea,  by  the  plan  of  the  convention,  we  pn>. 
hibited  from  doing  &  varie^  of  things;'  some  of  wfaioh  ara 
inoompatibia  with  the  intereata  of  the  onion,  others,  with  the 
prinoiples  of  good  government.  The  impodtioa  of  dnties  on 
imported  artioles,  and  the  emlasion  of  paper  money,  are  sped- 
mens  of  each  kind.  No  man  of  sense  will  believe  that  aaeh 
prohibiBons  would  be  sompalonsly  regarded,  without  some 
cffeotaal  power  in  the  government  to  restrain  or  ooireot  the 
inAraotiona  of  them.  This  power  most  either  bo  a  direct 
negative  on  the  state  laws,  or  an  antbori^  in  the  foderal 
oonrta,  to  over-mlo  Bnoh  as  might  be  in  manifbst  contravention 
of  the  artioles  of  nnlon.  There  is  no  third  course  that  I  can 
imagine.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  thought  by  the 
convention  preforbble  to  the  ibrmer,  and  I  presnme  will  be 
most  agreeable  to  the  statea. 

Aa  to  the  second  point,  it  is  impoasiMe,  by  any  argdmonl  or 
comment,  to  make  it  clearer  than  it  is  in  itself.  If  there  are 
BDcfa  things  as  political  axioms,  the  propriety  of  the  judicial 
power  of  a  government  being  oo-extenBive  with  its  legislative, 
may  be  ranked  among  the  number.  The  mere  neceBsity  of 
nniformity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  national  laws,  decides 
the  question.  Thirteen  independent  courts  of  final  jurisdicnun 
over  the  same  caoBea,  ariaing  upon  the  same  laws,  ia  a  hydra  in 
government,  from  which  nothing  but  contradiction  and  confu- 
sion can  proceed. 

Still  leaa  need  be  said  in  regard  to  the  third  point.  Coutro< 
versiea  between  the  nation  and  ita  members  or  citizena,  can 
only  be  properly  referred  to  the  national  tribanala.  Any  oiher 
plan  would  be  contrary  to  reason,  to  precedent,  and  to  decorum. 

The  fourth  point  reata  on  this  plain  proposition,  that  the 
peace  of  the  wholz,  ought  not  to  be  left  at  the  dispoaal  of  a 
PAST.  The  union  will  undoubtedly  be  anewerable  to  foreign 
powers  for  the  conduct  of  ita  members.  And  the  roaponaibility 
for  an  injury,  ought  ever  to  be  accompanied  with  tho  faculty 
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of  proTonting  it  As  the  denial  or  perversion  of  justice  by  the 
sentences  of  coarts,  is  with  reason  classed  among  the  jusl 
causes  of  war,  it  will  follow,  that  the  federal  judiciary  ought 
to  have  cognizance  of  all  causes  in  which  the  citizens  of  other 
countries  arc  concerned.  This  is  not  less  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  faith,  than  to  the  security  of  the  public 
tranquillity.  A  distinction  may  perhaps  be  imagined,  between 
cases  arising  upon  treaties  and  the  laws  of  nations,  and  those 
which  may  stand  merely  on  the  footing  of  the  municipal  law. 
The  former  kind  may  be  supposed  proper  for  the  federal  juris- 
diction, the  latter  for  that  of  the  states.  But  it  is  at  least 
problematical,  whether  an  unjust  sentence  -against  a  foreigner, 
where  the  subject  of  controversy  was  wholly  relative  to  the 
lex  Zoct,  would  not,  if  unredressed,  be  an  aggression  upon  his 
sovereign,  as  well  as  one  which  violated  the  stipulations  of  a 
treaty,  or  the  general  law  of  nations.  And  a  still  greater 
objection  to  the  distinction  would  result  from  the  immense 
difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  a  practical  discrimination 
between  the  cases  of  one  complexion  and  those  of  the  other. 
So  great  a  proportion  of  the  controversies  in  which  foreignei*s 
are  parties,  involve  national  questions,  that  it  is  by  far  most 
safe,  and  most  expedient,  to  refer  all  those  in  which  they  are 
concerned  to  the  national  tribunals. 

The  power  of  determining  causes  between  two  states,  between 
one  state  and  the  pitizens  of  another,  and  between  the  citizens 
of  different  states,  is  perhaps  not  less  essential  to  the  peace  of 
the  union,  than  that  which  has  been  just  examined.  History 
gives  us  a  horrid  picture  of  the  dissentions  and  private  wars 
which  distr.acted  and  desolated  Germany,  prior  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  IMPERIAL  OHAMBEB  by  Maximilian,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  fifteenth  century:  and  informs  us,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  vast  influence  of  that  institution,  in  appeasing  the  dis- 
orders, and  establishing  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  This 
was  a  court  invested  with  authority  to  decide  finally  all  differ- 
ences among  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body. 

A  method  of  terminating  territorial  disputes  between  the 
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BtAtet,  under  the  nvthority  of  the  federal  head,  was  not  unat- 
tended tO|  even  in  the  imperft»ot  syetem  hy  which  they  have 
been  hitherto  held  together.  But  there  are  other  eonroeiy 
besides  interfering  claims  of  boundary,  from  which  bickerings 
and  animosities  may  spring  i\p  among  the  members  of  the 
union.  To  some  of  these  we  have  been  witnesses  in  the  course 
of  our  past  experience. .  It  will  readily  be  conjectured,  that  I 
allude  to  the  fraudulent  laws  which  have  been  passed  in  too 
many  of  the  states.  And  though  the  proposed  constitution 
establishes  particular  guards  against  the  repetition  of  those 
'  instances,  which  have  heretofore  made  their  appearance,  yet  it 
is  warrantable  to  apprehend,  that  the  spirit  which  produced 
them,  will  assume  new  shapes  that  could  not  be  foreseen,  nor 
specifically  provided  against.  Whatever  practices  may  have  a 
tendency  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  states,  are  proper 
objects  of  federal  superintendence  and  control. 

It  may  be  esteemed  the  basis  of  the  union,  that''  the  citisens 
of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immtt* 
nities  of  dticens  of  the  several  states.''  And  if  it  be  a  just 
principle,  that  every  government  aught  to  possess  ihe  means  cf 
executing  its  own  provisions^  by  its  oum  authority ,  it  will  follow,  that 
in  order  to  the  inviolable  maintenance  of  that  equality  of 
priviloges  and  immunities,  to  which  the  citizens  of  the  union 
will  be  entitled,  the  national  judiciary  ought  to  preside  in  all 
cases,  in  which  one  state  or  its  citizens  are  opposed  to  another 
state  or  its  citizens.  To  secure  the  full  effect  of  so  fVindamental 
a  provision  against  all  evasion  and  subtorAigo,  it  is  necessary 
that  its  construction  should  be  committed  to  that  tribunal, 
which,  having  no  local  attachments,  will  be  likely  to  bo  im- 
partial, between  the  different  states  and  their  citizens,  and 
which,  owing  its  official  existence  to  the  union,  will  never  be 
likely  to  feel  any  bias  inauspicions  to  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  founded. 

The  fifth  point  will  demand  little  animadversion.  The  most 
bigotted  idolizers  of  state  authority,  have  not  thus  far  shown 
a  disposition  to  deny  the  national  judiciary  the  cognizance  of 
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maritime  causes.  These  so  generally  depend  on  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  so  commonly  affect  the  rights  of  foreigners,  that 
they  fall  within  the  considerations  which  are  relative  to  the 
public  peace.  The  most  important  part  of  them  are,  by  the 
present  confederation,  submitted  to  federal  jurisdiction. 

The  reasonableness  of  the  agency  of  the  national  courts,  in 
cases  in  which  the  state  tribunals  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
impartial,  speaks  for  itself.  No  man  ought  certainly  to  be  a 
judge  in  his  own  cause,  or  in  any  cause,  in  respect  to  which  he 
has  the  least  interest  or  bias.  This  principle  has  no  inconsid* 
erable  weight  in  designating  the  federal  courts,  as  the  proper 
tribunals  for  the  determination  of  controversies  between  differ- 
ent states  and  their  citizens.  And  it  ought  to  have  the  same 
operation,  in  regard  to  some  cases,  between  the  citizens  of  the 
same  state.  Claims  to  land  under  grants  of  different  states^ 
founded  upon  adverse  pretensions  of  boundary,  are  of  this 
description.  The  courts  of  neither  of  the  granting  states  could 
be  expected  to  be  unbiassed.  The  laws  may  have  even  pre- 
judged the  question,  and  tied  the  courts  down  to  decisions  in 
favour  of  the  grants  of  the  state  to  which  they  belonged.  And' 
where  this  had  not  been  done,  it  would  be  natural  that  the 
judges,  as  men,  should  feel  a  strong  predilection  to  the  claims 
,  of  their  own  government.  i 

Having  thus  laid  down  and  discussed  the  principles  which, 
ought  to  regulate  the  constitution  of  the  federal  judiciary,  we 
will  proceed  to  test,  by  these  principles,  the  particular  powers 
of  which,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  convention,  it  is  to  be 
composed.  It  is  to  comprehend  <<  all  cases  in  law  and  equity 
arising  under  the  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority; 
to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction; 
to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ; 
to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states ;  between  a  state 
and  citizens  of  another  state;  between  citizens  of  different 
states;   between  citizens  of  the  same  state,  claiming  landa 
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under  grants  of  different  Btates;  and  between  a  Btate  or  tli# 
oitusens  thereof,  and  foreign  BtateSi  citicens  and  subjeots." '  Tliia 
oonstitnteB  the  entire  maaa  of  the  jadioial  authority  of  ihm 
union.    Let  na  now  review  it  in  detail.    It  is  then  to  extend. 

First.  To  all  caaee  in  law  and  eqnity,  arising  vnder  the  constti^ 
tm  Mxid  the  lam  tf  the  United  States.  This  eorresponda  with  the 
two  first  classes  of  causesi  which  have  been  enumerated,  m 
proper  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  It  has  be«i 
asked,  what  is  meant  by  **  cases  arising  under  the  constitution,'' 
in  contra-distinction  from  those  '^  arising  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  f''  The  difference  has  been  already  explained. 
All  the  restrictions  upon  the  authority  of  the  state  legislatures 
ftimish  examples.  They  are  not,  for  instance,  to  emit  paper 
money;  but  the  interdiction  results  from  the  constitution,  and 
will  have  no  connexion  with  any  law  of  the  United  States. 
Should  paper  money,  notwithstanding,  be  emitted,  the  contro- 
versies concerning  it  would  be  cases  arising  under  the  constitu- 
tion,  and  not  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  the  ordi- 
nary  signifld^tion  of  the  terms.  This  may  serve  as  a  sample 
of  the  whole. 

:  It  has'  also  been  asked,  what  need  of  the  word  '<  equity  f" 
What  equitable  causes  can  grow  out  6f  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  f  There  is  hardly  a  subject  of  litiga- 
tion, between  individuals,  which  may  not  inyolve  those  ingre- 
dients of  frauds  accident^  trusty  or  hardship^  which  would  render 
the  matter  an  object  of  equitable,  rather  than  of  legal  jarisdio- 
tion,  as  the  distinction  is  known  and  established  in  several  of 
the  states.  It  is  the  peculiar  province,  for  instance,  of  a  court 
of  equity  to  relieve  against  what  are  called  hard  bargains: 
These  are  contracts,  in  which,  though  there  may  have  been  no 
dii*ect  fraud  or  deceit,  sufficient  to  invalidate  them  in  a  court  of 
law ;  yet  there  may  have  been  some  undue  and  unconscionable 
advantage  taken  of  the  necessities  or  misfortunes  of  one  of  the 
parties,  which  a  court  of  equity  would  not  tolerate.  In  such 
cases,  where  foreigners  were  concerned  on  either  side,  it  would 
bo  impossible  for  the  federal  judicatories  to  do  justice  ^^ithout 
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an  equitable,  as  well  as  a  legal  jurisdiotion.  Agreements  to 
convey  lands  claimed  under  the  grants  of  different  states,  may 
afford  another  example  of  the  necessity  of  an  equitable  juris- 
diction in  the  federal  courts.  This  reasoning  'may  not  be  so 
palpable  in  those  states  where  the  formal  and  technical  distinc- 
tion between  law  and  equitt  is  not  maintained,  as  in  this  state, 
where  it  is  exemplified  by  every  day's  practice. 

The  judiciary  authority  of  the  union  is  to  extend  — 

Second,  To  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  and  to  all  cases  affecting  am- 
bassadors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls.  These  belong  to 
the  fourth  class  of  the  enumerated  cases,  as  they  have  an  evi- 
dent connexion  with  the  preservation  of  the  national  peace. 

Third.  To  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdictioa 
These  form,  altogether,  the  fifth  of  the  enumerated  classes  of 
causes,  proper  for  the  cognizance  of  the  national  courts. 

Fourth.  To  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be 
a  party.    These  constitute  the  third  of  those  classes. 

Fifth.  To  controversies  between  two  or  more  states;  between 
a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state ;  between  citizens  of  differ- 
ent states.  These  belong  to  the  fourth  of  those  classes,  and 
partake,  in  some  measure,  of  the  nature  of  the  last. 

Sixth.  To  cases  between  the  citizens  of  the  same  state,  daim' 
ing  lands  under  grants  of  different  states.  These  fall  within  the 
last  class,  and  are  ihe  only  instances  in  which  the  proposed  consti* 
tution  directly  coTUemplates  the  cognizance  of  disjmtes  between  ihe 
citizens  of  the  same  state. 

Seventh.  To  cases  between  a  state  and  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects.  These  have  been  already 
explained  to  belong  to  the  fourth  of  the  enumerated  classes; 
and  have  been  shown  to  be,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  proper 
subjects  of  the  national  judicature. 

From  this  review  of  the  particular  powers  of  the  federal 
judiciary,  as  marked  out  in  the  constitution,  it  appears,  that 
they  are  all  conformable  to  the  principles  which  ought  to  have 
governed  the  structure  of  that  department,  and  which  were 
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neoesBary  to  the  perfbotion  of  the  syBtem.  If  tome  partial  in* 
oonyenienoes  Bhonld  appear  to  be  connec^ted  with  the  incorpo- 
ration of  any  of  them  into  the  plan,  it  onght  to  be  reooUected, 
that  the  national  lej^atnre  wiU  have  ample  authority  to  make 
such  exceptioMf  and  to.  presoribe  sndi  regulations,  as  will  be 
oaioulated  to  obriate  or  remove  these  incoiiYenienoes.  The 
poBsibilily  of  particular  mischiefti  can  never  be  viewedi  by  a 
well-informed  mind,  as  a  solid  objection  to  a  principle  which  is 
calculated  to  avoid  general  mischiefti  and  to  obtain  general 
advantages. 

PUBXIUS. 
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A  FURTHBB  YIBW  OP  tHE  JUDICIAL  DEPARTMBNT,   IN  BBLATIOM 
TO  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ITS  AUTHORITY. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  partition  of  the  judiciary  authority 
between  different  courts,  and  their  relations  to  each  other. 

"  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  vested  in 
one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish/'*  That  there 
ought  to  be  one  court  of  supreme  and  final  jurisdiction,  is  a 
proposition  which  is  not  likely  to,  be  contested.  The  reasons 
for  it  have  been  assigned  in  another  place,  and  are  too  obvious 
to  need  repetition.  The  only  question  that  seems  to  have  been 
raised  concerning  it,  is,  whether  it  ought  to  be  a  distinct  body, 
or  a  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  same  contradiction  is  ob- 
servable in  regard  to  this  matter,  which  has  been  remarked  in 
several  other  cases.  The  very  men  who  object  to  the  senate  as 
a  court  of  impeachments,  on  the  ground  of  an  improper  inter- 
mixture of  powers,  are  advocates,  by  implication  at  least,  for 
the  propriety  of  vesting  the  ultimate  decision  of  all  causes,  in 
the  whole,  or  in  a  part  of  the  legislative  body. 

The  arguments,  or  rather  suggestions,  upon  which  this  charge 
is  founded,  are  to  this  effect :  *<  The  authority  of  the  supreme 
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tsourt  of  tho  TTnitdd  StateSi  whioli  is  to  be  a  separate  and  i 
pendent  body,  will  be  superior  to  that  of  the  legislature.  The 
power  of  eonstrulng  the  laws  aeeording  to  the  spirit  of  the  oon- 
stitution,  will  enable  that  eourt  to  ihould  them  into  whatever 
shape  it  may  think  proper;  especially  as  its  decisions  will  not 
be  in  any  manner  subject  to  the  revision  or  correction  of  the 
legislatiye  body.  This  is  as  unprecedented  as  it  is  dangerous. 
In  Brit^,  the  judicial  power  in  the  last  resort,  resides  in  the 
house  of  lords,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  legislature ;  and  this 
part  of  the  British  GtoYcmment  has  been  imitated  in  the  state 
constitutions  in  general.  The  parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  seyeral  states,  can  at  any  time 
rectify  by  law,  the  exceptionable  decisiohs  of  their  respectlYe 
courts.  But  the  errors  and  usurpations  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  will  be  uncontrolable  and  remediless." 
This,  upon  examination.  Will  be  found  to  be  altogether  made  up 
of  false  reasoning  upon  misconceiYcd  fact. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  plan,  which 
.directly  empowers  the  national  courts  to  construe  the  laws 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  or  which  giyes  them 
any  greater  latitude  in  this  respect,  than  may  be  claimed  by 
the  courts  of  every  state.  I  admit,  however,  that  the  constitu- 
tion ought  to  be  the  standard  of  construction  for  the  laws,  and 
that  wherever  there  is  an  evident  opposition,  the  laws  ought  to 
give  place  to  the  constitution.  But  this  doctrine  is  not  deduci- 
ble  from  any  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  plan  of  the  conven- 
tion; but  from  the  general  theory  of  a  limited  constitution; 
and  as  far  as  it  is  true,  is  equally  applicable  to  most,  if  not  to 
all  the  state  governments.  There  can  be  no  objection,  there- 
fore, on  this  account,  to  the  federal  judicature,  which  will  not 
lie  against  the  local  judicatures  in  general,  and  which  will  not 
serve  to  condemn  every  constitution  that  attempts  to  set  bounds 
to  legislative  discretion. 

But  perhaps  the  force  of  the  objection  may  be  thought  to 
consist  in  the  particular  organization  of  the  supreme  court;  in 
its  being  composed  of  a  distinct  body  of  magistrates,  instt^ad 
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of  boing  ODO  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature,  as  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  and  in  that  of  this  state.  To  insist 
upon  this  point,  the  authors  of  the  objection  must  renounce  the 
moaning  they  have  laboured  to  annex  to  the  celebrated  maxim« 
requiring  a  separation  of  the  departments  of  power.  It  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  conceded  to  them,  agreeably  to  the  interpreta- 
tion given  to  that  maxim  in  the  course  of  these  papers,  that  it 
is  not  violated  by  vesting  the  ultimate  power  of  judging  in  a 
part  of  the  legislative  body.  But  though  this  be  not  an  abso* 
lute  violation  of  that  excellent  rule ;  yet  it  verges  so  nearly 
upon  it,  as  on  this  account  alone,  to  be  less  eligible  than  the 
mode  preferred  by  the  convention.  'Pr9m  a  bnHy  whi^^fa  \iiul 
had  even  a  partial  agency  in  passing  ^^j  lnwa^  -urn  t^f^rt^A  y^j'niy  ^ 
expect  a  disposition  to  temper  and  moderate  them  in  the  appli*  ^ 
cation.  The  same  spirit  wiiicli  iiad  operated  in  making  them, 
would  be  too  apt  to  influence  their  constructioii !  Still  l()Uy  UUUld 
it  be  expected,  that  men  who  had  inlnnged  the  constitution,  in 
Jbhe  character  of  legislators,  would  be  disposed  to  repair  the 
breach  in  that  of  judges.  Nor  is  this  all :  Every  reason  which 
recommends  the  tenure  of  good  behaviour  for  judicial  offices, 
militates  against  placing  the  judiciary  power,  in  the  last  resort, 
in  a  body  composed  of  men  chosen  for  a  limited  period.  There 
is  an  absurdity  in  referring  the  determination  of  causes,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  judges  of  permanent  standing;  in  the  last,  to 
those  of  a  temporary  and  mutable  constitution.  And  there  is 
a  still  greater  absurdity  in  subjecting  the  decisions  of  men 
selected  for  their  knowledge  of  the  laws,  acquired  by  long  and 
laborious  study,  to  the  revision  and  control  of  men  who,  for 
want  of  the  same  advantage,  cannot  but  be  deficient  in  that 
knowledge.  Tha  mflmbflrft.  fif  thft  Iflgiflliitnrft  wi^l  rarely  be 
chosen  with  a  view  to  those  qualifications  which  fit  men  for  the 

idges ;  and  as,  on  tnis  account,  mere  will  be  great 


stations 

reason  to  apprehend  all  the  ill  consequences  of  defective  infor- 
mation ;  so,  on  account  of  the  natural  propensity  of  such  bodies 

there  will  be  no  less  reason  to  ibar,  that  the 
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pestilential  breath  of  faction  may  poison  the  fountains  of  jus- 
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tiS^    The  haUit  of  btiiig  oonttniuiUy  manballad  <m  oppodle 
rides,  will  be  too  apt  to  atifle  tlie  Toiee  both  of  law  and  of 

Theie  ooiudderatioiis  teach  ns  to  applaad  theiriadomof  thooe 
statee  who  have  oommltted  the  Judicial  power,  in  the  lai4 
reeort,  not  to  a  part  of  the  leglelatiirey  bvt  to'dirtinct  and  in* 
dependent  bodice  of  men.  Contrary  to  the  anppoeltion  of  thoee 
who  have  represented  the  plan  of  the  convention,  in  this  re- 
spect, as  noYcl.and  nnprecedented,  it  is  but  a  copy  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  Kew-Haoipshire,  Hassaohnsetfa,  Pennsyhrania, 
Delaware,  ICaryland,  Virginia,  North-Oarolina,  Sonth-Oarolina, 
and  Gtoori^a;  and  the  preference  which  has  been  ghren  to  these 
models  is  highly  to  be  commended* 

.  It  is  not  tme,  in  the  seccmd  place,  that  the  pazliameni  of 
Great  Britain,  or  the.legislatares  of  the  particvlar  states,  can 
rectiiy  the  exceptionable  decisions  of  their  reqpccliTe  courts, 
in' any  other  sense  than  might  be  done  by  a  fhtnre  legislature 
of  the  United  States.  The  theory  neither  of  the  British  nor 
the  state  constitutions,  authorises  the  rriisal  of  a  judidal 
sentence  by  a  legisIatlYe  act  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
proposed  oonstitution,  more  than  in  either  of  them  by  which  it 
is  forbidden.  In  the  former,  as  in  the  latter,  the  impropriety 
of  the  thing,  on  the  general  principles  of  law  and  reason,  is  the 
sole  obstacle.  A  legislature,  without  exceeding  its  province, 
cannot  reverse  a  determination  once  made,  in  a  particular  case ; 
though  it  may  prescribe  a  new  rule  for  Aiture  cases.  This  is 
the  principle,  and  it  applies,  in  all  its  consequences,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  and  extent,  to  the  state  governments,  as  to 
the  national  government  now  under  consideration.  Not  the 
least  difference  can  be  pointed  out  in  any  view  of  the  subject. 

It  may  in  the  last  place  be  observed,  that  the  supposed  danger 
of  judiciary  encroachments  on  the  legislative  authority,  which 
has  been  upon  many  occasions  reiterated,  is,  in  reality,  a 
phantom.  Particular  misconstructions  and  contraventions  of 
the  will  of  the  legislature,  may  now  and  then  happen ;  but  they 
can  never  be  so  extensive  as  to  amount  to  an  inconvenience,  or 
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m  any  sensible  degree  to  affect  the  order  of  the  political  systeuL 
This  may  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  the  general  nature 
of  the  judicial  power;  f^om  the  objects  to  which  it  relates; 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised ;  fh)m  its  comparative 
weakness;  and  from  its  total  incapacity  to  support  its  usurpa- 
tions by  force.  And  the  inference  is  greatly  fortified  by  the 
consideration  of  the  important  constitutional  check,  which  the 
power  of  instituting  impeachments  in  one  part  of  the  legislative 
body,  and  of  determining  upon  them  in  the  other,  would  give 
to  that  body  upon  the  members  of  the  judicial  department. 
This  is  alone  a  complete  security.  There  never  can  be  danger 
that  the  judges,  by  a  series  of  deliberate  usurpations  on  the 
authority  of  the  legislature,  would  hazard  the  united  resent- 
ment of  the  body  intrusted  with  it,  while  this  body  was  pos* 
sessed  of  the  means  of  punishing  their  presumption,  by  de* 
grading  them  from  their  stations.  While  this  ought  to  remove 
all  apprehensions  on  the  subject,  it  affords,  at  the  same  time,  a 
cogent  argument  for  constituting  the  senate  a  court  for  the 
trial  of  impeachments. 

Having  now  examined,  and  I  trust  removed,  the  objections 
to  the  distinct  and  independent  organization  of  the  supreme 
court;  I  proceed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  the  power  of  con* 
stituting  inferior  courts,*  and  the  relations  which  will  subsist 
between  these  and  the  former. 

The  power  of  constituting  inferior  courts,  is  evidently  calcu- 
lated to  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  supreme 
court  in  every  case  of  federal  cognizance.  It  is  intended  to 
enable  the  national  government  to  institute  or  authorize  in  each 
state  or  district  of  the  United  States,  a  tribunal  competent  to 
the  determination  of  matters  of  national  jurisdiction  within  its 
limits. 

*  This  power  has  been  absurdly  represented  m' intended  to  abblish  all  thd 
county  courts  in  the  seyeral  states,  which  are  commonly  caUed  inferior  courie. 
But  the  expressions  of  the  constitution  are  to  constitute  *'  tribunals  nfPRBion 
TO  THB  (lUPRBMB  couBT,**  and  the  OTident  design  of  the  proTision  is,  to  enable- 
thi  institution  of  local  courts,  subordinate  to  the  supreme,  either  in  states  or 
larger  districts.  It  is  ridiculaus  to  imagine,  that  county. courts  were  in  con- 
templation. 
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'  Ba:  why,  it  is  asked,  ndght  not  tlie  same  purpose  have  been 
aocomplished  by  the  instnimentality  of  the  state  courts  f  This 
admits  of  diifereiit  answers.  Thoagh  the  iStness  and  compe- 
teney  of  these  courts  should  be  allowed  in  the  utmost  latitude : 
yet  the  substanoe  of  the  power  in  question,  may  still  be  re- 
garded  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  plan,  if  it  were  only  to 
authorise  the  national  legislature  to  commit  to  them  the  cogni- 
sance of  causes  arising  out  of  tiie  national  constitution.  To 
confer  upon  the  existing  courts  of  the  scTcral  states  the  power 
of  determining  such  causes,  would  perhaps  be  as  much  <<  to  con- 
stitute tribunals,*'  as  to  create  new  courts  with  the  like  power. 
But  ought  not  a  more  direct  and  explicit  provision  to  have 
*  been  made  in  favour  of  the  state  courts  f  There  are,  in  my 
opinion,  substantial  reasons  against  such  a  provision :  The  most 

discerning  cannot  foresee  how  far  the  prevalenoy  of  a  local 

* 

spirit  may  be  ibund  to  disqualify  tiie  local  tribunals  for  the 
jurisdiction  of  national  causes;  whilst  every  man  may  discover, 
that  courts  constituted  like  those  of  some  of  the  states,  would 
be  improper  channels  of  the  judicial  authority  of  the  union. 
State  judges,  holding  their  offices  during  pleasure,  or  flrom  year 
to  year,  will  be  too  little  independent  to  be  relied  upon  for  an 
inflexible  execution  of  the  national  laws.  And  if  there  was  a 
necessity  for  confiding  to  them  the  original  cognizance  of 
causes  arising  under  those  laws,  there  would  be  a  corrospondent 
necessity  for  leaving  the  door  of  appeal  as  wide  as  possible. 
In  proportion-  to  the  grounds  of  confidence  in,  or  distrust  of 
the  subordinate  tribunals,  oaght  to  be  the  facility  or  difficulty 
of  appeals.  And  well  satisfied  as  I  am  of  the  propriety  of  the 
appellate  jurisdiction,  in  the  several  classes  of  causes  to  which 
it  is  extended  by  the  plan  of  the  convention,  I  should  consider 
every  thing  calculated  to  give,  in  practice,  an  unrestrained  course 
to  appeals,  as  a  source  of  public  and  private  inconvenience. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  will  be  found  highly  expedient  and 
useful,  to  divide  the  United  States  into  four  or  five,  or  half  a 
dozen  districts ;  and  to  institute  a  federal  court  in  each  district, 
in  lieu  of  one  in  every  state.    The  judges  of  these  courts  may 
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hold  oironits  for  the  trial  of  causes  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
respective  districts.  Justice  through  them  may  be  adminis* 
tered  with  ease  and  dispatch;  and  appeals  may  be  safely  cir- 
oumsoribed  within  a  narrow  compass.  This  plan  appears  to 
me  at  present  the  most  eligible  of  any  that  could  be  adopted, 
and  in  order  to  it,  it  is  necessary  that  the  power  of  constituting 
inferior  courts  should  exist  in  the  full  extent  in  which  it  is 
seen  in  the  proposed  constitution. 

These  reasons  seem  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  candid  mind,  that 
the  want  of  such  a  power,  would  have  been  a  great  defect  in 
the  plan.  Let  us  now  examine  in  what  manner  the  judicial 
authority  is  to  be  distributed  between  the  supreme  and  the 
inferior  courts  of  the  union. 

The  supreme  court  is  to  be  invested  with  original  jurisdiction 
only  'Mn  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party.'' 
Public  ministers  of  every  class,  are  the  immediate  representa- 
tives of  their  sovereigns.  AH  questions  in  which  they  are  con- 
cerned, are  so  directly  connected  with  the  public  peace,  that  as 
well  for  the  preservation  of  this,  as  out  of  respect  to  the 
sovereignties  they  represent,  it  is  both  expedient  and  proper, 
that  such  questions  should  be  submitted  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  highest  judicatory  of  the  nation.  Though  consuls  have  not 
in  strictness  a  diplomatic  character,  yet  as  they  are  the  public 
agents  of  the  nations  to  which  they  belong,  the  same  observa- 
tion is  in  a  great  measure  applicable  to  them.  In  cases  in  which 
a  state  might  happen  to  be  a  party,  it  would  ill  suit  its  dignity 
to  be  turned  over  to  an  inferior  tribunal. 

Though  it  may  rather  be  a  digression  from  the  immediate 
subject  of  this  paper,  I  shall  take  occasion  to  mention  here  a 
supposition  which  has  excited  some  alarm  upon  very  mistaken 
grounds:  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  assignment  of  the 
public  securities  of  one  state  to  the  citizens  of  another,  would 
enable  them  to  prosecute  that  state  in  the  federal  courts  for  the 
amount  of  those  securities.  A  suggestion,  which  the  following 
considerations  prove  to  be  without  foundation. 
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It  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  BOYereigntjTy  not  to  be  amen^ 
able  to  the  enit  of  an  indlyidnal  wHSk^U  Us  eonmd.  This  is  the 
general  sensOi  and  the  general  praetioe  of  mankind;  and  the 
ezemptloni  as  one  of  the  attribates  of  sovereignty,  is  now 
enjoyed  by  the  gOYemment  6t  every  state  in  the  nnion.  XTn* 
less,  therefore,  there  is  a  sarrender  of  this  imnmnity  in  the 
plan  of  the  oonvention,  it  will  remain  with  the  states,  and  the 
danger  intimated  must  be  merely  ideal.  The  oireomstanoea 
which  are  necessary  to  prodace  an  alienation  of  state  soto* 
reign'ty,  were  discnssed  in  considering  the  article  of  taxation, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  A  recurrence  to  tiie  principles 
there  established  will  satisfy  us,  that  there  is  no  colour  to  pre- 
tend that  the  state  gOYemments  would»  by  the  adoption  of  that 
plan,  be  divested  of  the  privilege  of  paying  their  own  debts  in 
their  own  way,  flree  firom  every  constraint  but  that  which  flows 
from  the  obligations  of  good  fhith.  The  contracts  betwcMi  a 
nation  and  individuals,  are  only  binding  on  the  conscience  of 
the  sovereign,  and  have  no  pretension  to  a  compulsive  force. 
They  confer  no  right  of  action,  independent  of  the  sovereign 
will.  To  what  purpose  would  it  be  to  autiiorise  suits  against 
states  for  the  debts  they  owe  f  How  could  recoveries  be  en- 
forced f  It  is  evident  tiiat  it  could  not  be  done,  without  waging 
war  against  the  contracting  state :  and  to  ascribe  to  the  federal 
courts,  by  mere  implication,  and  in  destruction  of  a  pre-exist- 
ing right  of  the  state  governments,  a  power  which  would 
involve  such  a  consequence,  would  be  altogether  forced  and 
unwarrantable. 

Let  us  resume  the  train  of  our  observations;  we  have  seen 
that  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  would  be 
confined  to  two  classes  of  causes,  and  those  of  a  nature  rarely 
to  occur.  In  all  other  cases  of  federal  cognizance,  the  original 
jurisdiction  would  appertain  to  the  inferior  tribunals,  and  the 
supreme  court  would  have  nothing  more  than  an  appellate 
jurisdiction,  *<  with  such  exceptions^  and  under  such  regulations^ 
as  the  congress  shall  make.'' 

The  propriety  of  this  appellate  jurisdiction  has  been  scarcely 
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called  in  question  in  regard  to  matters  of  law;  but  the  clamours 
have  been  loud  against  it  as  applied  to  matters  of  fact.  Some 
well-intentioned  men  in  this  state,  deriving  their  notions  f^om 
the  language  and  forms  which  obtain  in  our  courts,  have  been 
induced  to  consider  it  as  an  implied  supersedure  of  the  trial  hy 
jury,  in  favour  of  the  civil  law  mode  of  trial,  which  prevails  m 
our  courts  of  admiralty,  probates,  and  chancery.  A  technical 
sense  has  been  affixed  to  the  term  "  appellate/'  which  in  our 
law  parlance,  is  commonly  used  in  reference  to  appeals  in  th^ 
course  of  the  civil  law.  But  If  I  am  not  misinformed,  the 
same  meaning  would  not  be  given  to  it  in  any  part  of  New- 
England.  There  an  appeal  from  one  jury  to  another,  is  familiar 
both  in  language  and  practice,  and  is  even  a  matter  of  course, 
until  there  have  been  two  verdicts  on  one  side.  The  word 
"appellate,"  therefore,  will  not  be  understood  in  the  same 
sense  in  New -England,  as  in  New -York,  which  shows  the 
impropriety  of  a  technical  interpretation  derived  from  the 
jurisprudence  of  a  particular  state.  The  expression  taken 
in  the  abstract,  denotes  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  one 
tribunal  to  review  the  proceedings  of  another,  either  as  to  the 
law  or  fact,  or  both.  The  mode  of  doing  it  may  depend  on 
ancient  custom  or  legislative  provision ;  in  a  new  government 
it  must  depend  on  the  latter,  and  may  be  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  a  jary,  as  may  be  judged  advisable.  If,  therefore,  the 
re-examination  of  a  fact,  once  determined  by  a  jury,  should  in 
any  case  be  admitted  under  the  proposed  constitution,  it  may 
be  so  regulated  as  to  be  done  by  a  second-  jury,  either  by 
remanding  the  cause  to  the  court  below  for  a  second  trial 
of  the  fact,  or  by  diri^cting  an  issue  immediately  out  of  the 
supreme  court. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  re-examination  of  a  fact  once 
ascertained  by  a  jury,  will  be  permitted  in  the  supreme  court. 
Why  may  it  not  bo  said,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  when  a 
writ  of  error  is  brought  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court 
of  law  in  this  state,  that  the  latter  has  jurisdiction  *  of  the 

*  Thii  word  is  a  oompoand  of  Jui  and  diotio-  Juris,  diotio,  or  a  speaking  or 
pronouncing  of  the  law. 
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faoty  aa  well  as  the  law  ?  It  is  tme  it  cannot  institute  a  new 
inquiry  concerning  the  fact,  but  it  takes  cognizance  of  it  as  it 
appears  upon  the  record,  and  pronounces  the  law  arising  upon 
it.  This  is  jurisdiction  of  both  fact  and  law,  nor  is  it  even 
possible  to  separate  them.  Though  the  common  law  courts  of 
this  state  ascertain  disputed  facts  by  a  jury,  yet  they  unques- 
tionably have  jurisdiction  of  both  fact  and  law;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  former  is  agreed  in  the  pleadings,  they  have 
no  recourse  to  a  jury,  but  proceed  at  once  to  judgment.  I 
contend,  therefore,  on  this  grodnd,  that  the  expressions,  "  appel- 
late jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,"  do  not  necessarily 
imply  a  re-examination  in  the  supreme  court  of  facts  decided 
by  juries  in  the  inferior  courts. 

.  The  following  train  of  ideas  may  well  be  imagined  to  have 
influenced  the  convention,  in  relation  to  this  particular  pro-  . 
vision.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court,  it 
•may  have  been  argued,  will  extend  to  causes  determinable  in 
different  modes,  some  in  the  course  of  the  common  law,  others 
in  the  course  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  former,  the  revision  of 
•the  law  only  will  be,  generally  speaking,  the  proper  province 
of  the  supreme  court;  in  the  latter,  the  ro-oxami nation  of  the 
fact  is  agreeable  to  usage,  and  in  some  cases,  of  which  prize 
causes  are  an  example,  might  bo  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  that  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  should,  in  certain  cases,  extend  in  the  broadest 
sense  to  matters  of  fact.  It  will  not  answer  to  make  an 
express  exception  of  cases  which  shall  have  been  originally 
tried  by  a  jury,  because  in  the  courts  of  some  of  the  states, 
all  causes  are  tried  in  this  mode;"*"  and  such  an  exception  would 
preclude  the  revision  of  matters  of  fact,  as  well  whore  it  might 
be  proper,  as  where  it  might  be  improper.  To  avoid  all  incon- 
veniences, it  will  be  safest  to  declare  generally,  that  the  supreme 
Qourt  shall  possess  appellate  iurisdictiony  both  as  to  law  ana 

*  I  hold,  that  the  states  will  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  subordi- 
nate federal  Judicatories,  in  many  cases  of  federal  oognixance,  as  will  be 
explained  in  my  next  paper. 
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-fiUi^  and  that  this  jurisdiction  shall  be  subject  to  3uch  txceptions 
and  regulations  as  the  national  legislature  may  prescribe.  This 
will  enable  the  government  to  modify  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  best  answer  the  ends  of  public  justice  and  security. 

This  view  of  the  matter,  at.  any  rate,  puts  it  out  of  all  doubt, 
that  the  supposed  abolition  of  the  trial  by  jury,  by  the  operation 
of  this  provision,  is  fallacious  and  untrue.  The  legislature  of 
the  United  States  would  certainly  have  fhU  power  to  provide, 
that  in  appeals  to  the  supreme  court  there  should  be  no  re- 
examination of  facts,  where  they  had  been  tried  in  the  ongina 
causes  b 
tio 


uries.  This  would  certainly  be  an  authorized  ezcep- 
,  ^»v  XX,  for  the  reason  already  intimated,  it  should  be 
thought  too  extensive,  it  might  be  qualified  with  a  limitation 
to  such  causes  only  as  are  determinable  at  common  law  in  that 
mode  of  trial. 

The  amount  of  the  observations  hitherto  made  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  judicial  department  is  this :  That  '^^  Y^  \i^^^  rmtk^ 
fully  restricted  to  t\inaft  oaiiflfifl  -yin'/tVi  ni«n  imiiSft«4iy  ji.wj  ■■■  fQp 

the  cognizance  of  the  national  judicature ;  that,  in  the  partition 
of  this  authority,  a  verjr  small  portion^of  original  jurisdiction 
has  been  reserved  to  t^e  anpremft  ^ourt,  and'th^  WBt  COBflJgned 
to  jjhe  subordinate  tribunals  ^  that  the  supreme  court  will  pos- 
sess an  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  in  all  the 
cases  referred  to  them,  but  subject  to  any  exceptions  and  regtda- 
tione  which  may  be  thought  advisable;  that  this  appellate  juris- 
diction  does,  in  no  case,  abolish  the  trial  by  iurvrafad  that  an 
ordinary  depree  of  pmdenfift  f-nA  inf^yi^rify  jp  f^^  national  fionn 
cili^'wril  insure  us  solid  advantages  from  the  establishment  of 
the  proposed  judiciary,  without  exposing  us  to  any  of  the  incon- 
veniences which  have  been  predicted  from  that  source. 

PUBLIUS. 
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A  rORTBBB  TISW  OF  TBB  jmiOIAI.  DBPABTUBRT.  IN  BBRURCP 
TO  BOmiUBOBIXAHBOUB  QUBBTIOm. 

Tbi  erection  of  a  new  goremment,  whatever  eare  or  wisdom 
may  distingniBh  the  wort:,  cannot  &il  to  ori^nate  qneationa  of 
intricacy  and  nice^;  and  tbeae  may,  in  a  partionlar  manner, 
be  expected  to  flow  from  the  establishment  of  a  oonatitution 
founded  npon  the  total  or  partial  incorporation  of  a  number  of 
distinct  sovereignties.  Time  only  can  mataro  and  porfoot  so 
componnd  a  system,  liquidate  the  meaning  of  ail  the  parts, 
and  adjnst  them  to  each  other  in  a  harmonious  and  conBistent 

WHOLX. 

Such  questions  accordingly  have  arisen  upon  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  convention,  and  particularly  concerning  the 
jndiciary  department.  The  principal  of  these  respect  the 
situation  of  the  state  courts,  in  regard  to  those  causes  which 
are  to  be  submitted  to  federal  jurisdiction.  Is  this  to  be  ex- 
clasive,  or  are  those  courts  to  possess  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  f 
If  the  latter,  in  what  relation  will  they  stand  to  the  national 
tribunals?  These  are  inquiries  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
mouths  of  men  of  sense,  and  which  are  certainly  entitled  to 
attention. 
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The  principles  established  in  a  former  paper  *  teach  ub  that 
the  states  will  retain  all  pre-existing  authorities,  which  may  not 
be  exclasively  delegated  to  the  federal  head ;  and  that  this  ex- 
clnsive  delegation  can  only  exist  in  one  of  three  cases;  where 
an  exclasive  authority  is,  in  express  terms,  granted  to  the 
union;  or  where  a  particular  authority  is  granted  to  the  union, 
and  the  exercise  of  a  like  authority  is  prohibited  to  the  states ; 
or,  where  an  authority  is  granted  to  the  union,  with  which  a 
similar  authority  in  the  states  would  be  utterly  incompatible. 
Though  these  principles  may  not  apply  with  the  same  force  to 
the  judiciary,  as  to  the  legislative  power;  yet  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  they  are  in  the  main,  just  with  respect  to  the 
former,  as  well  as  the  latter.  And  under  this  impression  I  shall 
lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  state  courts  will  retain  the  juris* 
diction  they  now  have,  unless  it  appears  to  be  taken  away  in 
one  of  the  enumerated  modes. 

The  only  thing  in  the  proposed  constitution,  which  wears 
the  appearance  of  confining  the  causes  of  federal  cognizance,  to 
the  federal  courts,  is  contained  in  this  passage :  '<  The  judioial 
POWER  of  the  United  States  shaU  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court, 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress  shall  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish.'V  This  might  either  be  construed  to 
signify,  that  the  supreme  and  subordinate  courts  of  the  union 
should  alone  have  the  power  of  deciding  those  causes,  to  which 
their  authority  is  to  extend;  or  simply  to  denote,  that  the 
organs  of  the  national  judiciary  should  be  one  supreme  court, 
and  as  many  subordinate  courts,  as  congress  should  think 
proper  to  appoint;  in  other  words,  that  the  United  Statea 
should  exercise  the  judicial  power  with  which  they  are  to  be 
invested,  through  one  supreme  tribunal,  and  a  certain  number 
of  inferior  ones,  to  be  instituted  by  them.  The  first  excludes, 
the  last  admits,  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  state  tribu- 
nals :  And  as  the  first  would  amount  to  an  alienation  of  state 
power  by  implication,  the  last  appears  to  me  the  most  defensible 
construction. 

♦  No.  XXXIL 
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But  thM  doctrine  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  is  only  clearly 
applicable  to  those  descriptions  of  causes,  of  which  the  state 
courts  have  previous  cognizance.  It  is  not  equally  evident  in 
relation  to  oases  which  may  grow  out  of,  and  be  peculiar  to,  the 
constitution  to  be  established :  For  not  to  allow  the  state  courts 
a  right  of  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  the  abridgement  of  a  pre-existing  authority.  I  mean  not 
therefore  to  contend,  that  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of 
legislation  upon  the  objects  intrusted  to  their  direction,  may 
not  commit  the  decision  of  caused  arising  upon  a  particular 
regulation,  to  the  federal  courts  solely,  if  such  a  measure  should 
be  deemed  expedient;  but  I  hold  that  the  state  courts  will  be 
divested  of  no  part  of  their  primitive  jurisdiction,  further  than 
may  relate  to  an  appeal;  and  I  am  even  of  opinion,  that  in 
every  case  in  which  they  were  not  expressly  excluded  by  the 
future  acts  of  the  national  legislature,  they  will  of  course  take 
cognizance  of  the  causes  to  which  those  acts  may  give  birth. 
This  I  infer  from  the  nature  of  judiciary  power,  and  fVom  the 
general  genius  of  the  system.  The  judiciary  power  of  every 
government  looks  beyond  its  own  local  or  municipal  laws,  and 
in  civil  eases,  lays  hold  of  all  subjects  of  litigation  between 
parties  within  its  jurisdiction,  though  the  causes  of  dispute  are 
relative  to  the  laws  of  the  most  distant  part  of  the  globe. 
Those  of  Japan,  not  less  than  of  New- York,  may  furnish  the 
objects  of  legal  discussion  to  our  courts.  When  in  addition  to 
this  we  consider  the  state  governments  and  the  national  gov- 
ernments, as  they  truly  are,  in  the  light  of  kindred  systems, 
and  as  parts  of  one  whole,  the  inference  seems  to  be  conclusive, 
that  the  state  courts  would  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in 
all  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  union,  where  it  was  not 
expressly  prohibited.  * 

Here  another  question  occurs;  what  relation  would  subsist 
between  the  national  and  state  courts  in  these  instances  of  con- 
current jurisdiction  ?  I  answer,  that  an  appeal  would  certainly 
lie  fVom  the  latter,  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  ^States. 
The  constitution  in  direct  terms,  gives  an  appellate  jurisdiction 
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to  the  supreme  court  in  all  the  enumerated  cases  of  federal 
cognizance,  in  which  it  is  not  to  have  an  original  one ;  without 
a  single  expression  to  confine  its  operation  to  the  inferior  fede- 
ral courts.  The  objects  of  appeal,  not  the  tribunals  from  which 
it  is  to  be  made,  are  alone  contemplated.  From  this  circum- 
stance, and  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  the  state  tribunals.  Either  this  must  be 
the  case,  or  the  local  courts  must  be  excluded  from  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  national  concern,  else  the  judiciary 
'  authority  of  the  union  may  be  eluded  at  the  pleasure  of  every 
plaintiff  or  prosecutor.  Neither  of  these  consequences  ought, 
without  evident  necessity,  to  be  involved;  the  latter  would  be 
entirely  inadmissible,  as  it  would  defeat  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  avowed  purposes  of  the  proposed  government,  and 
would  essentially  embarrass  its  measures.  Nor  do  I  perceive 
any  foundation  for  such  a  supposition.  Agreeably  to  the  re- 
mark already  made,  the  national  and  state  systems  are  to  be, 
regarded  as  ons  whole.  The  courts  of  the  latter  will  of  course 
be  natural  auxiliaries  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  unidn, 
and  an  appeal  from  them  will  as  naturally  lie  to  that  tribunal, 
which  is  destined  to  unite  and  assimilate  the  principles  of 
national  justice  and  the  rules  of  national  decision.  The  evident 
aim  of  the  plan  of  the  convention  is,  that  all  the  causes  of  the 
specified  classes  shall,  for  weighty  public  reasons,  receive  their 
original  or  final  determination  in  the  courts  of  the  union.  To 
confine,  therefore,  the  general  expressions  which  give  appellate 
jurisdiction  to  the  supreme  court,  to  appeals  from  the  subordi- 
nate federal  courts,  instead  of  allowing  their  extension  to  the 
state  courts,  would  be  to  abridge  the  latitude  of  the  terms,  in 
subversion  of  the  intent,  contrary  to  every  sound  rule  of  inter- 
pretation. 

But  could  an  appeal  be  made  to  lie  from  the  state  courts,  to 
the  subordinate  federal  judicatories?    This  is  another  of  the 
questions  which  have  been  raised,  and  of  greater  difficulty  than 
the  former.    The  following  considerations    countenance    the  . 
affirmative     The  plan  of  the  convention,  in  the  first  place, 
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ftnfhorisei'  die  nfttional  legialatnre  ''to  ooiuitttiite  tribunals 
Inferior  to  the  supreme  court/'  *  It  deolftreB  in  the  next  place, 
that  <'  the  jvdioial  powib  of  the  United  States  shall  be  nested  in 
one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  congress  shall 
ordain  and  establish  f*  and  it  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 
eases,  to  which  this  judicial  power  shall  extend.  It  afterwards 
divides  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  into  original  and 
appellate,  but  gives  no  definition  of  that  of  the  subordinate 
dourts.  The  only  outlines  described  for  them  are,  that  they 
shall'  be  "  inferior  to  the  supreme  court,''  and  that  they  shall  not 
exceed  the  specified  limits  of  the  federal  judiciary.  Whether 
their  authority  shall  be  original  or  appellate,  or  both,  is  not 
declared.  All  this  seems  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
legislature.  And  this  being  the  case,  I  perceive  at  present  no 
impediment  to  the  establishment  of  an  appeal  from  the  state 
courts,  to  the  subordinate  national  tribunals ;  and  many  advan- 
itages  attending  the  power  of  doing  it  may  be  imagined.  It 
would  diminish  the  motives  to  the  multiplication  of  federal 
c6urts,  and  would  admit  of  arrangements  calculated  to  contract 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court.  The  state 
tribunals,  may  then  be  left  with  a  more  entire  charge  of  federal 
causes;  and  appeals  in  most  cases  in  which  they  may  be 
deemed  proper,  instead  of  being  carried  to  the  supremo  court, 
may  bo  made  to  lie  from  the  state  courts,  to  district  courts  of 
the  union. 

FiTBLIVS. 
•  Seotion  SUi,  ArUole  Isi. 
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A  FURTHER  VIEW  OF  THB  JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT,  IN  RELATION 

TO  THE  TRIAL  BT  JURT. 

Thb  objection  to  the  plan  of  the  convention,  which  has  met 
with  most  success  in  this  state,  is  relative  to  the  want  of  a  arn^ 
stUutional  pravisum  for  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  oases.  The  dis- 
ingenuous form  in  which  this  objection  is  usually  stated,  has 
been  repeatedly  adverted  to  and  exposed ;  but  continues  to  bo 
pursued  in  all  the  conversations  and  writings  of  the  opponents 
of  the  plan.  The  mere  silence  of  the  constitution  in  regard  to 
civil  causes  f  is  represented  as  an  abolition  of  the  trial  by  jury; 
and  the  declamations  to  which  it  has  afforded  a  pretext,  are 
artfully  calculated  to  induce  a  persuasion  that  this  pretended 
abolition  is  complete  and  universal;  extending  not  only  to 
every  species  of  civil,  but  even  to  criminal  causes.  To  argue 
with  respect  to  the  latter,  would  be  as  vain  and  fruitless,  as  to 
attempt  to  demonstrate  any  of  those  propositions  which,  by 
their  own  internal  evidence,  force  conviction  when  expressed 
in  language  adapted  to  convey  their  meaning. 

With  regard  to  civil  causes,  subtleties  almost  too  contempti- 
ble for  refutation,  have  been  employed  to  countenance  the 
surmise  that  a  thing,  which  is  only  not  provided  for^  is  entirely 
*  abolished.    Every  man  of  discernment  must  at  once  perceive 
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the  wide  difference  between  sdenee  and  aboUtton.  But  as  tbe 
inyeniors  of  this  fallacy  have  attempted  to  support  it  by  cer- 
tain kgal  maximB  of  interpretation,  which  they  have  perverted 
from  their  trae  meaning,  it  may  not  be  wholly  useless  to  ex* 
plore  the  groond  they  have  taken.  * 

The  maxims  on  which  they  rely  are  of  this  nature,  *<  a  sped- 
fication  of  particulars^  is  an  exclusion  of  generals;"  or,  <<the 
expression  of  one  thing,  is  the  exclusion  of  another."  Hence, 
say  they,  as  the  constitution  has  established  the  trial  by  jury 
in  criminal  cases,  and  is  silent  in  respect  to  civil,  this  silenoa 
is  an  implied  prohibition  of  trial  by  jury,  in  regard  to  the 
latter. 

The  rules  of  legal  intepretation,  are  rules  of  eomiman  Mye, 
adopted  by  the  courts  in  the  construction  of  the  laws.  The 
true  test,  therefore,  of  a  just  application  of  them,  is  its  con- 
formity to  the  source  from  which  they  are  derived.  This  being 
the  case,  let  me  ask  if  it  is  consistent  with  common  sense  to 
suppose,  that  a  provision  obliging  the  legislative  power  to 
commit  the  trial  of  criminal  causes  to  juries,  is  a  privation 
of  its  right  to  authorise  or  permit  that  mode  of  trial  in  other 
cases  f  Is  it  natural  to  suppose,  that  a  command  to  do  one 
thing,  is  a  prohibition  to  the  doing  of  another,  which  there 
was  a  previous  power  to  do,  and  which  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  thing  commanded  to  be  done  7  If  such  a  supposition 
would  be  unnatural  and  unreasonable,  it  cannot  be  rational  to 
maintain,  that  an  injunction  of  the  trial  by  jury,  in  certain 
cases,  is  an  interdiction  of  it  in  others. 

A  power  to  constitute  courts,  is  a  power  to  prescribe  the 
mode  of  trial;  and  consequently,  if  nothing  was  said  in  the 
constitution  on  the  subject  of  juries,  the  legislature  would  be 
at  liberty  cither  to  adopt  that  institution,  or  to  let  it  alone. 
This  discretion,  in  regard  to  criminal  causes,  is  abridged  by 
an  express  Idj  unction ;  but  it  is  left  at  large  in  relation  to  civil 
causes,  for  the  very  reason  that  there  is  a  total  silence  on  the 
subject.  Tbe  specification  of  an  obligation  to  try  all  criminal 
causes  in  a  particular  mode,  excludes  indeed  the  obligation  oT 
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employing  the  same  mode  in  dvil  causes,  but  does  aot  abridge 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  appoint  that  mode,  if  it  should 
be  thought  proper.  The  pretence,  therefore,  that  the  national 
legislature  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  submit  all  the  civil  causes 
of  federal  cognizance  to  the  determination  of  juries,  is  a  pre- 
tence destitute  of  all  foundation. 

From  these  observations,  this  conclusion  results,  that  the 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  would  not  be  abolished,  and  that  the 
use  attempted  to  be  made  of  the  maxims  which  have  been 
quoted,  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  therefore  inadmissible.  Even 
if  these  maxims  had  a  precise  technical  sense,  corresponding 
with  the  ideas  of  those  who  employ  them  upon  the  present 
occasion,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case,  they  would  still,  be 
inapplicable  to  a  constitution  of  government.  In  relation  to 
such  a  subject,  the  natural  and  obvious  sense  of  its  provisions, 
apart  from  any  technical  rules,  is  the  true  criterion  of  con- 
struction. 

Having  now  seen  that  the  maxims  relied  upon  will  not  bear 
the  use  made  of  them,  let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  their  proper 
application.  This  will  be  best  done  by  examples.  The  plan  of 
the  convention  declares,  that  the  power  of  congress,  or  in  other 
words  of  the  natumal  legislature^  shall  extend  to  certain  enume- 
rated cases.  This  specification  of  particulars  evidently  excludes 
all  pretension  to  a  general  legislative  authority;  because  an 
affirmative  grant  of  special  powers  would  be  absurd  as  well  as 
useless,  if  a  general  authority  was  intended. 

In  like  manner,  the  authority  of  the  federal  judicatures,  is 
declared  by  the  constitution  to  comprehend  certain  cases  par- 
ticularly specified.  The  expression  of  those  cases,  marks  the 
precise  limits  beyond  which  the  federal  courts  cannot  extend 
their  jurisdiction ;  because  the  objects  of  their  cognizance  being 
enumerated,  the  specification  would  be  nugatory,  if  it  did  not 
exclude  all  ideas  of  more  extensive  authority. 

Those  examples  are  sufficient  to  elucidate  the  maxims  which 
have  been  mentioned,  and  to  designate  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  be  used. 
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'  From  whit  hM  been  aaid|  U  mnat  ftppeer  imqiieetioiiaUy 
tniei  that  trial  by  jury  is  in  no  caee  abolished  by  the  proposed 
oonstitntion;  and  it  is  equally  trae,  that  in  those  controversiea 
between  individuals  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  are 
likely  to  be  interestedi,  that  institution  will  remain  precisely  in 
the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed  by  the  state  constitutions* 
The  foundation  of  this  assertion  is,  that  the  national  judiciary 
will  have  no  cognisance  of  themy  and  of  course  they  will  remain 
determinable  as  heretofore  by  the  state  courts  only,  and  in  the 
manner  which,  the  state  constitutions  and  laws  prescribe.  All 
land  causesi  except  where  claims  under  the  grants  of  different 
states  come  into  question,  and  all  other  controTcrsies  between 
the  citisens  of  the  same  state,  unless  where  they  depend  upon 
positive  violations  of  the  articles  of  union,  by  acts  of  the  state 
legislatures,  will  belong  exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  tribunals.  Add  to  this,  that  admiralty  causes,  and  almost 
all  those  which  are  of  equity  jurisdiction,  are  determinable 
under  our  own  government  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury, 
and  the  inference  from  the  whole  will  be,  that  this  institution, 
as  it  exists  with  us  at  present,  cannot  possibly  be  affected,  to 
any  great  extent,  by  the  proposed  alteration  in  our  system  of 
government. 

The  friends  and  adversaries  of  the  plan  of  the  convontion, 
if  they  agree  in  nothing  else,  concur  at  least  in  the  value  they 
set  upon  the  trial  by  jury :  Or  if  there  is  any  difference  between 
them,  it  consists  in  this;  the  former  regard  it  as  a  valuable 
safeguard  to  liberty,  the  latter  represent  it  as  the  very  palladium 
of  free  government.  For  my  own  part,  the  more  the  operation 
of  the  institution  has  fallen  under  my  observation,  the  more 
reason  I  have  discovered  for  holding  it  in  high  estimation ;  and 
it  would  be  altogether  superfluous  to  examine  to  what  extent 
it  deserves  to  be  esteemed  useful  or  essential  in  a  representative 
republic,  or  how  much  more  merit  it  may  be  entitled  to,  as  a 
defence  against  the  oppressions  of  an  hereditary  monarch,  than 
as  a  barrier  to  the  tyranny  of  popular  magistrates  in  a  popular 
government.    Discussions  of  this  kind  would  be  more  curious 
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than  beneficial,  as  all  are  Batisfied  of  the  utility  of  the  institn- 
tlon,  and  of  its  friendly  aspect  to  liberty.  But  I  mast  acknoni- 
ledge,  that  I  cannot  readily  discern  the  inseparable  connexion 
between  the  existence  of  liberty,  and  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
cases.  Arbitrary  impeachments,  arbitrary  methods  of  prose- 
cuting pretended  offences,  arbitrary  punishments  upon  arbitrary 
convictions,  have  ever  appeared  to  me  the  great  engines  of 
judicial 'despotism;  and  all  these  have  relation  to  criminal 
proceedings.  The  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  aided  by  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  seems  therefore  to  be  alone  concerned  in  the 
question.  And  both  of  these  are  provided  for,  in  the  most 
ample  manner,  in  the  plan  of  the  convention. 

tt  has  been  observed,  that  trial  by  jury  is  a  safeguard  against 
an  oppressive  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation.  This  obser* 
vation  deserves  to  be  canvassed. 

It  is  evident  that  it  can  have  no  influence  upon  the  legislature, 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  taxes  to  be  laid,  to  the  objects  upon 
which  they  are  to  be  imposed,  or  to  the  rvtk  by  which  they  are 
to  be  apportioned.  If  it  can  have  any  influence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  upon  the  mode  of  collection,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws. 

As  to  the  mode  of  collection  in  this  state,  under  our  own 
constitution,  the  trial  by  jury  is  in  most  cases  out  of  use. .  The 
taxes  are  usually  levied  by  the  more  summary  proceeding  of 
distress  and  sale,  as  in  cases  of  rent.  And  it  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands,  that  this  is  essential  to  the  efficacy  of  the  revenue 
laws.  The  dilatory  course  of  a  trial  at  law  to  recover  the  taxes 
imposed  on  individuals,  would  neither  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
public,  nor  promote  the  convenience  of  the  citizens.  It  would 
often  occasion  an  accumulation  of  costs,  more  burthensome  than 
the  original  sum  of  the  tax  to  be  levied. 

And  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  the  pro- 
vision in  favour  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  will  afiord 
the  desired  security.  Wilful  abuses  of  a  public  authority,  to 
the  oppression  of  the  subject,  and  every  species  of  official  ex- 
tortion, are  offences  against  the  government;  for  which,  the 
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j^rsons  who  eommit  ilieiii,  may  be  indicted  and  paniahed  ao» 
oording  to  the  cironmstancee  of  the  case. 

The  ezoellenee  of  the  trial  hj  jory  in  oiril  oases,  appears  to 
depend  on  oiroomstanoes  foreign  to  the  preserration  of  liberty. 
The  strongest  argument  in  its  fkTonr  is,  that  it  is  a'  seoority 
against  oormption.  As  there  is  always  more  time,  and  better 
opportnnityi  to  tamper  with  a  standing  body  of  magistrates, 
than  with  a  jury  sommoned  for  the  ooeasioni  there  is  room  to 
suppose,  that  a  corrupt  influence  would  more  easily  find  its  way 
to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  The  force  of  this  considera> 
tion  is,  however,  diminished  by  others.  The  sheriff,  who  is  the 
summoner  of  ordinary  juries,  and  the  clerks  of  courts  who 
have  the  nomination  of  special  juries,  are  themselTCS  standing 
ofllcers,  and  acting  indiyidually,  may  be  supposed  more  accessi- 
ble to  the  touch  of  corruption  than  the  Judges,  who  are  a  colleo- 
tive  body.  It  is  not  difllcult  to  see,  that  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  those  ofllcers  to  select  jurors,  who  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  party,  as  well  as  a  corrupted  bench.  In  the 
next  place,  it  may  fkirly  be  supposed,  that  there  would  ba  less 
'difficulty  in  gidning  some  of  the  jurors  promiscuously  taken 
flrom  the  public  mass,  than  in  gaining  men  who  had  been  chosen 
by  the  government  for  their  probity  and  good  character.  But 
making  every  deduction  for  these  considerations,  the  trial  by 
jury  must  still  be  a  valuable  check  upon  corruption.  It  greatly 
multiplies  the  impediments  to  its  success.  As  matters  now 
stand,  it  would  be  necessary  to  corrupt  both  court  and  jury; 
for  where  the  jury  have  gone  evidently  wrong,  the  court  will 
generally  grant  a  new  trial,  and  it  would  be  in  most  cases  of 
little  use  to  practise  upon  the  jury,  unless  the  court  could  be 
likewise  gained.  Here  then  is  a  double  security ;  and  it  will 
readily  be  perceived,  that  this  complicated  agency  tends  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  both  institutions  By  increasing  the 
obstacles  to  success,  it  discourages  attempts  to  seduce  the 
integrity  of  either.  The  temptations  to  prostitution,  which 
the  judges  might  have  to  surmount,  must  certainly  be  much 
fewer,  while  the  co-operation  of  a  jury  is  necessary,  than  thoy 
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might  be,  if  they  had  themselyes  the  ezclasive  determination 
of  all  caoBes. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  doubts  I  have  expressed,  as 
to  the  essentiality  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  suits  to  liberty,  I 
admit  that  it  is  in  most  cases,  under  proper  regulations,  an 
excellent  method  of  determining  questions  of  property;  and 
that  on  this  account  alone,  it  would  be  entitled  to  a  consti- 
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tutional  provision  in  its  favour,  if  it  were  possible  to  fix  with 
accuracy  the  limits  within  which  it  ought  to  be  comprehended. 
This,  however,  is  in  its  own  nature  an  affair  of  much  difficulty ; 
and  men  not  blinded  by  enthusiasm,  must  be  sensible,  that  in 
a  federal  government,  which  is  a  composition  of  societies  whose 
ideas  and  institutions  in  relation  to  the  matter,  materially  vary 
from  each  other,  the  difficulty  must  be  not  a  little  augmented. 
For  my  own  part,  at  every  new  view  I  take  of  the  subject,  I 
become  more  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  obstacles,  which 
we  are  authoritatively  informed,  prevented  the  insertion  of  a 
provision  on  this  head  in  the  plan  of  the  convention. 

The  great  difference  between  the  limits  of  the  jury  trial  in 
different  states,  is  not  generally  understood.  And  as  it  must 
have  considerable  influence  on  the  sentence  we  ought  to  pass 
upon  the  omission  complained  of,  in  regard  to  this  point,  an 
explanation  of  it  is  necessary.  In  this  state,  our  judicial  estab-^ 
lishments  resemble  more  nearly,  than  in  any  other,  those  of 
Great  Britain.  We  have  courts  of  common  law,  courts  of  pro- 
bates (analogous  in  certain  matters  to  the  spiritual  courts  in 
England)  a  court  of  admiralty,  and  a  court  of  chancery.  In 
the  courts  of  common  law  only,  the  trial  by  jury  prevails,  and 
this  with  some  exceptions.  In  all  the  others,  a  single  judge 
presides,  and  proceeds  in  general  either  according  to  the  course 
oi  the  canon  or  civil  law,  without  the  aid  of  a  jury.*  In  New- 
Jorsey  there  is  a  court  of  chancery  which  proceeds  like  ours, 
but  neither  courts  of  admiralty,  nor  of  probates,  in  the  sense 

**  It  has  been  erroneously  insinuated,  with  regard  to  the  court  of  ohanoerj, 
that  this  oourt  generally  tries  disputed  facts  by  a  Jury.  The  truth  is,  that 
references  to  a  Jury  in  that  court  rarely  happen,  and  are  in  no  case  necessary 
Dttt  where  the  Talidity  of  a  detise  of  land  comes  into  question. 
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In  which  these  last  are  established  with  us.  In  that  state,  the 
eonrts  of  oommon  law  have  the  oognicanoe  of  those  eansea, 
which  with  US  are  determinable  in  the  courts  of  admiralty  and 
of  probates,  and  of  oonrse  the  jory  trial  is  more  eztensiye  in 
New-Jersey,  than  in  New-Tork.  In  Pennsylyania,  this  is  per- 
hajis  still  more  the  case,  fbr  there  is  no  ooort'  of  chancery  in 
that  state,  and  its  oommon  law  courts  have  equity  jurisdiction. 
It  has  a  court  of  admiralty,  but  none  of  probates,  at  least  on 
the  plan  of  ours.  Delaware  has  in  these  respects  imitated 
PennsylTanii^  Maryland  approaches  more  nearly  to  New- 
York,  as  does  also  Yirginia,  except  that  the  latter  has  a  plu- 
rality of  chancellors.  North-Carolina  bears  most  affinity  to 
Pennsylvania;  South-Carolina  to  Yirginia.  I  believe  however, 
that  in  some  of  those  states  which  have  distinct  courts  of  admi- 
ralty, the  causes  depending  in  them  are  triable  by  Juries.  In 
Georgia  there  are  none  but  common  law  courts,  and  an  appeal 
of  course  lies  from  the  verdict  of  one  jury  to  another,  which  is 
called  a  special  jury,  and  for  which  a  particular  mode  of  ap- 
pointment is  marked  out.  In  Connecticut  they  have  no  distinct 
courts,  either  of  chancery  or  of  admiralty,  and  their  courts  of 
probates  have  no  jurisdiction  of  causes.  Their  common  law 
courts  have  admiralty,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  equity  juris- 
diction. In  casoB  of  importance,  their  general  assembly  is  the 
only  court  of  chancery.  In  Connecticut,  therefore,  the  trial  by 
jury  extends  in  practice  further  than  in  any  other  state  yet 
mentioned.  Ehode-lBland  is,  I  believe,  in  this  particular,  pretty 
much  in  the  situation  of  Connecticut.  Massachusetts  and  New- 
Hampshire,  in  regard  to  the  blending  of  law,  equity,  and  admi- 
ralty jurisdictions,  arc  in  a  similar  predicament.  In  the  four 
eastern  states,  the  trial  by  jury  not  only  stands  upon  a  broader 
foundation  than  in  the  other  states,  but  it  is  attended  with  a 
peculiarity  unknown,  in  its  AiU  extent,  to  any  of  them.  There 
is  an  appeal  of  course  from  one  jury  to  another,  till  there  have 
been  two  verdicts  out  of  three  on  one  side. 

From  this  sketch  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  material  diversity 
as  well  in  the  modification  as  in  the  extent  of  the  institution  of 
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trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  in  the  several  states;  and  from  this 
fact,  these  obvious  reflections  flow.  First,  that  no  general  role 
could  have  been  fixed  upon  by  the  convention  which  would 
have  corresponded  with  the  circumstances  of  all  the  states; 
and  secondly,  that  more,  or  at  least  as  much  might  have  boon 
hazarded,  by  taking  the  system  of  any  one  state  for  a  standard, 
as  by  omitting  a  provision  altogether,  and  leaving  the  matter 
as  has  been  done  to  legislative  regulation. 
,  The  propositions  which  have  been  made  for  supplying  the 
omission,  have  rather  served  to  illustrate,  than  to  obviate  the 
difficulty  of  the  thing.  The  minority  of  Pennsylvania  have 
proposed  this  mode  of  expression  for  the  purpose,  **  trial  by 
jury  shall  be  as  heretofore/'  and  this  I  maintain  would  be  inap- 
plicable and  indeterminate.  The  United  States,  in  their  collec- 
tive capacity,  are  the  object  to  which  all  general  provisions  in 
the  constitution  must  be  understood  to  refer.  Kow,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  though  trial  by  jury,  with  various  limitations,  is 
known  in  each  state  individually,  yet  in  the  TTnited  States,  q» 
9uchy  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  unknown;  because  the  present 
federal  government  has  no  judiciary  power  whatever;  and  con- 
sequently there  is  no  antecedent  establishment,  to  which  the 
term  heretofore  could  properly  relate.  It  would  therefore  be 
destitute  of  precise  meaning,  and  inoperative  firom  its  uncer- 
tainty. 

As  m  the  one  hand,  the  form  of  the  provision  would  not 
fulfil  the  intent  of  its  proposers;  so  on  the  other,  if  I  appre- 
hend  that  intent  rightly,  it  would  be  in  itself  inexpedient.  I 
presume  it  to  be,  that  causes  in  the  federal  courts  should  be 
tried  by  jury,  if  in  the  state  where  the  courts  sat,  that  mode  of 
trial  would  obtain  in  a  similar  case  in  the  state  courts — ^that  is 
to  say,  admiralty  causes  should  be  tried  in  Connecticut  by  a 
jury,  in  New-York  without  one.  The  capricious  operation  of 
so  dissimilar  a  method  of  trial  in  the  same  cases,  under  the 
same  government,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  indispose  every  well 
regulated  judgment  towards  it.    Whether  the  cause  should  be 
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tried  witK  or  without  »  Jury,  would  depend,  in  »  great  namber 
of  oases,  on  the  aooidental  sitnation  of  the  oonrt  and  parties. 

Bat  this  is  not,  in  mj  estimation,  the  greatest  objection,  I 
foel  a  deep  and  deliberate  eonviotion,  that  there  are  many  oases 
in  which  the  trial  by  jnry  is  an  ineligible  one.  I  think  it  so 
particularly,  in  suits  which  concern  the  public  peace  with 
foreign  nations;  that  is  in  most  oases  where  the  question  turns 
wholly  on  the  laws  of  nations.  Of  this  nature,  among  others, 
are  all  prise  causes.  Juries  cannot  be  supposed  competent  to 
investigations,  that  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  usages  of  nations ;  and  they  will  sometimes  be  under  the 
influence  of  impressions  which  will  not  suflbr  them  to  pay 
sufltcient  regard  to  those  considerations  of  public  policy,  which 
ought  to  guide  their  inquiries.  There  would  of  course  be 
always  danger,  that  the  rights  of  other  nations  might  be  in- 
ftinged  by  their  decisions,  so  as  to  aflbrd  occasions  of  reprisal 
and  war.  Though  the  true  province  of  juries  be  to  determine 
matters  of  fWet,  yet  in  most  oases,  legal  consequences  are  com- 
plicated with  ityat  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  a  separation 
impracticable. 

'  It  will  add  great  weight  to  this  remark,  in  relation  to  prise 
causes,  to  mention,  that  the  method  of  determining  them  has 
been  thought  worthy  of  particular  regulation  in  various  treaties 
between  different  powers  of  Europe,  and  that,  pursuant  to  such 
treaties,  they  are  determinable  in  Great  Britain  in  the  last 
resort  before  the  king  himself  in  his  privy  council,  where  the 
fact  as  well  as  the  law,  undergoes  a  re-examination.  This 
alone  demonstrates  the  impolicy  of  inserting  a  fundamental 
provision  in  the  constitution  which  ^  would  make  the  state 
systems  a  standard  for  the  national  government  in  the  article 
under  consideration,  and  the  danger  of  incumbering  the  govern* 
ment  with  any  constitutional  provisions,  the  propriety  of  which 
is  not  indisputable. 

My  convictions  are  equally  strong,  that  great  advantages 
result  ft*om  the  separation  of  the  equity  from  the  law  juris- 
diction ;  and  that  the  causes  which  belong  to  the  former,  would 
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be  improperly  committed  to  juries.  The  great  ana  primary 
use  of  a  oourt  of  equity,  is  to  give  relief  in  extraordinary  cases^ 
which  are  exceptions*  to  general  rules.  To  unite  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  cases,  with  the  ordinary  jurisdiction,  must  have  a 
tendency  to  unsettle  the  general  rules,  and  to  subject  every 
case  that  arises  to  a  special  determination :  While  a  separation 
between  the  jurisdictions,  has  the  contrary  effect  of  rendering 
one  a  sentinel  over  the  other,  and  of  keeping  each  within  the 
expedient  limits.  Besides  this,  the  circumstances  that  consti- 
tute cases  proper  for  courts  of  equity,  are  in  many  instances  so 
nice  and  intricate,  that  they  are  incompatible  with  the  genius 
of  trials  by  jury.  They  require  often  such  long  and  critical 
investigation,  as  would  be  impracticable  to  men  called  occasion- 
ally from  their  occupations,  and  obliged  to  decide  before  they 
were  permitted  to  return  to  them.  The  simplicity  and  expe- 
dition which  form  the  distinguishing  characters  of  this  mode 
of  trial  require,  that  the  matter  to  be  decided  should  be  re- 
duced to  some  single  and  obvious  point;  while  the  litigations 
usual  in  chancery,  frequently  comprehend  a  long  train  of  minute 
and  independent  particulars. 

It  is  true,  that  the  separation  of  the  equity  from  the  legal 
jurisdiction,  is  peculiar  to  the  English  system  of  jurisprudence; 
the  model  which  has  been  followed  in  several  of  the  states. 
But  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  trial  by  jury  has  been  unknown 
in  every  instance  in  which  they  have  been  united.  And  the 
separation  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  that  institution 
in  its  pristine  purity.  The  nature  of  a  court  of  equity  will 
readily  permit  the  extension  of  its  jurisdiction  to  matters  of 
law,  but  it  is  not  a  little  to  be  suspected,  that  the  attempt  to 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law  to  matters  of 
equity,  will  not  only  be  unproductive  of  the  advantages  which 
may  be  derived  from  courts  of  chancery,  on  the  plan  upon 
which  they  are  established  in  this  state,  but  will  tend  gradually 

*  It  is  tnio  thai  the  principles  by  which  thai  relief  Is  gOTemed  are  now 
reduced  t?  a  regular  system ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  are  in  the 
main  applicable  to  spboial  circumstances,  which  form  exceptions  to  general 
rules. 
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to  change  the  nature  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  to  undermine 
the  trial  by  jury,  by  introducing  questionB  too  complicated  for 
a  decision  in  that  mode. 

These  appear  to  be  conclusive  reasons  against  incorporating 
the  systems  of  all  the  states,  in  the  formation  of  the  national 
judiciary;  according  to  what  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been 
the  intent  of  the  Pennsylvania  minority.  Let  us  now  examine 
how  far  the  proposition  of  Massachusetts  is  calculated  to  remedy 
the  supposed  defect. ' 

It  is  in  this  form:  <'In  civil  actions  between  citizens  of  differ- 
ent states,  every  issue  of  fact,  arising  in  actions  at  common  law^ 
may  be  tried  by  a  jury,  if  the  parties,  or  either  of  them,  request 
it." 

This,  at  best,  is  a  proposition  confined  to  one  description  of 
causes ;  and  the  inference  is  fair  either  that  the  Massachusetts 
convention  considered  that  as  the  only  class  of  federal  causes, 
in  which  the  trial  by  jury  would  be  proper;  or  that,  if  desirous 
of  a  more  extensive  provision,  they  found  it  impracticable  to 
devise  one  which  would  properly  answer  the  end.  If  the  first, 
the  omission  of  a  regulation  respecting  so  partial  an  object,  can 
novor  be  considored  as  a  material  imperfection  in  the  system. 
If  the  last,  it  affords  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  the  thing. 

But  this  is  not  all :  If  we  advert  to  the  observations  already 
made  respecting  the  courts  that  subsist  in  the  several  states  of 
the  union,  and  the  different  powers  exercised  by  them,  it  will 
appear,  that  there  are  no  expressions  more  vague  and  indeter- 
minate than  those  which  have  been  employed  to  characterize 
that  species  of  causes  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
trial  by  jury.  In  this  state,  the  boundaries  between  actions  at 
common  law  and  actions  of  equitable  jurisdiction,  are  ascer- 
tained in  conformity  to  the  rules  which  prevail  in  England 
'upon  that  subject.  In  many  of  the  other  states,  the  boundaries 
are  leas  precise.  In  some  of  them,  every  cause  is  to  be  tried  iu  a 
court  of  common  law,  and  upon  that  foundation  every  action  may 
be  considered  as  an  action  at  common  law,  to  bo  determinea 
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by  a  jory,  if  the  partieSy  or  either  of  them,  choose  it.  Hence 
the  same  irregularity  and  oonfosion  would  be  introduced  by  a 
compliance  with  this  proposition,  that  I  have  already  noticed 
as  resulting  from  the  regulation  proposed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
minority.  In  one  state  a  cause  would  receive  its  determination 
from  a  jury,  if  the  parties,  or  either  of  them,  requested  it ;  but 
in  another  state,  a  cause  exactly  similar  to  the  other,  must  be 
decided  without  the  intervention  of  a  juvy,  because  the  state 
tribunals  varied  as  to  common  law  jurisdiction. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Massachusetts  proposition 
cannot  operate  as  a  general  regulation,  until  some  uniform 
plan,  with  respect  to  the  limits  of  common  law  and  equitable 
jurisdictions,  shall  be  adopted  by  the  different  states.  To 
devise  a  plan  of  that  kind,  is  a  task  arduous  in  itself,  and 
which  it  would  require  much  time  and  reflection  to  mature. 
It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  suggest 
any  general  regulation  that  would  be  acceptable  to  all  the 
states  in  the  union,  or  that  would  perfectly  quadrate  with  the 
several  state  institutions. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  could  not  a  reference  have  been  made 
to  the  constitution  of  this  state,  taking  that,  which  is  allowed 
by  me  to  be  a  good  one,  as  a  standard  for  the  United  States  J 
I  answer,  that  it  is  not  very  probable  the  other  states  should 
entertain  the  same  opinion  of  our  institutions  which  we  do 
ourselves.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  are  more  attached 
t.0  their  own,  and  that  each  would  struggle  for  the  preference. 
If  the  plan  of  taking  one  state  as  a  model  for  the  whole  had 
been  thought  of  in  the  convention,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  adoption  of  it  in  that  body,  would  have  been  rendered  diffi- 
cult by  the  predilection  of  each  representation  in  favour  of  its 
own  government;  and  it  must  be  uncertain  which  of  the  states 
would  have  been  taken  as  the  model.  It  has  been  shown,  that 
many  of  them  would  be  improper  ones.  And  I  leave  it  to  con- 
jecture whether,  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  most  likely  that 
/Tew-Tork,  or  some  other  state,  would  have  been  preferred. 
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.Bat  adinit  that  a  judioions  Mleotion  oonld  have  been  efTeeted  lo 
the  confentioiii  8tiU  there  would  have  been  great -danger  <if 
Jealousy  and  disgnat  in  the  other  atateSi  at  the  partiality  whieli 
had  been  shown  to  the  institutions  of  one.  The  enemies  of  tho 
plan  would  have  been  ftimished  with  a  fine  pretext,  for  raisinif 
a  host  of  local  prejudices  agidnst  it,  which  perhaps  might  have 
hasardedy  in  no  inconsiderable  degreCi  its  final  establishment. 
'  To  avoid  the  embarrassments  of  a  definition  of  the  cases 
which  the  trial  by  jury  ought  to  embracCi  it  is  someiimes 
suggested  by  men  of  enthusiastic  temperSi  that  a  provision 
might  have  been  inserted  for  establishing  it  in  all  cases  what* 
soever.  For  this,  I  believe  no  precedent  is  to  be  found  in  any 
member  of  the  union ;  and  the  considerations  which  have  been 
stated  in  discussing  the  proposition  of  the  minority  of  Penn« 
sylvania,  must  satisfy  every  sober  mindy  that  the  establishment 
of  the  trial  by  jury  in  dtt  casesi  would  have  been  an  unpardon- 
able error  in  the  plan. 

In  shorti  the  more  it  is  consideredi  the  more  arduous  will 
appear  the  task  of  fiyriiioning  a  provision  in  such  a  form,  as  not 
to  express  too  little  to  answer  the  purpose,  or  too  much  to  be 
advisable;  or  which  might  not  have  opened  other  sources  of 
opposition,  to  the  great  and  essential  object,  of  introducing  a 
firm  national  government. 

I  cannot  but  persuade  myself  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
different  lights  in  which  the  subject  has  been  placed  in  the 
course  of  these  observations,  will  go  far  towards  removing  in 
caudid  minds,  the  apprehensions  they  may  have  entertained  cu 
the  point.  They  have  tended  to  show,  that  the  security  of 
liberty  is  materially  concerned  only  in  the  trial  by  jury  in 
criminal  oases,  which  is  provided  for  in  the  most  ample  manner 
in  the  plan  of  the  convention ;  that  even  in  far  the  greatest 
proportion  of  civil  cases,  those  in  which  the  great  body  of  the 
community  is  interested,  that  mode  of  trial  will  remain  in  full 
force,  as  established  in  the  state  constitutions,  untouched  and 
unaffected  by  the  plan  of  the  convention :  That  it  is  in  no  u»e 
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abolished  *  by  that  plan ;  and  that  there  are  great,  if  not  in- 
surmountable  diffionlties  in  the  way  of  making  any  precise  and 
proper  provision  for  it,  in  a  constitution  for  the  United  States. 

The  best  judges  of  the  matter  will  be  the  least  anxious  for  a 
constitutional  establishment  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases, 
and  will  be  the  most  ready  to  admit,  that  the  changes  which 
are  continually  happening  in  the  affairs  of  society,  may  render 
a  different  mode  of  determining  questions  of  property,  prefer- 
able in  many  cases,  in  which  that  mode  of  trial  now  prevails. 
For  my  own  part,  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  convinced  that, 
even  in  this  state,  it  might  be  advantageously  extended  to 
some  cases  to  which  it  does  not  at  present  apply,  and  might  as 
advantageously  be  abridged  in  others.  It  is  conceded  by  all 
reasonable  men,  that  it  ought  not  to  obtain  in  all  cases.  The 
examples  of  innovations  which  contract  its  ancient  limits,  as 
well  in  these  states  as  in  Great  Britain,  afford  a  strong  pre* 
sumption  that  its  former  extent  has  been  found  inconvenient; 
and  give  room  to  suppose  that  future  experience  may  discover 
the  propriety  and  utility  of  other  exceptions.  1  suspect  it  to 
be  impossible  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  to  fix  the  salutary 
point  at  which  the  operation  of  the  institution  ought  to  stop ; 
and  this  is  with  me  a  strong  argument  for  leaving  the  matter 
to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature. 

This  is  now  dearly  understood  to  be  the  case  in  Great  Britain, 
and  it  is  equally  so  in  the  state  of  Connecticut;  and  yet  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed,  that  more  numerous  encroachments  have 
been  made  upon  the  trial  by  jury  in  this  state  since  the  revolu- 
tion, though  provided  for  by  a  positive  article  of  our  constitu- 
tion, than  has  happened  in  the  same  time  either  in  Connecticut 
or  Great  Britain.  It  may  be  added,  that  these  encroachments 
have  generally  originated  with  the  men  who  endeavour  to 
persuade  the  people  they  are  the  warmest  defenders  of  popular 
liberty,  but  who  have  rarely  suffered  constitutional  obstacles 

*  Vide  No.  LXXXI.  in  which  the  rappoiiiion  of  its  being  abolished  bj  the 
appellate  Jurisdiotion  in  matten  of  faot  being  Teeted  in  the  fupreme  conrti  is 
examined  and  reftited. 
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to  arrest  them  in  a  fkyonrite  career.  The  truth  iii  that  the 
general  axMius  of  a  government  ia  all  that  can  be  enbetantially 
relied  npon  for  permanent  efPeots.  Partionlar  provisional  though 
not  altogether  naelesBi  have  far  less  virtue  and  effioaqr  than  are 
oonunonly  ascribed  to  them;  and  the  want  of  them,  will  never 
be  with  men  of  sound  discernment,  a  decisive  bbjection  to  any 
plan  which  exhibits  the  leading  characters  of  a  good  govern* 
ment. 

It  certainly  sounds  not  a  little  harsh  and  extraordinary  to 
aiBrm,  that  there,  is  no  security  for  liberty  in  a  constitution 
which  expressly  establishes  the  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases, 
because  it  does  not  do  it  in  civil  also;  while  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  Connecticuti  which  has  been  always  regarded  as  tho 
most  popular  state  in  the  unioui  can  boast  of  no  constitutional 
provision  for  either. 

PUBUVB. 
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CONCERNINO  SBVBRAI.  HISOBLLANEOUS  OBJECHONS. 

• 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  review  of  the  constitution,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  answer  most  of  the  objections  which  have 
appeared  against  it.  There  remain,  however,  a  few  which  either 
did  not  fall  naturally  under  any  particular  head,  or  were  for- 
gotten in  their  proper  places.  These  shall  now  be  discussed : 
but  as  the  subject  has  been  drawn  into  great  length,  I  shall  so 
far  consult  brevity,  as  to  comprise  all  my  observations  on  these 
miscellaneous  points  in  a  single  paper. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  remaining  objections  is,  that 
the  plan  of  the  convention  contains  no  bill  of  rights.  Among 
other  answers  given  to  this,  it  has  been  upon  different  occasions 
remarked,  that  the  constitutions  of  several  of  the  states  are  in 
a  similar  predicament.  I  add,  that  New-Tork  is  of  the  number. 
And  yet  the  persons  who  in  this  state  oppose  the  new  system, 
while  they  profess  an  unlimited  admiration  for  our  particular 
constitution,  are  among  the  most  intemperate  partisans  of  a 
bill  of  rights.  To  justify  their  zeal  in  this  matter,  they  allege 
two  tnings :  one  is,  that  though  the  constitution  of  New-Tork 
has  no  bill  of  rights  prefixed  to  it,  yet  it  contains,  in  the  body 
of  it,  various  provisions  in  favour  of  particular  privileges  and 
rights,  which,  in  substance,  amount  to  the  same  thing;  the 


Other  is,  that  the  oonstitntioii  adoptSi  in  their  ftill  extent,  the 
common  and  etatute  law  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  many 
other  rights,  not  expressed,  are  equally  secured. 

To  the  first  I  answer,  that  the  constitution  offered  by  the 
conyention  contains,  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  this  state,  a 
number  of  such  provisions. 

Independent  of  those  which  relate  to  the  structure  of  the 
goyemment,  we  find  the  following :  Article  I.  section  8.  clause  7. 
'<  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  ftirther 
than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and 
enjoy  any  office  of  honour,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  XTnit^ 
States;  but  the  party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable 
imd  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment^ 
according  to  law.''  Section  9.  of  the  same  article,  clause  2. 
'<  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  eorjnu  shall  not  be  sua* 
pended,  unless  when  in  bases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  publio 
safety- may  require  it."  Clause  8.  ''No  bill  of  attainder  or 
ex  post  faOo  law  shall  be  passed.''  CJlause  7.  "Ko  title  of 
nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States;  and  no  person 
holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  the  congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument, 
office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or 
foreign  state."  Article  III.  section  2.  clause  8.  "  The  trial  of 
all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury; 
and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes 
shall  have  been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within 
any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  con- 
gress may  by  law  have  directed"  Section  8.  of  the  same 
article, ''  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only 
in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court."  And  clause  8.  of 
the  same  section,  "  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  declare 
the  punishment  of  treason ;  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall 
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work  oorrupiion  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  daring  the  life 
of  the  person  attainted/' 

It  may  well  be  a  question,  whether  these  are  not,  upon  the 
whole,  of  equal  importance  with  any  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  constitution  of  this  state.  The  establishment  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus^  the  prohibition  of  ex  post  facto  -  laws,  and  of 
TITLES  or  NOBILITY,  to  which  106  have  no  corresponding  provisions 
in  our  constitution^  are  perhaps  greater  securities  to  liberty  than 
any  it  contains.  The  creation  of  crimes  after  the  commission 
of  the  fact,  or,  in  other  words,  the  subjecting  of  men  to  punish- 
ment for  things  which,  when  they  were  done,  were  breaches  of 
no  law;  and  the  practice  of  arbitrary  imprisonments  have  been, 
in  all  ages,  the  favourite  and  most  formidable  instruments  of 
tyranny.  The  observations  of  the  judicious  Blackstone,'*  in 
reference  to  the  latter,  are  well  worthy  of  recital:  '<  To  bereave 
a  man  of  life  (says  he)  or  by  violence  to  confiscate  his  estate, 
without  accusation  or  trial,  would  be  so  gross  and  notorious  an 
act  of  despotism,  as  must  at  once  convey  the  alarm  of  tyranny 
throughout  the  whole  nation ;  but  confinement  of  the  person, 
by  secretly  hurrying  him  to  jail,  where  his  sufferings  are 
unknown  or  forgotten,  is  a  less  public,  a  less  striking,  and  there- 
fore a  more  darigerous  engine  of  arbitrary  government.'^  And  as 
%  remedy  for  this  fatal  evil,  he  is  every  where  peculiarly 
emphatical  in  his  encomiums  on  the  habeas  corpus  act,  which  in 
one  place  he  calls  *'  the  bulwark  of  the  British  constitution."  f 

Nothing  need  be  said  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  titles  of  nobility.  This  may  truly  be  denominated 
the  corner  stone  of  republican  government;  for  so  long  as  they 
are  excluded,  there  can  never  be  serious  danger  that  the  govern- 
ment will  be  any  other  than  that  of  the  people. 

To  the  second,  that  is,  to  the  pretended  establishment  of  the 
common  and  statute  law  by  the  constitution,  I  answer,  that 
they  are  expressly  made  subject ''  to  such  alterations  and  pro- 
visions as  the  legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  make  concern- 

. 

*  Vide  BUokstone's  CommenUries,  toL  1,  p.  188. 
f  Idem,  ToL  4,  page  488. 
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ing  the  same.''  They  are  therefore  at  any  moment  liable  to 
repeal  by  the  ordinary  legislative  power,  and  of  oonrse  haye 
no  oonstitntional  sanction.  The  only  nse  of  the  declaration 
was  to  recognise  the  ancient  law,  and  to  remove  donbts  which 
niight  have  been  occasioned  by  the  revolntion*  This  oonse- 
qnently  can  be  considered  as  no  part  of  a  declaration  of  rights; 
which  nnder  onr  constitntions  mnst  be  intended  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  government  itself. 

It  has  been  several  times  truly  remarked|  that  bills  of  rights 
arCi  in  their  origin,  stipulations  between  kings  and  their  sub- 
jects, abridgements  of  prerogative  in  fkvour  of  privilege, 
reservations  of  rights  not  surrendered  to  the  prince.  Such 
was  MAQNA  OHASTA,  Obtained  by  the  Barons,  sword  in  hand, 
flrom  king  John.  Such  were  the  subsequent  confirmations  of 
that  charter  by  succeeding  princes.  Such  was  the  jpeMtioa  qf 
right  assented  to  by  Oharles  the  First,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  Such  also,  was  the  declaration  of  right  presented  by 
the  lords  and  commons  to  the  prince  of  Orange  in  1688,  and 
afterwards  thrown  into  the  form  of  an  act  of  parliament,  called 
the  bill  of  rights.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  according  to 
their  primitive  signification,  they  have  no  application  to  consti- 
tutions professedly  founded  upon  the  power  of  the  people,  and 
executed  by  their  Immediate  reproBentatives  and  servants. 
Here,  in  striotnesB,  the  people  surrender  nothing;  and  as  they 
retain  every  thing,  they  have  no  need  of  particular  reserva- 
tions.  *^  Wb  the  pboplx  of  the  United  States,  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America:'' 
This  is  a  better  recognition  of  popular  rights,  than  volumes  of 
those  aphorisms,  which  make  the  principal  figure  in  several  of 
our  state  bills  of  rights,  and  which  would  sound  much  better 
in  a  treatise  of  ethics,  than  in  a  constitution  of  government. 

But  a  minute  detail  of  particular  rights,  is  certainly  far  less 
applicable  to  a  constitution  like  that  under  consideration,  which 
is  merely  intended  to'  regulate  the  general  political  interests  of 
the  nation,  than  to  one  which  has  the  regulation  of  every  spe* 
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oies  of  personal  and  private  concerns.  If  therefore  the  loud 
clamours  against  the  plan*  of  the  convention,  on  this  score,  are 
well  founded,  no  epithets  of  reprobation  will  be  too  strong  for 
the  constitution  of  this  state.  But  the  truth  is,  that  both  oi 
them  contain  all  which,  in  relation  to  their  objects,  is  reason- 
ably to  be  desired. 

I  go  further,  and  affirm,  that  bills  of  rights,  in  the  sense  and 
to  the  extent  they  are  contended  for,  are  not  only  unnecessary 
in  the  proposed  constitution,  but  would  even  be  dangerous. 
They  would  contain  various  exceptions  to  powers  not  granted ; 
and  on  this  very  account,  would  afford  a  colourable  pretext  to 
claim  more  than  were  granted.  For  why.  declare  that  things 
shall  not  be  done,  which  there  is  no  power  to  do  f  Why,  for. 
instance,  should  it  be  said,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  shall 
not  be  restrained,  when  no  power  is  given  by  which  restrictions 
may  be  imposed  ?  I  will  not  contend  that  such  a  provision 
would  confer  a  regulating  power;  but  it  is  evident  that  it 
would  furnish,  to  men  disposed  to  usurp,  a  plausible  pretence 
for  claiming  that  power.  They  might  urge  with  a  semblance 
of  reason,  that  the  constitution  ought  not  to  be  charged  with 
the  absurdity  of  providing  against  the  abuse  of  an  authority, 
which  was  not  given,  and  that  the  provision  against  restraining 
the  liberty  of  the  press  afforded  a  clear  implication,  that  a  right  . 
to  prescribe  proper  regulations  concerning  it,  was  intended  to 
be  vested  in  the  national  government.  This  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  numerous  handles  which  would  be  given  to  the 
doctrine  of  constructive  powers,  by  the  indulgence  of  an  inju- 
dicious zeal  for  bills  of  rights. 

On  tlie  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  much  has  been 
said,  I  cannot  forbear  adding  a  remark  or  two :  In  the  first 
place,  I  observe  that  there  is  not  a  syllable  concerning  it  in  the 
constitution  of  this  state;  in  the  next,  I  contend  that  whatever 
has  been  said  about  it  in  that  of  any  other  state,  amounts  to 
nothing.  What  signifies  a  declaration,  that  "  the  liberty  of  the 
press  shall  be  inviolably  preserved  f'  What  is  the  liberty  of  the 
press  7    Who  can  give  it  any  definition  which  would  not  leave 
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U>e  utmost  latitude  for  eyasion  f  I  hold  it  to  be  impractioable  j 
and  from  this  I  inferi  that  its  eecorityi  whatever  fine  deolara* 
tionB  may  be  inserted  in  any  constitution  respecting  it,  must 
altogether  depend  on  public  opinion,  and  on  the  general  spirit 
of  the  people  and  of  the  goyemment.*  And  here,  afiber  all,  as 
intimated  upon  another  occasion^  must  we  seek  for  the  only 
solid  basis  of  all  our  rights. 

There  remains  but  one  other  view  of  this  matter  to  oondudo 
the  point.  The  truth  is,  after  all  the  declamation  we  havo 
heard,  that  the  constitution  is  itself,  in  every  rational  sense, 
and  to  every  useAil  purpose,  ▲  bill  ov  biohts.  The  several 
bills  of  rights,  in  Oreat  Britain,  form  its  constitution,  and  con- 
.versely  the  constitution  of  each  state  is  its  bill  of  rights.  In 
like  manner  the  proposed  constitution,  if  adopted,  will  be  the 
bill  of  rights  of  the  union.  Is  it  one  object  of  a  bill  of  rights 
to  declare  and  specify  the  political  privileges  of  the  citiaens  in 
the  structure  and  administration  of  the  government  1  This  is 
done  in  the  most  ample  and  precise  manner  in  the  plan  of  the 
convention ;  comprehending  various  precautions  for  the  public 
security,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  state  consti- 
tutions. Is  another  object  of  a  bill  of  rights  to  define  certain 
immunities  and  modes  of  proceeding,  which  are  relative  to  per- 

*  To  show  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  constitution,  bj  which  the  liberty 
of  the  press  may  be  affected,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  power  of  taxation. 
It  is  said,  that  duties  may  be  laid  upon  publications  so  high  as  to  amount  to 
a  prohibition.  I  know  not  by  what  logic  it  could  be  maintained,  that  the 
declarations  in  the  state  constitutions,  in  fsTOur  of  the  Areedom  of  the  press, 
would  be  a  constitutional  impediment  to  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  publi- 
cations by  the  state  legislatures.  It  cannot  certainly  be  pretended  that  any 
degree  of  duties,  howcTer  low,  would  be  an  abridgement  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  We  know  that  newspapers  are  taxed  in  Great  Britain,  and  yet  it  is 
notorious  that  the  press  no  where  enjoys  greater  liberty  than  in  that  country. 
And  if  duties  of  any  kind  may  be  laid  without  a  Tiolation  of  that  liberty,  it 
is  CTident  that  the  extent  must  depend  on  legislatiye  discretion,  regulated  by 
public  opinion ;  so  that  after  all,  general  declarations  respecting  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  will  gire  it  no  greater  security  than  it  will  haye  without  them. 
The  same  inyasions  of  it  may  be  effected  under  the  state  constitutions  wbich 
contain  those  declarations  through  the  means  of  taxation,  as  under  the  pro- 
posed constitution,  which  has  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  would  be  quite  as 
significant  to  declare,  that  gOTcmment  ought  to  be  Aree,  that  taxes  ought  not 
to  be  excossiTS,  &c.  as  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  ought  not  to  be  reVf  ained. 
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Bonal  and  private  ooncems  f  This  we  have  seen  has  also  been 
attended  to,  in  a  variety  of  cases,  in  the  same  plan.  Adverting 
therefore  to  the  substantial  meaning  of  a  bill  of  rights,  it  lo 
absurd  to  allege  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the 
convention.  It  may  be  said  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough, 
though  it  will  not  be  easy  to  make  this  appear;  but  it  can  with 
no  propriety  be  contended  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  It  cer- 
tainly must  be  immaterial  what  mode  is  observed  as  to  the 
order  of  declaring  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  if  they  are  pro- 
vided for  in  any  part  of  the  instrument  which  establishes  the 
government.  Whence  it  must  be  apparent  that  much  of  what 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  rests  merely  on  verbal  and  nomi- 
nal distinctions,  entirely  foreign  to  the  substance  of  the  thing. 

Another  objection,  which,  from  the  frequency  of  its  repeti- 
tion, may  be  presumed  to  be  relied  on,  is  of  this  nature :  It  is 
improper  (say  the  objectors)  to  confer  such  large  powers,  as  are 
proposed,  upon  the  national  government :  because  the  seat  of 
that  government  must  of  necessity  be  too  remote  from  many 
of  the  states  to  admit  of  a  proper  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
constituent,  of  the  conduct  of  the  representative  body.  This 
argument,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  proves  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  general  government  whatever.  For  the  powers  which  it 
seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  ought  to  be  vested  in  the 
union,  cannot  be  safely  intrusted  to  a  body  which  is  not  under 
every  requisite  control.  But  there  are  satisfactory  reasons  to 
show,  that  the  objection  is,  in  reality,  not  well  founded.  There 
is  in  most  of  the  arguments  which  relate  to  distance,  a  palpable 
illusion  of  the  imagination.  What  are  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion, by  which  the  people  in  any  distant  county  must  regulate 
their  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  their  representatives  in  the 
state  legislature  f  Of  personal  observation  they  can  have  no 
benefit.  This  is  confined  to  the  citizens  on  the  spot.  They 
must  therefore  depend  on  the  information  of  intelligent  men, 
in  whom  they  confide :  and  how  must  these  men  obtain  their 
information  7  Evidently  from  the  complexion  of  public  mea- 
sures, from  the  public  prints,  from  correspondences  with  their 
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representaiiyeB,  and  with  other  persons  who  reside  at  the  plaoa 
^f  their  deliberations. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  the  like  sonroes  of  information 
would  be  open  to  the  people,  in  relation  to  the  eonduet  of  their 
representatives  in  the  general  government}  and  the  impedi* 
ments  to  a  prompt  oommunioation  whioh  distance  may  be 
supposed  to  create,  will  be  overbalanced  by  the  efPects  of  tho 
vigilance  of  the  state  governments.  The  executive  and  legia* 
lative  bodies  of  each  state  will  be  so  many  sentinels  over  the 
persons  employed  in  every  department  of  the  national  admin- 
istration }  and  as  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  adopt  and  pursue 
a  regular  and  efTectual  system  of  intelligence,  they  can  never 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  behaviour  of  those  who  represent  thdr 
constituents  in  the  national  councils!  and  can  readily  communi- 
cate the  same  knowledge  to  the  people.  Their  disposition  to 
apprise  the  community  of  whatever  may  prejudice  its  interesta 
firom  another  quarter,  may  be  relied  upon,  if  it  were  only  ttovk 
the  rivalship  of  power.  And  we  may  conclude  with  the  flilleat 
assurance,  that  the  people,  through  that  channel,  will  be  better 
infbrmed  of  the  conduct  of  their  national  representatives,  than 
they  can  be  by  any  means  they  now  possess,  of  that  of  their 
state  representatives. 

It  ought  also  to  be  remembered,  that  the  oitizens  who  inhabit 
the  country  at  and  near  the  seat  of  government  will,  in  all 
questions  that  affect  the  general  liberty  and  prosperity,  have 
the  same  interest  with  those  who  are  at  a  distance;  and  that 
they  will  stand  ready  to  sound  the  alarm  when  necessary,  and 
to  point  out  the  actors  in  any  pernicious  project.  The  public 
papers  will  be  expeditious  messengers  of  intelligence  to  the 
most  remote  inhabitants  of  the  union. 

Among  the  many  curious  objections  which  have  appeared 
against  the  proposed  constitution,  the  most  extraordinary  and 
the  least  colourable  is  derived  fVom  the  want  of  some  provision 
respecting  the  debts  due  to  the  United  States.  This  has  been 
represented  as  a  tacit  relinquishment  of  those  debts,  and  as  a 
wicked  contrivance  to  screen  public  defaulters.    The  newspa- 
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pers  have  teemed  with  the  most  inflammatory  railings  on  this 
head;  yet  there  is  nothing  clearer  than  that  the  suggestion  is 
entirely  void  of  foundation,  ;the  offspring  of  extreme  ignorance 
or  extreme  dishonesty.  In  addition  to  the  remarks  I  have 
made  npon  the  suhject  in  another  place,  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  as  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  so  it  is  also  an 
established  doctrine  of  political  law,  that  ^^Statea  neither  lose  any 
of  their  rights^  nor  are  discharged  from  any  of  their  Migatione^  by  a 
change  in  the  form  of  their  civU  government" * 

The  last  objection  of  any  consequence  at  present  recollected, 
turns  upon  the  article  of  expense.  If  it  were  even  true,  that 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  government  would  occasion  a 
considerable  increase  of  expense,  it  would  be  an  objection  that 
ought  to  have  no  weight  against  the  plan.  The  groat  bulk  of 
the  citizens  of  America,  are  with  reason  convinced  that  union 
is  the  basis  of  their  political  happiness.  Men  of  sense  of  all 
parties  now,  with  few  exceptions,  agree  that  it  cannot  be  pre- 
served under  the  present  system,  nor  without  radical  altera^ 
tions;  that  new  and  extensive  powers  ought  to  be  granted  to 
the  national  head,  and  that  these  require  a  different  organiza-> 
tion  of  the  federal  government;  a  single  body  being  an  unsafe 
depository  of  such  ample  authorities.  In  conceding  all  this, 
the  question  of  expense  is  given  up ;  for  it  is  impossible,  with 
any  degree  of  safety,  to  narrow  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  system  is  to  stand.  The  two  branches  of  the  legislature 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  to  consist  of  only  sixty-five  persons ; 
the  same  number  of  which  congress,  under  the  existing  con-* 
federation,  may  bo  composed.  It  is  true  that  this  number  is 
intended  to  be  increased;  but  this  is  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  population  and  resources  of  the  country.  It  is 
evident,  that  a  less  number  would,  oven  in  the  first  instancCi 
have  been  unsafe;  and  that  a  continuance  of  the  present  num* 
ber  would,  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  population,  be  a  ^^ry 
inadequate  representation  of  the  people. 

*  Vide  Bulherford's  InBtituies,  toL  2.  book  11.  chap.  z.  sect  sir.  an/  iv. 
—Vide  also  OroUus,  book  11.  chap.  ix.  sect.  Tiii.  and  ix. 
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.  Whenoe  is  the  dreaded  avgmentatioii  of  ezpenee  to  spriug  f 
One  soaree  indicated,  is  the  mnltiplioation  of  oAoes  under  the 
new  goyemment.    Let  ne  examine  this  a  little. 

It  is  evident  that  the  principal  departments  of  the  adminis- 
tration nnder  the  present  government,  are  the  same  which  will 
be  required  nnder  the  new. ;  There  are  now  ii  secretary  at  wsr, 
a  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  a  secretary  for  domestic  affidra, 
a  board  of  treasoiy  consisting  of  three  persons,  a  treasnrer, 
assistants,  clerks,  &c.  These  oiBces  are  indispensahle  nnder 
any  system,  and  will  sniBce  under  the  new,  as  well  as  the  old. 
As  to  ambassadors  and  other  ministers  and  agents  in  foreign 
oonntries,  the  proposed  constitution  can  make  no  other  dilferw 
ence,  than  to  render  their  characters,  where  they  reside,  more 
respectable,  and  their  services  more  useflil.  As  to  persona 
to  be  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  it  is  unquee- 
tionably  true  that  these  will  form  a  very  considerable  addition 
to  the  number  of  federal  oiBcers ;  but  it  will  not  follow,  tiiat 
this  will  occasion  an  increase  of  public  expense.  It  will  he  in 
most  cases  nothing  more  thiM^  an  exchange  of  state  for  national 
oiBcers.  In  the  collection  of  all  duties,  for  instance,  the  persons 
employed  will  be  wholly  of  the  latter  description.  The  states 
individually,  will  stand  in  no  need  of  any  for  tbiiEf  purpose. 
What  difference  can  it  make  in  point  of  expense,  to  pay  officers 
of  the  customs  appointed  by  the  state,  or  by  the  United  States? 

Where  then  are  we  to  seek  for  those  additional  articles  of 
expense,  which  are  to  swell  the  account  to  the  enormous  size 
that  has  been  represented?  The  chief  item  which  occurs  to 
me,  respects  the  support  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  add  the  president,  because  there  is  now  a  president 
of  congi*ess,  whose  expenses  may  not  be  far,  if  any  thing,  short 
of  those  which  will  be  incurred  on  account  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States.  The  support  of  the  judges  will  clearly  be 
an  extra  expense,  but  to  what  extent  will  depend  on  the  par- 
ticular plan  which  may  be  adopted  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
But  upon  no  reasonable  plan  can  it  amount  to  a  sum  which 
will  be  an  object  of  material  consequence. 
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Let  US  now  soe  what  there  is  to  ooanterbalanoe  any  extra 
expense  that  may  attend  the  establishment  of  the  propoBed 
(government.  The  first  thing  which  presents  itself  is,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  business,  that  now  keeps  congress  sitting 
through  the  year,  will  be  transacted  by  the  president.  Even 
the  management  of  foreign  negociations  will  naturally  devolve 
upon  him,  according  to  general  principles  concerted  with  the 
senate,  and  subject  to  their  final  concurrence.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  a  portion  of  the  year  will  suffice  for  the  session 
of  both  the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives :  We  may 
suppose  about  a  fourth  for  the  latter,  and  a  third,  or  perhaps 
half,  for  the  former.  The  extra  business  of  treaties  and  appoint- 
ments may  give  this  extra  occupation  to  the  senate.  From 
this  circumstance  we  may  infer,  that  until  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  increased  greatly  beyond  its  present  number, 
there  will  be  a  considerable  saving  of  expense  from  the  differ- 
ence between  the  constant  session  of  the  present,  and  the 
temporary  session  of  the  future  congress. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance,  of  great  importance  in 
tne  view  of  economy.  The  business  of  the  United  States  has 
hitherto  occupied  the  state  legislatures,  as  well  as  congress. 
The  latter  has  made  requisitions  which  the  former  have  had  to 
provide  for.  It  has  thence  happened,  that  the  sessions  of  the 
state  legislatures  have  been  protracted  greatly  beyond  what 
was  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  mere  local  business. 
More  than  half  their  time  has  been  frequently  employed  in 
matters  which  related  to  the  United  States.  Now  the  members 
who  compose  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  amount  to 
two  thousand  and  upwards;  which  number  has  hitherto  per- 
formed what,  under  the  new  system,  will  be  done  in  the  first 
instance  by  sixty-five  persons,  and  probably  at  no  future  period 
by  above  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  that  number.  The  congress 
under  the  proposed  government  will  do  all  the  business  of  the 
United  States  themselves,  without  the  intervention  of  the  state 
legislatures,  who  thenceforth  will  have. only  to  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  their  particular  states,  and  will  not  have  to  sit  in  any 
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proportion  as  long  as  they  have  herotofbro  done.  This  differ- 
enoe,  in  the  time  of  the  sessions  of  the  state  legislatoreSi  will 
be  dear  gain,  and  will  alone  form  an  article  of  saYing,  whioh 
ttiay  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent  ibr  any  additional  objeets  of 
expense  that  may  be  occasioned  by  the  adoption  of  the  new 
systenL  .  • 

The  result  from  these  obserrations  is,  that  the  sonroes  of 
additional  expense  from  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitution are  much  Ibwer  than  may  have  been  imagined ;  that 
they  are  connterbalanced  by  considerable  objects  of  saving; 
and  that,  while  it  is  questionable  on  which  side  the  scale  will 
preponderatCi  it  is  certain  that  a  goyemment  less  expenrive 
would  be  incompetent  to  the  purposes  of  the  union. 

PUBUVS. 
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CONCLUSION. 


AoooEDiNO  to  the  formal  division  of  the  subjeot  of  these 
papers,  annoanced  in  my  first  number,  there  would  appear  still 
to  remain  for  discussion  two  points  —  ''the  analogy  of  the  pro- 
posed government  to  your  own  state  constitution,''  and  "  the 
additional  security  which  its  adoption  will  afford  to  republican  /  >^ 
government,  to  liberty,  and  to  property/'  But  these  heads!  n 
have  been  so  fully  anticipated,  and  so  completely  exhausted  in 
the  progress  of  the  work,  that  it  would  now  scarcely  be  pos- 
sible to  do  any  thing  more  than  repeat,  in  a  more  dilated  form, 
what  has  been  already  said ;  which  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
question,  and  the  time  already  spent  upon  it,  conspire  to  forbid. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  resemblance  of  the  plan  of  the  con- 
vention to  the  act  which  organizes  the  government  of  this  state 
holds,  not  less  with  regard  to  many  of  the  supposed  defects, 
than  to  the  real  excellencies  of  the  former.  Among  the  pre- 
tended defects,  are  the  re-eligibility  of  the  executive;  the  want 
of  a  council;  the  omission  of  a  formal  bill  of  rights;  the 
omission  of  a  provision  respecting  the  liberty  of  the  press: 
These,  and  several  others,  which  have  been  noted  in  the  course 
of  our  inquiries,  are  as  much  chargeable  on  the  existing  con- 
stitution of  this  state,  as  on  the  one  proposed  for  the  Union : 
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and  a  man  most  have  slender  pretensions  to  consistency,  who 
can  rail  at  the  latter  for  imperfections  which  he  finds  no  dilB- 
cnlly  in  excusing  in  the  former.  Nor  indeed  can  there  bo  a 
better  proof  of  the  insincerity  and  affectation  of  some  of  the 
cealouB  adversaries  of  the  plan  of  the  convontion,  who  profess 
to  be  devoted  admirers  of  the  government  of  this  state,  than 
the  tarj  with  which  they  have  attacked  that  plan,  for  matters 
in  regard  to  which  our  own  constitation  is  equally,  or  perhaps 
more  vulnerable. 

The  additional  secnrities  to  republican  government,  to  liberty, 
and  to  property,  to  be  derived  flrom  the  adoption  of  the  plan, 
consist  chiefly  in  the  restndnts  which  the  preservation  of  the 
union  will  impose  upon  local  factions  and  insurrections,  and 
upon  the  ambition  of  powerful  individuals  in  single  states,  who 
might  acquire  credit  and  influence  enough,  from  leaders  and 
&vourites,  to  become  the  despots  of  the  people ;  in  the  diminu* 
tion  of  the  opportunities  to  foreign  intrigue,  which  the  dissolu* 
tion  of  the  confederacy  would  invite  and  facilitate;  in  the 
prevention  of  extensive  military  establishments,  which  could 
not  fail  to  grow  out  of  wars  between  the  states  in  a  disunited 
situation;  in  the  express  guarantee  of  a  republican  form  of 
government  to  each;  in  the  absolute  and  universal  exclusion 
y/  of  titles  of  nobility;  and  in  the  precautions  against  the  repeti- 
tion of  those  practices  on  the  part  of  the  state  governments, 
which  have  undermined  the  foundations  of  property  and  credit ; 
have  planted  mutual  distrust  in  the  breasts  of  all  classes  of 
citizens ;  and  have  occasioned  an  almost  universal  prostration 
of  morals. 

Thus  have  I,  fellow  citizens,  executed  the  task  I  had  assigned 
to  myself;  with  what  success  year  conduct  must  determine.  I 
trust,  at  least,  you  will  admit,  that  I  have  not  failed  in  tho 
assurance  I  gave  you  respecting  the  spirit  with  which  my 
endeavours  should  be  conducted.  1  have  addressed  myself 
purely  to  your  judgments,  and  have  studiously  avoided  those 
asperities  which  are  too  apt  to  disgrace  political  disputants  of 
all  parties,  and  which  have  been  not  a  little  provoked  by  tho 
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language  and  condact  of  the  opponents  of  the  oonstitation. 
The  charge  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
which  has  been  indiscriminately  brought  against  the  advocates 
of  the  plan,  has  something  in  it  too  wanton  and  too  malignant 
not  to  excite  the  indignation  of  every  man  who  feels  in  his  own 
bosom  a  refutation  of  the  calumny.  The  perpetual  changes 
which  have  been  rung  upon  the  wealthy,  the  well-born,  and  the 
great,  are  such  as  to  inspire  the  disgust  of  all  sensible  men. 
And  the  unwarrantable  concealments  and  misrepresentations, 
which  have  been  in  various  ways  practised  to  keep  the  truth 
from  the  public  eye,  are  of  a  nature  to  demand  the  reprobation 
of  all  honest  men.  It  is  possible  that  these  circumstances  may 
have  occasionally  betrayed  me  into  intemperances  of  expression 
which  I  did  not  intend :  It  is  certain  that  I  have  frequently 
felt  a  struggle  between  sensibility  and  moderation ;  and  if  the 
former  has  in  some  instances  prevailed,  it  must  be  my  excuse, 
that  it  has  been  neither  often  nor  much. 

Let  us  now  pause,  and  ask  ourselves  whether,  in  the  courso 
of  those  papers,  the  proposed  constitution  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily vindicated  from  the  aspersions  thrown  upon  it;  and 
whether  it  has  not  been  shown  to  be  worthy  of  the  public  ap- 
probation, and  necessary  to  the  public  safety  and  prosperity. 
Every  man  is  bound  to  answer  these  questions  to  himself, 
according  to  the  best  of  his  conscience  and  understanding,  and 
to  act  agreeably  to  the  genuine  and  sober  dictates  of  his  judg- 
ment. This  is  a  duty  from  which  nothing  can  give  him  a  dis* 
ponsation.  It  is  one  that  he  is  called  upon,  nay,  constrained 
by/All  the  obligations  that  form  the  bands  of  society,  to  dis- 
charge sincerely  and  honestly.  Ko  partial  motive,  no  parti- 
cular interest,  no  pride  of  opinion,  no  temporary  passion  or 
prejudice,  will  justify  to  himself,  to  his  country,  to  his  posterity; 
an  improper  election  of  the  part  he  is  to  act.  Let  him  beware 
of  an  obstinate  adherence  to  party :  Let  him  reflect,  that  the 
object  npon  which  he  is  to  decide  is  not  a  particular  interest  of 
the  community,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  nation :  And  let 
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*\\m  remombor,  that  a  majority  of  America  has  already  given 
its  sanction  to  the  plan  which  he  is  to  approve  or  reject. 

I  shall  not  dissemble,  that  I  feel  an  entire  confidence  in  the 
arguments  which  recommend  the  proposed  system  to  your 
adoption;  and  that  I  am  nnable  to  4^scern  any  real  force  in  i 

those  by  which  it  has  been  assailed.  I  am  persuaded,  that  it 
is  the  best  which^  our  political  situation,  habits,  and  opinions 
will  admit,  and- superior  to  any  the  revolution  has  produced. 

Concessions  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  plan,  that  it 
has  not  a  claim  to  absolute  perfection,  have  afforded  matter  of 
no  small  triumph  to  its  enemies.  Why,  say  they,  should  we 
adopt  an  imperfect  thing?  Why  not  amend  it,  and  make  it 
perfect  before  it  is  irrevocably  established  ?  This  may  be 
plausible,  but  it  is  plausible  only.  In  the  first  place  I  remark, 
that  the  extent  of  these  concessions  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. They  have  been  stated  as  amounting  to  an  admission, 
that  the  plan  is  radically  defective ;  and  that,  without  material 
alterations,  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  community 
cannot  be  safely  confided  to  it.  This,  as.  far  as  I  have  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  those  who  make  the  concessions,  is  an 
entire  perversion  of  their  sense.  No  advocate  of  the  measure 
can  be  found,  who  will  not  declare  as  his  sentiment,  that  the 
system,  though  it  may  not  bo  perfect  in  every  part,  is,  upon  the 
I  whole,  a  good  one ;  is  the  best  that  the  present  views  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  will  permit;  and  is  such  an  one  as 
promises  every  species  of  security  which  a  reasonable  people 
can  desire. 

I  answer  in  the  next  place,  that  I  should  esteem  it  the 
extreme  of  imprudence  to  prolong  the  precarious  state  of  our 
national  affairs,  and  to  expose  the  union  to  the  jeopardy  of 
successive  experiments,  in  the  chimerical  pursuit  of  a  perfect 
plan.  I  never  expect  to  see  a  perfect  work  from  imperfect 
man.  The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  all  collective  bodies, 
must  necessarily  be  a  compound  as  well  of  the  errors  and 
prejudices,  as  of  the  good  sense  and  wisdom  of  the  individuals 
of  whom   they  are   composed.     The   compacts  which   are  to 
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embrace  thirteen  distinct  states,  in  a  common  bond  of  amity 
and  nnion,  mnst  as  necessarily  be  a  compromise  of  as  man} 
dissimilar  interests .  and  inclinations.  How  can  perfection 
spring  fron  such  materials? 

The  reasons  assigned  in  an  excellent  little  pamphlet  lately 
published  in  this  city,*  unanswerably  show  the  utter  improba- 
bility of  assembling  a  new  convention,  under  circumstances  in 
any  degree  so  favourable  to  a  happy  issue,  as.  those  in  which 
the  late  convention  met,  deliberated,  and  concluded.  I  will 
not  repeat  the  arguments  there  used,  as  I  presume  the  pro- 
duction  iteelf  has  had  an  extensive  circulation.  It  is  certainly 
well  worth  the  perusal  of  every  friend  to  his  country.  There 
is  however  one  point  of  light  in  which  the  subject  of  amend- 
ments still  remains  to  be  considered;  and  in  which  it  has  not 
yet  been  exhibited.  1  cannot  resolve  to  conclude,  without  first 
taking  a  survey  of  it  in  this  aspect. 

It  appears  to  me  susceptible  of  complete  demonstration,  that 
it  will  be  far  more  easy  to  obtain  subsequent  than  previous 
amendments  to  the  constitution.  The  moment  an  alteration 
is  made  in  the  present  plan,  it  becomes,  to  the  purpose  of 
adoption,  a  new  one,  and  must  undergo  a  new  decision  of  each 
state.  To  its  complete  establishment  throughout  the  union,  it 
will  therefore  require  the  concurrence  of  thirteen  states.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  constitution  should  once  be  ratified  by  all 
the  states  as  it  stands,  alterations  in  it  may  at  any  time  be 
effected  by  nine  states.  In  this  view  alone  the  chances  are  as 
thirteen  to  nine  f  in  favour  of  subsequent  amendments,  rather 
than  of  the  original  adoption  of  an  entire  system. 

This  is  not  all.  Every  constitution  for  the  United  States 
must- inevitably  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  particulars,  in 
which  thirteen  independent  states  are  to  be  accomodated  in 
their  interests  or  opinions  of  interest.  We  may  of  course 
expect  to  see,  in  any  body  of  men  charged  with  its  original 

*  Entitled  "An  Address  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  New-York." 

f  It  may  rather  be  said  tsm,  for  though  two-thirds  maj  set  on  foot  the 
measure,  three-f>arths  mast  ratify. 
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formatiun,  very  dUferent  oombinations  of  the  parte  apon  dif* 
ferent  points.  .  Many  of  those  who  form  tiie  minority  on  one 
question,  may  become  the  minority  on  a  second,  and  an  associa- 
tion dissimilar  to  either,  may  constitute  the  minority  on  a  third. 
Hence  the  necessi^  of  moulding  and  arranging;  all  the  particu- 
lars which  are  to  compose  the  whole,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
satisfy  all  the  parties  to  the  compact;  and  hence  also  an 
immense  multiplication  of  difficulties  and  casualties  in  obtiUn- 
ing  the  collective  assent  to  a  final  act.  The  degree  of  that 
multiplication  must  evidently  be  in  a  ratio  to  the  number  of 
particulars  and  the  number  of  parties. 

But  every  amendment  to  the  constitution,  if  once  established, 
would  be  a  single  proposition,  and  might  be  brought  forward 
singly.  There  would  then  be  no  necessity  for  management  or 
compromise,  in  relation  to  any  other  point;  no  giving  nor 
taking.  The  will  of  the  requisite  number,  would  at  once  bring 
the  matter  to  a  decisive  issue.  And  consequently  whenever 
nine,*  or  rather  ten  states,  were  united  in  the  desire  of  a  par- 
ticular amendment,  that  amendment  must  infiillibly  prevail. 

« 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  comparison  between  the  flMility  of 
effecting  an  amendment,  and  that  of  establishing  in  the  first 
instance  a  complete  constitution. 

In  opposition  to  the  probability  of  subsequent  amendments 
it  has  been  urged,  that  the  persons  delegated  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  government,  will  always  be  disinclined 
to  yield  up  any  portion  of  the  authority  of  which  they  were 
once  possessed.  For  my  own  part,  I  acknowledge  a  thorough 
vconviction  that  any  amendments  which  may,  upon  mature  con« 
sideration,  be  thought  useful,  will  be  applicable  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  government,  not  to  the  mass  of  its  powers;  and  on 
this  account  alone,  I  think  there  is  no  weight  in  the  observa- 
tion just  stated.  I  also  think  there  is  little  force  in  it  on 
another  account.  The  intrinsic  difficulty  of  governing  thir- 
T£EN  STATES,  independent  of  calculations  upon  an  ord'nai*y 
degree  of  public  spirit  and  integrity,  will,  in  my  opinion,  con- 

•  See  note  In  the  preoedlng  page. 
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stantly  impose  on  the  national  ralers,  the  necessity  of  a  spirit  of 
accommodation  to  the  reasonable  expectations  of  their  con- 
stituents. Bat  there  is  yet  a  farther  consideration,  which 
proves  beyond  the  possibility  of  doabt,  that  the  observation  is 
futile.  It  is  this,  that  the  national  rulers,  whenever  nine  states 
concur,  will  have  no  option  upon  the  subject.  By  the  fifth 
article  of  the  plan  the  congress  will  be  obliged^  <'  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  states,  (which  at 
present  amount  to  nine)  to  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
part  of  the  constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  states,  or  by  conventions  in  throe-fourths 
thereof."  The  words  of  this  article  are  peremptory.  The  con- 
gress "  shall  call  a  convention.''  Nothing  in  this  particular  is 
left*  to  discretion.  Of  consequence  all  the  declamation  about 
the  disinclination  to  a  change,  vanishes  in  air.  Nor,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  supposed  to  unite  two-thirds,  or  three-fourths 
of  the  state  legislatures,  in  amendments  which  may  affect  local 
interests,  can  there  be  any  room  to  apprehend  any  such  diffi- 
culty in  a  union  on  points  which  are  merely  relative  to  the 
general  liberty  or  security  of  the  people.  We  may  safely  rely 
on  the  disposition  of  the  state  legislatures  to  erect  barriers 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  national  authority. 

If  the  foregoing  argument  be  a  fallacy,  certain  it  is  that  I  am 
myself  deceived  by  it;  for  it  is,  in  my  conception,  one  of  those 
rare  instances  in  which  a  political  truth  can  be  brought  to  the 
test  of  mathematical  demonstration.  Those  who  see  the  matter 
in  the  same  light,  however  zealous  they  may  bo  for  amend- 
ments, must  agree  in  the  propriety  of  a  previous  adoption,  as 
the  most  direct  road  to  their  object. 

The  zeal  for  attempts  to  amend,  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  constitution,  must  abate  in  every  man,  who  is  ready  to 
accede  to  the  truth  of  the  following  observations  of  a  writer, 
equally  solid  and  ingenious:  ''To  balance  a  large  state  or 
society  (says  he)  whether  monarchical  or  republican,  on  general 
laws,  i«  a  work  of  so  great  difficulty,  that  no  human  geniuSi 
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boweyer  bomprehensive,  is  able  by  the  mere  dint  ef  reeeon  and 
refleotioii,  to  effect  it.  The  judgments  of  mukj  must  unite  in 
the  work :  Bxpiusnob  most  guide  their  labour :  Tim  must 
bring  it  to  perfection :  And  the  nwuNO  of  inconTcniencee  must 
correct  the  mistakes  which  they  inevUaSlj/  fall  into,  in  their  ilxat 
trials  and  experiments/'*  These  jndidoas  reflections  contain 
a  lesson  of  moderation  to  all  the  sincere  lorers  of  the  union, 
and  ought  to  put  them  upon  their. guard  against  hasarding 
anarohji  civil  war,  a  perpetual  alienation  of  the  states  from 
eadi  otiier,  and  perhaps  the  military  despotism  of  a  rietorious 
demagogue,  in  the  pursuit  of  what  they  are  not  likely  to  obtain, 
but*  from  Tn»  and  BXPSBntNOi.  It  may  be'in  me  a  defect  of 
political  fortitude,  but  I  acknowledge  that  I  cannot  entertain 
an  equal  tranquillity  with  tiiose  who  affect  to  treat  the  dangers 
of  a  longer  continuance  in  our  present  situation  as  imaginary. 
A  NATION  without  a  national  oovBRNMiNT,  is  an  awfld  spec* 
tacle,  The  establishment  of  a  constitution,  in  time  of  profound 
peace,  by  the  yolantary  consent  of  a  whole  people,  is  a  Faonior, 
to  the  completion  of  which  I  look  forward  with  trembling 
anxiety.  *  In  so  arduous  an  enterprise,  I  can  reconcile  it  to  no 
rules  of  prudence  to  let  go  the  hold  we  now  have,  upon  seren 
out  of  the  thirteen  states ;  and  after  having  passed  over  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  the  ground,  to  re-commence  the  course.  I 
dread  the  more  the  consequences  of  new  attempts,  because  I 
KNOW  that  POWBitruL  INDIVIDUALS,  in  this  and  in  other  states, 
are  enemies  to  a  general  national  government  in  every  possible 
shape. 

FUBLIUS. 
*  Hume*!  Ebmjs,  toL  1,  page  128.— The  riae  of  arts  and  soieneea. 
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The  TsxT  in  the  copies  as  recited  and  eorreeted  by  Hamilton  and  Madi* 
ion  oollated  with  a  reprint,  purporting  to  be  from  the  Easaya  aa  printed 
when  first  issued,  in  the  Ghizettea.  The  first  quoted  passages  are  from  the 
revised  eopietj  being  eubetitiutee  for  the  quoted  passages  in  the  BeprifU. 

Na  L  Page  4S.  For ;  AfUr/WIt  «xpeii«no»— «ft«r  m  unegnlvoeal  ezMri«iH».  For ;  mitUme 
F«derarOoT«niin«nt— MidaMMHr  F«d«nlOoTeniinent.  For;  to deoido  by  th«lr  enndaet  sml  •>• 
Mnple— by  UielreoiidaetMMl«XMnpl«tod6eld«.  For;  period^  a^ra.  For:  tbis  Idea  by  (ultfin^^ 
wlllidd.  For;  will  belfbten,  to  boighten.  Pace 00.  For;  tutinMtumotd  by  co^'HdtraiUmtJw^ 
Hon  to  the  poblto  aood  umpwpttmtd  and  wmHam$d  by  com$kferati&H»  wH  eonn^eUd  wWiOf 
pablle  irood.  For ;  oat  thto  w  mors  ardemtlt/  to  b«  wUked  fot  —bat  thlt  b  a  tkina  moro  ardantly 
to  be  wMbed.  For ;  mtran€Ou»-/hr44gn,  For ;  I  am  aware— I  am  wcilaware.  For;  **  Into  Inter* 
eeted  or  ambltlone  Tlewa,  merely  becanae  their  ettuetlons  mljrht  sol^i^t  them  to  eniiplelon,**  lea- 
tenee  tnui»poeed.  For;  ieAio4  kaaalr^tulf  tkown  tfl»i(/!  or  that  may— teUM  hat  mt§d€  <Ct  op* 
p^irttnef,  or  mttf.  For ;  woald  always  ftimlah— woald  fbmlah  For ;  hawf9^  teM  pertauiaeaV 
oHug  in  tk€  right— %o  those,  leAo  t^  mmt  eo  much  penuad&d  iff  thstr  being  in  ths  right,  in  mM 
etmtro9sr§if  nif  01.  For ;  are  actuated— vn  it^tume^d.  For ;  And  jtXjmtt  an  Vkege  9enUmmdt 
mnU  appetir  Ut  emndid  m«M— And  vet  JUmmmt  Jtut  the&4  eetitimmtta  will  be  uUowed  to  be. 
For;  Ibnd  of  power— fond  oidempntio  power.  Page  OS.  For ;  appeeraness  anpeeranen  For; 
it  hme  bten  wy  nim.  Fellow  GItiaenai  to  pat  yoa— /AaM  had  /tn  eye.  my  Fellow  CItiseiiii  le 
fmtUng  yon.  Page  OS.  For;  elelm  to  ottmUion^-tAoHm  to  fnur  attention,  For;  He  open 
mrowMi—anttpenaoownlofU  I*' or;  of  the  Onnstltation— of  the  new  Onnaiitatlon.  For;  it 
mag  lhetef»re  be  ee^enital  to  emamine  p'trOeuiarlg—it  «o<UL  therehre  be  ef  nee  to  begin  by 
emtminiag  the.  For:  ThieehaU  aeeordingly be  tfone— This  shall  aoeordlngly  oonstitnte  the 
sati|)eei  of  mr  next  address. 

Mo.  II.  Page  04.  For;  When  the  people  of  Ameriea  relleet  thet  the  question  now  sabmll- 
ted  tn  their  determinetloo.  Is  one  of  the  mnet  Important  thet  has  engaged,  or  can  well  engsgs 
their  attention,  the  propriety  of  their  taking  a  Tory  oomprehenslTe,  as  well  as  a  Terr  senoos 
▼lew  nf  It,  mmt  be  evident— When  the  people  of  Ameriea  reflect  that  they  are  now  called  upon 
to  decide  a  ooestlon,  which  In  Its  eonaeqoences  most  nroTs  one  ef  the  moet  important  that 
ever  engaged  their  attention,  the  pntpriety  of  their  taxing  a  Tery  comprehenslTe,  as  well  as  a 
irery  serlons  Tiew  of  It,  will  be  evident  For;  than  thaC  or  that.  Psge  OS.  For;  manv  d 
fAem— many  of  their  oiiieene.  For;  tried  the  eoute  of  men— tried  the  mIncEs  and  hearle  of 
men.  Psge  07.  For:  paeeion—paeeione.  For;  But  ae  hue  been  already  remarked^But 
thie  {tte  wae  remarked  in  the  Jbregoktg  nmmber  ^thie  ptper.)  For;  /h»Mt  the  nndqe 
—or  the  nndne.  For;  the  great  mi^rltr  ressoned— the  great  nuyority  of  fA^  people  reas- 
oned. Paffs  08l  For;  such  meaenree  etuy—imly  sileh  meesnres  omitted— alter,  grant  and 
weighty  reasons— which  I  shall  endeavor  to  derelop  and  explain  In  some  ensning  papers. 

Na  IIL  Psge  60.  For;  any  erroneons— nil  erroneons.  For;  as  sgalnst  dangers  srWiiig 
from  dooMstic  canses— as  ttwn  dangers  of  the  like  kinti  arising  ftt>m  domestic  caosea.  Page  Si. 
For;  or  m^y  happen— or  «sill  happen.  For ;  baa  the  additional  dronmetanee.  has  In  addition^ 
the  elrenmstance  omitted  after,  **  distinct  oonfbderadea**— fbr  this  opinion  varloos  reasons  nay 
be  assigned.  For ;  When  once— Asccnmm  when  once.  For ;  town  or  otmnly— town  or  oowUrir. 
PageM.  For;  <oCAeef4er  nations— toother  nations.  For;  to  otir«le»w— to  ne.  For;  Under 
the  national— Recanse.  nader  the  national  For ;  The  pronpeet— JlsnaMe  the  prospect.  Fot 
temptsMofM— trmpteftrm.  For;  (f  eeen  Beeemee  ewen  if.  Pace  68.  For;  snch  vMencce— 
B^oauee  soch  Tloiencea.  For ;  oeeatdnmed  oeueed.  For ;  proamsed~-t>oe»niinned.  For ;  Irrl* 
taUone— irrltatloo.    For ;  In  a  capacity  to  act  wifh  clrenmepieiion—im  capacity  to  eat  adeieedn/^ 

Na  IV.  Puce  6R.  For;  proposed  Oonfedersclee— proposed  Utile  Confederacies.  Page  6a 
For;  not  eanetioued— not  eaneH/led,  For;  moei  prevalent— «u>re  prevalent.  For;  seetlssi 
flnnrish  in  our  hande—eee  it  floorish.  Page  07.  F«>r ;  lUte  considerations— eiteA  like  eoneldera- 
tlons.    Page  68.    For;  will,  In  a  manner- will,  aa  It  were.    Fur;  and  If  we  are  wise,  the  tl&e 
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olb^.    Jut;  UiiiH  p.  _.        .    ..    __       ..._..._.  ._..    .  .    

vuulA  hiva  10  rrifulaiB  lu  mmiuum  with  Hinlnnar*— MBuId  Iuiil'  It*  euuiuiacau  villi  lurelgoen 
bi  nnlita.     l^iwa  U     Tiv:  ehmnotrr—ahmncttra, 

Vo-VlVmlt.  Furithitwont— lbli/t>;>rf.  Benlane*  brilaDlnKr  "UlhawtBtatoohouM 
dlhor  b*  wkiilly  dbaaluxl,"  iniUHiuaiii].  Vuita  li.  Vm  ;  N't  wny  arb—lt  U  nut,  wa  ma;  uk. 
l^ir:  KunUUItm — KqablMnw  Fur;  ■»!  tint  ibar  ars  at  eaaaa  lltiils— uiul  op*  of  man* 
Uabla.  IluDu.  Vur;  a.<l  >i>(hi<i-«ih1(*  ITur:  U«(  haunlity-IUf  liaucktjr.  Vor:  TMhir 
aaUoiH  luva  Ihmb  uiura-ITaw  iuUl..i>Luann!><il>«i,  lun  bran  uora.    OmflUd  m  Vh«  61, 

out  tliiilr  Biment.  Tbalut  irar  bnl  two  balWHii  Bribitii  andapalnannuicftoniLka  BUaupUef 
lbs  Eovlt^  uiarobuu,  1«  nrwHiiiu  an  ItlMt  Inda  irllb  tba  BuDtili  uuln.  Tba«>  BaJuUiUbU 
wkUmii  an  UkIiuu-I,  pnMussdMrarilkaDO  tba  putsf  tlw  BpanlardL  tuwinli  Uia  aubjaoia  at 
Riaal  Briuin  whioU  wara  nol  murajuall Uabla;  bauiiaatbaTai«<)l<dlhab.<uni1>oCaJiut  ratal- 
UUsD,aiid  mn  cbarimbla  MUi  lubumiuili/ andcruisllir.  Uanr  vrUBSncHab  wbg  van  Ukaa 

(jklr.luf  riiniiuiiaDt.  Uu>  Imiucaiii  wen  aftariiirbllaeutihiHadMl  witb  Uw  (UlKy  In  ludlHilinliuiW 
ponlibiiuiiL    Tba  wnplalnU  of  tba  nu-nbanb  kindlail  ■  Tliilaul  Hum  IhniBfhuBt  tba  uUdb, 

la  tba  HlnlilTT-  Lalunaf  raprlul  war*  inntwl  anil  iwirriuusa;  Hblob  In  lu  WDiequaneaa 
DvtnhKw  .11  iha  (lllaiKiri  ihm  bm  twanly  jwa  Wl<-n  bad  btn  r.inniH]  wlUiiaDiuliia  aiixwu- 
UuBiuf  UmnutUiwlliiliilftulu.    I'uri  auJ  U*  anla-awf  avfte.    Taia  B8.    Ft»;  UannatH- 

Nu.  VIL  haftattS.  for;  Uia  auti«  soDld  bars— snnld  thi  BtaMahaTC  Fori  dllKiKnea— 
dmnrneai.  Paca  M.  Far ;  bg  tba  traaly  at  prioa— (a  Uii  ttauy  at  ntioa.  Fur :  tba  £raU4 
MUu*  kuM  tiuidt  MHlDU-ilia  euua  wblch  nuda  tba  eutbm.    fop  A.    Fur;  tha  laiiill— tba 

land.    ¥ur :  anallnr~^nd  Ikt  cUlr.    I-a(iaS8.    For :  would  ba  Bi|Hiaad~        

Par;  In  Ma  HpgilinnnI— a/WH  enirriiwnl.  Fur;  Tbeir  tnlami  wniild 
pliluinc  Biuaa  ■  praiait  (ur  wllbb4AdlnK— Tbrlr  nfuul  wonlil  ba  tw  pJio 
Hiinelalrliu  Blalaa  In  wi'libuld.    Niita  In  raurint  stnlttad  ta  Fan  SS. 

No.  Via  l-ava  H.    F<>r;aaU'     ' 


mUeiMi  ■■rvfianduB— ooteniJ  praeaaUan.  For;  Thlt  (MkriMM,  Anm  tba  rrrr  jb-n  nf  Iba 
nn-pualtlua  la  a(  <>aat  pntlilaaiaUcal  and  naavtUla— Ttacll  axlalaoo,  buwaiar.  ttuui  tbaBary 
lanu  i>r  Iba  prnpnaltlun  It,  al  nsaf  prablaraatliitf  and  uu-analB.  Pifa  M  Far ;  Ihuy  wauld  ba 
oiUpai/— tliay  wuuUI ba  ■wuafUaMd.  fucaH.  For;  b«  llltaly— batbaMdrallkaly.  Fur;  d*- 
tftwidyVoM  lateii laHtt—dnmttAvm  nijiMiHd  sr  apaeiJaHM.  Far;  bjr  war  Drublaeliaa— br 
wavufubiHUluntDliWK  Paul' H.  For;  wkleAbvAaittiiulliHt  baaidum  a>p>vd  tu  Innalana 
"  •Ampetjdbi/ihMHiMimlffJiiUnialiHtiulaiiJi^li^         Fur;  FoibldasuDMUUmi 


^.—.—^ .^—^ ^~    --.,  _w  uatural  atranfrtb  uf  tba  at 

Fur;  UtBHglt  <l  muv— oiin'.    For;  will  tia  Btlarly  lasompaUnl  Kitb 

tiubitlUbtuiuibUlainjbrar    Mait  aantanaa  tnupnaad    Far;  *«—  _ _ 

Onaltladi  Tban  b>allaaB,Slr  a  l«i|  tlmapall  lltlM  iu>iii  Air  tba  oparatliw  of  Uia  tilliar  naiai^ 
wblab  bar*  barn  tBomanUd  a*  Ui*  ounaqaaoen  at  Inlaraal  war.  ffaU  eiolltad.  Paw  M, 
jTsIa  Hiiltlail.  Fm;  If  S-IUiiH  hia.—Uiiit  Utt  s»nl'vr«.  Urludn  bad  Fur ;  at  tbU  dij  it 
-^BttlikOV'  Vur;H<kliwibiBi-tbdklB|diHii.  For;  *ai-n.illu— srfutlK.  For;  tiiiuwut 
lii>n«nwHW— 4«dalinniirIU»iitlhKlnlarwUi>Eldita.  Pa^aVS.  Far:  Ibal  nsH  Oll-UnlitU. 
Far:  would  (Am  qulskj]r-woBld«aliiklT.    rot;pn4pHU~Jormi. 

Ha  IX  Pa««lT.  Fur:  ki'pt  parpetuallr  >ll>r>Ui>c-k.pt  111  a  .lata  of  p>n»tiia1  rlbrallsB. 
PtiaM.  Fur;  •rriH— «■»>.«.  Far;  IrlaBd>i/llb»nT~rrl4indt  la  tlbcrty.  Paga  99.  Far;r>. 
Off *>  biB  Iduaa-lajta  bla  Ideaa.  Na>a  to  pan  IM.  i^tUlu  i.mittad.  Fuio  luT  ror;  lu  oro- 
di»»— to  ui'iita.    Pan  I  lie.    Yoi ;  urlf—citllUiiL 

Ns.  X.  Fan  iwi:     Fai;alaw  Mlf-laa*  tuUf.     Faf*  m.     Far :  of  nraniniaBl— itf  lb* 

BiarflDBBt.  FirolOI.  Fur;/.'nn  ibamlaoblalhurikiiilaB-jtvthBnili^abof  ftoUsB.  Pbm 
L  Fur:  Doaa  lUi  •draBtan— Dnaa  M«  tdnaiaM 
Ho.  XL  Pan  111.  FurHuak  tarwanl  with  ulahl  Balliiltad*— loot  Airwacd  to  wh«t  tUa 
aoaBiTT  b  oapaMt  uttHMunlai  with  palnlBl  •altsluda.  Fan  114.  Far ;  thb  voold  bmom  tt«* 
tba-Jbr,  ananr  Ua.  F.VI  Oi*  wlB^oa-tba  wlna  fty  wblsh.  For;  varaar  IB  mnilatr  of 
wtpaaBntunet— waiiiartoaBiutaMapolley  w  DBnIandly  U  oar  pmapaillj  la  a  vtilatT  at 
wsya.  For:  Impottuo*  *> '■■|r  mmttyiauiriiit  natlim  vt  the  maikau  of— Imporbuaa  af  tba 
luarkalaof  Fvr;  tu  ramala  In  tbla  dlapoaltjoa— uiivmalnaa,  to  aar  DLanCtatnrlni  nation, 
.  P^tallS,  For:  ui<?paiitBr1uilB— BWlula.  Pagalll  Far;  a  HuHriablDa— anif  a  Oourbtalna. 
Paf^lll.  Fur;lb«£nt«(-lba  VaatfT*  Lakaa.  Pa(a  IIS.  Fur;  aad  tba  eoulncliavaH  nt 
Ibal  ipadaa  of  oampHrca  u  tba  praaparllr  at  a  nary,  ai*  poinla  too  nuBlfeat  to  raqnlp  a  par* 
tlauhir  aluddaUun-^OM  nolTHulraapartlodlar  aluoldatlon,  lao  UBara  than  Qa  eonduotvrBaaa 
dflbataiiaataaur  unuiioarou  lu  tba  pruBpatJI]' of  nnHf.  Paita  IIL  Foi;  nawapapar  dlMua> 
mlau— fi  HWtpapar  dlaoDBiloB. 

No.  211.  Pun  111.  For :  A  prttpmnu  eummarM— tba  pntparUt  id 
obagnal*-lha  obaanala.    For;   b)  tba  antlra  MtUfcolduu— Co  Ha  ai 
..  ,„..v — ..     /..K-.-Y.    for:  baUa^Ht-^Aaal     PtnlU.     Fo-- 
iatniftaa4— ooolnbaod  tnula.     Pan  IM. 


FatjUlvbrook—fUbnKik.    For:  ba  Ha&«t-^  Aaal     PtnlU.     Vat-.l 
InUd.    For; "         --.J. 


aiui  mmplpyiil.  nlcbt— aUllaB*dulUa»4nli>ut«g/<wpepM.  For;  oa  odMniug 
wtigUtorlngHiU.  For;  InBrittln  tbtprupartloBlKIIll  fnatar— IB  BrlttlB  thay  «« 
BropertlaD.*  JVai<  amlilad.  IT  inr  nauiurr  baiiibl  Ibti  tmaaBt  to  Iwontj  par  -- 
Im.    For;  aHHnffaatoMarallo-O'iwii'iralto.   F^r;  mar,  tt  a  low  Hunpiitili^n 


'(0  (Aa  ratio— nwn  a  ratio.   Fur;  mar,  at  a  low  Hunniitillan  liacaUma 
■t.    Furibvalthor  lOelsl)'— butltbuf  Uatuolalf.    For ;  ■»  (Ua  i  irir 
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oooAntd. 


doubted -wblsl 


a/nAByortlKiMdtlMt*— or  lb*  rMlttr  of  tbov  drtHU.  For;  p«>rf*— oaMn.  Pw*  U 
Pnci  t&IMT«l«>»iiM-tka«rK^iiK>lnI«L  rori  ofHtsH-olnUot.  Pin  lU  Fnr; 
OimniDuit-OanniiiHiiL    Pain  143.    Par;ill11*dh*n-*UII  wWidban.    Foe;  UMlrolan 

u«— M« nbMriai en.    I'nge  lU.    Furj  wA'uA  tUgpuHS-lAiil  dlipoMii.    Ptge  K'     " * — 


pmni  pirW-'.'Iiikun  p.(r(«.  Fnr ;  tn  Iha  m 
iJiirUr  llui  hupiwnod  Is  nrotuJL  In  Ibu  nithm 
' -'-'-- '—for  lb- rsoreliH- «( 


dl  for  Lho  uiorclH  cf  fiuiloBi  vlowa,  oF  pnrilnlity.  niirlaf  npbnwlun-l 
tIhwi,  or  Imrtlalltr,  uid  of  opnrfflBlun,  Jn  Iht  uuorKr  tUBtlupMnod 

stuD^    F*«1ML    For; ■tMbBted—wlK* ff Bttrlbnud.    Far:Uw 

NbXVITf^IU.    Fur;b»aF|»]-b>ll*'UfMur(«I.    P.^  IH.    For:  ii 
'1*  UoH  pMHTf.    Fii«  IHi    Por;  h>  Inpnw  upsn — tu  tmpnuliv  □[ 


IIB.XTUI.  Fin  lU.  For:  from  Iho  boM  tTuimlltod  HoonBU—t'om  til*  bell  oeoHiti 
ImunOKA  PHalN.  For:  Ebg  wnjtiW-tlie  >M'/i:a''.  Pue  LM.  Fnr-,  had  In  Ant  broooM 
— lud  beeoDO,  Id  hoL  For:  wba  KonUv— vbo  Iffl  HcnUr.  I'lifn  111.  Fori  that  Uh 
BMBBmiiDliwMelirtmalnDrUilaanriu.KTinllMnlliiMo  an  « Jinp«rfHl-th>l  I'loli  Hspeitast 
BMHiuwalinmilaortblteuHinupiilltlgalflibTio     Fan  IBS.    For :  UlosnwiiM— (,1na«H. 

Ho.  ZIX.  Pan  1ST.  For;  n*(D>«>-n*i'a<w,  Fur;  brtboi^-Tarthtr.  Pi«a  in.  For; 
annic— urwic    Paa  ITL    For;  »•  Ui*  ba«l—iil  thu  bnd. 

Ha-ZZ.  PmoITI.    For;dw  bM«i:iUf7-«  karadltatr-    For;  UdDdapaBdant-IUrliido- 

EnAonl.  Fit;  nitiHmtt-»mdlmc-.  Fw*  in.  Fur;  Jn  aiiMmn<nir>~ln  tDDi*  d^nA 
«:  «MrfiN«B-4ml»KWorUMasTlBn.  PaialTI.  For;  In  UfpUeo— <n  plaei. 
Ko-XXLTanlia  Fur;  wbloh  Aopkl— wUrh  Jbiwdaplstod.  Foi;  tbo  nsWtuffConM- 
•tVIsb—Uh  labtliang  CoBMa.sUtHL  For;  Bo  puvai^Bo  pow«n.  Far;  oamtltnUitBil 
BwriH-oouUlnUou]  BWfii  Pan  IT*.  ForlTha  wantnT  msb  a  rlfht  iBTolmoodoBblB 
ttrlklBf  abaurdll*— Tbira  b^  doublloM,  «  Hriklni  >baiirdUT  1b  •appaaln(  that  •  ilfbt  tt  tbia 
kind  dManotailaC  For;  annputlM  tbal  itandaniiT— of  embiariBC  uiU  aonpnaliinB.  Fnr;aoit- 
aldfnllniu  iiT  ntllltr— ««ul(l«ntlul  of  oUlltr-  Pago  Ml  For:  ilirml^  ^ilnil— J/Wl'irf 
igalnat..  Pan  181.  Far;  oroiftMt  and  otntUlmlt  noManal  woalth— orodBoi  oniKMlinvil 
waalth.    r ar  i  tlit  vmtri cmt  ttri-'t-rr  tl  Uitt  ttrnUie-Vut  ccnlracttd  dilHtt.    For ;  lAoaa 

aoqnalolad.     I't*  161    Fnr;   whlob  dM/^nl-rf— •blob  diMilbnWL      Pan  168.    Fnr;  art 
conildarad— JUoa  bttn  ocuuldannL     For;  on  Uaroalnaii-a  UmtllaaB.  ^oi;  Uu  Mmc— 

Kd.  XXII  Page  134.  For':  of  tba  oilHtng  fManl  •ralem  eainuntfd  In  tb*  lait  trnmbn 
~<itrtad»  mwuralnr  In  Ibi  *ilit1n|i  Fvlnnl  tfaUm.  Pan  IM.  For:  ooBordl^  sa  tbair 
tiart  prlvllAna  of  tirip"rinnoa — bv  »blch  tbrj  eoBMM  priTtlegta  of  aoj  (mportaiioa  to  thaiiL 
Pwa  IBI.  Tor;  >T.r  wlU  bi  ablo-irUI  mrr  b«  abla.  Faf;  OamtitHtit  bow  pwanwlr 
ib«  aafctr  ami  wr>lt>ra  nf  ib<  aoullor  itabv  dcpand  on  UohiB— Tba  tnallai  Btal^  ae»- 
aldarlBc  huw  1M11ILH7  Ibalr  aafiij' uul  wrlbra  dajHBd  DO  UbIom.  Pan  Ita  For;  TrO— 
Toti,  Pan  IW.  Vot\firHtiua*—\-ippii.  FanlW.  For ;  Ibtt  wbhih  It  la  nMMMiT  U  do— 
Ibi  di-lna  wbal  iHaj  bs  DosiaiarT.  Pan  J«a  For;  Oat  On  Inuraat'-Mi  iBtarait  For;  ud 
hU  iBtr^iuo-andT  intrirBaa.  For;  aarrapt  1  nwiUir-oampt  a  (miliar  ivnitbK.  Tor; 
nilnda  a-:li^iU-l  bj— fnlndi  mtohiMf  and  utfrfad  ij.  Fm*  1>1.  For;  illKh-d-dHlK' 
mud.  For;  the  r<Rilpartlo»-Ua  partita.  For;  ona  (HfrwMl-eBa  eovrt  Pa(B  IM.  For; 
nn  nnlfcnn— a  oBlfiirm.  For;  •irtitlim^arUiiiiiltti.  For;  tltcald  bippaa— wu  I»  hipMii. 
For;  frun  tbadvlBnaer  vltbvtalchnanlBalllotnataralljIavknplathat  BBlhorltrle  wUah 
the/  owe  th"lr  nDMnl  aiiiauinoa— HolhlBf  la  mora  nalBial  to  mv»  In  oIIIm  tban  to  look  with  po^ 
eullar  dufarnBea  loaarda  thai  Bntburlti.  For;  of  wbkb  Out  ib*  aunnad— of  vUeh  il 
it  eoinpcioMl  Fnr;  a  imtUtrntU  part— aurMt  part  For;  wboara  dthar  fm  from  am- 
naona  pippoiaeoilnii*  or  en  dlrsit  llwBualni  of  tbvin— who  oui  dinat  thamaalTa*  tt  tb*  piv 
poaaaialoninr  prooaiurlradotilaloMi     PifalM.    For;  of  UalM-arUaUiilBR. 

Mn,  XXIIL  Pan  IWL  For;  niul  tbn  onrreapomlttit— or  tba  nrrMpoodaBt  Far;  opan  to 
dIaoiwtoii-eivBjbp  dlaonaidoD.  l>ifa  I«.  Far;  inoaa  nMttb  ■HW»*ooBBlltod-M«  aMaiM 
oomaalttnL  Paga  Ite  Fi>r:  ■I'JUmvf-aorox^Wt-il  Fnr ;  In  rMJMOl  lo-a>  (o  all.  hn 
IH.  For;  <>frw(irfwlih-l<KiXii>>lth.  F«:  huhJiI  AoMftM  •Mirtxji.aeMma^HSr 
onmdmir  It  tba*  haA  oobUbhI  thanarlita  la  ihairiiis— mdU  ta  toM  caBPiMd  thtinaalTaa  10 
■bM>lB»  Far;  HiUooa!  oMiaania— Natlniul  iDiUHta  raaalta  Fot ;  ta aoaaaptlUa  •f-wn 
»« eBicrpMMa oC  For:  It  waanbnaa  at  («•  ataMforri^Mir  HittNeaJ  eraid  lb*  taaata  i4 
Ih  ar— If  w*  •mbriB*  tba  i*ii>ta  of  thoao  oba  vnpoaa  tha  tdopasi  af  lb*  propoaad  OooaUtii- 
U«l.  M  tha  atBBdard  of  aar  DaHUoal  mad. 

Nn.XXIV.  1-in'wi.  frnr;  wt(a*  <«  that  pmper-wMol,  f//Miim(rtHd«HfU,lt  Hfi, 
that  proper.  Piga  Wt.  Fnr;  anlnitnUUarv  aituMatmtBft— a^aat  tb*  t4tpi%g  up  o/lraofw 
Hote.  Pantos.  Pnr;  nihar  atatr«.n<i-l  tberr  UinitllnUuna— other  l)tal(«,aiwi|rfUa>re^it0, 
■'—  ^TOKOTttg   U«H   i^manri  lo  bt  the— r«(fnrrfi«a  lilaM 


iMm  uT  Lttli  mna  on  naif  ba  rimllaand  on  Lk>  XypaUMU  tf  a  piMbublllif ,  *t  tiul—Vlw 
tuppefd  uUlltr  of  ■  pniyaii  uftbli  kind  cm  anlT  biiAmiulid  eu  Ut  tuppatid  probatiaUt/ er 
■CIruL  F«:  ODoldiliUUBMlv-wouItltiklallllinH.  Pigg  1119.  Fmi  baw  UD»intJ  ur* 
^■nliuiBt  prarlilau—buw  biwiiuI  pinhnbiiit  ut«*l(l«u  an. 

Nu.  XXVL  Pi«*  Cia.  Fof ;  lunll;  (a  luiin  btm  aipHhid-hirdlT  lo  «*  >i|>«iU<l  Fnr ; 
tb.f  icfHty  ilHdetd— wMlvJutf^Mtf,     Pus  lit.    Fur;  mIIuB  trum  wAd<A— naUuo  Ituu  ahmn. 

nwHWwr— cUBJiDiuiv.  Fur;(A«ilc4ii>iI-tba]i<cii«a(a.  PuallS  Fur;  iniuinliud  IbruUfli 
— traauiiltUi]  alang  thnui^  Pui;  parltd teUK—fttlti  via  «■'  ^ UlirntH Ivmdt.  For; 
Prgiu  Ilia  nolu—flnin  till  aulK     PuuilV.    Put ;  priHcluJ*— j»4h«Ii>/m* 

No.  XXVIt.  PttsUO.  Fur;  u»l  U«i>- uhMtkBea  U-and  oiMKnca fa.  Pi«*ni.  For; 
Ih*  principal  of  Hlilabarr—tlM  ntitelnal  irf  >lileli  raumuara.  Fat;  tnteara  Kleel— iMM  ara 
aolasL  F«i  moniiBmprituiuU»\i,tatmt>iaa~m,ttM*KitliM\iilBiaiMim.  Fgr:  pDblla  ddl- 
tvoUnt— DBbUc  soMidili  Far;iaMewur  totHtl^tbatprobablllu— loIvUrr  Uiaiproliabll- 
tiy  will  soani.  Fori  ■  SHira  trtHaal  CT*-a  uw*  wiHc  af*.  i>>|ic  Ui.  Fur;  equal  U 
— a  vwleli  Ibr.  Fur;  I  will  la  the  Ant  plao*— I  wllL  talM«iilaaa.  Fur;  will  bara  ftui  a 
Iniaafaitl  iBOuapea— wUl  vwiraUy  Ania  »«(  MlV<  iDttuaiiw,  1^  W,  Fur;  IhaaUiipadaa 
— thu  UMfpaelN.  For;  will  pcracln,  that  ir  lla  |>ow.<n  araaduilnklciwl  olth  aMoimaB 
■liarsor  imdraoa  iliar*  li(ooil  (niuBd— will  iwrorlva,  ihut  It  (ti<'n<  guad  Kr""!"!  to  uIodIsU 
upuo  a  nralaraud  paaoeaUa  axaoullon  «f  Ilia  lawi  u(  tlia  UbIub.  U  lu  powara  ara  idiulDlatDrtKl 
wllb  a  annniiiii  aluira  of  iiruilaaaa. 

NaXXVUL  PainKia,  Far;  vfular  M4  MoMaUyat-batMiwaaltalail  lo.  Far;  wIKmhii. 
UmM  rWif— Mill  wucllinH  oWa*.    Pap' Wl  For;  np/mWair— rt/irHir'nir.     Pam  HT.   Fur; 

arparalluB  uT  Iha  •iMtaa,  For;  ■»■  altar  all  Utonljr-and  altaf  all.  oDl/.  For ;  an  liillDllaljr— 
liiBalislr.     Piicam.    Fur:  r<>nlin  numa— t-rvluncvwar. 

Ha.  XXIX.  Pace  SKI.    Ard.rilni:  (0  Ila|.Hul,N».  U.    Pan  It  I.    For;  U  «<«p1an_Ui  U< 

Stna  ^Om  (VnvMKlna.  Fiw;  la  Lba  aame  twlj'  uuf  h(,  aa  &r  aa  peialbli  liilakc  a»a)>  Ilia  la - 
iBBBMBi  aad  Iba  pretait— la  tha  bsd>  la  whuM  ura  Uw  prauaUi'D  of  Iba  Suu  la  suBimlUad, 
•Hcbl.cta.  Far;  br  inqalrlw  fia  aid  ur  iha  roui  eoHiitTUa— fur  »lllniDiii  tha  roaaa  cum- 
tiTVa.  Pica  lai  Fur;  adruBilltHary  nuBBur—Mli  tniuiiu.r.  Fur;  I'udaral  LadtlNiun  un 
Um  auMcct-FadanJ  LsilalatBiv /rmH  M4a  aui4  oo  IbaaablacL  Fur ;  iwr  »  wwt  w  ana  <i 
wwUt-w (HK  a waail!-  I*mrlil  Fur;  aharluT  ■mllllun  ul  inHiiula— aliurtol  ilia  wliulc  m- 
btnaaerUiaclvllaaUibllakuiaBUiitallibcauin,  For;  modanlr  (faa-mudaiaia  lolMf.  Pan 
U&.  Fur;  irrUuUd  <u  l^«a  riqitirid  to  •.uifir««l'«-lrrlMU-.1  iy  btl«e  """'^  •¥><«  la  vadf  • 
l"l«,  For;  andtnntaUiaoi— •ndtomakatliaBi.  Piaa  IH.  For ;  stolaiKH— •lotaaoa.  (Zju( 
fwnvraii*  <■  Jt^rM  unlUrd  In  P*  a  iM.) 

]!ro.XXX.  Pwcnr.  FM;H|ipl}<M'FaTMiK-aiipplT</».  Fa«aSS».  Fur;  o^iw/difUr 
—amplu.  FauSH;  For:  (mlBtlncibl«-l'<rJ-iVt>t&  PatcvMI.  F..r ;  <f>i/»f  diiUu— 'inpoal 
duUu*.  PagaHl.  For:  imaMiiff  »»IU  w^auM'WIy  Nits/a>idi/u>»nmf^a.=ta— orauiMv 
ntiifini4t^oinuKM^1i^taaol1a^byUiini?natMoHiv  Fur;  iDa«M(A<'irMHiiefnH 
>r  Ob  BwHs  orMlUtm*  004  rwllaid  in  rfuiaHcu— (a  ~f  loiJlard  In  .tmu^-a,  cia. 

Mil  XXXI.  I<a«a  MS.  For;  ora  wA  iTlrKl-ara  *a(  ioeb  dlr-cL  PainU*.  For:lnM- 
MH  /-em  (Aa  a/^irlUotu  laUcA  iltrl/  «<'•  rfi'a«/-[u  rrlrlculn  lUetf/ntn  H*  pn-i-lrriUll 
IiJb  vA(<ih  4t  Aui  »  ruiAJii  u<JceTilu>-«il.    Paijo  217.    Fur;  nalura  u«if  ciluul— uluiu  u>- 

*'  No.  ZXXII.  Paca  Ml.    For;  agBaaqBaDcaa  U  tba  Blala  OoTHinHBti  wblak  aaam  b>  ba  an- 

Kbaodcd— wnaaauaasea  wblcb  Mcm  tu  ba  ■ninbaBdrd  Ui  Eba  Blaia  UoTaramaBta.  Fan  Kl. 
■iJtJfllKMU-U  la  it  dadutid.  Paca  IH.  For;  wb/  nc  It  nut  kift-ti*r «*  tew 
U  For;  that  ■  hirtbar-lbat  llHU  a  hirUiar.  For;  Bula  ajratom  BUU  *7aUnM.  PafcML 
For;  bnutM^I'*— liiulu. 

H0.XXZI1L  FicaSU.  For:  Tba  naldiic  uT  tba  anramant  MnUaat  Ac  pnTWaMoftlic 
CuAiUtBtloa  U  nuact  tu  laiatloa  la  InpaAad  upua  tba  fullDwIiif  elanaaiL  fnia  panfraph 
nmltud  In  BapilBi.)  Foe;  Brat  Article  aoiburlua— tba  Uni  ArtloUof  tba  plu  nndar  cowMar*- 
llua  autboriua.  For;  awniH— aourM  Pan  ISCL  For ;  a  laat  of  tba  trna  nalar*-«  laat  br 
wUch  tu  Jodn  of  tba  tna  Mtara.  PaiaHH.  For ;  IT  tbara £a— IT  tbara  la.  Pifa  ZIT,  Fat; 
Ma  OonatltatloD— Ita  ConallEBilon.  Pags  lU.  Fori  *£ro0aUfW— A^  abn^atliv.  Fn;ufa 
puwar— uf  puwar.    Pub  UB.    Fur;  of  aiMa-of  Ut  But*. 

Na.  XXXI7.  P«IW.  ror;ladaHlr>iw-t(iadvail.  Pan  ttO.  For ; TBinmA-TaiVTA. 
FitiaM).  Tm;  pliivtt*-ataa»i  IMgU.  ParaWI.  For;  If  wa  miut  ba  uUKhJ  bi  aietad 
tblipolot— [toaibaaoBtrarr,  waoB(blia*uHd  Ibli  pvlnL  Pafo  ML  For;  would  ulrwdw 
—would  an  aaos.  For;  tttuU  ^a  to  oalaalaia— M  in  calaolata.  Fur:  whiah  nlula— wblab 
(UvratnNM  War;  .Mdialan-Ji'iUalal.  Ft:*iU.  Fot;  BBtlatoalabafltaw-UBt  lat  na 
odMrti  Far;  atptBdltai>*— aiMadltarMi  Fuf;  %ilUlait^4aBan  (na  timrfraif  Hwiann^ 
ppimdi.  Fori  Ir  llounolbad*Bladlob*BjBal  prlBdpla,tballBtMinili(«ooBatltutiuaor|aT- 
r J...  — L.    .-J . "— immuBlBirpoaurltr  aawr" ' 


ouibi.  PanUI.  Fur;  aurittaBUun— irtblaprluolplabuB  J«alDiia,uuiittaoilu.  Fw;uiwml- 

UaaurdoJIan-twohnnririHl  tboBMndponnila.  PaiioUi  For;  tiPlmlll**^flU-hfnUMkpHH 

MaXXXT.  PhuMAi  Fur;  tbM  t£la  can  MVtr  bo  tba  (Ma— tbit  Ihar  ein  iwnr  b*  carrtad 


MaXXXT.  pHuMd  Fur;  tbM  tflacanMVtrbutbatMa— tbitlhar  a 

-- --Toatahnclb.    Fur;  aaPB*  fa  £tffi«-«M>lli  bapat^    p,_  lu,     » 

.    PafBlO.    Fur;  aail  frnmaiTnttrilbtiropertloDbF 


lotuanMtalaivtta.    Bur:  una  la  iiail^-vimU  bmt,    PuaMI.    FoT;iiua<Bal 
ualanT.    P«  -  ■"     ~ •  "- " ■'— ' "■ '— 


M  Itkalv  thaa  aoma  otbar  auws  apaadllT  tu  baenma  In  any  onaaldanM*  dafrv*— aad  U  But 

IlkalY  apaadllr  to  ba.  tu  urr'OMtent.  PanW  For;  migUbifH-woiMbigiL  Peita 
H».  Fur:  bablUarilb-babltalallla.  Pan  till.  For;  (kuM^fufaaracrM-attlUoiuofaona. 
Pan  ITI,    Far;  anumf    Muaaa.    For;  eomiini»llt-m>oiitr 

1(0.  XXXVL  Pa^a  ilO.    For;  fxw-JtnH    Pb«<i  IH.    Fvr;  ilUmld  bt  Judgti  tifin^iiii 


OOlLtTWD  TBXn.  66  > 

Kr;  Ml*  l<rtiMr~nT  U«K  brbMr.  l>v**n.  Far ;  Uw  flm  li.  thrt  lb* Htnil MwdM  v« 
tb*  ponir,  DM*  b*  (Band  both  MOVMluit  mH  ■HMarr— Ik*  lint  li,  tkt  Ik*  nanlH  at  that 
|Mwn,ire«'rlitM>t,wlll  b«  pnAnkKbHHH  It  wHl^manaffiaiiHL  Pfttn.  Jvr;  It 
br  IkauUMrltr  of  Ibt  r«l(nl  mmniDKM  tb*a  11  wlU  Mt  nomId  U  b*  dMM— If  («  »<  «M« 
bT  Ui>  »t<<orltT  .r  tk*  F*d«l  ■onniMiK.  it  will  Mt  br  t<i  b*  doH. 

Ho  XXXVIL  PvalM.  Vm;  ikltfciodulvii-ibUjtnt  RHDdMlo^  For;  dupn-du- 
■nr.  Pi^n&  Fiiti*aHwr'/w">n>»>t-*>«IT*"0«*'n"n«t-  I'M*  ■*>-  For;  tkd 
•■•tal* biw-uHd  tiM  ttaUM  lav.  r^*  >et.  Foe ;  i»<M«MM(-MiMM«nA  PM*ni.  Fot; 
diandf**— iIhtuIW. 

^D.  XZXVIIL  PacaWl    Fori  (oonMlr-MTni. 

Mo.  XXXIX.  Pfft-  F*r;«raUg«  pnTMra-OMiMMIIflVii  BniWsB.  Pip  IM, 
1^ ;  ta  Av  f*«  flrfwnoWr*  ly'MtphB  VMi  CbwHtlni,  MBpiiotd  la  Bimfct  Ir  Ikl*— !•  «w>p«rd 
laa<>.j(l(f<ii«U«.  Far;  BnLUiaopoiMtoiartboeonnBaileatbapMnKiatkalrlBiMdBU 
apHltlM,  la  Iti  otdlauT  uj  BoM  Haaallal  preaHAIao,  will,  an  tk*  wlwbi,  In  ika  MnH  oT  IM 
B^  d« Jgaita  H  !■  tkH  loUUow.  a  Kafiaad  ei>r*rwiHBt~«aht  tk*  MaUond — 


lai  nr  tW  GooorimMt  as  Ikla  ilila,  aaana  to  ba  dlaOpirad  br  a  l»w  Fnlnal  feotan*  Bat 
ill  blMBlm  la  Mikana  DD(Tr4<l>blaln  anf  plan,  ud  tho  oiiandM  af  tb*  eoiarainMt  •*  Iku 
wipla,  la  tkair  ladlridnal  mjwIUa^IO  Iti  ordliurj  and  nn*  aMallalaraa>«llaM,  aHf.aa  tka 

«bri]*,de^iriiatalt,lB()ilanTBUan.  a  faUanal  OiinrnriwiiL^JPiga  *}*_  jy  i  "^J^JS^T"' 

Ho.  XL.  raca  S14  Fur ;  GonBrmailnn  ^aU  Um  fibrCw-aaiillnDMIao  at  tba  XafWoMuva 
Ofllltbaeulu     For:  lo  ba  >»iiBrrn«l-li]  £.<  conBnn«t  bjtka  fW^ 

NiiXLI.  PiuraSlt.  For;  Bsld  </r1iBU>Ha-)l«t<1  ^' rfcatorla  Pafa  MIl  For;  «Mr 
—  ■Fur.  fir;  tnauii  ao'I  ilanger-inri  lAa  dingir,  TuaML  Fnri  mliftm—Ou  mbteaai. 
Fan  ft*,  fvt;  if  llii-r  hare— atid  ir  Ihaj  bara.  Fan  NO.  Fe*  |  oaf  bt  almoit  ainy  ataiiit 
ki.    Fur:  oft(«u-oft)n:l. 

Ho.  JCLII.  Fanfel.    For;  no fHithar-na fortbar. 

No,  XLIII.  Fan  MT.    For ;  Eoumlad  on  acb— fsaBded  «  ordtanrw  ada 

No.  XLIT.  Pan  KM.  For:  lual  pr<>dDea-iu«  prodoM.  Pm  HI,  Onlttad  U  Saprint 
nnar.tkaOonraniant  oT  tb*  Unlud  SULaa-if  (una*  •KpnWawU  ar^liM-lk'ray.  Far:  7«t 
OB  aUr  iBTOitlfaUnn  of  Itoi  luttb—tt  abtiaAvi  akm,  no  partaan  appiar  y»>  aa  a tir  laraa- 
tlnUiingi'tE.  no  part  can  appear.    PaisBM,    For:  dLi-.lnoIlM*— dWUaoMoia, 

KO.XLV.  PairHt    For;  wnnid  Bat  Avn- ■  oumpirliifl— waaU  not  ba  a  aomparlaoa. 

Ko.  XLYL  PocaUB.  Fn ;  l«lilitf«t  with  dlffomiit  |»«*n-ofaMUMrf  wTlk  dMWmt 
Mw.m.     ruoMT.    Fur;  oix^&aaUj-tadUfbiKillT.    F.T ;  laaiabwi af Wj Coniraaa    ma— 

No.  XLVIL  PafaWO.     for;  praragatlTO  or  pardantnf— ptan^Ta  oTjMrtfM.    ditto— 

Hol  ZLTIIt.  PhoSU  Omitted  altar.  tnalUplIM  Mlboat  aad.  /aifpU  jfwl  A  wUmn 
ht trm-t Btll—n  ullQlm ikartd  la.  or ittn  aUtmllr*  la,  tin  amr—  afpatUt  KJmmimnMaiu. 

Ho.  XLIX.  Panm.    For;  aartlo>pn>liiMlB|t-wrt>IMli(  parlba. 

No-L.  P^aUO.  FW;  wbU  ptaeall  Ib— wblckplM*  i*iir*V.IHnl>.  Pi«a  AM.  For; 
powarlBI  hatlonabacmdaalt^— pownrfnl  bBllaaioi-parMatbaiiadBallr.  Far ;  wtthla  aymc- 
UauMa  nbtra— witbia  *  praoUtal  »h«ra. 

Ho-Lr.  Pa(a«M.  For;  Ail^M  tolbaaa— ITwIfrlkaaB.  FanM.  Far:  Mav tirf (a^ 
ttyafti— halBn  al  w4  tat  oaiy.    Pa(a  «(.    Foc',  witk  ana*  aikor— wllk  Oa  otbar.    Pifa 

'  Ho.  ill  iLPaiB  M».  For:  tlionM«-tbafarfrns>.  Fiwadll  Tor;  a 
laanaota,  Fafa  4lt— For :  aaau  inUraal-wiaa  lataraaL  Fua  U4.  For ;  pi 
piH^lar  broaiMiB.    Ph»4UL    For;  Ubfl-" "•— ^ 


aaaaaiarT.    Tba  fanaral  fBaa  of  Ibr  oaaaefT. 
■-•— — ■—  ■-  -■-„  ^, 


K  at  br  Ika  oparadana  *r  tatuurr  or 


-..-^  _ ,.  . -_^-.  ....,, .    Tba  artaf  war  traakaa  ftncral  pHadpIv  nf 

orfaaliailiiB,  nwramaat.  aed  dlielpllBa,  wblsb  apply  SBlTomUj- Th«  obarmUoM  madoo*  tba 
Rtllaoi  nt  laiaUne,  applf  wllb  pratw  htm  to  ib*  oaaa  of  tb*  mllUla.  For,  kowOTir  dIflWont 
tba  mlaa  vT  dlislpllao  mar  bo  lb  dllbraat  Stota,  tbar  an  tb*  mo*  tbnniboat  aaab  pudealar 
BiaU;aad  d«pa..d  oa  alVaamatansaa  wbkh  ma  difar  bat  UMo la  dUWoat parti  «/tba nA 

Ko.  LVIL  PafalML    For;  ieaa«f*>aBTawid  aapreptaaMfcrtaai    rpaa af  ataaaiWr *»1 

DBpmplIlaBa  hnana.     PacadM.     For:  IbXr (Bror-Oa CiTar      PandtT.     For;  iwa-aaOT. 

FanM.    For;  haailrad— Awsdnd*    PiiadM    For;  aalaw  haptMaaaaa-aalaabaBaM-a. 

HiL  LTIIL    Fa«al41.    For,  wklabll  »**aM*-«btab  Ir  MUM.     Pi«a  4M.    Far;  lb* 

paalar  BBuibur— tba  fnaiw  annbar  tfmmtttrt. 

Ro.  LIX.  FacB  44f.  Far;  rapdril  a  drpartnra— raurd  aad  pamd  ■  dapartaia.  Fori 
b^o*  ttn  >ipplleai4t-htn  boaa  alitan  apnllaabla.  For;  or  filled  mn^JM  awl  i  (•■ 
fwaad.  P*(*  «BL  For;  wllbaet  any  moilTa  to  laaomnwid  Ibrlr  admMoa  Uto  lb* 
antom.  (^nallj  aofPBt  witb  thabwhlob  nut  Bbt*  rrfolatod  lb*  oanriaat  of  tb*  oannnliaa.  In 
lo  tba  fbtmatloB  of  lb*  Btaata— wlUoat  anr  matlTa  •qaallr  aofaat  witb  tbat  wblak 
r*  frnlaMd  thr  onndiM  of  tba  OonnniJaaln  ratpont  to  tb*  Ibrmltei  of  lb*  Maal*, 
imand  tbrlr  adrnMan  Into  Iho  antam. 


oonnimM.  FDt-Rnt'MlB  m11[y-F«r;<nr«lltT.     But  #x-aA    For ;  wUcl  aMV  jirwrww 

Ms.  LXL  I'lfiMI.  For' 1^6  Dion  suitid  oppoHn  of  Qi*  pratklnn, enntiliwd  Ib  tk« 
plu  «r  U>*  (JODnBllon  rHpwtlnd  KttMmn  m  lun  |hwhiI  In  atrouwDt  arlM  MoiMlmH  «a» 
eada  tkr  imprM*  ef  /I;  alU  Ebb  qiuliacBUsB.  bnwBftr,  (hut  It  M(hl  to  biv«  bMn  *Moin- 
pulMl  irlU  ■  dtcEtniluB,  Uut  ill  ilHtluiu  ahoiild  ba  litid  In  ih*  mbbUh  vbm  tb*  slutun 
rM(ir*--T]w  mora  uudU  oppoHm  dT  tb*  pni>Uiin  rttpteUns  lnHiimi,  aiiaiiUBad  Id  tbt  plu 
uT  OwOunvtmloll,  wbH  prwMd  In  ufyuaal,  will  tainrtluiH  eonoDila  Um  pninriaty  •■/ lAut 
nmaMMa;  vltta  Ibia  qnillBiHUal.  buttarvr,  Out  It  ODcht  la  hive  baaii  ■ooampiDlsd  wIlli  n 
ilHluUIun,Utili>lli'lw«aiI«aliuHlilbat<iiflnDiii  HinnllM  whan  tU«  tlHlvn  iflOeU,  !■>(« 
4dL  Fur;  Ibit  wblnli  la  pntpoaud— Ma  Jii(t>ii>'4 wbleh  l>  prupuwtl.  Fur:  cuiitiHw — o«ihIv, 
ragrtui    P.>r:  wblcb  wlU  nconii-wtalcta  will  rrcUI. 

Ko.  UCII.  Fan  «M.  Fmt:  (•■•'a>— Inlo.  Fac«  MI.  Foi;  inarM-niHU.  Pm»  M». 
For; 'kaeanala-nBaiwU.    PacedO.    Foriln  Ua  Amadeas  OuvenimaDte-lii  Amarteu  Oot- 

hV  LXni.  TaRallS.  Vin;  TUm  nmhrk—nUnmuk.  PNta  4TS.  9ar;  pLtm-plttt. 
Yor;  ilmicult  -it  unh  •'><'  tu  iinMrni—dlllti  ult  u>  uruMiva.  ■■Faffi  in.  Fucj  Wrlr  Ucpcutrnu- 
ll«aa— tlir  HapnaonulliHor  Ihapauplb  Pag*4lt,  Km i  Mm— Ilia />*miU.  I>ua  MO.  Fui: 
Ua/^;aluln>'«— lhtf.%ltaL<>ul>liituriM.    fnga  481    Fori  no lul— 7'A< haL 

NilLXIV.  I'aialU.  Far;  tbe  JliBlfuu— tba  JTfnlara.  Faga  4M,  F-r;  T%«  maltan- 
niaa  nulUra.  Far:  Ma  mi'la  o'^b— Iba  afifuli  n/U>  vrniAiiilioK.  Fiua  4ST.  Fnt:  dtia 
—Umt.    Fafi  488.    Fui;  Mu  Ma  lie  Mt-if*— tfaul  Iwu-iblrda.    Fi«a  VS.    Fw ;  Bet  U  auih  a 

Ha"l.x"*l'a«  4*0.  For ;  alwuM  In  Ihla  rapcu  be  thuu){bt''pnfonbla  to  tbo  plM-abuald 
IM  tbtnulil  nn-nirAla  to  tba  plan  in  tbia  rraneeL 

NuTLXVI.  l-lva  «H.  For:«llh  nslfiw  [HUB-wllti  BD  Itanaaw.  Pafa  4BT.  For: 
lb«t  ^  diiUrmining—Amt,  ol  dreldltie.    Fsn  4M9.    ¥«i-,  t.,t  iMmaUKa—lut  itmtrmlnluo. 

yint  U'lHgn—divii.  Faci/offloH-tnuaiiu.  I'tsa  4W.  For;  lA/v  A'loa-lbay  uU{  U>vf ; 
FiUL  nau*  AuH  proiad— (A-iU  liava  nruiail,  I'uni  MM-  For;  a>VHinaii<— urumuiala.  Far; 
thaslMlaBt(Aay*iM<in(utt-tl»ahnlaea/Uai^«<X*>it.  I'lgcBUL  ¥oi ;  a  giviUr  ihyw— 
vltb  fTOaWr  ihov, 

lfu.LXVII.  Fapi  Wa,    Far;  (b*  ■mnfcintDL of  nhlch  cnuMbaTo  bean  atiandnl  wHb 

or  it  than  Ibla.  Fi((e604.  Fat;  UUmpu  oi IniVM»Bt— ullinnpla  .c  enlrava^nt^jr;  Ib  ■ 
onler  l"  McnalB— IB  onl.r  <«  tmU  la  aantuiln.  Fa(»  WW.  Fur;  li  cin.j(il„i-\i  wnHnfiL 
PafaMI.    For;  thtijian—aa  OirMdlwt.*,    Fur;  to  tndW^  a  imrlty-loiil/'W  npiairtn 

Ko.LXniI.  Fa«>EOB.  Fof.  iBoBMpUtiaUdait  iiitaUeaUon.twih  omMoaUd  tutMO- 
exU—K  Ouilllod— 'M  Ma  PraUtml  -/  (Aa  UhIIvI  Sl-W..  Vtt ;  en  p-'fAiMitg-m  any 
bntllalloi.  !■•(>  am.  far;  alrtaUg  notiattl—aiinutu  bitm  ntittaaa/.  Fur;  ibal  <vicA 
.vbili-— tba /^•M)!' ■■#  aaob  Btaia.    Favsail,    For;  m>  pruseaa— 7'Aapn>««.    Fur:^*— ■'■•■ 

KB.LX1X.  VtftKI.  Vm;U  »4 Iu Ifamt a  tita  uiiltt—it  ta  1w«m  u  latt  tf.  FaKo 
DlinanotB.)    Furiprerof«ll¥a*— pniri>pill?B. 

H<L  LXX.  Fb(8  M&  For  ;  wi,  unity,  ilaralinn,  ib  ail<-anMa  proTlaloa  l<jr  it*  aopporll 
amnpalBRt  powon— an.  iiU,  nnlly;  aaouiidlr  dBiulon;  tbinfly.an  a-li^UBta  pruvlilim  lurlu 
fapuiiti  Eiunhlj,  snioiielanl  pvHcn.  Fafa  "4.  F.<r:/"iH  Mn  r>lHcir<llu- A'on  M<  .'t.ciiifi- 
aMiM  of  Ma  ftumUlv.  Paw  Eu.  F.>i ;  tml-mirit  IKi  lliinlMi,-ta>hta\Ma.e  pt.m  ul  the  Ita- 
|nibllii,><TilHM>Miinl-4ntnMana<^rlidaBt.  l'<waMf.  Pui;  Hn-nan.  Fit- na». 'nutar 
wtji^ll^^'lfM   "■       **"  "'"        """^  "■       "'  ■>•"•"'        *  ""J"*- 

K..,  IJCXI  !■*«  Oil.  Fur:ll>a(7«'<t^Uul>lnla-l)ix  AwwiMUaHurata.  For:  Utia 
aur.'l>Uaf!trt.iln-il<trabUiit<M-tainaWt.  VuttWi.  For;  alraaily  ii>tfiIlo>wi/-tl»a<l*  r<- 
m-»-kt>l.    F..r:  aii-aM.«,^i,ui—o.m>Utr.itlaii.    I'aifa  034     Fur;  un  a nnlblliilon-UB I, U't<.Ui^ 

N0.LXXIL  PlcaGia.  ForjUaMlnff— tlianirifnil.  FanStg.  For j  la  nnria— ta  rarana 
and  uiHlu.    Fur;  to  rlra  tha  amsar— to  (lia  la  tba  offlear.    Faita  040.    For ;  mata  Irlarcal— 

Ini^ad— DH  of  Ma  appvramUti  kr  n^yad  toMli  '«  (uMarf.  Fbt;  anolmimto-varaBMlM. 
IWaNL  Fori i«i>rifi.g ^Lmtf-  aMte« Jufim.d klmirlf.  Tof.leukUa-vHnlflMlHi.  For; 
r4iiM<Jap-T4rfKMd.  (rw^Uad— nwA  aMM.  <n«ua(ii  ttowHsa.)  PafB  M*.  For;  Bt  la' 
duolBiiUia  BBsaaaltT  oF— By  luaaMilufluff  aahBiua.  Farjuanlnl  mu— partlil  jodiufn.  Paca 
M>.    For;  Ma»Ha~-Maa>>HM</wnil4i0w    For ;  HpKfoan  ir— ^ 

LXXllI.  PatiaMC  Fur;  bguupotaut-aracuinpaiiBt.  For;  WtlrA  <HU  harr-ta  IkiMiha 
aCHt,  FanHT.  Far;tef  AamaJivii/uMnriUufi  UHBarurpran./— IimUhd  alruailimauHla^ 
eiKtTtpta»l.  Fai;DrirMuDi_(liiJ<rlB<ioin.  PuioUfl.  Fur;  tlia  ainandBry-lhaaucanrlary  «i<. 
l*at*M>.  Fir:  and  that  In  lut  aiardH  Uuini  wuuldoftiiBiirtiDriuinrur  ubargaul  Ilinhllly  llian 
afiMhnm    imJtliaw  would  ortanar  ba  rooin  foiaabania  of  llialdlljr  IhaB  of  ruliniualn  Ibctt- 

•reUaufit.    For;  lIuilKhl  mraly,  It  HuDia  n»i^r  1m  Eigrclawl— II  mliibt  ba  i[~  '  '    

wouM  naiar  ha  aiarclHd.     Fam  DM.    For;  r'-' -'  ' "- 

n.anU**,    For;'"**""*-!"  ■Bid    FiuoM...     _  _. , 

afpe^ritfiL    For ;  Ona,  tbnt  tb*,— Om  tt  tbU  thaL    For;  1 
vtiMi— thr  otb»r  it, 

Na.LZX[V.  FafafU    For ;  as a«i<fM(-«(i Mlddil te Mm(^    PiRaU 

uvmbrt,    F'lr;  tkt  ajtp-'t>unH*m  ^cfv —    "" '- — ' *.-— j-i- 

au.    Far: potaai/— nuMaiL    For;Mai 

~'  sITlXXV.    Fi«aU«.    Fori 


OOUATID  Tixn. 


or;  fliMr—MU«r «**'■*■    imvmb.     ror,  Jnwummwi  i 

iMI*taM(M<r  ydrt  ^HK  MPS'.    1^  «M.    r«;^K 
bbUt  «f  wmlothm  dlvfwabl*  u  du  minarltv>  ^th*  f«mv  by 


fimtM,  by  Imrauliw  tJ     *  ""- 

miking  ■it^Umiluwnc 

Scuts  li  Ilkalr-Ann  1A<  .%i«iU  wubl  U  Utttf. 

fin.  LXXVL  Pin  HI.  r«;  ean  btpmptH^  madlDtd  only— 0>^U  to  fta  nadlAtd  <i> 
niM  or  tbrrt  wnp  Fiiti  ■««<  Ktlvlni-"*  «iil*liic  Ti^  Mi  OmlttHl-,  A  ilnilr  wrfl- 
41t*«tarl  nun,  by  t  iLniriB  nnd^ntHdlnft  nnnot  bs  fltatnelKl  uiA  nrpwl  hy  tb^  dlTpnlly  of 
Tlcn.  fanllnn  and  Inlwoau,  wblab  frrqiiBnily  dlttntl  unil  •ru-p  tb>  ntnlntJnM  nf  ■  onll(etlr« 
body.  Pii«a  MO.  far;  iiiwii— «*.  ror;  £«(  Ul  nomliuUiiii  miy  ba  OHrnM :  Thia  It  «> 
talnly  Diayi  yd  It  oui  nnly  b«— But  mlKbt  not  bU  pdihIuiJob  be  aiarrDltir  I  (rant  It  mlf ht, 
yet  thla  oonM  only  ba  to  nuk«  plaw  tor  uotber  namlniillun  by  hlniHlf.  Pnr;  (oprnant— In 
pmnUma.    Pngi  6U.    For;  tbu  tbat  of  DnlTirad  nslllada— tbu  tha  anppniltlon  or  oni- 

No.  LXXVIL  ra«a  tt>.  For;  ban  nbjtctwt—brea  •uggetHd.  Pf  M).  Vor;  BaahlH 
tfalt  it  la  avIdoDt  (1iiitlb*P>i«<r— ThaPowar.  Pan  Ml).  f«t;  all  tfe*  anod  wllbsal  th*  IH— 
lUI  tboRuod  or  that  orappolnlment,  and  would  In  a  (rui  mmnr*  tniH  II* (tIU.  P^vSK. 
For:  baoBomibrf-botnaiogpiodto,  For:IAjatocHa>i-/nn>  tba  alHthn.  Tnr; bla UiblUty 
at  all  Uinu  lo  linpauuhmenl-iui'l  rniin  hia  being  u  all  tlmta^Kbla  hi  InpauhuasL     For; 

■"~-' anllihuiieri  II '  - " '-  "    ■-  "  '-  '— ■— •  '- 

•■' „,„ 

:  all  tba  Jndna— all  Joditi.  Fnr;  imoiig  tha  raM-wid 
amnnc  ua  mi.  For;  Enn  mr— arm  tetnlnt.  VftKIS.  Far;  (t  nmTM— Jwl  It  pmnat 
For;  Mff  aa  nntnlw-oiKl  that  aa  nothing,  Pncob;i.  For :  tho ntpW-lba HffUa  rer; 
fbr  anntH^*~the  aivwtd.  For :  It  miial  thcnbire  balong.^tt  IhanAra  balnaa  to  tbam. 
I'agaSIS.  l^or;  In  .'thct-~'ii- [n  olhft.  Fur :  N<-r  diw  U«— H«r  ila«  Uit.  PagaMCL  For; 
oT  OS  lalqaltiHta— at  Inlaallaua.  Pag*  DSL  Fot;  nwy  JmaaJm  may  ba  awato  ot  Fagam 
For:  ar  Jnilldal— of  Ibalr  Jodleia]. 

Ho.  LXZZ    Paga  OST.     For;  d««— propar.    Faga  B8K    For;  tk*  aantaanaa  of  OhH*.  If 

aaa<r«oaralat~ tba  oiuai.   PtnHD.    For ;  an  sthar  asnreaa— ar* awMrstlMr  aoanaa.    yd:  rf 

tha  SuUa-tatoaM  tho  flutH.    PtmHi    Far;  aBOMpiu-sumpIn  qTW-    Fn:  Ba<f«- tba 
Conatltacloa— opoD  tba  (lanMltatloii.    Paga  SM.    For;    lo  a -prlaolpla— ta  ■  raiHniJ  piln- 

No.  LXXXI   Pan  UC     For;  la  to  b* 


Paga  tot.    For;  tfklrh  giT*  apprllala  -otBtnf  aBpallila. 

Mo.LXXX[II.  Paga  til.  For;  In  tbia  Btals,  fa  ralaUia-ln  tUa  Btala,  and  parbaM  In 

oftbaolherBUMhttaMrflMlTata.   Far;  nald  b*-«nnld  Haiaaparba.    PagatH.  O. , 

ttlalby  InrylnaUaobaaaM.  For;  batl(l«UR*I  knala  ralathw  tomtll  caDaaa,flirlbaTaiy 
leiaoB  l£at  than  k  a  lolal  tf  leaea  a  lb*  nMait--batV  la  «^  aaauw  laft  at  la^n  lataUoa  to 
riTll<wua*,(bai«ba<ngatolal*ll«nMMI)atA«a<l.    Puallt.    For;  to  oppofait-to  iiMretoa. 

anil  tharafbra  laadmlialbla.  For;  tbair  propar  niipHaaHaa-tbalr  prnpn  aaa  aad  tna  maanlnK 
Far;Uisii«a«r«varUiaFadnalJBdli>UrM-aaA(IMHlBalberltyaC  Pan tU,  OmltUd 
pangrapheMniiMnsIn*,  AKOafanaf'vbaHjMMlftfUry;  Pagatit.  Tot ;  Fion wbal bM 
ba»  aUA— From  tbaaa  abaarTaUona.    Omitted;  altar  Slata  OenatiMUana;  and  will  b*  in  m 

' alMradarlnllnaneari  by  lb*  adaption  o(  tba  plH  nadar  aMnldacatlMi.    PagalUl    For; 

j._ „..    J. f^., — ...     p,_(|i.    For;  elrll  aim    elTDoaaM.    ForjW 

<(a    I>or:a«dinlaaltr-aa<dl«onHy.    FMNtil. 
~  •*  wKf  MVnforv.    Far ;  MHaalF  »ptatmf  ga< 

.    ..     -_ _.  .    -   w  <wl«««ifw<  mobUtltmml   then  li  an  ptopar 
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In  tho  first  number  of  the  Federalist,  whioh  appeared  in  the 
Independent  Journal  of  Saturday,  the  interest  of  certain  Officers, 
under  the  State  establishments,  to  oppose  an  increase  of  Federal 
authority,  is  mentioned  as  a  principal  source  of  the  opposition 
to  be  expected  to  the  new  Constitution.  The  same  idea  has 
appeared  in  other  publications,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  suffi- 
ciently explained.  To  ascertain  its  justness  and  extent,  would, 
no  doubt,  be  satisfactory  to  the  public;  and  might  serve  to 
obviate  misapprehensions. 

A  very  natural  enquiry  presents  itself  on  the  subject :— ? 

How  happens  it,  that  the  interest  of  the  Officers  of  a  state 
should  be  different  fW>m  that  of  its  Citizens  f  I  shall  attempt 
an  answer  to  this  question. 

The  powers  requisite  to  constitute  Sovereignty,  must  be  dele- 
gated by  every  people  for  their  own  protection  and  security. 
The  people  of  each  State  have  already  delegated  these  powers; 
which  are  now  lodged ;  partly  in  the  Partioular  Government, 
and  partly  in  the  General  Government.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  they  should  grant  greater  or  new  ones.  The  only  question 
with  them  is,  in  what  manner  the  powers  already  granted  shall 
be  distributed;  into  what  receptacles;  and  in  what  proportions 
If  they  are  represented  in  both,  it  will  bo  immaterial  to  them 
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to  flu*  as  oonoemB  their  indiyidoal  aaihorlty,  independenoe  or 
liberty,  whether  the  principal  share  be  deposited  in  tne  whole 
body,  or  in  the  distinct  members.  The  re-partition,  or  division, 
is  a  mere  question  of  expediency ;  for  by  whateyer  scale  it  be 
made,  their  persoxial  fights  will  remain  the  same.  If  it  be 
th^  interest  to  be  united,  it  will  be  their  interest  to  bestow  as 
large  a  portion  upon  the  Union  as  may  be  required  to  render 
it  solid  and  effectual;  and  if  experience  has  shown,  that  the 
portion  heretofore  conferred  is  inadequate  to  the  object,  it  will 
be  their  interest  to  take  away  a  part  of  that  which  has  been 
left  in  the  State  reservoirs,  to  add  it  to  the  common  stock. 

But  such  a  transfer  of  power,  from  the  individual  members 
to  the  Union,  however  it  may  promote  the  advantages  of  the 
citisens  at  large,  may  subtract  not  a  little  from  the  importance, 
and,  what  is  with  most  men  less  easily  submitted  to,  from  the 
emolument  of  those,  who  hold  a  certain  description  of  offices 
under  the  State  establishments.  These  have  one  interest  as 
Citisens,  and  another  as  Omous.  In  the  latter  capacity,  they 
are  interested  in  the  Powxb  and  Pnonr  of  their  offices,  and 
will  naturally  be  unwilling  to  put  either  in  jeopardy.  That 
men  love  power  is  no  new  discovery;  that  they  are  commonly 
attached  to  good  salaries  does  not  need  elaborate  proof;  that 
they  should  be  afraid  of  what  threatens  them  with  a  loss  of 
either,  is  but  a  plain  inference  from  plain  facts.  A  diminution 
of  State  authority  is  of  course,  a  diminution  of  the  Powsr  of 
those  who  are  invested  with  the  administration  of  that  authority; 
and,  in  all  probability,  will  in  many  instances  produce  an 
eventual  decrease  of  salary.  In  some  oases  it  may  annihilate 
the  offices  themselves.  But,  while  these  persons  may  have  to 
topine  at  the  loss  of  official  importance  or  pecuniary  emolument, 
the  private  citizen  may  feel  himself  exalted  to  a  more  elevated 
rank.  He  may  pride  himself  in  the  character  of  a  citizen  of 
America,  as  more  dignified  than  that  of  a  citizen  of  any  single 
State.  He  may  greet  himself  with  the  appellation  of  an 
American  as  more  honourable  than  that  of  a  New  Yorker,  a 
Pennsylvarian,  or  a  Virginian. 
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From  the  preceding  remarks,  the  distinction  alluded  to,  be- 
tween the  private.  oitLeen  and  the  citiisen  in  oflSce  will,  I  pre- 
sume, be  sufSoiently  apparent.  But  it  will  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  its  influence  does  not  reach  near  so  fiur  as  might  at  first 
sight  be  imagined.  The  oflSoes  that  would  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  change,  though  of  considerable  importance  are  not 
numerous.  Most  of  the  departments  of  the  State  Gtovemments 
will  remain  untouched,  to  flow  in  their  accustomed  channels. 
This  observation  was  necessary  to  prevent  invidious  suspicions 
firom  lighting  where  they  would  not  be  applicable. 
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Thx  goyemment  of  Athens  was  a  demoeraoy.  The  people, 
as  is  nsual  in  all  demooratical  governments,  were  constantly 
alarmed  at  the  speotre  of  abistoobaot;  and  it  was  common  in 
that  republic  as  it  is  in  the  republics  of  America  to  pay  court 
to  them  by  encouraging  their  jealousies,  and  gratiQring  their 
prejudices.  Pericles,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  dtisens  of 
Athens,  whose  favour  was  necessary  to  his  ambition,  was  a 
principal  agent  in  mutilating  the  privileges  and  the  power  of 
the  court  of  Areopagus;  an  institution  acknowledged  by  all 
historians  to  have  been  a  main  pillar  of  the  State.  The  pre- 
tence was  that  it  promoted  the  power  of  the  aristooraot. 

The  same  man  undermined  the  constitution  of  his  country 
to  ACQUIRE  popularity — squandered  the  treasures  of  his  coun- 
try to  PURCHASE  popularity — and  to  avoid  being  accountable  to 
bis  country  precipitated  it  into  a  war  which  ended  iii  its  de- 
struction. Pericles  was,  nevertheless  a  man  endowed  with 
many  amiable  and  shining  qualities,  and,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, was  always  the  favorite  of  the  people. 
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PuBLius  has  shown  us  in  a  clear  light  the  utility,  it  might  be 
said,  the  necessity  of  Union  to  the  formation  and  sapport  of  a 
navy.  There  is  one  point  of  view  however  on  which  he  has 
left  the  subject  untouched — the  tendency  of  this  circumstance 
to  the  preservation  of  liberty. 

Will  force  be  necessary  to  repell  foreign  attacks,  or  to  guard 
the  national  rights  against  the  ambition  of  particular  mem- 
bers f  A  navy  will  be  a  much  safer  as  well  as  a  more  effectual 
engine  for  either  purpose.  If  we  have  a  respectable  fleet  there 
will  be  the  less  call  on  any  account  for  an  army.  This  idea  is 
too  plain  to  need  enlargement.  Thus  the  salutary  guardian^ 
ship  of  the  Union  appears  on  all  sides  to  be  the  palladium  df 
American  liberty. 
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Uh  of  Ilia  BUtH  snUad  br  tha  Vojultu- 
tloB,  M9;  IM :  Powtf  ilTaB  by  tt  tn  (io(- 

psBi.  to  maka   all    lawi ■* 

proixr^  aiMatlus  Iti  •■"! 


laruadpowgrt, 
ir  o(pw  iHwuia  altoitiAtlvaa, 
OuBMlhitloB  might  hkioBdupt- 


Bulu  abill  ha  Ih*  inpnin*  Uw  of  tha 
land,uei  OUh,  Ail,  oToibu'ra,  Ac.  KIWIS- 

Grt  tha  OoBUIlBLbiii.  Mt;  OooaUi*  moA 
a  In  lb*  addltloB  of  naw  powan  tn  tha 
UnkiB,  than  In  lh«  InvlEanUan  at  111  iM$- 
IbbI  powan.  Ml;  Ita  univluaniosBeamla| 
tba  propar  daarae  of  aoparatloo  batvaan 
tba  foclalallra.  aiRntlva.  ukI  JadMsir 
pawin,sn.  nS)  ■■aeullar  dl'Won  uultf 
It.  of  tha  powar  •umBdrrad  by  tba  paepla, 
IM;  Iti  msda  at  pratuMing  iha  011001117 
from  ganrpallaiia  by  tha  nnJaritT,  401 ; 
Threa  Bb>«cuttillcs  of  [ha  P«jtraf  Lula- 
lalnra,  MI ;  An.w.r  to  tha  oblaWloa  that 
Itoonlalninu  Bill  of  Blxbta,  (21.  Mil  !■> 

Bilk  ofKlghti  in  nnntof  laary  aod  woold 

]1barty''ar  Uw  iiMaa  dafoodad,  Mi'Tha 
CoBtUtatloD  ItMlt  li  a  UlU  dT  KlfhM,  Ml; 
Anawrr  to  aa  nUasUon  lo  Iba  OnBatlMtloa. 
ftnBdad  sb  tha  raBoleaiaa  el  tba  acat  d 
OoiwBmaBt  fron  many  at  Iba  BtaUi,  M^ 


a  pio 

doa  to  tha 

UnltadBtalaa.  *».«»;  Am 

ar  U  tha  ob- 

Joollo 

CIDN,  Twurulca'-tUO. 

tol-«o  th. 

iraaus 

a  Hiursa  of  winialnn 

•apuate  Btaua  ut  Cunhdan 

ala..W;  pro. 

Tlilon 

>!»». 

«1. 

II . inn 

B    IT    pDIUDBLrnil 

a  1T8T.  M, 

Tha  dlllliiulUfaUiniu 

•'.t"",'^ 

tn.  BOO ;  OiiB  dIRIatill/.  Ihil  of  earn 

tba  rfoDMIa  dnroa  of  AabUllyasd' _. 

In  fOTi'TBDiant,  with  tha  InvlolaMa  altao- 
lion  dua  to  llbany  and  tha  taooblicSB 
tarai,tStl  Aaolbsr,  Diaklnf  tha  parUlliiB 
batwacB  thaaothoriiy  of  thirOaiwal  Qor- 
ammant  and  that  at  tha  Btalo  Qviani- 
manfa.  KS;  lu  aathority  to  propnaa  a 
mind  OoaaUtiilhiB.  WT.  >U;  lu  dnttaa 
BBdaraihJllwdtSBmiUBeai,m,aiS:  lu 
plan. only  rHOBunaBdatory.BIT;  Ooa  par- 

taaor  of  Ita  eommUaloo,  tit.  tlL 
JHVHHTion,  fiir  citrrQotlhff  braacbea  of  a  Cdv* 

of  Hm^Drnt  appeala  to  the  peopla,  8U,  Ml. 


iLAWiu:  (^  "Sutea.'')    PratUloii  la  bar 
tha    IxglalBUlI'.   aiauuUvu    asA   JudtcUty 

rn^Uio'^oto  nucaari.i.rb™i:b  o™J  L.^1^ 

hilurc,  4Sa. 
iHODBinr:  A  nnrcona  daBBud,  lU;  Itidla- 

adoantaeu,  lUB. 
ariSTiiaiiTa   or    Poimm:    [.Sm     "Stal*a." 

ludarUiitlr  wioral  cltlna.]    Uaanlni  ut  tha 
_      -,»;;i|„n  of 


1:11:1 0(1  ra   Irehlltl 
,  not  aEcaa.llii(  W 


«  of  tba 


lMin»t:  "Tin  inonpr  mtpJ  ftnm  « 


■.tjr 

!T  M  iMm  n  ua  tholai 

h  b*  IwBHktaBI  wtth 

IB  iMMMlMlltTla  Mm  0«nninaW  (■ 
|>MfA.  414,  411 
i:  DcHhTiW 


tM,  lOT. 
PranuL  Puhih;  Ab  oppiMBt  ol  tb«  0« 

MintJon,  B09. 
FwDtL  anriH  :  Aoosut  of  It,  IS^  IML 
Pnaun,  Tka:  lit. 

r0X.CBkaLM  Jurn:  HblBd'*Bin,  IM 
BaMunr:  Whr  II*  prlBslplM  an  rMriri 

wltbMi  dWniltr.lM;  IJMOOpnkaMlM 


f^oflHI 


■MlnB  «l  tl 


■uoilln.  iMjuHdan  pawm,  IM 
Iliinb*r  of  BannHBUUVa  U  tka  D»r 
■BM«u  btwMh  «r  bw  hfMMon,  m 

inaAKio  KHn»:  IM  orUfa,  eMMUtr-*- 
ud  (UtadtuUfM.  l«  iMl 

ISLV  ur>  Siltib:  FrIiMipl*  •■  ' 


ra  liklUMd  la  maka  anrtkl 

•  taa^r  la  najsnt  aT  dabtajn,  M 


,_..    'MtMiltlM.n  A  Oati 

■l,aaaiviMltni(sa  gf  whMi  fndai. 
t  la  ba  aalraatad  witb  all  tba  pnwan 


srss;'»r'«7s 


liraatliaM*  natriatlnBa,  111.111;  BamaA- 
abU  fraUn  tt  arar*  fierannHBt  npgrtad 
hlKoTT  wblak  vai  nubllitiad 
Ian  aaj  agaaant,  Nl  1  Tha  noaon 


>aof  tb« 


oflt.  . .  _ 

aad  U  ba  onatnIM  bf  tha 

pabil«  tn ;  Tba  cnvtait  of  L..  . 

Ml  hnmaa  Baturr.  Mid:  Wlaa  klaa  will  al- 
wafibaaarTadbTabl*mMWan,4Mi  Th« 
tnataatef  a  BniA  jpivaranMB^li  IMipU- 
iada  tad  taadaasr  to  andaaa  ■  load  ad- 

m.  Bll;  IMMUal  af  BlImlMI 

a,  ni;  Tba  laaaral  palM  of  a 
It  h  ^  Ibat  «aa  ba  nMntlanT 


eautBaRAn:  (A* , ,,. — 

OoTanoMatM;  TbaRawaerCanmniak 
M,  401 M  M. «:  Tba  RodM  of  ■  — ^ 
4ai,  4811  yfbr  ib*  nnit*  pawar  of 

•alaU  araallTr  an  bllta  km  b«a  IcH 

BBtd.  Bit;  OanMUnUm  nf  Onat  Britala, 
aaacaniliifa  itparatlaa  of  tba  dapartaiaali 

eKmsa:  CItod.  UB. 
Hmii  Bui:  TbayawarBBdartbaOoaatltallan 
i4  daSnlai   ud  paalabluc    oflks —    "- 
Rmxibv:  NataBavabna, lat, BBl. 


nant  la  tbair  hi 

theraB     ■      " 
Ibanqi 


I  alaeti^  401, 401:  Tann  ol 
.^I«a,'4i4,  40ii4tBi  Man- 
a  daftadH  4tn.  41B;  Am- 


Mad,  4in,  4U;  Am- 
darirad  D^UaUma 


, is,  41^411,^; 

TmUo  H  RapnaantaUnOj  4ld.  4t1 ;  Iti 


Si;  Pr^TlKliw  «t  tba  GoMtltntliin  ennerni^ 
iBf  Ua  InallflbinrT  "f  ' 


llDMilad  trndiDOj 

if  BaniHalaUtaa,  |»  ala  _ 

tba  uaair  494;  PnTlatoa  (m  tb>  faWra 
aaamaBlatlM  it  It*  mmban  osnililtrFd. 
441:  KaoBOBj  aaHoltad  br  tba  pnrUkin 
fcr  Ki  lanipanr*  nnbar,  44B;  Duwm  « 
a  UDlUtBJlMaa  rapraaaaUIlTa  aawinblT, 
44li  Mulni  M  (a  Iba  pnpar  aaiBbar  «1 
TapraHnuttTt^  44^441;  Wbr  Dim*  lb*> 
•  BU^oIIIT  nibt  Ht  t*  b*  rafnlrod  m  a 

•taeUaaa  ta  II,  itBL  4»;  Lm  llk%  Iku 
ImbI  hfMatanateba  partial  Is  nartkniar 
IManXih  tat,  UJ;  Adnalafa  of  aallim- 
Mf  ll  lb*  Uma  *f  a)*etloM.4l4:  Wbr  It 
eoabl  to  bava  ao  povrar  In  tba  HtnaUfm 
oflnMi^  M;  Vkr  It  o«(bt  ■•  ban  ao 
BBwai  ■■  tba  afpautnaat  of  Tadaral  of- 

HitiiuilIiTirBa ;   Ita  Mr  Hi*.  4Sr,  4n;  A 

£"^58.*""    aapport     apowarOTar 

Hon,  Ditib:  CttaUoo  froB  bla  awaTa,  tO, 

iMrtiBmwna:   (Ai  "Sanats,"  "jBdldarr" 

"  Sutaa,-  BBdar  tbaIr  BBranl  Ultaa) 
imua:  DHBaolUaa  aoncemlBf  tbaai  wba* 

raaldlBi  wUbla  ■  Btate.  IM. 
InintTitTm :  tia  dwgan  auanraud,  aataa  o/ 

lla  baoaStUI  Naarii,  ISMlil,  IBT. 
tamuan:  K)a(illnaalB,4Ur 

TwtHu:  Citad  to  ibaw  ib*  cO. 

—    ■  ■     irWulVnm 

tbalHtala- 

ad  ladMarr  powan,  Hk 

I;  nil  dnft  of  a  OntUatlaB  ollad,  tSS; 


III  ■  II'  I  niTi  fMiwfi^'  n^afwnatbn  IntnulHTitfrtT 
tobta  bill  Iwranlatlat  Iba  aanmanabr 
tw*«  StaalBifials  aad  Iba  Ukltod  Btataa, 
IBB 

IBWBT  :  (&•  "Jbft  TiU."]  OUaMJoaa  In 
oaMUIatlaff  Iba  BaprMoa  (ffn  ■  Mbaatf, 
altbar  aliwi}  or  Mntlr  wlU  the  Briiala,  tm 
Ujiif  hnpaMbBanta,  4*1.  4K;  Moda  of 
■Bpofatlna  Uio  JDdfta,  BT4;  Tbalr  Uaur* 
of  aOs*  darlBd  Road  babiTh>nr.  Bl&Wi: 
Tba  «aak*a(_ar  lb*  tbra*  4*DarlBaM*  af 
*  li*_poB*(  Iv 

-111  aad 

of  lb* 


>l  TtadteMkn  ot  lia  p 

IffMaUT*  aati  ToM, 

■ppin.TwIbaOoMmaUoa,'"  ' 

Moptadoin*  of  lb*  Jodca* 

wbrriTlLMI:  PonlUradnalacaa 


>IT«,b! 
■Uoah 

JiitT,  MB;') , 

moTiM  Ibaa  on  •oanaat  of  iBAbtttt*, 
drlbadiid,  IBB;  Sli  olHBa  of  ohb,  to 
irbloh  tba  JodMal  pawar  of  th*  Padaral 
eaTammrnt  ongbt  la  aiUad.  BBI,  Ml', 
TbMt  elaNM  of  caaia  aBinparad  vltb  lb* 
naillBalBr  nowon,  HI,  ■!(*■  br  th*  0«n> 
■tItallHi  to  tba  JadMnr.  ML  Ml:  DMr>- 
batlo*  nf  intbarItT  In  A*  Jodlotdttopwl- 
m*Bl,BBB,4Ui  Blataiaant  of  aUHthM to 
tfc*  BaBcaoa  Oonrt  barlH  ondlTldal 
powarotB*aljnrMMIoa,M(^IM:  TbaM 
abfraUoaa  laawared,  BH.  MB;  Tbapooor 
In  OnntroM  of  OMMtltaUaa  laiailor  oonrta 
OMMtdared,  Mt:  Wbr  tb*  ob}«al*  of  tb«** 
conn*  •obM  not  b*  aooimplWiad  br  lb*  . 
■ntalllT  of  lb*  BtaU  Oosita,  OM: 
I<nal  lttrtain«li>B  of  Iba  Baproma 
rmSiH^  In  (WD  oliiBH  of  eaoBH, 
:  Wbrthar  lb*  BnptTBia  aaott 
>  ban  qiptlUI*  JuiteUntloB  m  to 


ia,a03:  Sach  Jurlidlci 
■h  litel  br  Jarr,  »A;  Ba 
Ih>  uUuirll/  ol  Iba  Sii|>» 
MIliH  Uw  SUta  O — '■ 

nnlJuitadUiUiin  la  I 

«  MbiDlllad  In  (ha  Fiilml  Juil 
<><n.«M;  Ib  lulusa  g(  HHWiirani  j<ii 
dlDUug  bvncm  tlia  iuUduI  ud  Ui 
courU  u  appul  buuM  lla  rnos  tb*  Wi 
enont  Id  UKSunrviiwaiiirtor  Ilia  (lull 
BUUa,  b»i  Wli>lU>r  an  apiwol   wuuld 


laM  ■ballah'cd  bT  iba  wiuUialloi 
ElunlsWhia  at  Iba  nnurk  Ihat  t 
Jury  It  t  Bftl^oard  ugalnrt  vi  vpp-,-„,, 
siaroUa  af  tha  pswar  uf  uxaUvn.  ttlft; 
Tba  alrODEaal  arKUDMBt  la  !'•  IhnK.  IB 
elKl  eufi«,11,[b*llt  li  ■  aaaarllT  ag^nat 
avnsnU.Mi,  »«,  HIT;  Dinuvno*  1>at<>(*a 
Uia  lliiilU  or  Lb.  iarr  tHal  la  Iba  illffaraaL 
*uta*.>rUi»  iral»>i.«1I.(IIS:  IsdlflblalD 
niai>T<w«,»a,«l«;  PmpoilUuD  tanurn- 
liul  It  Hilda  bf  Uia  mlngrlir  nC  poniufl- 
TiinU.<llll:  PniKidUoo  from  lluiaobiuaUa, 
*21. 
LtaBi..Ti(m ;  BrlU  of  a  matabla,  «tll.  Ml,  411, 

LtDuLiTnaa:  Dauar  of  lU  naaniuiBiit  la  a 
KrprrHDiatlTa  ItapubUe,  8§!,  WI,  a>l. 

Ltoiu  CavriuniOT:  llN,ur,WO. 

LvmiiaDa.  »L 

Mm.1.  Abba  do:  nia  nmiHc  saBsaniliiii  i 
UanManU  Ripublla,  SI;  l[li  tenurk  oii 
tha  UBdtnc*  B(  tbn  Ac^bB■s  laana  lu  mal- 
naUooladataroaianLltt. 

UuLaaaanaB.  Jona.  Duka  of;  ft;  8111D, 

IfABiunii;  PruTtalDB  In  bai 

uaaaaTc,  and  JodlelacT 
-  mlDOiaraeulcUI. 


tt  tba  ladlUUvtt  (WMtlT*  wd  jodldarr 
poirarB,ni:  Hanbat  of  BapMrBUUina 
In  tfc*  man  BBUMreaa  bnaoh  of  Ur  La- 
■liUlBn,««l  Blaa  nf  bar  anatorfaJ  dla- 
irleti  Bonsand  MOt  thUaf  iba  dbitrista 
pmpuaid  bT  lb*  MnTHthiB,  «>•:  ProildM 
eoBBanibif  iBpaBabmaata,  «I.  Vsta.  Pro- 
pMUoa  trwm  la  iHWd  (•Jarr  trial,  tat. 

Ui^iMi  Oirula  muiiw  la  Oanintlrr,  gtiilai, 
•Bd  polltlo,  oarnliialatRaa]  BTldsnoa,  Mt. 

lfiuuBTFeai»:(W«-'0<iaaUtnU«ti,'"'8uiid- 

KiUTU'.  lu  dUad»Btana  lad  oiarlu,  110, 
til ;  Pswsr  at  rmpkUUaf  H,  tao,  tM. 

Avui  sMrpallnni  by  amJuclUai.  4W,  tVl, 
«IS;  ToginaainlnarLlr  •  rnwiUio  upon  ■ 

in»rt  tbtB  ■  oiijorliy  la  raqulalw  u  ■  iti- 

'  UiKK,  »'l. 
Uwisirpi:  Harlnllonof  tbB.117, 


lie.'».  100.  lul,  S4B;  Tiui.  uMui  oFbIt 
ujflJjulya,  •^«I0llT^aIld  Julllcliry  pawcCB, 


icarolBf  Ihoju 


Nati:  PnccleaUIln  ■> 
B..)-    lIVHSj  [U 


I  Atbuidlnf  diaeD 


I  ut  tba  BonatllB- 
nUi>f  a   FtA-Td 


Ohm   Bdlata," 


Al»i>aBt,«T.    yet*. 


aonuTBlnc  Iba  Hpandun  irf  tb*  laiUlaUra, 
tixruIliiB.  aad  iBilldBTT  powan, TRj  Hot 
|>n>irlil>Ba  aoiwaralBC  tbo  ualtjr  of  tb 


1;    PfOTto- 

.    Kin*. 


cnnaUluUon,  Ilk;  PrrTbloa  U 

uitLaa  eoBuralDf  Iba  atpttmllin  «  hh  t^ 

jrlalBtlia,  axaiuUTa,  tad  ]iu11elM7  po>»r^ 

ii»:  BiH  of  bar  ariuierlal  Jlittltu  mn- 

Givd  wlUi  Ibat  uf  Iba  dlMricU  prApoatd 
Eba  uBVButlaB,<«(i  tlf  r  »  wUUIinD 
makaa  no  proTMiM  aoaeamlBc  Maloaalllr 
DfclaoUiiaitMa:  PnililOReiirWBlDfliB- 
pweboiEiila,  4>T;  FrDvlabiaoaaaaiDlBCIlM 
unUj  uT  bar  MMoUvr,  DU  aad  jRm; 
Wbora,  bj  bn  BOBilluiUaB,  Iba  qnalllM 

Kwar  of  Dt^ililnr  bllla,  la  Tetl«d.b'i); 
iivliluu  of  bar  cauilInUan  pniblblilui 
iBi'  jmnaa  msra  Hun  glilr  yatrt  old  trum 
b«[n((Ju.lca,Befi,N« 

Knrn  OoloLiBATKavulI  of  a  part  oC  H: 
Proilalon  In  bar  conaUInUaa  »n<>amlii(  • 
iBilMarypgweraiWO.*     "•  °'**''   '••" 

Nbu;  3ai. 

I'mMiLTiBu ;  DIalarbanoat  In,  fO;  Proila- 
lun  In  liar  oxnallKiUnii  ninmnlnc  Ibo  asp- 
arailMn  ot  Iha   lr(l>1tll>a.   aiDeuUra.  uil 

alMtj  pa«(n,a7a8It.t8«,  lUI:  Hsm- 
rof  BapraHBUllTtB  la  tba  mora  bb- 
meroBt  braiub  of  btr  laitlilatura.  at ;  Pro- 
•  lilon  oiDwrnln^  tinpuebmanla.  4*T. 
^oli;    Pmpoalllon  frnm   tba  inlBarilji  vt, 

Puiolb:  EumpW  of  Iha'  Injary  malUiiK 


b,,  1S1, 
Poai-RotM :    PniTl>1oD_  of  tba  OaaUltiaoi 


to  rUwIy  I.. 


ldhlra,IMMWMOT: 


Wb7  Uw  powar  al  BlllBftdnrticttaa 
nf  Iha  SflUU,  THUHitn  <■  Fadanl  *■■»—. 
)ic<>BI»Ut4lDbla.»i,K0Ti  I*hii1Iu (Uii- 
blllWar  IhamodfTiinTMtllfiirbllHinlnt- 
uioDt  aitkBlu:  Whr  tba  oOn  of  Pmi- 
datU  will  laldain  till  b>  the  lot  ar  anr  man 
Bnt  aualllHl  In  HUT  daffrn  to  All  Kfilt; 
Hit  enuUtailu  mmpand  vlth  tbu  of  tha 
KIBK  ■•t  »r*M  Bd tain,  «>d  with  tkat  at  cbr 
eanrmr  of  Na«  Tsrk,  tIS,  SU;    HIi 

KaltAad  BHBtlTa  an  bllli,  Bit,  Bl^  tie;  A 
laid  t>>Uw«xwaU»,B4T;  Jkn  aiMIUon' 
al  HSBrllT  amlnK  tfca  anactlni  nf  lDI|in<p- 
ar  lawi,  MI :  Tba  powir  llkalv  Id  ba  nrr- 
clawlnnlTirlthimatBiDllim.M;  Pnctlea 
In  Onai  BrtUla.  BU:  Cnaaa  tat  ■hlcH, 
otaleRy,  II  WHilralncd.hM;  Whera  thI- 
ad  bj  Iha  e-wtiuiQun  of  N»  Tgrk,  BM ; 
lUniUtliHi  <■/  Uia  doalilDa  that  ■  •laomog 
aiaeallTa  la  InemdMant  with  th*  fanlna 
«(  a  rrpobllcu  p>»rnD»nt,  <tt9:  Tha 
■  nltj  dl  Iha  aiaoDUTa  dafrDilad.  Mt;  Ob- 
Jamloni  to  ■  plaral  aiasallia,  Btl,  B»; 
OMhUou  ts  n  aiaeaUTa  hkiimII,  ««, 
BM;  Tha  napanalblllir  ei  tba  Pndd«t, 
BMawirr.  BW :  Tha  tann  of  fDBr  raan  br 
bii  DlDca  debi>d«t,  Btt,  W,  UTl  Hla  n- 
aUftMllt]'  i1rAiid«],  sn.M8,  BM;  DugBi 
of  Imtabllltrln  tba  irUHn  nf  ■dmlnMtn- 
tlan,Bn(  Dan^ei,  p«rtl«almlr.  tmm  FTa- 
aiuBi  twrtndlail  cbann*  nT  anbonlliiii* 
•xniian.  nt;  Brib  la  ba  appiakaiidwl  fnm 
tba  ncrpMul  n  tomponrf  iBaHatbUltr  et 
Iha  PiHldant.aftaraarTlnir  una  tariD.  Mt 
S41;  TiIImt  of  tb>  idniiuCM  tipBotod 
-       '     *   rnll.M3.UI;  Tha  pmylilmiln 


tha  PraililtBt.  W,  Ut;    ni>  pnwar   u 

«nUn  dasHlBiuiU.ESli°UI*Virar*ar 
|iatdaalu.U8,BM;  Anawar  to  Ibu  i>td«- 
tlnn  B(BliiK  hit  bivlni  iha  )«Ib  powar  uf 
paidon  Is  BMM  of  tTvMDii.  BB4;  IIU  pawcr 
(a  ratmoa  (d  (iwUa*.  BM.  BO*.  HI :  HU 
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